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863  BROAD^V^AY,   NEW  YOTfK. 
THE 

FUTURE  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST 

IN  CONNKCTION    WITH 

THE   SCHEME   OF   RECONSTKTJCTION 
WITHOUT  NEW  ENGLAND. 


ADDRESSED    TO    THE     PEOPLE     OF    INDIANA. 


MoEE  than  a  third  of  a  century  since,  I  fonnd  a  home,  Citi- 
zens of  Indiana,  among  yon.  Kindly  you  received  me.  Largely 
have  you  bestowed  on  me  your  confidence.  I  owe  to  you 
honorable  station  and  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Let  me  endeavor, 
now  in  your  hour  of  danger,  to  repay,  if  in  part  I  may,  that  debt. 

On  the  future  of  our  country  clouds  and  darkness  rest.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  war  as  terrible  as  any  which  history  records ;  an  out- 
rage on  civilization,  if  it  be  not  God's  agency  for  a  great  purpose. 
All  good  citizens  earnestly  desire  its  termination.  The  fervent 
longing  of  every  Christian  man  and  woman  is  for  the  restoration 
of  peace. 

To  this  righteous  desire  there  are  addressed,  especially  here  in 
our  North- West,  certain  proposals  of  compromise  and  accommo- 
dation. Shall  we  take  counsel  as  to  what  these  are  worth  ? 
Can  we  reason  together  on  a  subject  of  interest  more  vital  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  children  ? 

But  before  we  scan  the  future,  let  us  glance  at  the  past.  Ere 
we  advance,  let  us  determine  where  we  stand,  and  ascertain  how 
we  came  hither.  Looking  back  on  our  steps  throughout  the 
last  two  years,  let  us,  in  a  dispassionate  spirit,  by  the  aid  of 
authentic  and  unimpeachable  documents,  very  briefly  examine 
the  causes,  underlying  a  stupendous  national  convulsion,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  present  condition  of  things. 

The  secession  ordinance  passed  the  Convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina, December  20,  1860.  The  next  day,  December  21,  the 
Convention  adopted  the  "Declaration  of  Causes,"  justifying 
secession.  In  language  plain  as  can  be  desired  are  these  causes 
set  forth.  They  all  center  in  one  complaint.  Northern  encroach- 
ment on  slavery  ;  there  is  no  other  cause  alleged. 

What  proof  of  such  encroachment  is   offered?     First,  the 
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allegation  that  "  for  years  past"  fourteen  ITortliern  States,  among 
which  Indiana  is  named,  "  have  deliberately  refused  to  fulfill 
their  Constitutional  obligations"  (as  regards  the  fugitive-slave- 
law)  by  "  enacting  laws  which  either  nullify  the  acts  of  Congress 
or  render  useless  any  attempt  to  execute  tliem."  But  if  you  have 
looked  through  our  statute-book,  you  know  that  no  such  law 
then  existed,  or  ever  existed,  there.  That  solemn  Declaration, 
inaugurating  a  war  as  fearful  as  ever  desolated  a  nation,  is  based, 
so  far  as  regards  our  State,  on  a  statement  either  ignorantly  or 
wilfully  false. 

If,  in  regard  to  any  of  the  other  States  named,  there  be  truth 
in  the  allegation  ; — ^if,  in  any  one  or  more  of  these,  there  existed 
then,  a  state  law  nullifying  or  rendering  nugatory  a  Constitu- 
tional provision; — none  knew  better  than  these  South  Carolinians 
what  their  easy,  peaceful,  effectual  remedy  was  : — an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  That  Court  has  sovereign  control  over  all 
unconstitutional  laws.  Had  the  South  no  chance  of  justice — 
of  more  than  justice — before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ?    Be  the  Dred  Scott  decision  the  reply ! 

A  thing,  to  be  credited,  must  have  some  semblance  of  common 
sense.  Will  any  man  believe  that  the  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
lina— who  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  that  by  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  State  laws  at  the  JSTorth  they  had  lost  twenty  slaves 
since  their  State  first  joined  the  Union — will  any  sane  man  be- 
lieve that  South  Carolina  sought  to  break  up  that  Union  for 
cause  so  utterly  trivial  as  that  ? 

'No !  far  deeper  must  we  search  for  the  true  cause.  It  is 
plainly  set  forth  in  the  latter  paragraphs  of  the  Declaration,  in 
which  the  Convention  speaks,  not  of  any  special  laws,  but  of  "  the 
action  of  the  non-slaveholding  States." 

It  declares  that  these  States  have  "  denied  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty established  in  fifteen  of  the  States  and  recognized  by  the 
Constitution  ;"  that  they  "  have  denounced  as  sinful  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  ;"  that  they  "  have  united  in  the  election  of  a 
man  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  whose 
opinions  and  purposes  are  hostile  to  slavery  ;"  who  declares  that 
"  the  Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave,  half 
free,"  and  that  '*  the  public  mind  must  rest  in  the  belief  that 
slavery  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction."  And  it  winds 
up  by  this  assertion  :  "  All  hope  of  remedy  is  rendered  vain  by 
the  fact  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  North  has  invested  a  great 
political  error  with  the  sanctions  of  a  more  erronious  religious 
belief." 

;  These  South  Carolinian  sentiments,  afterward  endorsed  by 
every  seceding  State,  are  doubtless,  in  substance,  sincere.  They 
may  be  received  as  the  secession  creed.     Though  loosely  worded 
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tliey  are  intelligible.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  steadilj- 
progressing  increase,  disclosed  each  ten  years  by  the  census,  of 
population  and  Congressional  votes  and  consequent  political  in- 
fluence in  the  Free  States  as  compared  with  the  Slave,  they  dis- 
close, beyond  question,  the  true  cause  of  the  gigantic  insurrection 
that  has  made  desolate  so  many  domestic  hearths,  and  spread 
war  and  devastation  where  peace  and  tranquillity  used  to  reign. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  true,  that  the  Northern  States,  as  States, 
have  denied  the  rights  of  Southern  property,  or  denounced 
slavery  as  sinful.  The  Convention  could  only  mean  that  certain 
citizens  of  these  States  had  expressed  such  sentiments  ;  or  as  they 
afterward  phrase  it,  that  public  opinion  in  the  North  had  given 
the  sanction  of  religion  to  a  great  political  error. 

I  pray  you  to  remark  that  the  South  secedes  from  the  Union 
because  of  these  opinions.  She  will  not  remain  in  fellowship 
with  States  in  which  such  opinions  are  expressed.  She  holds 
that  men  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  say  or  to  write  that  slavery 
is  sinful,  or  that  religion  does  not  sanction  it.  She  hangs  those 
who  say  or  write  such  things  within  her  own  borders.*  To 
satisfy  her,  such  opinions  must  be .  suppressed  also  among  us. 
But  the  Constitution  provides  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  abridging  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  Here  is  a 
difficulty.  How  shall  we  of  the  North  satisfy  a  slaveholding 
South,  unless  we  not  only  surrender  the  dearest  of  a  freeman's 
rights,  but  also  either  violate  the  Constitution,  or  else  amend  it 
BO  that  free  thought  and  free  speech  shall  be  among  past  and 
forgotten  things  ? 

But  these  outspoken  sentiments  are  not  our  only  offense. 
"We  are  accused  of  having  elected  a  President  "  whose  opinions 
and  purposes  are  hostile  to  slavery ;"  and  who  believes  that 
"  slavery  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction." 

Because  of  the  election  of  such  a  President,  the  slaveholders 
of  the  South  secede.  They  do  not  wait  to  see  what  he  will  do. 
They  secede  before  he  is  inaugurated.  They  secede,  then,  not 
because  of  his  acts,  but  because  of  his  opinions. 

His  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  the  same  opinions 
which,  for  a  century  past,  have  been  spreading  and  swelling 
into  action  throughout  the  civilized  world  ;  the  same  opinions 
which  have  taken  practical  form  and  shape — which  have  become 
law — till  not  a  Christian  nation  in  Europe,  Spain  alone  ex. 
cepted,  stands  out  against  them.     Look  at  the  array  of  names  | 

*  "  Let  an  abolitionist  come  within  the  borders  of  South  Carolina,  if  we  can  catch 
him  we  will  try  him,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  interference  of  all  the  Govern- 
ments on  earth,  including  the  Federal  Government,  we  will  hang  him." — Senator 
Preston,  in  debate  in  U.  S.  Senate,  January,  \^Z^. 

"  If  chance  throw  an  abolitionist  into  our  hands,  he  may  expect  a  felon's  death." 

Senator  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  in  Senate,  1836. 
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England  led  tlie  way.  In  1834  slie  emancipated  all  her  slaves. 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden  followed  lier  example  in  1846.  Then 
came  Denmark  in  1847 ;  France,  in  1848  ;  Portugal,  in  1856  ; 
the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  in  1862.  Finally,  with  nearly  thirty 
years'  experience  in  English  colonies  and  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence in  those  of  France  before  her  eyes,  plain,  practical,  un- 
imaginative Holland,  by  a  vote  in  her  Chambers  of  forty-five  to 
seven,  gave  freedom,  with  compensation,  to  her  forty-five  thou- 
sand slaves ;  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  July  next. 

And  our  ofi*ense  in  Southern  eyes — ^an  offense  so  grievous  that 
it  is  held  to  justify  insurrection  and  its  thousand  horrors — 
our  unpardonable  sin  is,  that  we  have  elected  a  President 
whose  opinions  regarding  negro  servitude  are  those  of  all 
Christendom ;  whose  belief  that  "  slavery  is  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction,"  is  but  the  plain  inevitable  deduction  from 
the  last  thirty  years'  history  of  the  civilized  world. 

Observe,  I  pray,  that  in  thus  setting  forth  the  causes  which 
produced  this  fratricidal  war,  I  have  let  the  South  speak  for 
herself.  JN^or  have  I  cited  against  her  vagrant  opinions,  care- 
lessly expressed  by  her  citizens.  I  have  quoted,  word  for  word, 
from  her  solemn  deliberate  "  Declaration  of  Causes  ;"  that  docu- 
ment which  is  to  Secessiondom,  what  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  to  the  United  States.  Out  of  her  own  mouth  I 
have  condemned  her. 

Yet  I  am  not  assuming  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her  motives.  I 
but  show  you  where  the  difiiculty  lies,  and  how  deep-sunk  and 
radical  it  is.  Opinions  (she  declares)  stand  in  the  way.  Based 
on  a  religious  sentiment,  these  opinions  render  vain  (she  says)  all 
hope  of  remedy ;  for  her  Government  is  founded  on  ojoinions 
diametrically  the  reverse.  And  I  show  you  further,  that  in  this 
she  stands  alone  among  the  nations  calling  themselves  civilized. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  whom,  in  February,  1861,  she  named 
her  Yice  President,  with  commendable  frankness  admits  that 
she  does  so.  In  Savannah,  the  Mayor  presiding,  Mr.  Stephens, 
addressing  an  immense  crowd  on  the  21st  of  March  following 
his  election,  spoke  thus :  "  Slavery  is  the  natural  and  moral 
condition  of  the  negro.  This,  our  new  Government,  is  the  first, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great  physical,  philo- 
sophical, and  moral  truth."* 

Alone  she  stands  !  the  first  government,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  founded  on  the  principle — "  Slavery  is  good  ;  slavery  is 
moral ;  slavery  is  just ;"  the  only  people  in  all  the  eighteen 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Stephens  as  reported  in  the  "  Savannah  Republican."  It  is 
thence  copied  into  "  Putnam^ s  Rebellion  Record"  vol.  i.,  document  48,  pp.  44  to  49. 
The  Republican,  in  publishing  this  address,  says :  "  Mr.  Stephens  took  his  seat  amid 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  applause,  such  as  the  Athenseum  has  never  had  displayed 
within  its  walls  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant." 
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centuries  since  Christ  preaclied  justice  and  mercy,  wlio  rose  in 
rebellion  because,  among  their  brethren.  His  religion  was  ap- 
pealed to  in  favor  of  that  emancipation  which,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  England,  and  France,  and  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
and  Portugal,  and  Russia,  and  Holland,  have  all  conceded — 
a  tribute  to  Christian  civilization. 

Thus,  then.  Opinions  not  carried  out  in  practice — opinions 
unfavorable  to  slavery  expressed  in  the  North,  and  held  by  the 
President  elect — the  same  opinions  that  are  entertained  and 
have  been  acted  upon  by  almost  every  civilized  nation — these, 
according  to  Southern  declaration,  were  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  war :  opinions,  not  acts  ;  the  acts  were  all  the  other  way. 

Inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln 
expressly  reassumed,  in  his  Message,  the  ground  occupied  by 
himself,  and  by  a  large  majority  of  his  supporters,  before  the 
election.  "  I  have  no  purpose"  (said  he),  "  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  exists."  He  went  much  further.  Alluding,  in  the  same 
Message,  to  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  had 
passed  Congress  on  the  28th  of  February,  to  the  effect  that  no 
amendment  shall  ever  be  made  to  the  Constitution  authorizing 
Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  State,  the  President 
said  :  "  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevo- 
cable." 

This  was  the  first  act :  an  offer  sanctioned  by  Congress,  en- 
dorsed by  the  President,  so  to  amend  the  Constitution,  that 
never,  while  the  world  lasted,  should  the  power  be  given  to 
Congress,  by  any  subsequent  amendment,  to  interfere  with 
slavery. 

The  scene  when,  on  Mr.  Corwin's  motion,  this  amendment 
passed,  is  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  "As  the  vote 
proceeded,  the  excitement  was  intense,  and  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result,  the  inexpressible  enthusiasm  of  the  members 
and  the  crowded  galleries  found  vent  in  uproarious  demonstra- 
tions.    All  feel  that  it  is  the  harbinger  of  peace.""^ 

Was  it  the  harbinger  of  peace  ?  Did  this  concession — bor 
dering  surely  on  humiliation — a  promise,  as  to  slavery,  never 
through  all  time  to  amend  our  acts  no  matter  how  we  may 
change  our  opinions — did  this  unheard-of  concession  to  the 
slave  interest  conciliate  the  South,  or  arrest  her  action?  ?l 
passed  by,  like  the  idle  wind.  State  after  State  seceded.  Se- 
curity against  the  encroachment  alleged  to  be  intended — the 
amplest  within  the  bounds  of  possibility — ^had,  indeed,  been 
offered ;  but  the  remedy  did  not  reach  the  case.  Opinions  re- 
mained unchanged ;  and  the  rebellion  was  against  opinions. 

*  JV,  T.  Commercial,  February  28,  1861. 
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Men  in  the  Nortli  still  said  that  hnman  servitude  was  sinful. 
The  President  still  believed  that  "slavery  is  in  the  course  of  ul- 
timate extinction."  'No  fraternity  with  such  men !  JSTo  obedience 
to  such  a  President ! 

And  yet  this  President,  in  the  same  Inaugural  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  pushed  forbearance  to  the  verge  of  that  boundary 
beyond  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  "The  Government"  (he 
said  to  the  Secessionists  already  in  arms  against  lawful  author- 
ty) — "  the  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors."  And  in  mild 
but  cogent  terms  he  reminded  them  of  his  and  their  relative 
situations,  and  of  the  final  necessity  which  his  position  imposed 
upon  him,  "  You  have  no  oath "  (he  said)  "  registered  in 
Heaven  to  destroy  the  Government:  while  I  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it." 

He  spoke  to  the  deaf  adder.  As  if  they  had  sworn  before 
God  to  destroy  the  Government  under  which,  for  eighty  years, 
they  had  enjoyed  prosperity  and  protection,  they  became  the  ag- 
gressors. IJnassailed  by  that  Government,  they  opened  fire,  on 
the  memorable  twelfth  of  April,  from  the  batteries  of  Charles- 
ton, on  Fort  Sumter. 

The  echo  of  that  cannonade  reverberated  throughout  the 
Union.  The  North  rose  up,  like  a  strong  man  from  sleep.  It 
needed  not  the  President's  Proclamation,  issued  three  days 
thereafter,  to  call  men  forth.  In  advance  of  that  call,  the 
farmer  had  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow  ;  the  mechanic  had  de- 
serted his  workshop.      The  People  had  taken  the  war  in  hand. 

Such  were  the  causes  of  this  rebellion ;  such  were  the  acts  on 
either  side. 

What  have  been,  the  results  ?  The  war,  as  wars  in  their  com- 
mencement always  are,  was  popular.  Men  engaged  in  it,  as  in 
a  new  and  stirring  enterprise  men  are  wont  to  do,  with  en- 
thusiasm.  Unmingled  successes,  a  prompt  and  triumphant 
termination — these,  as  always  happens,  were  confidently  antici- 
pated. But  the  usual  checkered  fortunes  of  war  attended  our 
arms ;  now  a  victory,  now  a  defeat.  The  contest  was  protracted. 
Yisionary  hopes  of  speedy  triumph  faded  away.  Then  came 
revulsion  of  feeling,  sinking  of  spirit.  There  never  was  a  pro- 
tracted war  in  this  world,  no  matter  how  successful  in  the  end, 
without  just  such  a  reaction.  How  did  the  souls  of  our  revo- 
lutionary fathers,  sore  tried,  sink  within  them,  year  after  year — - 
how  often  did  Washington  himself  despair — before  the  final  vic- 
tory that  heralded  American  Independence  !  England  is  still  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  proud,  powerful,  prosperous ; 
yet,  during  her  five  years'  Peninsular  war  (in  Spain  against 
Kapoleon)  the  depression  in  England  was  almost  beyond  ex- 
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ample.  At  the  coinmencement  of  that  war  the  people  accepted 
it  with  acclamation.  Opposite  parties  in  Parliament  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  zeal  to  vote  men  and  money.  Before  a  year 
had  passed,  how  changed  was  the  scene !  The  retreat  and  de- 
feat at  Corunna  (the  Bull  Run  of  that  year's  campaign)  plunged 
the  nation  in  despair.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  stupid 
blunders  of  the  Government,  its  absurd  and  contradictory 
orders,  its  gross  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  war.  Croak- 
ers spoke  loudly  of  the  folly  of  any  attempt  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms  in  Spain.  Universal  distrust  seized  the 
public  mind.  The  Ministry  kept  their  places  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty. But  England's  pluck  bore  her  through.  She  spent 
four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  year,  bought  gold  at  thirty 
per  cent  premium  to  pay  her  troops,  persevered  to  the  end — 
and  conquered :  yet  not  till  her  Government  stocks,  ordinarily 
at  90,  had  come  to  stand  habitually  at  65  ;  nay,  before  Na- 
poleon was  finally  conquered,  had  fallen  to  53  (payable  in  de- 
preciated paper),  and  had  been  negotiated  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  that  rate. 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  it  was  the  uninformed  masses 
alone  who  despaired.  The  greatest  men  shared  the  doubt 
whether  England  was  not  tottering  to  her  destruction.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  These  cursed,  double  cursed 
news  from  Spain  have  sunk  my  spirits  so  much  that  I  am  al- 
most at  disbelieving  a  Providence.  There  is  an  evil  fate  upon 
us  in  all  we  do  at  home  or  abroad."  A  letter  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  is  still  more  gloomy.  "I  believe,  like  you"  (he 
writes  to  a  friend  at  Vienna),  "  in  a  resurrection,  because  I  be- 
lieve in  the  immortality  of  civilization ;  but  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  a  black  series  of  ages,  may  be  prepared  for  our  posterity 
before  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  The  race  of  man  may  reach 
the  promised  land,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  present 
generation  will  not  perish  in  the  wilderness."  * 

Such  is  the  dark  valley,  shadowed  by  despondency,  through 
which  even  the  most  powerful  nation,  once  engaged  in  a  great 
contest  of  life  and  death,  must  consent  to  travel  ere  it  emerges 
to  the  light.  If  we  were  not  prepared  to  traverse  its  depths — if 
we  have  not  courage  to  endure  even  to  the  end — we  ought  never 
to  have  entered  upon  the  gloomy  road  at  all.  Many  good  men 
thought,  at  the  outset,  that  the  wiser  course  was  to  let  the  de- 
luded South  go  in  peace.  A  thousand  times  better  to  have 
done  this  than  to  falter  and  look  back  now,  false  to  the  great 
task  we  have  undertaken,  recreant  to  the  solemn  purpose  on 

*  A  pamphlet  by  C.  J.  Stille,  on  this  subject,  giving  many  more  details,  is  well 
worth  studying.  Its  title  is,  "  How  a  free  people  conduct  a  great  war."  Published 
by  CoUins,  Philadelphia. 
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which  we  have  lavished  millions  of  treasure,  to  which  we  have 
set  the  seal  of  our  best  blood.  That  which  miglit  have  been 
graceful  concession  two  years  since,  would  be  base  submission 
to-dav. 

Base  and  unavailing !  What  are  the  proposals  now,  rife 
throughout  the  ISTorth-West,  among  the  friends  of  peace-at- 
any-price?.  Worst  devise  of  feeble  or  faithless  heads,  busily 
echoed  by  thousands  of  faint  hearts,  embodied  in  public  resolu- 
tions, trumpeted  through  hundreds  of  newspapers,  what  is  the 
favorite  project,  long  matured  in  secret,  that  is  urged  upon  you 
to-day  by  the  enemies  of  the  war  and  of  the  Administration 
that  conducts  it  ? 

Of  vast  import  is  that  project,  yet  a  few  words  suffice  to 
state  it.  The  greatest  of  human  changes  can  be  expressed  in 
one  word — Death  ! 

The  project  is,  to  reconstruct  the  Union,  leaving  out  the  l^ew 
England  States. 

This  plan  is  spoken  of  as  a  compromise.  The  South,  aban- 
doning her  avowed  intention  to  erect  a  separate  purely  slave- 
holding  Confederacy,  is  to  consent  to  receive  into  her  fellow- 
ship a  portion  of  the  ISTorthern  States.  The  ISTorthern  States,  in 
return,  are  to  abandon  six  of  their  number ;  those  six  in  which 
the  opinions  against  which  the  war  is  waged  chiefly  prevail. 

But  this  plan  is  no  after-thought — no  compromise  whatever. 
It  has  been  in  the  minds  and  intentions  of  the  Southern  leaders 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  rebellion. 

I  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  following :  Early  in  January, 
1861,  a  few  days  after  South  Carolina  had  seceded,  and  before 
any  other  State  had  followed  her  example.  Senator  Benjamin, 
of  Louisiana,  said  to  one  of  the  Foreign  Ministers :  "  A  great 
revolution  has  commenced.  It  will  end  in  the  separation  from 
the  Union  either  of  the  slave  States  or  of  l^ew  England." 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  same  time,  before  Jefferson  Davis 
had  left  Washington,  Mrs.  Davis,  conversing  with  a  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  lamenting  a  probable  separation, 
replied,  in  substance :  "  Do  not  afflict  yourself.  We  shall  not 
separate  from  Pennsylvania,  nor  JSTew  York,  nor  New  Jersey  ; 
they,  like  the  North- West,  are  our  natural  allies." 

It  was  the  original  plan,  abandoned  for  a  time,  when  the 
entire  North  rose  in  arms ;  unavowed  even  now ;  yet  secretly 
fomented  and  sanctioned  ever  since  the  elections  seemed  to  re- 
sult adversely  to  the  Administration,  and  since  meetings  and 
newspapers,  calling  themselves  Democratic,  have  been  sending 
forth,  to  an  enemy  in  arms,  words  of  sympathy  and  comfort. 

Well  might  such  a  plan  be  the  first  choice  oi*  the  secessionists ! 
Well  may  they  intrigue  with  the  North-West   to  favor   and 
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adopt  it  now  !  Far  better  for  them  than  a  mere  Southern 
Confederacy,  never  was  a  more  specious  nor  a  more  daring 
device  to  uphold  a  sinking  cause ! 

Look  at  it,  I  pray  you  ;  not  vaguely  or  hastily,  but  carefully, 
and  in  all  its  practical  details.  In  the  Senate,  thirty  Southern 
votes  to  twenty-two  Northern;  in  the  House,  ninety  Southern 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  thirteen  Northern.  One  House  hope- 
lessly gone  ;  while  twelve  votes  changed  would  give  a  Southern 
majority  in  the  other.  And  when  has  Congress  seen  the  day 
when  twice  twelve  votes  could  not  have  been  had  from  North- 
ern Representatives  for  any  measure  the  South  saw  fit  to  propose  ? 

Just  North  enough  in  the  scheme  to  afford  protection  and 
support  to  slavery  ;  and  not  North  enough  to  exert  over  it  the 
slightest  influence  or  control. 

Plausible,  too !  "  You  have  a  majority  in  one  House,  and  we 
in  the  other.     What  can  be  more  fair  ?" 

But  mark  the  workings  of  the  plan !  A  free  State  applies 
for  admission.  The  Bill  must  pass  the  Senate.  Will  it  pass  ? 
Slaveholders  have  to  decide  that  question.  Will  they  relin- 
quish the  balance  of  power  which  they  hold  in  their  grasp  ? 
While  they  retain  their  reason,  never  !  A  slave  State  for  every 
free  State  admitted ;  that  will  be  the  rule.  The  controlling 
majority  in  the  Senate,  therefore,  perpetual ! 

Think,  next,  of  the  nominations  by  the  President — a  Pres- 
ident, of  course,  who  believes  in  the  justice,  and  in  the  per- 
petual duration  of  negro  slavery — for  none  other  will  be  suf- 
fered to  take  his  seat ;  nominations  of  Cabinet  officers ;  of 
Foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls;  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  of  Generals  in  the  army ;  of  men  to  all  lucrative 
Post-offices ;  of  Registers  and  Receivers,  and  all  the  long  list 
of  other  nominations  to  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  President  and 
confirmatory  by  the  Senate.  Will  the  name  of  one  man  pasf 
the  ordeal  who  thinks  human  servitude  a  sin  or  an  evil,  or  whc 
believes  that  "slavery  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction?" 

It  will  be  a  Senate  requiring  a  political  test  for  office  that 
would  have  excluded  Washington,  if  proposed  for  Brigadier- 
General,  or  Jefi'erson,  if  nominated  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
For  Washington,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1786,  wrote  to  John 
F.  Mercer,  of  Maryland :  "  It  is  among  my  first  wishes  to  see 
some  plan  adopted  by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may  be 
abolished  by  law."  ^  And  Jefferson,  in  his  ''  Summary  Yiew  of 
the  Rights  of  British  America,"  originally  published  in  August, 
1774:,  said :  "  The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great 
object  of  desire  in  these  Colonies,  where  it  was,  unhappily,  intro- 
duced in  their  infant  state  ;"f  while,  eight  years  later,  in  his 

*  Sparks'  Washington,  vol.  ix.,  p.  159.  f  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  185. 
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"  'Notes  on  Yirginia,"  he  falls  into  that  "  erroneous  religious  be- 
lief" which,  according  to  the  South  Carolina  Declaration,  ren- 
ders hopeless  all  remedy  for  the  grievances  of  the  South. 
Adverting  to  a  possible  conflict,  in  the  future,  between  slave 
and  slaveholder,  he  says :  "  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute 
which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest."  * 

If  this  view  of  revolutionary  opinions  should  happen  to  sur- 
prise you,  it  will  be  because  you  are  less  accurately  informed  on 
the  subject  than  the  Yice  President  of  the  insurrectionary  States. 
Let  Mr.  Stephens  have  credit  for  the  honesty  with  which,  in 
the  address  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  he  made  this 
confession  :  "  The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  Jefferson  and 
most  of  the  leading  statesmen,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
old  Constitution,  were,  that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, socially,  morally,  and  politically."  The  "  ultimate  extinc- 
tion" heresy,  too,  was  shared  by  these  men,  as  Mr.  Stephens  thus 
reminds  us :  "  Slavery  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to 
deal  with  ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day  was, 
that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  institu- 
tion would  be  evanescent,  and  pass  away."  f 

Peconstruct  the  Union  without  New  England,  and  no  man 
who  shares  these  revolutionary  sentiments, — no  man  who  believes 
as  Washington  and  Jefferson  believed, — can  ever  reach  the 
Presidential  chair,  or  ever  receive,  from  the  occupant  of  that 
chair,  any  office,  at  home  or  abroad,  civil  or  military,  of  any 
importance  whatever. 

The  vast  patronage  of  the  Government — the  tens  of  millions 
annually  in  its  gift — would  become  a  gigantic  bribe.  Its  demor- 
alizing influence  in  calling  forth  professions  of  a  money-getting 
creed,  would  be  immense. 

Bat  well  would  it  be  if  this  wholesale  premium  on  hypocrisy 
were  the  only  evil,  or  the  worst  evil,  which  a  South-controlled 
Congress  would  bring  upon  us.  What  laws  would  such  a  Con- 
gress pass  ? 

The  characteristic  political  doctrine  universally  asserted 
throughout  the  South  is  this  :  "  The  Constitution  provides  that 
*  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.'  Therefore  all  citi- 
zens are  entitled,  wherever  they  may  reside,  to  equal  rights  of 
property.  Neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  a  State  has  a 
right  to  discriminate  between  different  kinds  of  property,  legally 
held.     It  is  unconstitutional  to  declare  by  law  that  any  legally 

*  JeffersorHs  Writings,  vol.  viii.,  p.  404. 

f  Address  of  A.  H.  Stephens,  reported,  as  stated  in  a  previous  note,  in  the  "  So- 
vannah  B^ublican." 
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held  property  is  property  in  one  portion  of  the  Union,  and  is  not 
property  in  another.  It  is  equally  unconstitutional  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  for  any  State,  to  pass  laws  which  shall  pro- 
hibit the  transfer  of  any  legally  held  property  from  one  portion 
of  the  Union  to  another ;  or  to  enact  that  any  one  species  of 
property  legally  used  in  any  one  State  or  Territory  may  not  be 
used  in  another. 

"  But  slaves  are  property :  as  absolutely  and  legally  articles  of 
merchandise  (though  difi'ering  in  kind)  as  horses,  or  cattle,  or 
flocks  of  sheep ;  property  righteously  as  well  as  legally  held ; 
property  the  holding  of  which  is  based  on  a  great  physical, 
philosophical,  and  moral  truth,  and  is  sanctioned  by  religion. 

*'  Therefore,  wherever  one  citizen  may  lawfully  take  or  use  his 
cattle  and  horses  and  flocks  of  sheep,  another  citizen  may  law- 
fully take  and  use  his  slaves.  To  prohibit  him  from  so  doing  is 
a  moral  wrong,  as  well  as  an  unconstitutional  act."  * 

That  is  the  openly-avowed  doctrine  and  demand  of  the  South. 
Individual  exceptions  to  such  opinions  there  are,  of  course,  in 
the  slave  States,  just  as,  in  the  free  States,  men  are  found  who 
believe  that  slavery  is  enjoined  by  morality  and  sanctioned  by 
religion.  But  the  official  declarations  of  the  South  prove,  and 
no  honest  slaveholder  will  deny,  that  I  have  here  fairly  and  can- 
didly stated  the  leading  article,  never  to  be  relinquished,  of 
their  political  creed. 

Upon  this  doctrine  was  based  that  claim  of  the  South  to  equal 
rights  of  settlement  in  the  Territories,  the  expected  denial  of 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  this  war.  Bat  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  doctrine  be  tenable  at  all,  it  applies  as  justly  to 
a  State  as  to  a  Territory.  An  Indianian  may  buy  a  Kentucky 
farm  and  settle  thereon  with  all  his  movable  property.  Shall 
a  Kentuckian  be  forbidden  to  settle,  in  like  manner,  on  a  farm 
in  Indiana,  unless  he  shall  first  sell  the  most  valuable  movable 
property  he  possesses  ? 

It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  earth  will  continue  to  revolve 
around  the  sun,  than  that  the  South,  while  slaveholding,  will 
persevere,  whenever  and  wherever  she  obtains  the  political  as- 
cendency, in  asserting  and  enforcing  by  law  what  she  regards 
as  her  political  rights  in  this  matter. 

*  If  any  man  doubt  that  this  is  the  claim  maintained  by  the  South,  and  short  of 
■which  she  will  never  be  satisfied,  let  him  read  the  note  on  the  last  page  of  this 
pamphlet,  on  recent  legal  opinions  and  decisions  touching  slaves. 

These  afford  conclusive  proof  that  the  South,  with  the  power  in  her  hands, 
would  declare  null  and  void,  because  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  Indiana  excluding  negroes.  Should 
we  tolerate  a  similar  provision  excluding  our  horses  and  cattle  from  Kentucky  ? 
A  State  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  even  lay  a  duty  on  property 
brought  within  her  limits  from  another  State  ;  far  less,  of  course,  can  she  exclude 
it  altogether. 
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Choose,  then,  farmers  of  Indiana !  citizens  of  the  IsTorth-West ! 
Strike  off  twenty-nine  votes  from  the  northern  majority  of  the 
House.  Abandon,  by  the  cession  of  twelve  votes  more,  your 
present  majority  in  the  Senate.  Consent  to  the  dismemberment 
of  your  country.  Relinquish  for  ever  to  the  South  the  balance  of 
legislative  power.  Do  this,  if  you  will.  But  bear  in  mind,  that  on 
the  day  you  assent  to  the  scandalous  compact,  you  will  have  vir- 
tually repealed  that  noble  Oedin-ai^ce  to  which  the  ]S[orth-West 
owes  not  freedom  only,  but  a  social  and  commercial  prosperity 
far  outstrijDping  that  of  any  slave-tilled  State.  Bear  in  mind 
that  on  that  day  you  will  have  to  decide,  which  of  two  alterna- 
tives you  will  advise  your  sons  to  select ; — to  regard  honest  la- 
bor as  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  or  to  take  their  chance  of 
working  in  sight  of  the  overseer,  side  by  side  with  the  slave. 

Do  all  this,  if  good  it  seem  to  you.  I  make  no  argument 
against  it.  Facts,  not  counsels,  are  what  I  offer  you.  I  but 
seek  to  shed  daylight  on  the  slaveholders'  project;  to  show  you, 
beforehand,  what  it  is  you  are  invited  to  do. 

The  invitation  is,  to  unite  your  fate  with  a  slave  empire ;  not 
an  empire  part  free  and  part  slave,  but  an  empire  all  slave ;  an 
empire  in  every  portion  of  which  slavery  will  be  permitted  by 
law,  and  restricted  as  to  the  number  of  slaves  by  soil  and  cli- 
mate alone.  The  invitation  is  to  become,  yourselves,  part  and 
parcel  of  such  an  empire ;  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  those 
who,  not  content  to  legalize  slavery,  canonize  it  also  ;  regard  it  as 
philosophical,  commend  it  as  moral,  extol  it  as  religious :  who 
adopt  it  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  social  edifice  and  the  basis 
of  the  political  system. 

The  invitation  is,  to  ignore,  or  to  defy,  the  public  sentiment 
of  Christendom.  The  invitation  is  to  stand  still,  or  sink  back, 
while  all  other  civilized  nations  advance.  An  eminent  writer, 
alluding  to  certain  ancient  collegiate  foundations  of  Europe, 
declared  that  they  were  not  without  their  use  to  the  historian 
of  the  human  mind :  immovably  moored  to  -the  same  station  by 
the  strength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight  of  their  anchors, 
they  served  to  mark  the  rapidity  of  the  current  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  borne  along.  Is  such  to  be  the  fate  and 
the  vocation  of  America,  once  proud,  powerful,  freedom-loving  ? 
Is  God's  mighty  current  of  Progress  to  sweep  past  her,  as  she 
lies  paralyzed,  weighted  down,  rock-stranded,  by  her  political 
sins  ? 

This  invitation  is  given  on  conditions.  The  first  is,  that 
throughout  this  slave  empire,  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  deny 
the  "  great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth",  now  first  re- 
cognized, upon  which  the  new  Government  is  founded ;  namely, 
that  slavery  is  the  natural  and  moral  condition  of  the  African 
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negro.  'No  man  is  to  be  permitted,  on  pain  of  pnnislinient,  to 
argue  that  slavery  is  sinful,  or  that  religion  condemns  it.  We 
are  required  to  go  back  to  the  spirit  of  those  days  when  it  was 
held  to  be  seditious  to  question,  by  speech  or  writing,  the  idea 
on  which  the  existing  Government  was  based  ;  to  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  age  of  England :  the  only  diiference  being  that  while 
under  the  old  English  rule,  it  was  punishable  as  sedition  to 
question  the  right  divine  of  Kings,  under  the  new  Southern 
rule,  sedition  is  to  be  punished  when  it  questions  the  right  divine 
of  slavery.  It  will  be  a  remarkable  experiment,  in  the  nine- 
teeth  century,  to  establish  a  government  upon  a  principle  which 
will  not  bear  question,  or  suffer  an  argument  touching  its  truth 
or  its  merits.  The  despotism  of  Naples  recently  went  down, 
crushed  by  the  difficulties  and  the  odium  of  maintaining,  in 
these  modern  days,  a  similar  state  of  things. 

The  second  condition  demanded  of  us  is,  that  the  ^N^orth, 
before  it  is  admitted  to  Southern  fellowship,  shall  cast  off  six  of 
her  States ;  thus  curtailing  her  power  and  .her  possessions  by 
the  surrender  of  nearly  one- fifth  of  her  population  and  more 
than  one-fifth  of  her  wealth. 

And  here  discloses  itself  the  Hercules  foot  of  this  most  auda- 
cious scheme.  Think  of  proposing  to  Great  Britain,  that  she 
should  set  Scotland  adrift,  or  to  France  that  she  should  detach 
and  abandon  all  JSTormandy !  When  was  dismemberment  ever 
dreamed  of  or  demanded,  except  by  a  victor  from  a  prostrate 
foe? 

And  will  no  other  demands  be  made  based  on  the  same  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  contracting  parties  ?  The  Southern  insur- 
rection will  have  cost  its  authors  a  thousand  millions,  at  the 
least.  Can  any  man  doubt  that  the  I^orth,  once  entrapped  into 
this  base  compact,  will  be  held  to  pay  her  full  share  of  that  stu- 
pendous sum? — not  only  to  accept  as  justifiable  an  insurrection 
against  lawful  authority,  but  to  pay  what  that  insurrection  cost  ? 
And  will  nothing  be  included  in  that  cost  but  the  bare  expenses 
of  the  war  ?  Is  it  not  certain,  beyond  possible  doubt,  that  there 
will  be  thousands  upon  thousands  of  claims  for  damages — for 
plantations  ruined,  for  dwellings  destroyed,  for  cotton  burnt,  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  lost — from  every  Southern  State 
that  has  been  reached  by  our  arms  ?  and  that  these  claims  will 
amount  to  hundreds  of  millions,  exceeding  probably  the  war 
expenses  themselves  ?  On  whom  is  to  be  imposed  the  enormous 
tax  that  is  to  pay  for  these  ravages  of  war  ?  On  whom  but  on 
those  who  inflicted  them  ?  And  when  such  a  tax  is  levied  and 
paid  by  you,  what  acknowledgment  can  be  imagined  more  prac- 
tically conclusive  of  the  admission  that  the  so-called  insurrection 
was  no  insurrection  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  noble  war  for 
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liberty  and  independence,  just  in  its  inception,  triumphant  in 
its  result  ? 

Their  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  we  should  become ; 
the  recorders  of  their  edicts ;  the  submissive  agents  to  execute 
their  good  pleasure ! 

And  if  we  yield  now,  so  should  we  be !  If  with  half  the  ter- 
ritory constituting  the  Slave  States  virtually  in  our  possession, 
we  accept  at  the  hands  of  armed  enemies  the  very  plan  they 
themselves  had  chalked  out  before  a  cannon  was  fired,  richly 
shall  we  deserve  our  fate  !  Under  such  a  plan  the  insurgents 
would  not  merely  have  secured  their  own  independence :  con- 
querors over  us,  they  would  have  mastered  ours.  Have  we 
mercy  to  expect  ?     Woe  to  the  vanquished  ! 

Let  there  be  no  self-deception.  If  we  are  to  do  this  thing, 
let  us  look  it  honestly  in  the  face,  and  make  plain  to  ourselves 
what  it  is  we  are  doing.  We  give  up  ;  we  surrender ;  we  ac- 
knowledge (twenty  millions  against  six)  that  we  are  heaten.  Yet 
that  is  a  trifle  :  the  bravest  may  be  defeated  ;  the  holiest  cause 
may  fail.  But  we,  if  we  take  this  step,  must  consent  to  repent- 
ance as  well  as  to  submission.  Before  the  world  we  must  con- 
fess our  sins.  Before  the  world  our  acts  must  declare,  that 
from  the  first,  we  were  in  the  wrong  and  the  South  in  the  right. 
Before  the  world  our  acts  must  declare,  that  a  thousand  millions 
have  been  squandered — that  a  hundred  thousand  brave  men 
have  sunk  from  the  battle-field  to  the  grave — all  in  a  disgraceful 
warfare,  all  in  an  iniquitous  cause. 

And  the  retrospect,  when  this  war,  thus  stigmatized  as  ag- 
gressive and  faithless,  is  brought  to  a  shameful  close  !  The 
scene,  when  the  thinned  ranks  of  a  hundred  Indiana  regiments, 
whose  gallant  deeds,  untarnished  by  a  single  disgrace,  have 
been  till  now  the  pride  and  boast  of  their  State — the  scene  of 
bitter  humiliation,  when  these  brave  and  war-worn  men  shall 
return — to  find  themselves  degraded  from  patriots  to  marauders  ; 
their  labors  counted  but  an  outrage,  their  wounds  a  disgrace ; 
shall  return,  to  hear  their  dead  comrades  spoken  of  as  mer- 
cenaries hired  by  the  oppressor,  and  justly  overtaken  by  the 
oppressor's  fate ;  shall  return,  to  find  the  war-made  widow  pen- 
sionless,  the  soldier's  orphan  cast  helpless  on  the  mercy  of  the 
world ! 

And  then  the  scene — it  may  be  far  more  terrible  yet — when 
Indiana,  base  and  craven,  shall  put  forth  her  hand  attempting 
to  sign  the  compact  of  degradation  ! 

Attemjpting  to  sign  !  Will  the  attempt  ever  be  consum- 
mated ?  In  peace,  without  bloodshed,  without  the  hand  of 
brother  raised  against  brother,  of  father  against  son — never ! 
Until  Indiana  shall  have  shared  a  worse  fate  than  Missouri  or 
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Kentucky,  or  Yirginia ;  until  her  fields  shall  be  desolate,  her 
cities  spoiled,  her  substance  wasted ;  until  we  shall  have 
learned,  by  sickening  experience,  the  nightly  terrors,  the  daily 
horrors  of  civil  war — never !  Will  the  men  who  have  stood 
firm  while  shot  and  shell  decimated  their  ranks,  turn  cowards 
on  their  return  to  their  native  State,  and  patiently  sufi'er  it  ? 
So  sure  as  God  lives,  never — never ! 

Let  Indiana,  belying  the  courage  she  has  shown  on  the  battle 
field,  casting  from  her  the  last  remnant  of  self-respect,  false  to 
her  constitutional  obligations,  blind  to  a  future  of  abject  ser- 
vility, deaf  alike  to  the  warnings  of  revolutionary  wisdom  and 
to  the  voice  of  Civilization  speaking  to-day  in  her  ears — let 
Indiana,  selling  Freedom's  birthright  for  less  than  Esau's  price, 
resolve  to  purchase  Southern  favor  by  Northern  dismember- 
ment and  the  world-wide  contempt  that  would  follow  it — but 
let  her  know,  before  she  enters  that  path  of  destruction,  that  her 
road  will  lie  over  the  bodies  of  her  murdered  sons,  past  prostrate 
cabins,  past  ruined  farms,  through  all  the  desolation  that  fire 
and  sword  can  work.  Let  her  know,  that  before  she  can  link 
her  fate  to  a  system  that  is  as  surely  doomed  to  ultimate  extinc- 
tion as  the  human  bod}^  is  finally  destined  to  death,  there  will 
be  a  war  within  her  own  borders  to  which  all  we  have  yet 
endured,  will  be  but  as  the  summer's  gale,  that  scatters  a  few 
branches  over  the  highway,  compared  to  the  hurricane  that 
plows  its  broad  path  of  ruin,  mile  after  mile,  leaving  behind, 
in  its  track,  a  prostrate  forest,  harvest  crops  uprooted,  and 
human  habitations  overthrown. 

But  the  hurricane  is  of  God's  sending.  Whether  the  tempest 
of  war,  from  which  He  has  hitherto  mercifully  preserved  our 
State,  shall  now  sweep  over  it,  as  it  has  swept  over  the  ill- 
fated  Southern  border,  depends.  Citizens  of  Indiana,  upon  you. 
Courage,  prudence,  patriotism  will  avert  it.  Faint-heartedness 
and  folly  will  bring  it  down  upon  our  heads.  If  it  come,  God 
help  the  present  generation  that  has  to  endure  it !  God  help 
our  children  after  us,  to  whom  we  bequeath  a  ISTorth-West 
steeped  in  scandalous  dependence,  so  long  as  she  submits  to 
her  masters,  and  a  prey  to  a  second  civil  war,  so  soon  as  she 
awakes  to  her  true  condition,  and  draws  the  sword  once  more, 
to  redeem  the  errors  of  the  past ! 

KOBEET  DALE  OWEK. 
March  4,  18C3. 


Note,  as  to  recent  legal  opinions  and  decisions  touching  sla/very. — The  direct  question 
whether  slaves  brought  by  their  masters  to  reside  in  a  Free  State  become  free — in  other  words, 
whether  a  State  law  be  constitutional  which  declares  free  all  slaves,  not  fugitives,  who  may  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  State, — has  never  been  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  Court  was  based  on  principles,  the 
practical  application  of  which  appears  to  establish  the  right  of  an  owner  of  slaves  to  their  "  service 
and  labor"  throughout  life,  no  matter  where  that  life  may  be  spent. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  that  opinion,  declares :  That  negroes  imported  from  Africa,  were 
"brought  here  as  articles  of  merchandise ; "  that  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  which 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  a  negro  of  the  African  race  was  regarded  as  an 
article  of  property,  and  held  and  bought  and  sold  as  such,"  and  that,  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  the  negro  was  "  treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and  traffic,  whenever  a 
profit  could  be  made  by  it."    As  such  Chief  Justice  regards  him. 

Dred  Scott,  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  a  slave  owned  in  Missouri  by  Dr.  Emerson,  had  been 
taken  by  his  owner  into  Illinois,  kept  there  two  years,  then  kept  two  years  in  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  while  that  Compromise  was  in  force,  and 
had  then  been  brought  back  to  Missouri. 

The  Court,  after  reciting  that  "  Scott  was  a  slave  when  taken  into  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
there  held  as  s^c/t,"  decided  that  when  brought  back  to  Missouri  he  remained  a  slave,  inasmuch 
as  "  his  status,  as  free  or  slave,  depended  on  the  laws  of  Missouri,  not  of  Illinois.'''' 

So  also  of  his  residence  in  a  Territory  declared  free  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  The  Court 
held  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  because  the  Constitution  recognizes  a  slave  as  property 
and  "makes  no  distinction  between  that  property  and  any  other."  And  the  Court  decides  that 
Scott  cannot  be  liberated  under  such  a  law. 

Though  the  question  did  not  come  before  the  Court  for  decision,  whether  Scott  could  have  been 
held  for  life  as  a  slave  in  Illinois,  yet  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  above,  that  that  question  also 
would  be  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Either  Scott,  while  residing  with  Dr.  Emerson  in  Illinois, 
was  his  slave  or  he  was  not.  If  his  slave,  as  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  would  imply,  then 
slaveholders  may  hold  their  slaves  to  service  and  labor  in  a  Free  State.  If  not  his  slave,  he  was  a 
freeman.   But  if  a  freeman,  how  could  any  law  of  Missouri  be  held  again  to  reduce  him  to  slavery  ? 

In  the  Lemmon  case  (before  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  January,  1860),  in  which  the 
question  came  up,  whether  slaves  owned  by  a  Yirginian  in  transit  through  the  State  of  New  York 
became  free,  the  Court  decided  (five  against  three)  in  favor  of  the  slaves.  But  the  arguments  of 
the  counsel  (CConor)  assigned  by  the  State  of  Yirginia  for  the  slaveowner,  clearly  indicate  the 
character  and  extent  of  Southern  claims  in  this  matter,  and  the  principles  upon  which  these  are 
based.  He  said :  "  Property  in  African  negroes  is  not  an  exception  to  any  general  rule.  Upon 
rational  principles  it  is  no  more  local  or  peculiar  than  any  other  property."  And  he  argued  that  a 
State  has  the  same  right  to  declare  a  wife  who  might  be  brought  within  its  limits  to  be  "free 
from  all  obligations  of  that  condition,"  as  to  declare  the  same  thing  of  a  slave. 

It  is  to  be  conceded  that  no  Court  has  yet  made  a  decision  in  conformity  with  the  claims  here 
put  forth,  on  behalf  of  Virginia.  But  can  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  demanded  by  the 
South  be  doubted  or  misunderstood  ?  And  whenever  a  Senate  with  a  perpetual  Southern  majority 
shall  have  the  control  of  nominations  for  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  it  not  morally  certain 
that  the  decision,  in  the  premises,  of  Judges  thus  selected  will  be  in  favor  of  Yirginia's  claims  ? 
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THE  ECHO  FROM  THE  ARMY 


WHAT  OUE  SOLDIEES  SAY  ABOUT  THE  COPPEEHEABS. 


There  is  an  old  story  of  an  Irishman  who  com- 
plained of  the  incivility  of  a  famous  echo,  near 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  He  shouted :  "  I've  got 
ye  now  1"  and  received,  somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
the  reply  :  "  You  lie  1"  The  Copperheads  of  the 
Northern  and  "Western  States  have  come  unex- 
pectedly upon  a  similar  experience.  Their  cries 
of  treason  are  echoed  back  from  the  army,  but 
the  echo  is  a  cry  of  loyalty,  determined  and 
often  fierce,  which  will  probably  prevent  them 
from  tempting  fortune  in  that  direction  again. 

Some  little  time  was  needed  for  our  gallant 
soldieis  in  the  field  to  awaken  to  the  con- 
■  sciousness  that  a  set  of  men  who  had  carefully 
remained  at  home,  were  conspiring,  with  double- 
dyed  treachery,  to  sell  them  to  the  enemy.  But 
now  they  are  awake,  and  from  every  direction, 
from  every  army,  responses  come  which  show 
that  our  soldiers  are  loyal  to  the  core,  and  not 
only  loyal,  but  confident  in  their  power  to  beat 
both  the  enemy  in  their  front  and  the  enemy  in 
their  rear.  In  whatever  State  the  copperheads 
have  been  at  work,  from  the  soldiers  of  that  State 
come  up  words  of  rebuke  to  sneaking  traitors  at 
home,  words  of  devotion  to  the  Union  and  to 
lawful  liberty.  And  as  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio  these  copperheads  have  been  most  loud- 
voiced  and  active,  so  from  the  soldiers  of  these 
States  we  have  the  most  abundant  demonstrations 
of  courage  and  fidelity  to  our  Government. 

General  Rosecrans,  bravest  and  best,  no  poli- 
tician, but  a  quiet,  unostentatious  soldier,  wrote 
to  the  Ohio  legislature  a  letter  which  Washington 
might  have  written  in  the  Revolution.    He  saya ; 

"  I  am  amazed  that  any  one  can  think  of  peace 
on  any  terras.  He  who  entertains  this  sentiment 
is  fit  only  to  be  a  slave ;  he  who  utters  it  at  this 
time^  is,  moreover,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who 


deserves  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  hoDorabla 
men." 

The  ofiicers  of  Ohio  regiments  in  Rosecrans' 
army  had  a  meeting  on  the  12th,  and  adopted  a 
strong  address  and  resolutions  against  the  trea- 
sonable peace  movement  of  the  copperhead  poli- 
ticians. The  resolutions  were  universally  and 
enthusiastically  approved  by  the  Ohio  regiments. 
They  say  : 

"If  some  miserable  demagogues  among  you 
must  vomit  forth  their  treason,  let  them  keep  it 
at  home.  We  want  none  of  their  vile  letters, 
speeches,  or  papers  here.  The  Army  of  the  West 
is  in  terrible  earnest.  Earnest  to  conquer  and 
destroy  armed  rebels.  Earnest  to  meet  force  with 
force.  Earnest  in  its  hearty  detestation  of  cow- 
ardly traitors  at  home.  Earnest  in  will  and  power 
to  overcome  all  who  desire  the  nation's  ruin. 
Ohio's  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  the  field, 
citizens  at  home,  potent  in  either  capacity,  ask 
their  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  by  their  fire- 
sides and  in  their  peaceful  homes  to  hear  and  heed 
this  appeal,  and  to  put  an  end  to  covert  treason 
at  home,  more  dangerous  now  to  our  material 
existence  than  the  presence  of  armed  hosts  of 
misguided  rebels  at  home." 

A  correspondent  on  the  ground  writes : 

"  The  cheers  with  which  the  address  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Ohio  regiments  would  have  sent  a 
thrill  of  joy  to  the  heart  of  every  loyal  man  in 
the  country." 

The  officers  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Ohio  Volunteers  held  a  meeting  at  Romney,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  10th,  in  which  they  resolved: 

"  That  we  will  hail  with  feelings  of  delight  the 
dawnings  of  peace ;  but  we  can  think  of  no  peace 
worth  having  short  of  crushing  out  the  rebellion, 
and  the  complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of 
the  Government  over  every  foot  of  her  soil.  East, 
West,  North,  and  South. 

"  That  nothing  but  an  unconditional  surrender 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels  will  answer  tlui  demand 
of  the  true  soldier  and  patriot. 


"  Tliat  we  regard  the  efforts  of  the  copperheads 
of  Oliio  to  demoralize  the  army  by  writirij^  trea- 
sonable letters  to  the  soldiers  in  tlie  field,  byr.rg- 
ing  tlipm  to  desert  their  flig,  by  misrepresenting 
the  Administration  and  the  objects  of  the  war, 
and  by  all  the  means  conceived  only  by  traitors, 
as  unworthy  American  citizens,  and  more  dansjer- 
ous  and  heinous  than  the  efforts  of  armed  rebels 
who  meet  us  in  deadly  coufilcfc  on  the  battle- 
field. 

"  'J'hat  we  will  cause  to  be  remembered  those 
cowardly  grumblers  and  traitors,  craven  spirits, 
who,  instead  of  aiilingus  in  our  noble  purp  se  by 
their  presence  in  the  ranks,  are  at  home  aiding 
and  abetting  rebels  by  keeping  up  a  fire  in  our 
rear." 

"Soldiers  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps"  write  to  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial^  from  before  Vicksburg : 

"We  didn't  take  an  oath  to  fight  against 
traitoi's  in  the  South  alone.  No  !  And  we  will 
willingly  shoot  down  traitors  in  the  North. 
whenever  thoy  go  too  far  in  their  wicked 
schenu's.  'J'hey  have  gone  far  enough  now,  and 
their  irjfernal  design  against  our  dear  Union 
must  be  crushed.  They  may  talk  about  the  fed- 
eral army  being  tired  of  war,  but  they  talk 
about  a  lie  so  base  that  soldiers  do  not  notice  it. 
"We  are  in  the  army,  and  will  remain  in  it  until 
the  American  Union  rests  in  peace,  triumphant 
over  the  rebellious  States,  auci  traitors  hanged, 
whether  iSorth  or  South." 

Col.  Lcggett,  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Ohio,  a 
bitter  democrat,  writes : 

"  I  entered  the  military  service  to  aid  in  re- 
storing and  sustaining  the  inteu^rity  and  unity  of 
my  Government.  For  that  object  I  have  fought  and 
bled,  and  for  that  I  am  still  wdiing  to  fight  and 
bleed,  and  no  blander  or  mistakes  upon  the  part  of 
the  President  can  justify  me  in  witlidrawing  from 
the  army,  while  the  enemies  of  the  Government 
are  in  arms  against  it." 

From  Indiana  soldiers,  too,  there  is  a  cry 
against  Indiana  copperheads. 

General  Milroy  (democrat)  and  his  staff  write 
to  In  a  ian  a  poll  3 : 

"  Anv  man  or  set  of  men,  who,  in  times  like 
these,  when  our  Government  is  engaged  in  a 
deadly  struggle  for  its  existence — a  struggle 
which  involves  not  only  the  fate  of  free  govern- 
ment in  our  own  country,  but  for  all  the  world  — 
would  attempt  to  disgrace  and  prostitute  the 
name  of  democrat  by  organizing  a  party  under 
tliat  name  to  oppose  the  Government,  and  divide 
and  distract  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  are 
traitors  much  meaner  than  those  in  arn^s  who 
boldly  and  directly  seek  the  destruction  of  the 
Government,  for  these  prtended  democrats  sneak- 
ingly  and  iadirectiy  seek  the  same  end  by  excit- 


ing prejudice  against    the  Government,  and  di- 
vision among  the  people." 

General  Hovey  and  his  Indiana  Colonels  sta- 
tioned at  Helena,  Arkansas,  have  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  democrats  of  Imliana,  warning  them 
against  showing  favor  to  the  peace  plots  of 
schemers.  They  express  themselves  with  sol- 
dierlv  indip^nation : 

"  What  !  admit  that  we  are  whipped  ?  Tliat 
twenty-three  millions  of  northern  men  are  unequal 
to  nine  millions  of  the  South  ?  Sliame  on  the 
State  that  would  entertain  so  disgraceful  a  propo- 
sition !  Shame  upon  the  democrat  who  would  sub- 
mit to  it,  and  raise  his  cowardly  voice,  and  claim 
that  he  was  an  Indianian!  In  this  dark  liour  of 
our  country's  trial  there  is  but  one  road  to  success 
and  peace,  and  that  is,  to  be  as  firmly  united  for 
our  Government  as  the  rebels  are  against  it.  Small 
differences  of  opinion  amount  to  nothing  in  this 
grand  struggle  for  a  nation's  existence.  Do  not 
place  even  one  straw  in  the  way,  and  remember 
that  every  word  you  speak  to  encourage  the 
South  nerves  the  arm  that  strikes  the  blow  which 
is  aimed  at  the  heart's  blood  of  our  brothers  and 
kindred." 

They  tell  their  fellow-citizens  that 

"  The  rebels  of  the  South  are  leaning  on  the 
northern  democracy  for  support,  and  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that  unjustifiable  opposition  to 
tlie  Administration  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
*  the  enemy.' " 

They  say : 

"The  name  of  democrat,  associated  with  all 
that  is  bright  and  glorious  in  the  liistory  of  the 
past,  is  being  sullied  and  disgraced  by  dema> 
gogues  who  are  appealing  to  th(!  lowest  preju- 
dices  and  passions  of  our  people.  We  have 
nothing  to  expect  from  the  South,  and  nothing  to 
hope  without  their  conquest.  They  are  now 
using  their  money  freely  to  subsidize  the  press 
and  politicians  of  the  North,  and  with  what  effect 
the  tone  of  some  of  our  journals  and  the  speeches 
of  some  of  our  leaders  testify." 

And  they  add: 

"  Indiana's  proud  and  loyal  legions  nuTnb*»r  at 
leapt  seventy  thousand  effective  men  in  the  field, 
and  with  one  great  heart  we  know  that  they 
\\  ould  repudiate  all  unholy  combinations  tending 
to  the  dismemberment  of  our  Government." 

A  soldier  writes  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  from 

the  battle-field  of  Murfreesboro' : 

"  What  else  was  the  avimnx  of  the  Indiana 
resolutions  than  a  mockery  of  the  memory  of  the 
Indiana  dead  ? 

"The  first  greetings  to  our  great  but  dearly 
bought  victory  at  Murfreesboro'  were  cowardly 


cries  for  '  peace.*  While  wc  were  p:athcring  to- 
gether the  mutilated  bodies  of  our  brave  boys, 
and  tenderly  placing  them  in  rude  fashioned 
graves  in  the  field  where  they  nobly  fell,  mem- 
bers of  a  legislative  body  in  the  North  were  re- 
solving an  epitaph  for  their  State's  fallen  braves, 
and  the  sum  of  their  resolving  might  truthfully 
be  read  thus : 

«<  Here  Lies  a  Fellow, 

Whose    Mistaken  Zeal    for    his  Country's  Integrity  and 

Honor 

Caused  him  to  Unconstitutionally  Slay 

Our  Dear  Down-trodden  Southern  Brethren,  in  an 

Unholy  Cause." 

A  formal  address  of  "  The  Soldiers  of  Indiana 
to  the  Citizens  of  Indiana"  says: 

"  We  expect  to  come  home  some  day.  "We  will 
either  ome  triumphantly  rejoicing  over  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  lor  which  we  have 
already  endured  so  much,  or  we  will  come  hu- 
miliated and  disheartened  at  our  defeat,  and  the 
consequent  desolation  of  our  country  and  our 
homes.  In  either  event  we  will  remember  and 
honor  those  who  have  aided  and  encouraged  us 
by  their  influence  at  home,  and  will  visit  those 
who  have  sought  to  defeat  us  with  a  retribution 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  they  have 
Drought  upon  us  and  our  country." 

Colonel  C.  L.  Dunham,  commanding  the  Second 
Indiana  Brigade,  writes  from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  4th 
inst.,  to  Governor  Morton: 

"  Vigorous  measures  must  be  adopted,  or  our 
army,  under  the  influence  of  the  scoundrels  and 
traitors  at  home  who  are,  by  their  letters,  scatter- 
ing discontent  among  our  soldiers,  will  be  demor- 
alized and  destroyed,  and  the  scourge  of  this  war 
will,  in  less  than  six  month^,  be  rolled  back  upon 
the  fair  fields  of  our  glorious  Northwest. 

"  These  men  know  not  what  they  do,  and  if 
they  expect  any  general  sympathy  in  the  army, 
they  are  reckoning  without  their  host." 

It  is,  however,  in  Illinois,  that  the  copperheads 
have  been  busiest  in  their  work  of  treachery, 
and  it  is  accordingly  from  Illinois  soldiers  that 
we  have  the  most  abundant  testimony  of  un- 
flinching loj'alty  and  determination.  Thus,  on 
the  30th  of  January,  a  meeting  of  Illinois  officers 
was  called  at  Corinth,  and  adopted  "resolutions 
to  show  to  Governor  Yates  and  the  other  State 
officers  of  Illinois,  and  to  all  our  friends  at  home, 
that  we  are  still  in  favor  of  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  that  we  will  uphold  our 
President  and  Governor  in  all  their  efforts  to  put 
down  this  rebellion." 

The  third  resolution  readd  thus: 

"  Hesolvedp  That  we  hare  watched  the  traitor- 


ous conduct  of  those  members  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  who,  misrepresenting  their 
constituency,  have  been  proposing  a  cessation  of 
the  war,  avowedly  to  arrange  terms  of  peace,  but 
really  to  give  time  for  the  exhausted  rebels  to  re- 
cover strength  and  renew  their  plotting  to  divest 
Governor  Yates  of  the  rights  and  authority  vest- 
ed in  him  by  our  State  constitution  and  laws;  and 
to  them  we  calmly  and  firmly  say  ;  Beware  of 
the  terrible  retribution  that  ift  falling  upon  your 
coadjutors  at  the  South,  and  that  as  your  crime  is 
tenfold  blacker,  it  will  swiftly  smite  you  with  ten' 
fold  more  horror,  should  you  persist  in  your  dam- 
nable deeds  of  treason" 

And  the  fifth  reads  thus : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  detestation  and 
will  ever  execrate  any  man  who,  in  this  struggle 
for  our  national  life,  offers  factious  opposition  to 
either  the  federal  or  state  authorities,  in  their 
efforts  or  measures  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  this  godless  re- 
bellion." 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  sent  to  the  commanding  oflScer  of 
each  Illinois  regiment  in  the  district,  to  be  read  at 
dress  parade,  and  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  men  of 
each  regiment. 

Certificates  from  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
Seventh,  i:ighth,  Ninth,  Twelfth,  Fiftieth,  Fifty- 
second,  Fifty-seventh,  Sixty- second,  and  Sixty- 
sixth  Illinois  regiments  show  that  the  resolutions 
were  thus  read  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
men. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Sixty-second 
Illinois  regiment,  Colonel  James  M.  True  in  the 
chair,  this  resolution  was  adopted  : 

*'  Resolved,  That  we  denounce  the  wickedness 
and  baseness  of  those  citizens  of  the  North  who, 
by  disloyal  speeches  and  otherwise,  impart  confi- 
dence and  hope  to  rebels  in  arms  against  their 
Government ;  who  encourage  Union  soldiers  to 
desert,  and  threaten  armed  resistance  to  their  re« 
covery ;  and  who,  by  letters,  speeches,  or  acts,  en- 
deavor to  promote  disaffection  in  the  army,  the 
last  hope  of  the  nation ;  that  we  appeal  to  oui 
fathers,  our  brothers,  and  our  friends  at  home,  to 
discountenance,  oppose,  and  put  down  those  base 
and  infamous  wretches,  who,  while  breathing  the 
free  air  of  Illinois,  sympathize  with  treason  and 
denounce  the  government  which  has  given  them 
peace  and  security,  with  liberty,  from  their  child- 
hood, now  struggling  almost  in  a  death  agony,  and 
who,  from  motives  of  aoibition,  or  for  their  own 
personal  aggrandizement  or  advantage,  would 
lend  their  aid,  however  indirectly,  to  reduce  lili- 
nois  to  the  unhappy  situatiou  of  the  rebel  south 


crn  states,  the  seat  of  bligliting  and  desolating 
war." 

At  another  meeting  of  Illinois  troops,  a  series 

of  resolutions  were  adopted,  of  which  this  is  one  : 

•*  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  proclaim  to  the 
world  our  undying  love  of  the  Union  of  States, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  our  eternal  and  everlasting 
abhorrence  for  traitors,  whether  found  in  armed 
rebelHon  at  the  South,  or  in  disloyal  conventions 
and  legislatures  North." 

From  the  Forty-sixth  Illinois  regiment,  station- 
ed at  Moscow,  Tennessee,  comes  the  following,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Dixon  (Illinois)  Telegraph,  dated 
January  29 : 

"  We  hate  those  villains  and  traitors  who  are 
afraid  that  the  rebels  will  be  hurt  or  deprived  of 
their  property,  and  would  rather  shoot  them  than 
southern  traitors.  We  are  surprised  that  men 
should  be  allowed  to  put  forth  such  resolutions  as 
those  lately  passed  in  Springfield,  and  if  the  black- 
heartir'd  cowards  who  put  them  forth  think  they 
have  friends  in  tlie  army,  they  are  sadly  deceived. 
Dark  and  dispiriting  as  the  futiu'e  looks,  we  are 
still  ready  to  fight  traitors  ;  and  when  those  in 
the  South  are  put  down,  we  want  a  chance  at 
those  detestable  and  cowardly  ones  in  the  North. 
General  Grant's  army  was  never  in  better  fight- 
ing trim  than  at  present,  and  if  the  traitors  of  Il- 
linois will  come  down  here,  it  v»'ill  do  its  utmost 
to  exterminate  them  with  their  brother  rebels." 

The  Thirteenth  Illinois,  from  their  camp  in  the 
field  before  Vicksburg,  sent  a  bugle  blast  against 
the  peace  traitors  at  home,  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 10th.  They  specifically  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  President,  though  they  gay  many 
of  them  opposed  his  election,  and  they  add : 

"That  we  firmly  and  cordially  endorse  the 
President's  rroclamation  emancipating  the  slaves 
of  rebels,  thereby  depriving  them  of  one  of  their 
greatest  elements  of  strengtli,  and  we  will,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  aid  in  the  execution  and  en- 
forcement of  the  same. 

"That  any  peison  or  newspaper  uttering  or 
publisliing  opinions  that  the  army  of  lUinoi?,  in 
the  field,  are  anxious  to  quit  the  service  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes  on  account  of  the  policy  of 
the  President,  utter  his  or  their  own  sentiments, 
which  we  consider  disloyal,  and  a  libel  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  army. 

"That  we  are  unconditionally  opposed  to  any 
armisiice  or  convention  having  for  its  oViject  any 
compromise  or  settlement  of  the  difficulties  now 
existing  between  the  United  Stales  and  the  trai- 
tors in  arms,  except  on  unconditional  submission 
to  the  laws  whicli  they  have  without  cause  so 
wickedly  violated" 


The  following  was  adopted  unanimously  (ex- 
cept one  vote)  and  enthusiastically  by  Col.  Niles's 
regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Illinois, 
at  Fort  Pickering,  Memphis,  on  the  11th  of 
February : 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  soldiers  of  Illinois,  in  arms 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  have  nothing  now  to  do 
with  politics,  or  political  discussions,  nor  any  de- 
sire to  mingle  in  them ;  we  wish  and  intend  to  do 
our  duty  as  soldiers.  With  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  its  head,  Abraham  Lincoln,  our 
Commander-in-Chief,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our 
oaths  bind  us  to  obey  his  orders  and  the  orders 
of  the  officers  appointed  over  lis,  and  to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Our  oaths  we 
will  keep,  so  help  us  Godl  But  while  we  deny 
not  the  right  and  duty  of  political  discussion  to 
those  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity  there- 
for, we  protest  with  all  the  energy  and  vehemence 
of  our  natures,  and  with  all  the  patriotism  of  our 
hearts  We  inveigli  and  protest  against  surrender 
or  retreat,  and  against  any  armistice,  or  truce,  or 
peace,  or  compromise,  with  traitors  in  arms;  and 
we  here  solemnly  resolve  that  we  will  hold  that 
man  as  a  traitor  and  an  eternal  enemy  to  us,  to 
our  children,  and  to  our  country,  who  shall  pro- 
pose, or  lias  proposed,  any  settlement  by  which 
the  rebellion  shall  be  screened  from  just  punish- 
ment, and  the  country  and  her  defenders  cheated 
of  the  fruits  of  past  victories  and  present  triumph. 
Our  labors,  blood,  and  treasures  shall  not  be  spent 
in  vain." 

General  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  a  democrat 

of  the  straitest  sect,  when  he  heard  of  the  action 

of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  wrote : 

"  Tell  them  up  North  for  me  that  we  can  whip 
the  rebels,  and  are  going  to  do  it;  and  when  we 
are  done,  we  are  to  return  home.  When  we  get 
there  we  shall  yet  be  strong  enough  to  summarily 
punish  any  secession  sympathizers,  or  peace 
preachers  that  we  may  be  able  to  find  in  our 
way." 

Colonel  Frank  Sherman  wrote  on  the  14th 
instant,  from  the  Camp  on  Stone  river,  Ten- 
nessee :  , 

"  Let  the  disunionists  of  the  North  take  heed* 
We  do  not  propose  quietly  to  allow  them  to  tfam- 
pl«  on  our  I'ighta,  and  help  to  dig  our  graves. 
What  we  expect  and  look  for  is  that  men  will  not 
long  be  allowed  to  utter  traitors'  sentiments  at 
our  homes ;  that  there  is  true  patriotism  enough 
left  to  save  the  countr}',  and  rub  out  traitors  of 
all  degrees  at  home,  in  the  guise  of  loyalty,  to 
whatever  ])arty  they  may  belong.  Every  officer 
and  soldier  that  I  have  talked  with  in  regard  to 
our  duty,  agrees  with  me;  that  we  will  sustain, 
to  the  deat?h,  our  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Presi- 


dent  of  the  United  States,  in  all  measures  and 
orders  that  he  may  issue  for  the  crushing  of  the 
rsbeliion  in  the  southern  states." 

"  G.  H.,  Co.  A,  2d  Illinois  Cavalry,"  writes  from 
Memphis,  February  7th,  about  the  copperheads: 

"  I  say  that  all  such  men  ought  to  be  made  to 
leave  the  country  or  be  hung.  This  is  the  way 
the  southerners  do,  even  with  harmless  Union 
men  in  the  South,  and  sure  our  cause  is  much 
more  valuable  than  theirs.  I  say  as  General 
Hurlbut  said  in  his  late  speech,  *  that  the  copper- 
heads create  a  very  bad  influence  on  our  glorious 
army.'  I  say  they  ought,  at  least,  to  be  made  to 
hold  their  tongues,  even  if  it  cost  a  '  free  fight' 
in  the  North.  I  think  that  a  great  injustice  was 
done  when  the  army  was  not  allowed  to  vote  in 
the  different  elections  since  the  commencement  of 
this  war.  Through  this  tlie  traitors  of  the  North 
are  daily  venturing  to  show  themselves." 

An  officer  in  General  Rosecrans'  army,  says : 

"  Woe  betide  the  secession  sympathizers  and 
would-be  peacemakers  when  the  army  get  through 
with  their  present  work  on  hand.  The  sufferings, 
deprivations,  and  hardships  of  soldier-life,  are  not 
so  easily  endured,  and  the  cause  we  are  fighting 
for  is  too  dear  to  be  broken  down  by  the  cowards 
and  stay-at-homes  who  brought  on  the  war,  and 
now  place  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  hav- 
ing accomplished  what  must  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult— the  subjugation  of  the  rebellion.  Curses 
loud  and  deep  go  out  every  day  from  men  and 
officers,  and  they  are  not  to  be  lightly  thought  of. 
Now  and  then  you  can  hear  the  names  of  some 
marked  men.  whose  life  or  lives  are  pledged  for 
ft  rope  or  bullet.  All  in  good  time  and  they  will 
get  them." 

Of  the  feeling  in  the  army  of  General  Rosecrans, 

a  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat  writes ; 

"  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  talk  with  and 
find  out  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army  in 
regard  to  this  new  phase  of  disloyalty,  and  on  no 
subject  have  I  found  the  whole  army  so  unani- 
mous as  in  their  bitter  denunciation  of  such  trai- 
tors as  Goudy  and  Merrick,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  that  organized  that  traitorous  meeting  in 
the  very  capital  of  the  State  which  has  sent  its 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  government.  Officers  and  men  de- 
nounce them  alike.  I  have  heard  hundreds  of 
men  say  that  the  war  on  secessionists  was  not 
(with  them)  confined  to  the  South ;  that  here  they 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  destroying  the  property 
and  taking  the  Uvea  cf  traitors,  and  that  they  did 


rtot  think  they  could  leave  off  the  habit  when  they 
got  home." 

In  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  the  brave  General 
Blunt  made  a  speech  on  the  14th  inst.,  in  which 
he  said : 

"Fellow-citizens:  I  have  some  littlo  respect 
for  a  man  who  believes  his  cause  to  be  just,  and 
who  fights  to  sustain  it.  But  the  most  detestable 
men  on  earth  are  the  consummate  cowards  who 
lack  the  cournge  to  shoulder  the  musket  and  go 
inside  the  rebel  lines,  but  who  stay  at  home  and 
fire  in  the  rear  of  the  men  who  are  defending 
your  homes  and  your  country. 

"  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  soldier  who  is  tired 
of  this  war,  or  disposed  to  end  it  without  the  un- 
conditional submission  of  the  rebels.  [Applause.] 
The  men  are  all  right,  and  they  are  not  at  all  fas- 
tidious about  having  the  nigger  to  help  them. 
Wherever  I  have  heard  any  objection  to  rebels 
Leing  killed  by  negroes,  I  have  always  noticed 
that  it  came  from  some  fool  in  shoulder-straps."* 

And  no  sooner  is  a  copperhead  nominated  for 
Governor  in  Connecticut  t'  an  Connecticut  soldiers 
begin  to  speak  out. 

A  letter  from  Colonel  William  G,  Ely,  of  tho 
Eighteenth  Connecticut  regiment,  denounces  the 
copperheads  of  his  native  State. 

"  I  am  surprised  that  the  people  of  Connecticut 
are  becoming  contaminated  with  the  fickle  and 
cowardly  spirit  now  manifested  in  various  sec- 
tions. Let  the  people  of  the  North  shrink  from 
the  contest  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and 
bitter  will  be  their  disappointment. 

•'  In  place  of  thanks  from  the  thousands  of  sol- 
diers now  in  the  field,  for  the  withdrawal  of  their 
support  to  this  war,  the  curses  of  the  brave  will 
ring  in  their  ears,  demanding:  Why  do  you  insult 
us  by  doubting  our  ability  ?  What  revenge  have 
we  for  our  comrades  slain  ?" 

The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter 

written  by  a  member  of  company  H,  Twelfth  Con* 

necticut  regiment,  to  a  friend  in  CoUinsville,  puts 

the  matter  in  its  true  light: 

•'  Have  you  any  secesh  scamps  among  you  who 
are  prating  of  compromise?  If  you  have,  do,  for 
God's  sake,  give  them  a  rifle,  and  turn  them  over 
to  Jeff.  Davis,  for  they  cannot  then  do  the  harm 
they  are  doing  now.  There  is  no  one  who  do- 
sires  peace  more  than  I  do,  but  as  long  as  the 
rebels  are  in  arras,  and  as  long  as  any  flag  other 
than  the  stars  and  stripes  waves  in  this  countrj, 
I  say  fight  them  1" 
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Df  this  meeting,  tbe  New  York  Tribune  said ; 

"  The  array  of  men  which  occupied  the  Cooper 
Building-  and  tlie  surrounding  squares  last  even- 
ing, attested  the  loyalty  of  the  heart  of  the 
Union.  An  hour  before  the  time  of  meeting,  the 
hall  was  more  than  filled,  and  ingress  became 
nearly  impossible.  Tlie  tide  of  patriotism 
swelled  and  swayed  in  the  aisles,  the  lobbies,  on 
the  staircases,  and  back  far  into  the  street.  Soon 
the  urging'  spirit  of  patriotism  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  within.  The  platform,  early  in  the 
evening,  began  to  be  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
oldest  and  noblest  of  our  citizens,  and  the  har- 
monious sti'ains  of  the  band  soon  failed  to  satisfy 
the  overflowing  spirits  of  tlie  vast  assemblage." 

The  Herald  said: 

*'  The  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  war  meet- 
ing ever  held  in  this  city  since  the  memorable 
open-air  gathering  at  Union  square,  in  1861,  took 
place  at  the  Cooper  Institute  last  evening.  The 
meeting  was  called  for  eight  o'clock,  but  long  be- 
fore seven  the  large  hall  of  the  Institute  was 
besieged  on  every  side  by  citizens  of  every  rank 
and  condition  in  life.  To  say  that  the  building- 
was  crowded  to  repletion,  is  to  convey  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  immberless  numbers  that 
we»e  packed  within  its  walls.  Such  unity  of 
feeling  and  warm  outspoken  enthusiasm  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  re- 
bellion, have  rarely  been  seen  at  any  loyal  and 
patriotic  gathering. 


"The  attention  of  the  audience  was  attracted  to 
a  venerable  old  gentleman,  with  a  bald  head  and 
long  silvery  locks,  sitting  near  the  platform. 
After  a  little  while  the  old  gentleman  took  a  po- 
sition upon  the  platform  among  others,  when  he 
was  cheered. 

"  Gen.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  came  forward,  and 
said :  '  You  do  well  to  cheer  this  venerable  old 
man,  for  he  is  an  old  soldier  who  fought  for  his 
country  fifty  years  ago,  and  his  name  is  Gen. 
Swift.'     [Loud  cheers.] 

"  Soon  after  this.  Gen.  Wetmore  introduced  to 
the  audience  Major-Gen.  Couch,  commanding  the 
Second  Army  Corps,  now  at  Fredericksburg,  who 
was  vehemently  cheered. 

"Again  Gen.  W.  announced  another  soldier,  in 
the  person  of  a  boy  You  will  remember,  said 
Gen.  W.,  that  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  100 
men  volunteered  to  cross  the  river  and  spike  the 
guns  of  the  enemy.  This  boy  insisted  upon  going 
with  them,  but  was  told  that  he  was  too  small. 
When  the  boat  shoved  off  he  hung  on  to  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  and  went  over  in  the  water.  [Ap- 
plause.] While  on  the  other  side  he  picked  off  a 
rebel,  got  his  gun,  and  brought  it  over.  [Ap- 
plause.] Gen.  Burnside  praised  him  in  the  face 
of  tlie  army.  He  is  a  drummer-boy,  and  has  got 
his  drum  here.  It  was  presented  to  him  to-day 
for  his  gallantry.  His  name  is  Robert  Henry 
Hendershot,  and  he  shot  a  rebel.  [Applause.] 
He  belongs  to  the   Eighth  Michigan    Infantry. 
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He  will  now  beat  a  tune  for  yon.  [Cheers.]  The 
boy  then  came  forward  and  beat  a  tattoo  on  his 
drum  in  a  truly  artistic  style,  very  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  audience,  who  cheered  him 
loudly." 

The  chief  speakers  at  this  meeting  were  James 
T.  Brady,  Judge  Daly,  and  John  Van  Buren. 
The  latter  entered  into  a  strong  historical  de- 
fence of  the  lately  passed  Conscription  act,  show- 
ing that  during  when  last  war  threatened  witb 
Great  Britain,  a  Democratic  Congress  placed  the 
same  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, and  received  therefor  the  general  approval 
of  the  whole  country. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  meeting. 
Mayor  Opdyke  presided,  in  the  absence  of  Gen. 
Scott : 

Vice-Presidents. — George  Opdyke,  [cheers,] 
Pelatiah  Perit,  Luther  Bradish,  A.  A,  Low, .[loud 
cheering,]  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Royal  Phelps, 
Alex.  T.  Stewart,  James  Lenox,  Charles  H. 
Marshall,  Wm.  F.  Havemeyer,  Jonathan  StUrges, 
0.  R.  Robert,  Moses  Taylor,  John  A.  Stevens, 
John  D.  Wolf,  Benj.  L,  Swan,  Edwards  Pierre- 
pont,  G.  C.  Vei'planck,  Benj.  R.  Winthrop, 
Denning  Duer,  Marshall  0.  Roberts,  Samuel  E. 
Low,  F.  S.  Winston,  William  G.  Lambert,  Isaac 
33e]l,  Neheraiah  Knight,  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Francis 
liieber,  Richard  D.  Lathrop,  Moses  H.  Grinnell, 
Ezra  Nye,  W.  W.  De  Forest,  Henry  K.  Bogert, 
George  T.  Elliott,  Samuel  Wetmore,  Henry  G, 
Stebbins,  James  G.  King,  Robert  L,  Kennedy, 
James  L.  White,  George  Griswold,  Stephen 
Cambreleng,  Hiram  Barney,  Benjamin  W.  Bou- 
Jiey,  Samuel  T.  Skidmore,  H.  W.  T.  Mali,  Wm, 
C.  Gihnan,  Abram  Wakeman,  Shepard  Gandy, 
Robert  Bayard,  E,  C.  Cowdin,  George  S.  Coe, 
George  Irving,  Cyrus  V/.  Field,  Daniel  Drew, 
John  Jay  \\  hite,  Edwin  Hoyt,  Frederic  De- 
peyster,  Hugo  Wesendonck,  A.  J.  Bleecker,  Geo. 
W.  Blunt,  Adam  W.  Spies,  Jeremiah  Burns, 
Seth  B.  Hunt,  James  W.  Beekman,  W.  C.  H. 
Waddell,  George  Bisbee,  James  B.  Nicholson,  D. 
Van  Nostrand,  Ferdinand  Lawrence,  Frederick 
A,  Conkling,  Benj.  H.  Field,  Abraham  R.  Van 
Nest,  Elijah  Fislier,  Pierre  Humbert,  James  K. 
Fell,  Jacob  S.  Westervelt,  A.  C.  Kingsland, 
John  Ewen,  T.  Vv'eed,  John  B.  Borst,  Geo.  Deni- 
Bon,  Courtland  Palmer,  Wm.  Mitchell,  Lewis  B. 
Woodruff",  Edw,  P.  Cowles,  Murray  Hoffman,  John 
Slosson,  John  D.  Tov^^nsend,  Augustus  Schell, 
Jfathaniel  Jarvis,  Jr.,  Wm.  A.  Darling,  George  H. 
Moore,  John  E.  Develin,  Wm.  B,  Taylor,  Erastiis 
Goodwin,  Aaron  Vanderpoel,  J.  A.  Pullen,  H. 
iBlake,  W.  "C  We|piove,.  Wm.  Curtis  Noyes,  Wm. 


son,  Lorenzo  Sherwood,  Luther  B.  Wyman,  Jo- 
siah  S.  Bennett,  John  Chadwick,  John  A.  King, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Wm.  B.  Astor,  George  Bancroft, 
John  J.  Cisco,  Charles  King,  William  Whitlock, 
Jr.,  Charles  H.  Russell,  J.  J.  Phelps,  Morris 
Ketchum,  John  C,  Green,  Shepherd  Knapp,  Rob- 
ert L,  Stuart,  Joseph  Lawrence,  George  S.  Rob- 
bins,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Samuel  Sloan,  Wm.  V. 
Brady,  James  Boorman,  R.  H.  McCurdy,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  Peter  Cooper,  Simeon  Draper, 
John  Wadsworth,  Charles  Gould,  E.  E.  Morgan, 
Augustus  C.  Richards,  George  F.  Nesbit, 
William  Orton,  George  Cabot  Ward,  O.  D.  F. 
Grant,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  Andrew  Carrigan,  B.  H. 
Hutton,  E.  Delafield  Smith,  Robert  T.  Haws, 
George  T.  Adee,  Joseph  Ripley,  James  Benkard, 
William  Barton,  James  B.  Murray,  Moiris  Frank- 
lin, R.  A.  Whitthaus,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Henry 
H.  Elliott,  Mathew  T.  Brennan,  George  T.  Strong, 
E.  D.  Stanton,  Floyd  Smith,  C.  Astor  Biisted, 
Charles  Butler,  Nat})aniel  Hayden,  William  F. 
Blodgett,  George  F.  Talman,  Samuel  Blatchford, 
B.  F.  Manniere,  S.  Kauffman,  Rnfus  F.' Andrews, 
Frank  E.  Howe,  Wm.  M.  Vermilyea,  Charles  W. 
Sandford,  James  R.  Whiting,  Henry  B  Stanton, 
A.  M.  White,  James  F.  Depeyster,  William  T. 
Coleman,  Charles  B.  Spicer,  Erastus  C.  Benedict, 
Lloyd  Aspinwall,  Abraham  M.  Cozzens,  Michael 
Ulshoeffer, Thomas  C.  Smith,  V/m.  H.  Aspinwall, 
Townsend  Harris,  Charles  Yates,  Thos.  C.  Acton, 
John  McKesson,  Joseph  Lee,  Sainuel  Beman, 
William  H.  Webb,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Wilson 
G.  Hunt,  Heniy  A.  Heiser,  J.  R.  Livington,  P.  S. 
Forbes,  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  Heni-y  O.  Reilly, 
John  A.  Lott,  Waldo  Hutchings,  Henry  E.  Davies, 
George  Lav;-,  T.  G.  Churchill,  Marshall  Lefferts, 
H.  A.  Smythe,  Pliilip  Tillinghast,  Horace  B.  Claf- 
lin,  Wm.  H.  Mellen,  James  Low,  Charles  Anthony, 
Charles  Roome,  S.  Hutchinson,  George  B. 
Butler,  John  Slade,  Wm.  Yi.  Stone,  Wm.  W. 
Budd,  Floyd  Bailey,  S.  D.  W.  Bluodgood,  Alfred 
G.  Benson,  Sinclair  Tousey,  C.  E.  Detmold,  Ben- 
jamin C.  T  hayer. 

Secretaries.— Wm.  Allen  Butler,  Charles  E. 
Strong,  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Edward  C. 
Bogert,  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Edward  King,  John  II. 
Draper,  A,  M.  Palmer,  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Wm.  L.  Ellsworth,  Nathaniel  W.  Burtis,  John  H. 
Almy,  Ethan  Allen,  Frank  W.  Ballard,  Wm.  P. 
Lee,  R.  J.  Vanderburgh,  Andrew  Warner,  Wm. 
S.  Opdyke,  Theodore  Tilton,  Charles  H.  Ludding- 
ton,  John  Ordronaux,  Cephas  Brainard,  Edward, 
A.  Wetmore,  John  Heckscher,  Charles  S.  Spen- 
cer, Frederick  G.  Swan,  Wm.  O.  Bourne,  Fiank 
Moore,  Spencer  Kirby,  George  Ward  Nichols, 
Chas.  T  Evans. 

SPEECH  OF  JAMES  T.  BRADY. 

The  United  States  of  America.  [Loud  cheers.] 
This  is  my  country.    I  can  ^dthtt^cff  cJiis  't)tt: 


There  is  no  name  to  be  substituted  for  that. 
There  is  co  flj^ig  except  ours  that  I  can  ever  ac- 
cept [cheers],  no  star  to  be  taken  out  of  it 
[cheers],  no  stripe  to  be  stolen  from  it  [cheers]  ; 
stars  to  be  added  to  it  without  number 
[cheers],  stripes  to  be  accumulated  till  the  eye 
tires  of  looking  at  them ;  so  that,  with  all  the 
gallant  history  of  its  past,  and  glorious  associa- 
tions of  its  present,  however  gloomy  the  prospect 
may  appear  to  many,  there  shall  be  for  us,  now, 
and  hereafter,  one  country,  one  constitution, 
one  destiny.  [Loud  cheers.]  I  was  dining  v/itli  a 
friend  to-day,  who  read  to  rae  an  extract  from  a 
newspaper— the  Express — [laughter,  and  ex- 
pression of  disfavor] — Saying  that  this  was  a 
meeting  of  abolitionists,  and  that  Brady  would  not 
be  present.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am,  for  there 
iis  go  much  of  individuality  and  spiritual  power 
and  tendency  to  great  results,  in  this  chamber, 
charged  with  patriotism,  that  I  am  like  nothing 
m  this  majestic  presence.  [Applause.]  But  so 
far  as  I  am  capable  of  knowing  myself,  I  am 
here — here  v/ith  delight — here  with  pride.  [Ap- 
plause.] Although  from  the  first  time  that  I  ever 
made  a  speech  in  public  till  now,  most  of  you 
have  been  opposed  to  rae,  as  I  well  understand, 
in  political  sentiment,  I  thank  God  that  it  has 
been  permitted  me  to  be  present  on  an  occasion 
when  any  one  human  being  would  attach  import- 
ance to  my  voice  in  saying  that  I  stand  up  now, 
as  I  always  have  done,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  [Loud 
cheers.]  When  I  began  life  I  heard,  as  I  after- 
ward heard,  a  word  called  Yankee.  It  certainly 
does  not  apply  to  me ;  but  the  South  has  applied 
that  word  to  all  of  us  at  the  North.  Now,  I  am 
free  to  say  that  I  discover  in  the  Yankee  charac- 
ter some  particular  features  that  I  no  more  ad- 
mire than  I  do  some  of  the  prominent  traits  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  from  which  I  sprang.  But 
I  nevertheless  accept  the  name  of  Yankee  as  ap- 
plied to  me  in  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
revolutionary  period,  and  if  the  South  can  find  no 
more  of  disgrace  to  be  attached  to  it  than  its  un- 
dying struggle  for  the  preservation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, whether  slavery  exists  or  falls,  I  thank 
J.  God  for  it,  r    [Lipud  applause.]     yoti  wil^  par^lph 

me,  m-y  fiello-n^rcitiz ens,  if  I" clferici'  ih©  preludicle s ' 
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of  some  of  you  in  speaking  my  mind.     The  first 
speech  I  ever  made  for  a  Presidential  candidate 
was  in  behalf  of  a  Southern  man.  From  that  time 
to  this  my  sympathies  have  been  strongly  with 
that  portion  of  the   Union.      But,  gentlemen,  to 
make  the  matter  pointed,  if  I  lived  in  a  house 
with  a  friend,  and  he  announced  to  me,  some  day, 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  associate 
with  me  any  longer,  I  would  propose  to  vindicate 
what  is  manly  in  my  nature  by  telling  him  that  I 
v/ould  go  somewhere  where  I  could  find  suitable 
companj'.  [Great  merriment  and  applause.]  And 
when    I  came  here    to-night,    and   as  I   passed 
through  the  streets  to-day,  I  was  beset  by  gentle- 
men for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  who 
wondered  whether  I  would  speak  at  a  meeting 
v/here  gentlemen  always  opposed  to  us  in  politics, 
would  be  present,  and  where  perhaps  a  spirit  ofr 
freedom  stronger  than  any  that  had  entered  into, 
their  natures   might   be   exhibited.     [Applai^se.]': 
Gentlemen,  1  differ  with  many  of  you  in  rep-ard 
to  the  causes,  the  conduct,  the  praseaution,  and 
the  probable  results  of  the  war  in  whiph  we  are; 
engaged.       But,   with  the  bleasing    of  Heaven, 
whoever  may  applaud,  aad%hoever  may  censure, 
I  would  be  false  to  the  Irish  race,  from  which  I 
sprung,  to  find  here  a  horns  and  a  refuge  from  the 
persecution  and  oppression  of  that  detested  land 
to  which  the  first  speaker  too  politely   referred 
[applause  and  a  hiss],  if  I  did  not  use  my  last 
breath,  and  employ  the  kst  quiver  of  my.lips,  in 
the  utterance  of  a  prayer  to  Heaven  against  all 
assailants,  internal  and  external,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American   Government.     [Loud  ap- 
plause]     When. this  war  broke  out,  I  knew  tliat 
it  was  urged  on  by  the  South.     I  hoped  that  it 
might  terminate  early  ;  I  hoped  that  my  South- 
era  countrymen — for  such  they  are— would  de- 
veh)p  among  them  some  desire  to  remain  with  us. 
I  detected  with  regret  that  they  had  prepared 
means  to  make  an  assault  upon  a  Union  that  they 
ought  to  love.     I  maintained  silence  in  regard  to 
it.     You  will  excuse  ra}^  egotism,  but  I  now  jus- 
tify myself  in  my  own  presence.  I  found  that  they 
proposed  to  take  to  themselves  Fort  Sumter,  the 
forts  at  Key  West  and  Pensacola,  Tortugas,  and    * 
Fortress  Monroe.     I  thought  it -was  quite  essen- 
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that  "we  should  retain  these  fortresses,  I  think  so 
DOW.  I  did  hope,  however,  that  the  Southern 
people  would  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of 
their  leaders,  and  insist  upon  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  Union.  But  they  have  informed  us  that  they 
■would  consent  to  no  such  condition.  They  have 
told  us  that  if  we  gave  them  a  blank  paper  and 
pencil  to  write  the  terms  of  a  new  compact,  they 
would  not  agree  to  it.  Therefore,  it  is  a  war  de- 
clared for  all  ultimate  results  that  can  come,  and 
I  spit  upon  the  Northern  man  who  takes  any  po- 
sition except  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Govern- 
ment. [Hei'e  almost  the  entire  audience  rose  to 
their  feet,  waved  their  hats,  and  cheered  vocifer- 
ously for  some  moments.]  I  surrender  here  all 
opinions  that  may  sway  a  Presidential  contest.  I 
surrender  all  inquiry  as  to  who  shall  be  Governor 
of  any  State.  I  give  up  all  inquiry  as  to  who 
shall  be  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York-^al- 
though  I  have  no  great  objection  to  my  friend  the 
President  of  the  meeting,  for  whom  I  did  not 
vote.  [Laughter.]  I  stand  here  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  multitudes  of  the  past.  I  feel 
glowing  within  me  what  may  have  animated  the 
heart  of  the  Egyptian,  when,  chained  to  one  of 
the  great  stones  that  was  to  form  part  of  the 
magnificent  pyramid  to  illustrate  the  majestic 
powers  of  the  crumbling  mortal  who  was  to 
perish  within  them,  he  felt  that  the  time  would 
come  when  there  should  be  a  government  of 
freedom  in  the  world.  I  have  within  me  the  hope 
of  the  poor  serf  in  Russia,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  Hungarian,  who,  by  the  little  flicking 
flame  of  freedom,  even  though  it  be  in  a  dungeon, 
finds  himself  stimulated  with  the  hope  that  he 
may  once  see  a  land  beyond  the  deep,  not  re- 
vealed, perhaps,  even  to  a  Moses  from  Mount 
Pisgali,  where  a  free  people  have  established  a 
free  Government.  And  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  I  invoke  such  curses  as  He  may  permjt,  in- 
nocuous as  mine  may  be,  to  put  an  end  to  any 
man  who  would  destroy  a  structure  like  that. 
[Loud  applause]  Are  there  such  men  ?  There 
are.  Let  me  allude  to  them  in  classes,  [A 
voice — "  Brooks."] 

Books  in  the  running  broots,  sermons  in  stones, 
And  good  in  everything.     [Laughter.] 

I  propose  to  indulge  in  no  personalities;  they 
are  not  to  my  taste.    I  propose  to  deal  in  general 


principles,  Now,  if  my  Irish  friend  be  anywhere 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  he  knows  what  is 
moving  in  this  frame  of  mine,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
father,  who  migrated  m  hot-haste,  and  was 
chased  into  the  port  of  New  York,  his  highest 
ambition  being  that  his  son  might  be  born  in 
America.  [Great  merriment.]  Some  of  my 
fellow-citizens  of  New  York,  and  some  of  my 
friends  with  whom  I  quite  agree  about  the  ab- 
sence of  any  necessity  to  violate  the  Constitution 
in  the  matter  of  arrests,  or  otherwise,  undertake 
to  talk  to  me  about  freedom  of  speech  being 
suppressed,  I  would  like  to  know  when  the 
time  was  in  the  history  of  this  country,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  that  I  could  have  dared 
to  say  in  the  city  of  Charleston  what  a 
Southerner  could  say  with  impunity  in  this 
town  ?  [Loud  applause.]  My  friends  from 
Massachusetts  must  pardon  me  when  I  say  that 
for  many  years  they  have  offended  my  Celtic 
prejudices  by  informining  me  that  we  were  all 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood in  regard  to  that,  as  the  boys  say  about 
New  York,  that  "I  don't  see  it"  [laughter],  for 
certainly  none  of  those  from  whom  I  sprung  have 
any  connection  with  that  particular  department 
of  human  distribution.  [Laughter.]  A  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  told  them  that  the  people 
of  this  country  felt  more  interest  in  the  prc^sperity 
of  London  than  of  New  York.  I  will  not  mention 
the  name — but  I  will  say  that  he  did  not  belong 
to  this  State.  What  offends  me  most  is  the  expres- 
sion of  those  Englishmen  on  our  territory  who 
dare,  in  their  customary  aping  of  the  language 
and  deportment  of  their  superiors,  to  cavil  about 
the  arms  and  progress  of  the  country  iu  which  they 
find  a  place  so  far  superior  to  any  they  could  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  in  their  own  land.  [Applause,] 
They  are  invited  to  clubs  hj  gentlemen,  and  they 
lie  about  them  in  saying  that  they  throw  dice 
for  drink,  where  dice  never  were  known.  They 
are  spies,  and  jjimps,  and  eavesdroppers,  who  are 
admitted  to  circles  of  private  society,  and  go  out 
and  write  letters  saying  there  was  one  thing 
wanting.  And  so  there  was — a  sturdy  servant  to 
kick  the  inquisitive  vagabond  into  the  street. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  They  hang  around 
the  purlieus  of  our  towns  and  drink  their  ale — 


which  they  very  seldom  pay  for  themselves— and 
then  turn  up  their  snub  noses  and  open  their 
ngly  mouths  to  abuse  a  country  in  which  they 
are  entertained.  [Applause.]  We  are  a  patient 
people,  but  I  hope  to  God  that  the  last  illustra- 
tion of  that  kind  imported  to  this  country  will 
prove  that  the  goods  are  not  credited  to  this 
market,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  have  Englishmen 
insult  us  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
[Applause.]  o^ 

I  will  differ  with  the  majority  here,  in  reference 
to  one  thing.  Great  apprehensions  are  enter- 
tained lest  England  should  interfere.  I  have 
prayed  to  God,  on  my  bended  knees,  that  she 
would.  [Loud  applause,]  Let  her  but  exhibit 
one  single  manifestation  in  (hat  direction,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  of  my  race  that  would  talk 
about  the  exemption  of  45  years  of  age.  [Grreat 
laughter.]  He  would  hobble  up  on  his  crutch, 
in  the  ardent  expectation  of  splitting  the  head  of 
any  one  who  undertook  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
that  belongs  to  ourselves.  Permit  me,  however, 
to  do  justice  to  those  wise,  excellent,  and  patriotic 
gentlemen  of  England  who*  have  been  so  just 
toward  us  throughout  this  controversy.  I  would 
disgrace  myself,  and  insult  you,  if  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge here  ray  gratitude  to  those  who,  with- 
out fear  or  hope  of  reward,  have  stood  by  our 
cause.  I  would  do  myself  injustice  if  I  did  not 
admire  the  character  of  that  great  man,  John 
Bright  [loud  applause],  whose  last  observation 
in  regard  to  The  London  Herald  and  Standard  is, 
that  he  does  not  care  much  about  their  censure, 
for  neither  of  them,  in  the  markets  of  England, 
could  affect  the  price  of  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  The  single  reason,  as 
you  all  know,  why  France  and  England  desire  to 
interfere  in  this  fight  is  an  acknowledgment,  in 
the  presence  of  the  wozdd,  that  they  are  indebted 
to  us  for  the  means  of  employing  and  supporting 
their  population.  [Applause.]  One  hundred 
thousand  men  in  Lancashire  maintained  by  public 
charity  when  I  last  spoke  to  an  audience  assem- 
bled! One  hundred  thousand  men  !  "Which  led 
me  to  make  the  proposition,  to  which  I  challenge 
any  contradiction,  that  wild  and  fierce  and  blind 
as  the  rebels  are,  each  division  of  the  Union  in 
its  armed  presentation,  is  greater  than  the  power 


of  England !  [Applause.]  I  was  happy  to  dis- 
cover that  what  fell  from  lips  so  obscure  as  mine 
provoked  a  whole  editorial  column  from  a  Man- 
chester paper.  They  said  that  no  American  could 
have  uttered  a  sentiment  of  that  kind,  and  they 
recognized  in  the  name  of  Brady  one  of  those 
Irish  Anglo-Phobian  Papists  who  have  been  con- 
trolling the  doctrines  of  this  country.  [Laughter.] 
I  think  if  that  editor  was  here  he  would  hardly 
suppose  that  I  had  religion  enough  to  control 
anybody;  or  if  I  had,  that  it  would  control  such 
an  assemblage  as  this.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  am  met  ever-y  where,  as 
you  are,  by  the  question,  How  is  this  thing  to 
end?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  presupposed 
answer  to  that  question  is  interfered  with  by  two 
classes  of  men.  First,  by  the  women  of  this 
country.  Bachelor  as  I  am,  no  doubt  this  remai'k 
will  subject  me  to  censure.  But  I  say  if  the 
women  of  the  North  had  manifested  that  interest 
which  they  should  in  the  success  of  our  cause, 
which  the  women  of  the  Soutli  have  done  in  theirs, 
thousands  more  of  men  would  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  take  their  position  in  the  field.  I  can 
never  find  myself  en  rapport  with  that  class  of 
people  who  manifest  something  like  pleasure 
at  the  success  of  our  foe.  What  is  this  war 
about  ?  It  certainly  has  grown  into  a  war ; 
it  certainly  is  a  war  of  the  North  against  the 
South.  And  when  I  talked  with  Southerners,  as 
I  did  with  three  in  Philadelphia  last  Sunday,  as 
ardent  Secessionists  and  as  bitter  opponents  as  I 
can  find  anywhere — as  bitter  as  those  who  cluster 
in  presence  of  Jefferson  Davis  himself — I  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  must  admit  that  there  is  a 
moral  superiority  in  the  people  with  whom  I  am 
associated,  when  you  can  talk  to  me  freely  what 
I  would  not  dare  to  say  at  the  South,  except  at 
the  peril  of  my  existence."  [Applause.]  And  I 
said  to  them,  say  to  you  :  How  is  this  thing 
to  end  ?  I  say,  with  your  permission,  gentlemen, 
to  my  friends  of  the  Democratic  party,  whom  I 
cannot  meet  one  by  one  on  the  street,  and  who 
perhaps  would  not  value  my  opinion  if  I  did — 
Sir,  how  do  you  propose  to  end  it?  The  South 
say  to  you,  "  You  are  all  Yankees;  we  propose 
no  association  with  you,  and  will  consent  to  none." 
Have  you  ever  seen   a  man  with  a  white  face 
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upon  him  or  a  black  face  upon  him  who  would 
pursue  for  the  sake  of  society  the  person  who 
spurned  him  ?"  [Cheers.]  You  ask  me  how  this 
is  to  end.  With  the  feeble  powers  that  I  have 
possessed  since  I  arrived  at  man's  estate,  I  have 
struggled  for  that  which  I  would  contend  for  if 
the  Constitution  were  restored  or  continued,  that 
is,  every  right  which  the  South  can  justly  claim 
under  that  sacred  instrument.  But  they  say,  we 
will  make  no  peace.  They  propose  that  there 
shall  be  two  governmants  on  this  soil — armed 
governments.  Sir,  I  cannot  consent  to  any  such 
condition,  ["l^o!"]  Rome  and  Sparta,  Carthnge 
and  Athens,  were  all  Republics  ;  this  was  taught 
to  you  in  your  primer.  Each  of  them  was  a 
military  power.  I  refer  you  to  The  Federalist 
and  the  articles  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  separate  organ- 
izations of  government  on  this  continent.  When 
you  can  answer  them,  let  me  see  your  treatise  or 
hear  your  discourse,  and  I  will  be  submissive,  as 
I  hope  I  have  always  been,  to  the  voice  of  reason. 
But,  Mr.  Southerner,  listen  to  me  and  the  men 
who  have  stood  by  the"  South  against  the  denun- 
ciations of  presses — and,  gentlemen,  I  see  them 
represented  on  this  platform — listen  to  me  who, 
with  the  feeble  capacity  that  I  possess,  have  in- 
sisted always  that  you  should  have  all  the  rights 
to  which  you  are  entitled.     You  say  no. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  President,  but  you 
went  into  the  canvass.  He  was  chosen  President, 
and  3^et  tliere  was  a  majority  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  against  him.  /  defy  you  to  point  out 
a  single  act  of  the  Governmerit  winch  should  have 
provoked  any  hostility  on  your  part.  But  as  long 
as  there  is  breath  in  my  body — if  you  make  it  a 
question  between  the  South  and  the  North — I 
should  think  I  was  unworthy  of  the  mother  who 
bore  me  if  I  did  not  go  for  any  portion  sustained 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  [Ap- 
plause.] And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  I 
propose  to  answer  that  question  to  my  Southern 
friends:  What  will  come  of  this  war?  You  say 
you  will  never  consent  to  be  united  with  us.  We 
say  that  Ave  will  never  agree  to  the  existence  of 
two  military  governments  arising  out  of  the  same 
people  on  the  same  territory.  The  issue  is  dis- 
tinct.   ]Cheers.]    How  is  this  to  be  resolved  ?    I 


will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  my  opinion,  and  yet 
many  here,  in  accordance  with  that  difference  of 
opinion  to  which  I  have  referred,  will  differ  with 
me.  I  have  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  re- 
marks that  there  were  some  qualities  of  the  New 
England  character  which  did  not  commend  them- 
selves closely  to  my  special  regard.  At  the  same 
time,  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  the  most 
disinterested  acts  of  friendship  which  I  have  ever 
received  have  beei^from  people  opposed  to  me  in 
political  sentiment.  [Uproar  near  the  door. 
"Goon!"  "Goon!"]  Oh,  I  will  go  on.  That 
is  no  more  than  one  single  raid  of  a  small  lot  of 
rebels.     [Cheers  and  laughter.] 

My  opinion  is  founded  upon  this.  I  remember 
on  an  occasion  when  we  celebrated  St.  Patrick's 
Day — a  circumstance  to  which  I  never  had  any 
special  objection,  as  v/hen  we  made  punch  for 
others  and  Jud3's  of  ourselves,  and  still  grew 
warm  in  the  glow  of  social  intercourse — General 
Shields  [cheers]  made  this  remark — that  wher- 
ever the  Yankee  located  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
tavern,  or  a  school-house,  he  never  was  known  to 
secede  from  it,  [Clieers.]  Can  you  remember 
any  instance  to  the  contrary  ?  Why,  half-way 
betv/een  Cairo  and  Suez,  on  the  Grand  Desert,  a 
Yankee  opened  a  house  to  introduce  the  travelers 
of  that  region  to  an  institution  called  buckv;heat 
flour  slap-jacks  [laughter],  had  them  cooked  to  a 
nicety  by  a  regular  and  monotonous  tick  of  a 
Yankee  clock.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  And  if 
we  have  come  to  the  position  called  the  falling-off 
place,  we  shall  find  a  Yankee  there  sitting  on  the 
brink,  with  his  legs  hanging  over,  and  looking  off 
and  sighing,  not  like  Alexander,  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  but  that  this  world  is  so  small.  [Ap- 
plause.] Now,  I  tell  my  Southern  brethren  that 
their  only  chance  is  to  let  the  Constitution  be 
their  guide,  for  if  these  Yankees  once  get  down 
into  that  Southern  territory,  who  have  a  theory 
about  this  war,  and  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
the  negroes  [loud  cheering],  and  put  up  their 
long  feet  on  the  tables  of  tlie  estates  of  which 
they  take  possession,  I  don't  want  to  be  the  lawyer 
in  an  action  of  ejectment.  [Great  laughter  and 
applause.]  I  sincerely  believe  that  unless  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  South  will  manifest  some  lingering 
remnant  of  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  agree 
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Oial  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall 
preserve  us  as  one  people  in  the  territory  that 
we  occupy,  the  end  of  this  war  will  be  occupa' 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Eli  Thayer,  whom  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  in  advance  of  me  has 
illustrated  the  fact  that  whenever  you  shov/  any 
place  to  the  Yankee  to  go  to,  he  goes  there,  and 
when  he  goes  there  he  stays  there,  and  when  they 
propose  to  remove  him,  they  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult.     [Cheers.] 

You  will  pardon  me  for  relating  an  anecdote. 
A  man  in  a  hotel  in  New  Orleans  heard  his  friend 
in  the  next  room,  who  was  subject  to  night-mare, 
making  a  fearful  noise.  He  went  in  and  said, 
"  Why,  you  are  in  a  dreadful  State?"  "  Why,  I 
am  frightened,"  asswered  his  friend,  "I  have  had 
a  dreadful  dream !"  "  Did  you  dream  of  death  ?" 
"Worse  than  that."  *'Did  you  dream  of  the 
devil  ?"  "  Worse  than  that."  "  Well,  then,  what 
did  you  dream  of  ?"  "  I  thought  I  was  back  in  the 
State  of  Maine."  [Great  laughter.]  That  class 
of  people  can  never  be  defeated.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  I  am  an  unwilling  witness,  and  I  hope  m}^ 
Teutonic  friends,  to  whom  the  first  speaker 
alluded,  will  excuse  me  when  I  say  that  neither 
whisky  punch  nor  lager  beer  will  ever  overcome 
those  iconoclasts.  Before  I  saw  the  ruins  of  the 
old  world,  I  thought  I  should  shed  a  tear  over 
them,  but  when  I  discovered  that  they  were  the 
stepping-stones  by  which  the  human  race  rose  to 
its  present  height,  they  became  a  pleasant  sight 
to  me.  Here  civilization  has  found  its  last  resting 
place.  There  is  no  place  to  which  to  go  back ; 
civilization  knows  no  regurgitation — it  has  no 
refluent  wave.  The  people  of  the  South  in  the 
single  State  of  Virginia  would  never  employ  the 
necessary  physi(5al  power  to  redeem  that  ex- 
hausted soil.  Nobody  will  say,  after  my  discourse 
closes,  that  I  have  been  very  eulogistic  to  the 
speaker,  but  seriously,  in  the  presence  of  my 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  the  best  capacities  that  I 
know  how  to  employ,  I  say  to  my  friends  of  the 
South,  however  gallant  and  chivalric,  and  perse- 
vering may  be  their  struggle  in  the  field,  all 
history  will  be  false,  all  analogies  fallacious,  every 
promise  to  the  human  race  an  absurdity,  if  this 
people  who  have  conquered  the  barren  East  and 
conquered  the  ocean,  and  are  willing  to  conquer 


all  circumstances  of  privation,  shall  not  own  the 
whole  of  this  continent  before  this  country  ex- 
pires.    [Loud  and  continued  applause.] 

UON.    DAVID    DUDLEY    FIELd's    SPEECH. 

Mr.  Field  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow- 
citizens,  it  was  my  expectation,  as  it  was  my 
u'ish,  that  this  meeting  should  be  addressed 
chiefly  by  speakers  whose  political  affinities  were 
with  parties  other  than  that  which  placed  thia 
Administration  in  power ;  and  such,  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  arrangement.  It  was 
thought  best,  however,  not  to  leave  it  wholly  so, 
but  that  all  parties  should  be  represented  in 
the  proceedings.  There  is  a  common  ground  on 
which  we  can  all  stand  [cheers]  ;  and  that  is  a 
firm,  unfaltering  purpose,  to  put  down  this  rebel- 
lion by  force  of  arms  [applause]  ;  by  force  of 
arms,  and  I  will  add,  by  force  of  arms  alone. 
[Cheers.]  Other  questions  may  be  postponed 
and  laid  aside.  Who  got  us  into  this  war,  how 
we  got  into  it,  and  who  is  responsible  for  it ; — 
these  are  questions  about  which  my  friends  who 
have  spoken,  and  who  are  to  speak,  and  myself, 
may  differ;  but  these  are  questions  that  we  can 
settle  hereafter.  Now  we  have  something  else 
to  do.  [Cheers.]  Then,  there  are  questions  about 
the  manner  in  which  this  war  has  been  heretofore 
conducted.  They  think  that  it  should  have  been 
conducted  in  one  way,  I  in  another,  and  you, 
perhaps,  in  still  another ;  but  that  question  can 
also  be  settled  hereafter. 

The  past  is  past,  irrevocably  past.  We  will 
leave  it  now  and  recur  to  it  hereafter.  To-day 
we  stand  together,  agreed  upon  this  proposi- 
tion, that  there  is  but  one  way  to  peace,  an4 
that  way  is  through  earnest,  grim,  victorious  war. 
[Great  applause.]  Undoubtedly  war  is  a  great 
calamity.  The  destruction  of  property,  the  waste 
of  life,  are  both  appalling;  but  war  is  not  the 
greatest  of  calamities.  Servitude  is  a  greater  ca- 
lamity. [Cheers.]  Dishonor  is  a  greater.  [Cheers.J 
War  is  a  necessity,  an  indispensable  evil,  in  cer-  ^ 
tain  conditions  of  society.  But  the  peace  men, 
as  they  call  themselves,  ask  us  :  "  Will  you  war 
upon  the  homes  of  your  Southern  brethren  'i  Will 
you  carry  carnage  and  desolation  among  your 
countrymen  ?"  We  are  not  warring  to  carry  de- 
struction to  them  or  to  their  homes.   We  are  war- 
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ring — let  that  be  understood  here  and  everywhere, 
now  and  always — "vve  are  warring  to  execute  the 
Federal  laws  and  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  under  all  circumstances  and 
at  all  timesj  and  we  war  only  upon  that  which 
stands  in  the  way.     [Cheers,]     Take  the  case  of 
Vicksburg,  if  you  please.     There  are  homes  and 
markets  and  pleasant  places  in  that  town ;  and  if 
it  were  still  a  peaceful  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Father  of  Rivers,  what  Northern  man  would  have 
sought  to  disturb  it  ?  But  it  is  now  frowning  with 
fortresses,  and  hoarse  with  cannon,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwest,  your  friends  and  mine,  who 
have  bought  and  occupied  that  river,  and  conse- 
crated it  a  perpetual  highway  to  the  sea,  are  not 
permitted  to  pass.     The  rebels  have  taken  pos- 
session, and  keep   from  it  the  smallest  boat  be- 
longing to  us.     Then  I  say,  this  great   highway 
shall  be  opened,  and   that   river   we  will   pass 
through  to  the  sea,  if  we  have  to  raze  to  the 
ground   every   dwelling   and    every   market   in 
Vicksburg.    This  is  our  right  and  our  duty.  [Ap- 
plause.]    But  they  tell  us:    You  cannot.     There 
are  8,000,000,  they  tell  you,  in  the  South,  and  you 
cannot   conquer   them.     I   answer,   if  there  are 
8,000,000,  we  are  23,000,000,  and  23,000,000  are 
capable  of  subduing  all  the  rebels,  and  will  do  it. 
They  will  subdue  them  if  they  drive  every  rebel 
among  the  eight  millions  into  the  sea.     [Cheers.] 
But  the   placemen  tell  us — No  matter,  if   you 
have   the  physical  strength,  you  have   not  the 
financial  ability  to  carry  on   the  war.     To  that  I 
answer  that  we  have.    We  can  carry  it  on  not  only 
longer  than  we  have  carried  it  on,  but  twice  as 
long,  nay,  ten  times  as  long,  if  need  be,  and  main- 
tain ourselves.     [Cheers]     AVhy,  fellow-citizens, 
consider  our  resources  for  a  moment.     The  other 
day,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  told 
me  that  the  income  for  the  present  year  would 
be  $225,000,000;  and  then  he  said  tome,  "Look 
here.     Suppose  the  war  carried  on  for  two  years 
longer,  at  the  same  rate  of  expenditure,  and  what 
•will  be  our  debt?  Two  thousand  millions.     What 
then?    With  the  Union   restored,  at  the  same 
rate  of  taxation  by  which  we   now  get   $225,- 
000,000,  we  would   get  $300,000,000,  of  which, 
$120,000,000  will  suffice  for  the  interest  on  the 
debt,  and  $100,000,000  for  ordinary  expenses, 


leaving  $80,000,000  to  pay  towards  the  debt,  by 
which  it  will  all  be  paid  in  less  than  twenty 
years."  [Cheers.]  Fellow-citizens,  the  other 
day  I  was  sitting  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  looking  up  to  the  windowed 
ceiling,  observing  the  escutcheons  and  mottoes 
of  the  different  States,  and  tlunking  under  what 
different  circumstances,  and  with  what  different 
views  the  founders  of  States  had  done  their 
work.  One  had  an  anchor  and  "  Hope;"  another 
the  plough  and  "  Agriculture ;"  another  a  ship, 
building,  to  signify  commerce,  and  our  own  State, 
her  proud  motto  "  Excelsior,"  with  the  rising  sun. 
There  was  one  and  Only  one  appropriate  to  this 
time ;  it  was  the  motto  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts :  Ense  petit  plceidam  sub  libertate  quietem  ; 
with  the  sword  she  seeks  under  liberty  peaceful 
rest.  So  are  we  seeking  rest — peace — peaceful' 
rest — for  ourselves  and  our  children,  to  the  latest 
posterity — not  under  the  throne,  not  under  the 
miter,  not  under  any  form  of  tyranny,  but  under 
liberty,  [cheers,]  and  we  are  seeking  it,  not  by 
argument,  for  the  day  of  argument  is  gone,  but 
by  the  sword.  [Applause.]  The  whole  question 
is  now  to  be  resolved  by  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword ;  it  is  by  the  sword  alone  in  Freedom's 
right  hand  that  we  can  conquer  a  peace.  [Loud 
and  continued  cheering.] 

Ex-Judge  BoNNEY  read  the  following  resolu- 
tions. They  were  received  with  very  great 
applause: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  unite  in  all  proper  efforts  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  Union  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  disaffected  per- 
sons claiming  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
yet  zealous  in  their  attempts  to  embarrass  and 
impede  the  action  of  the  legally  constituted 
authorities,  and  in  the  utterance  of  treasonable 
sentiments,  deserves,  and  should  recei\'^e  the  con- 
demnation of  every  loyal  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  the  loyal  people  of  New  York 
hereby  pledge  their  fortunes,  their  influence,  and 
their  honor  to  the  support  of  the  national  author- 
ity in  every  vigorous  and  determined  effort  by 
force  of  arms,  on  sea  or  land,  to  secure  a  com- 
plete and  final  suppression  of  the  causeless  and 
atrocious  insurrection  which  now  desolates  our 
country. 

Resolved,   That  the  Army  and  Navy  of   the 


United  States  owe  their  undivided  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution  they  hiivu  sworn  to  eiipport  and 
defend,  and  that  no  soldier  or  sailor  can  rightfully 
hesitate  in  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  su- 
periors in  rank,  whose  authority  is  derived  frotu 
the  government  of  the  nation. 

Jiesolved,  Tliat  every  citizen  owes  allegiance  to 
the  Government,  and  he  who  denies  its  authoi'ity, 
or  fails  in  his  duty  to  uphold  the  honor  of  its  flag, 
is  an  abettor  of  treason,  and  should  suffer  the 
penalty  due  to  his  crime. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting,  under  solemn  con- 
Tietions  of  duty,  and  in  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
justice  of  that  Providence  which  guides  and 
guards  governments  and  peoples,  does  hereby 
resolve  itself  into  a  Loval  League  of  Union  Citi- 
zens, pledged  to  an  unconditional  support  of  the 
Government  in  all  its  constitutional  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  an  uncompromising  op- 
position to  treason  in  whatever  form  it  appears. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  this  meeting 
be  the  Officers  and  Committee  of  the  Loyal 
Union  League  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
that  each  person  present  is  a  member  of  the 
League. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  acclamation. 

'  JUDGE  Daly's  speech. 
Judge  Daly  said :  Listening,  like  yourselves, 
fellow-citizens,  to  the  resolutions  that  have  just 
been  read,  I  find  they  answer  a  question  which  I 
rose  to  answer,  and  which  was — What  is  the  duty 
of  Northern  men,  without  distinction  of  party,  in 
this  vital  crisis  of  the  country's  history?  [Ap- 
plause] I  feel  that  that  question  rises  responsive 
in  the  minds  of  the  large  mass  of  human  beings  I 
look  upon,  and  the  large  audience  spread  over 
the  land,  and  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  contest 
which  is  now  going  on.  I  propose  in  a  very  few 
words — for  the  hour  is  late  and  the  duty  is  to  be 
brief — to  address  myself  to  that  question,  and  to 
do  it  with  a  sincerity  which  grows  out  of  my  own 
deep  convictions,  and  with  a  wide  toleration  for 
the  difference  of  opinion  that  may  be  entertained 
upon  a  question  so  momentous.  [Applause.] 
There  are  a  number  of  men  in  the  North  at  pres- 
ent who  talk  of  peace,  who  talk  of  an  armistice, 
who  talk  of  concession,  who  hope  for  compromise, 
and  who  have  no  hope  of  the  war.  Jf  persons  of 
that  temper  of  mind  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  war  is  hopeless,  and  that  the  separation 
of  the  States  is  now  inevitable,  then  their  conduct 
and  their  declarations  are  consi.-tent  with  their 
convictions;  but  for  men  who  profess,  entertaining 


such  convictions,  to  be  desirous  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  for  the   preservation  of  the  land  in 
the  territorial  unity  with  which  it  was  committed 
to  us  by  our  fathers — I  say,  if  such  men  entertain 
that    conviction,   I    have    little    belief    in    their 
wisdom,  and  if  they  have  wisdom,  I  have   doubt 
in  their  nationality.     [Cheers.]     A    man  has  but 
to  take  up  the  morning  paper  of  to-day  and  read 
the  difference   of  exchange,   the  premium  upon 
gold.     What  does  that  indicate?     That  premhim 
indicates  the  judgment  entertained  in  the  moneyed 
circles  of  the  world  upon  the   possibility  of   pre- 
serving the  American  Republic.     [Cheers  ]    And 
the  doubt,  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  with  a  less 
instructed  people  who  live  in  other  lands,   is  in- 
creased in  magnitude  by  every  Northern  voice  of 
dissent.     If  we  have  any  hope  at  all  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this   country,  that  hope  lies  in  the 
continuous,  the  unabating  and  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  this  war.     I  am  not  now   giving  voice 
to  the  excitement  which  a  public  speaker  may  be 
supposed  to  feel  in  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of  his  fellow-citizens ;  I  am  giving  outward,  dis- 
tinct and  direct  utterance  to  the  conviction  that 
has  been  in  my  mind  since  the  first  shot  was  fired 
upon  Sumter,  since  the  first  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can  flag   was   insulted;    and  everything  in  the 
course  of  events  has  tended  to  convince  me  that 
tliere  is  no  hope  for  the  preservation  of  this  na- 
tionality except  in  the  vigorous  prosecution    of 
this  war.     [Cheers.]     We  may  dissent  upon  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  most  effectually  prose- 
cuted, and  I  no  doubt  differ  with  a  large  number 
who  are  here.     This  is  no   place  to  discuss  that 
difference,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  it.     I  . 
am  here  to  speak  what  I  consider  my  duty,  and 
I  speak  for  no  other  man ;  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
egregious  egotism  of  a  gentleman,  who  said  that 
he  spoke  for  one-fourth  of  the  United  States — the 
whole  people  of  the  West — that   they  were  op- 
posed to  the  prosecution  of  this  war.     There  may 
be  great  evils  in  this  war.     War  is  always  an  evil, 
but  allow  me  to  say  that  there  have  been  greater 
evils  afflicting  a  nation  than  civil  war.     Civil  war, 
while  it  destroys  weak  nations,  strengthens  strong 
ones.  [Cheers.]  The  vigorous  English  nation  grew 
out  of  200  years  of  civil  war  ;  civil  war  had  made 
France,  and  served   to  restore  the  past  splendor 


of  Spain.  If  it  had  destroyed  w^ak  republics  like 
those  of  South  America,  it  was  because  they  came 
within  the  general  terms  of  the  proposition  he  had 
explained.  We  could  not  now  conjecture  or 
fathom  what  would  be  the  duration  of  this  war, 
but  so.far  as  men  might  speak  of  the  future,  ad- 
vised by  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  would  be 
short  and  the  event  certain.  In  regard  to  foreign 
intervention,  the  greatest  we  could  raise  against 
it  would  be  united  sentiment  at  the  North,  show- 
ing the  world  that,  whatever  raiglit  have  been 
our  differences  of  opinion  in  the  past,  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  our  duty  of  prosecut- 
ing this  war  to  its  ultimate  result. 

Judge  Daly,  after  alluding  to  some  of  the  useful 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  war  in  disenthrall- 
ing the  people  from  the  tyranny  of  party  organi- 
zations, concluded  with  an  historical  allusion, 
which  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind  and  form 
the  answers  of  every  true  American. 

"When  Admiral  Blake  was  figliting  the  battles 
of  England  on  the  ocean,  under  the  government 
of  a  man  whom  he  disliked,  he  said  to  his  men  : 
"  It  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  and  fight  for  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  country,  no 
matter  in  whose  hands  temporarily  the  govern- 
ment may  be."     [Loud  cheers.] 

Loud  calls  were  then  made  for  "  Van  Buren," 
and  upon  being  introduced,  Hon.  John  Van  Buren 
spoke  as  follows : 

SPEECH    OF  JOHN   TAN   BUREN, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens  :  I  be^  to 
return  you  my  since  thanks  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  received  me  to-night.  I  received, 
some  days  since,  an  invitation  from  several  of 
your  respectable  gentlemen,  with  some  of  whom 
I  have  been  for  some  time  acquainted,  to  attend 
this  meeting  to-night,  and  to  address  those  who 
should  be  here  assembled.  I  was  notified  that 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott  would  preside,  and  I  regret 
to  learn  that  the  state  of  his  health—as  was  some- 
what anticipated  by  the  Committee  who  invited 
me — that  the  state  of  his  health  has  proved  to  be 
such  that  he  has  been  unable  to  attend.  His 
place,  however,  is  well  supplied  by  the  Mayor  of 
your  city,  who  is  the  presiding  officer  on  this  oc- 
casion.    [Applause.]     I  was  also  informed  of  the 


resolutions  that  it  was  purposed  to  pass,  and  a 
copy  of  them  was  inclosed  in  the  invitation  I  re- 
ceived to  address  you.  I  was  requested  to  look 
at  these  resolutions,  and  unless  I  expressed  some 
dissent  I  was  notified  I  would  be  considered  as 
assenting  to  them  and  to  the  use  of  my  name.  In 
looking  over  these  resolutions,  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  with  some  verbal  and  unimportant  correc 
tions,  they  are  perfectly  proper  to  be  adopted, 
and  I  so  stated  to  the  gentlemen  who  invited  me. 
I  saw  nothing  in  the  resolutions,  in  the  character 
of  the  gentlemen  who  invited  me  to  attend,  in  the 
character  or  public  career  of  the  presiding  officer 
who  was  expected  to  be  present,  that  prevented 
my  cordial  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  I  therefore  unconditionally  accepted. 
[Applause.]  ****** 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  cordially 
agree  to  the  resolutions  that  have  been  adopted. 
[Applause.]  I  am  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  [Applause.]  I  am  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war  until  this  rebellion  is  wholly  over- 
thrown. [Applause.]  I  am  for  destroying  the 
usurped  government  that  has  been  set  up  over  the 
Southern  States,  and  this  thing  that  calls  itself  a 
Confederate  Government,  and  until  that  is  done,  I 
hold  that  all  propositions  for  peace  are  entirely 
preposterous  and  absurd.  [Applause]  Now, 
being  for  the  war,  I  am  necessarily  with  every- 
body that  is  for  the  war ;  and,  being  opposed  to 
peace,  I  am  necessarily  opposed  to  every  body 
that  is  for  peace.     [Applause.] 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  disputed  proposi- 
tions— that  would  be  of  no  avail — there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been,  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  a  large  number  of  politicians  in  the  South 
who  have  been  determined  to  extend  slavery  to 
the  free  territory  of  the  United  States.  They  en- 
deavored to  use  the  organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  that  purpose,  and,  in  1848,  they 
assumed  such  a  position  in  regard  to  it,  as  to  force 
what  J  considered  the  regular  Democracy  of  the 
State  of  New  York  out  of  the  Democratic  party. 
[Applause.]  The  elections  of  '48  and  '52  and  '56 
came  to  pass.  The  election  of  1860  was  the  next 
that  transpired ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  this  dispo- 
sition was  manifested  by  various  efforts  to  force 
slavery  into  Kansas,  and  other  measures  that  itia 
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not  necessary  now  to  discusss,  and  to  whicli  I  was 
alwa3'S  opposed.  In  1860,  in  the  Denriocrntic  Con- 
yention,  they  declared  that  the  platform  of  the 
Convention  should  contain  a  recognition  of  the  le- 
gality of  slavery  in  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  declared  in  addition  that  slavery 
should  be  protected  by  the  General  Government 
in  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Union.  The 
Democracy  of  the  North  refused  to  agree  to  that, 
and  the  Convention  broke  up.  It  reassembled  at 
Baltimore,  and  again  broke  up,  and  the  election  of 
1860  came  on,  the  Southern  men  having  a  candi- 
didate  of  their  own,  and  the  Northern  and  Western 
Democracy  supporting  Mr.  Douglas,  and  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  supporting  Mr.  Lincoia,  re- 
sulting in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  [Applause.] 
In  that  contest  I  took  no  part.  I  voted,  but  I  did 
nothing  more.  No  man  ever  heard  me,  in  public 
or  in  private,  express  any  opinion  in  regard  to  it, 
except  when  the  election  came  off.  I  deposited 
my  vote  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  [Voices — 
"  Good."] 

After  that  election,  Congress  assembled.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  message  declared  in  the  fullest  manner, 
bis  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States.  It  recognized,  in  the  fullest  extent,  the 
right  uf  the  different  States  to  have  slavery  if 
they  chose,  and  his  entire  indisposition  to  inter- 
fere wilh  it  ;  notwithstanding  that,  several  States 
seceded  from  the  Union,  as  they  said.  They  held 
a  convention,  and  resolved  themselves  out.  Their 
representatives  abandoned  their  seats  in  Congress; 
although  they  had  control  o£  the  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  they  retired  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  v/ent  fur- 
ther, and  set  up  a  Government  of  their  own,  or 
said  they  did.  Now,  you  all  remember  the  de- 
bates between  Webster  and  Hayneup6n  that  sub- 
ject, of  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Mr. 
Webster  told  Hayne  what  has  since  proven  true 
—that  that  was  mere  rebellion,  and  when  they 
put  it  in  operation,  they  would  see  that  in  order 
to  carry  out  Avhat  they  assumed  to  be  the  right 
of  peaceful  secession  and  nullification,  they  must 
use  force,  and  be  met  by  force,  and  the  law  of 
bayonets  must  decide  the  controversy.  [Applause.] 
This  occurred. 


They  assumed  to  set  up  a  government  under 
the  right  which  they  claimed  to  destroy  the  Union. 
They  formed  a  Congress,  and  elected  a  President. 
But  they  were  not  content  with  this.  They  seized 
the  property  of  the  United  States — they  seized 
its  forts,  its  ships,  its  treasure.     They  fired  .upon 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  at  Fort  Sumter, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  the  power  of  a 
sovereign  government.     Now,  you  will  bear  ia 
mind — every  fair  minded  man  in  the  United  States 
will  bear  in  mind — that  up  to  this  moment  not- 
one  hair  of  their  heads  had  been  injured.     JVo 
right  of  any  Southern  man  had  been  invaded.  His- 
tory loill  record  that  the  loorld  never  witnessed  a 
rebellion   against  a  governmental  authority  before^ 
where  the  rebels  coidd  7iot  lay  their  finger  upon  a 
thing  to  show  that  either  their  property,  their  lib- 
erty, or  their  rights  had  been,  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular  invaded.     [Great    applause.]     This  being 
the  fact,  the  city  of  New  York  sent  forth  80,000 
men  to  quell  this  rebellion.     Her  capitalists  ad- 
vanced $300,000,000  to  put  down  this  rebellion. 
The  State  of  New  York  sent  200,000  men,  and  I 
am  to  argue,  in  tho  face  of  these  facts,  and  the 
past  history  of  this  contest,  that  the  rebellion  is 
atrociously  unjust,  and  that  the  war  in  which  we 
have  engaged  with  the  South,  is  rightfully  pros- 
ecuted by  us  in  vindication  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.     [Applause.] 

I^^'oiv,  what  is  the  condition  of  this  contest?  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  ^uhat  I  have  detailed,  but 
they  announced  they  were  going  to  establish  a  re- 
public, the  corner  stone  of  which  should  be  slavery, 
and  they  are  noio  evgnytd  in  that  task,  in  endeav- 
oring to  establish  a  republic  on  this  continent,  in 
lSQ(i,  the  corner  stone  of  lohich  shall  be  slavery. 
Now,  I  went  to  Herkimer,  in  1848,  to  lay  a  cor- 
ner stoae.  But  it  was  not  this.  [Laughter.]  It 
was  as  much  unlike  this  as  anything  you  can  pos- 
sibly imagine,  and  it  adds  no  additional  attrac- 
tions to  the  contest,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  they  should  avow  this  object  in  prosecuting 
the  war. 

It  is  now  a  contest  forced  upon  the  non-slave- 
holding  and  loyal  slaveholding  States,  by  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  republic  based 
on  slavery.  7o  prostrate  a  rebellion  that  has  that 
object  in  view,  J  am  willing  to  devote  any  means, 
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any  time,  any  exertions  within  my  power,  daring 
the  rest  of  my  life.     [Applause  and  three  cheers.] 

Now,  let  lis  see  whether  there  is  an^'thing  worth 
considering  in  what  is  suggested  by  those  who 
dissent  from  us,  and  are  unwilling  to  prosecute 
this  war.  The  bill  which  has  excited  the  sensi- 
bility of  several  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in 
New  Jersey,  and  at  a  certain  hall  in  this  city 
[hisses],  was  a  bill  which  gives  extraordinary 
powers  over  the  purse  and  the  sword  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  They  are  bills  which 
seek  to  protect  by  indemnity,  the  President,  and 
those  connected  with  him,  from  arrest  They  are 
opposed  to  another  bill,  as  I  understand,  which 
has  become  the  law,  which  authorizes  tlie  Presi- 
dent, in  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus.  [Applause.]  I  will  state  now,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  what  are  my  views  in  regard  to 
this.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  bill  which  gives 
the  President  the  enormous  power  over  the  sword 
and  the  purse,  I  agree  that  it  makes  him  almost  a 
dictator.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  very  great  stretch 
of  power. 

[A  Voice — He  ought  to  have  it.] 

I  argue  that  unless  there  be  a  necessity 
for  it,  it  should  not  be  done.  Every  body  knows 
that  in  prosecuting  a  war  under  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, which  consists  of  several  States,  the 
great  apprehension  is,  that  there  may  not  be  unity 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  sufficient  to  impart  en- 
ergy to  the  executive  heads.  That  was  predi- 
cated as  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  our  sys- 
tem of  government  would  fail.  I  call  the  atten- 
tention  of  my  democratic  friends  to  this,  because 
there  seems  to  be  particular  solicitude  about  them 
now.  [Laughter.]  The  President  was  given  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  1839,  when 
Great  Britain  had  directed  forcible  possession  to 
be  taken  of  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
Sir  John  HarV"ey  had  moved  troops  of  Great  Bri- 
tain into  that  territory  to  hold  it.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maine  met  this  action  by  moving 
Maine  troops  on  to  the  same  territory.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  it,  and  left  it  to  their  own  w.isdom 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Now  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  copy  of  the  bill  that  they  passed  upon  that  oc- 
casion, in  1839. 


I  will  state  to  you  the  substance  of  the  various 
sections,  without  detaining  you  at  this  late  hour, 
by  reading  the  bill.  The  first  section  puts  the 
whole  naval  and  military  force  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  militia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pres- 
ident. [Applause.]  The  second  declai  es  that 
the  militia,  when  called  out,  shall  be  compelled  to 
serve  six  months.  The  third  gives  the  President  j 
power  to  call  out  50,000  volunteers.  In  those 
days,  when  our  army  had  never  reached  8,000 
men,  it  was  a  weighty  matter  to  call  out  50,000 
men,  and  was  regarded  as  an  enormous  authority. 
[Laughter.]  The  fourth  section  gives  the  President 
power  to  complete  and  employ  all  the  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States — thus  putting  the  whole 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  at  his  dis- 
posal. [Applause.]  The  fifth  section  appropri- 
ates $10,000,000  to  carry  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  In  those  days  ten  millions  of 
dollars  was  a  great  deal  of  money.  [Laughter.] 
The  sixth  section  appropriates  118,000  to  send  a 
special  minister  to  Great  Britain.  The  seventh 
section  authorizes  him  to  expend  a  million  of  dol- 
lars in  finishing  the  fortifications  upon  our  sea- 
board, and  building  them.  The  eighth  section  di- 
rects that  the  militia  and  volunteers,  when  called 
out,  shall  be  portions  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  Now  how  do  you  suppose  that  bill  passed  ? 
It  put  the  whole  purse  and  sword  into  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun — men,  perhaps,  in- 
ferior to  the  Solona  of  our  day  [laughter] — were 
members  of  the  Setiate.  The  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, and  these  three  statesmen — althoug'h  all  vio- 
lently opposed,  personally?-  and  politically,  to  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States — voted  for 
the  bill,  and  it  passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 
[Applause.]  It  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, after  a  full  discussion,  by  a  vote  of  201  to  6, 
and  the  leader  of  that  six  was  Henry  A.  Wise 
[hisses],  the  bold  brigadier  who  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly  at  Nag's  Head  [laughter] ,  while 
his  brigade  was  fighting  and  his  son  dying.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  the  Democracy  of  our 
day  was  alarmed  at  this  union  of  the  purse  and 
the  sword,  and  in  the  first  place,  let  us  see  how 
the  political   opponents  of  the   Administration 
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treated  it.     Gov.  Seward  was  then  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  having  been   elected  in 
1888,  and  a  political  opponent   of  the  President. 
On  the  1t\\  of  March  he  communicated  this  act  to 
the  Legislature,  with  a  most  praiseworthy  mes- 
sage, concluding  thus  ;  "  I   respectfully  call  your 
attention    to    this  subject,  with  the  expectation 
that  an  expression  on  our  part  of  concurrence  in 
the  politiy  of  the  General  Government  will  con- 
tribute to  avert  the  calamities  of  war  and  cause  a 
speedy  and  honorable  adjustment  of  the  difficul- 
ties between    this  country  and  Great   Britain." 
Mr.  Isaac  L,  Varian  was  then  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  General  Committee,  and  Mr.  Elijah  F. 
Purdy  was  one  of  the  Secretaries.     They  called  a 
nieeliiig  of  the  Democrats  of  this  city,  and  over 
that  meeting  Mr.  Holmes  presided,  and  for  Vice- 
Presidents  were  men  whose  names,  when  read  to 
any   Democrat,   will  bring  back   associations  of 
great  interest,  and  perhaps  of  some  sadness,  unless 
he  su})poses  that  the  prominent  Democrats  in  the 
city  now,  are  more  respectable  than  those  whose 
names  I  will  read.      The    Vice  Presidents  were 
Henry  Yates,  Walter   Bowne,   Samuel  Tappan, 
Myndert  Van  Schaick,  Gideon  Tucker,  Abraham 
Van  Nest ;  and  they  resolved,  not  that  there  was 
danger  in  the  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword — 
not  that  it  was  a  usurpation — but    that  it  was  a 
prompt  and  patriotic  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.     [Loud  cheers.]     Let 
us  see  how  it  was  received   by  the   electors.     It 
was  on  the  2d  and  3d    davs  of  March,   as  I  have 
stated  to  you.     The  election  in  New  Hampshire 
came  on  then,  as  it  will  now,  within  a  few  days 
after  the    adjournment   of  Congress;    and  New 
Hampshire,  which  had   been  somewhat  equally 
divided,  gave  7,000  majority  for  tlie  Democratic 
ticket.      I    shall   be    pleased   if  my  Democratic 
friends  find  it  gives  a  large  majority  now,  [Cheers 
and    laughter]      TIjc  city  of  New  York,  by  a 
defection  ot  the  conservative  portion  of  the  De- 
mocracy, hrid  been  throv/n  into  the  hands  of  what 
was  then   call  the    Whigs.      The    cily    election 
almost  immediately  followed,  and  the  city   was 
recovered.     Isaac  L.  Varian  was  elected  mayor 
by  a  thousand  majority,  and  twelve  out  of  seven- 
teen V\  ards   gave  Democratic  majorities,  imme- 
diately after  this  extraordinary  usurpation.  Gen. 


Scott,  who  was  to  have  presided  here  this  evening, 
fortunately  for  the  country,  was  then  prominent 
in  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  7th  of  March  he  wont  to'  Maine, 
and  he  remained  there  until  about  the  21st,  when 
he  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Lieutenant] 
Gov.  Harvey,  by  which  the  British  troops  retirep 
from  their  position  in  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
Maine  troops  also  retired,  and  civil  ofBcers  were 
left  in  protection  of  the  public  property,  and  by 
his  wisdom  and  his  foresight,  by  the  24th  of 
March  he  was  able  to  report  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  the  whole  difficulty  had 
passed  over.  [Applause.]  Congress  assembled 
in  December,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  this  communica  tion  to  them  : 

"The  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  me  by 
an  Act  of  Congress,  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  an  emergency,  considered  so  far  probable  as  to 
require  that  the  Executive  should  possess  ample 
means  to  meet  it,  have  not  been  exerted.  They 
have,  therefore,  been  attended  with  no  ether 
i-esult  than  to  increase,  by  the  confidence  thus 
reposed  in  me,  my  obligations  to  maintain,  with 
religious  exactness,  the  cardinal  principles  that 
govern  our  intercourse  with  other  nations.  Hap- 
pily, in  our  pending  questions  with  Great  Britain, 
out  of  which  this  unusual  grant  of  authority  arose, 
nothing  has  occurred  to  require  its  exertion  ;  and, 
as  it  is  about  to  return  to  the  Legislature,  I  trust 
tnat  no  future  necessity  may  call  for  its  exercise 
by  them  or  its  delegation  to  another  Department 
of  the  Government." 

Not  a  dollar  was  expended,  not  a  volunteer  was 
called  out,  not  a  man  from  the  militia  was  brought 
into  the  field  under  this  act ;  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  why  it  may  not  happen  that  this  extra- 
ordinary demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  of  the  pov/er  and 
i-esources  of  the  loyal  portion  of  this  Confederacy, 
will  not  again  be  followed  up  by  a  similar  auspi- 
cious result.  The  successful  way  to  prosecute  a 
war  is  to  make  an  overwhelming  demonstration 
of  strength  to  satisfy  those  who  are  prepared  to 
resist  the  rightful  authoiity  of  the  Government* 
that  the  resistance  is  useless,  and  that  this  must 
be  crushed  out.  [Cheers.]  JVow,  gentlemen,  there 
is  nothing,  in  my  humble  judgment,  therefore,  in 
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the  law  passed  putting  this  enormous  power  in  the 
possession  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
deter  me  fro7n  assenting  to  a  vigorous  proseciUion  of 
(he  war.  '[Cheers.^  I  can  very  well  understand 
how,  if  I  sympathize  with  the  rebellion — if  I  deemed 
that  this  war  should  fail — I  could  spend  hours  and 
columns  in  picking  flaws  in  this  act.  But  if  I  be- 
lieved that  substantial  justice  required  that  the 
great  ends  of  prosecuting  the  war  demand  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government  shall  be  lodged  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  i?i  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  will  bow  in  silence  to  the 
net,  whether  I  approve  of  it  or  not.  [Prolonged 
Cheers.^ 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
usurped  these  powers,  there  might  be  a  degree  of 
propriety  in  denouncing  it;  but  when  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  legally  elected,  after 
due  deliberation,  assume  the  responsibility  of 
lodging  these  trusts  in  him,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, and  certainly  in  view  of  the  precedent  to 
which  I  have  referred,  no  wise  man  will  ever 
complain  of  the  act.     [Applause.]     *     *     *     * 

Genfleraen,  I  believe  that  it  is  just  as  much  our 
duty  to  unite  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
under  the  President  of  the  United   States,  as  it 
■was  when  the  war  was  first  declared,  notwith- 
standing   anything    that  may   have  been    done. 
Now,  there  is  a  great  anxiety  felt  as  to  the  course 
of  the  Democrats.     Gentlemen,  a  Democrat  is  a 
peculiar  institution.     It  does  no  good  to  drive  the 
Democrats — to  bully  or  to  attempt  to  intimidate 
them, — they  will  have  their  own  way,  was  alwayg 
as  I  have  found.     But   I  never  shall  be  made  to 
believe    that   the    men    who  stood    by    George 
Clinton    and   their   fathers    before    them,   in  the 
Revolution,  who  stood  by  Tompkins  and  Jackson 
jn  1812,  who  stood  by  Polk   and   Marcy   in  the 
Mexican  war,  will  be  found  wanting  in  this.     It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  or  not.  But 
my  own   course  will  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
that  of  anyone  else.     I  have  been  cautioned  by  a 
great  many  people  about  attending  this  meeting 
to-night.     I  was    told   that   it  was   an  insidious 
attempt  to  disintegrate  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
a  newspaper  which  joined  us  last  fall,  [laughter,] 
i^nd . B^^py^  f  ep,f e^.enta;tiY;.e^. in;p£)ngress  \yh,o>  p,e vqrj 
joined  us  at  all,  have  great  fear  that  I  will  doj 


something  to   disintegrate  the  Democratic  Party. 
Now,  if  the  whole  party  should  differ  with  those 
to  whom  I  have  adverted,  we  should  be  no  more 
distintegrated  than  we  were  before.     My  repre- 
sentative  I   have   a  very   high  opinion   of.      He 
seems  to  be  very  willing  to  represent   the  whole 
of  our  State,  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  New 
Jersey,  [laughter,]  and   looking  at  his  paper  this 
evening,  I  perceive  that  he   has  taken  charge   of 
the  Governments  of  Ohio,    Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  several  other  States.     It  is  not  often  that  a 
man  is  favored  with   being  provided  with  such 
extensive  plans   of  usefulness.     I  read  a  speech 
that  he  made  before  the  Democratic  Union  Asso- 
ciation on  the  Sd  of  March,   as  it  was  reported  in 
the  World,  on  the  4th.     Without  undertaking  to 
say  what  was  proper  for  him  to  ssy  or  for  him  to 
omit,  I  will  say  that  I  thank  God  that  he  Vi^as  not 
my  representative  until  noon  the  next  day.     The 
Democratic  party,  as  you  all  know,  nine  years  out 
of  ten,  controls  the  Government  of  the  country. 
It  requires,  therefore,  no  more  patriotism  ou  their 
part  to  be  attached  to  the  Government  and   tha 
country.     It  is,  in   fact,  an  attachmeiit   to  them- 
selves.    [Laughter.]     As  a  general  rule,  they  are 
wise,  prudent,  and  patriotic.     Occasionally,  blind 
guides  or  bad  drivers  take  some  sleepy  passengers 
into  bad  roads,  and  upset  them    as   they  did  in 
1848.     [Laughter.]     But  then  they  wake  up;  the 
passengers  get  out    [laughter]  ;  they  inquire  the 
right  road;  they    get   a  lantern,  and    eventually 
they  come  all  right.     [Laughter.]     I   think  they 
will  do  so  now,    and  yet  it  seemed  to   me   as  a. 
careful  man,  looking  at  their  couri'e,  just  at  thia 
moment,  that  it  was.  prudent  for  me  to    get  out 
and  walk.     [Great   laughter — "   three    obeers."] 
Whether  I  shall  step  through  to  get  in  again  op 
not,  or  foot  it   through,   depends   upon    circuin-» 
stances.     [Renewed  laughter.] 

But,  fellow  citizens,  whatevet  I  nm  doi7ici,  and 
whatever  anybody  else  does,  I  shall  sustain  this 
war  to  the  bitter  end.  {Cheers.']  And  the  city  of 
New  York  will  do  it ;  after  sending  eighty  thousand 
men,  and  spending  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lar s, they  will  not  hesitate  to  go  through;  awl:  the 
State,  in  my  humble  judgment,  will  7iot  hesUff^  to  g9 

Why,  was  there  anything  ever  m':itlpi^epc|ster- 
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ous  than  the  idea,  that  when  we  are  told  by  the 
Southern  men,  that  we  must  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence before  they  will  treat  with  us,  that  we 
should  be  wasting  time  in  undertaking  to  nego- 
tiate for  peace  ?  When  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate Republic,  as  he  claims  to  be,  denounced 
the  beat  men  of  the  North,  and  East,  and  West,  as 
pirates  and  liyenas,  and,  what  he  seems  to  suppose 
worse  than  all,  as  Yankees,  [laughter,^  is  it  pos- 
sible to  make  terms' with  him,  or  to  listen  icith 
composure  to  atiij  arrangement  for  an  accommoda- 
tion? ["No."]  Why,  wlio  are  the  men  that  have 
been  sent  from  the  State  of  New  York;  who  are 
thus  denounced  by  this  rebel  chieftain  ?  I  have 
differed  Jrom  a  great  many  of  them,  politically ;  1 
have  differed  from  a  great  many  of  them  personallt/  ; 
but  when  you  find  ihe  Kearneys,  the  Van  Jtensse- 
laers,  the  Hamiltons,  ihe  Schuylers,  the  Dixs,  the 
Campbells,  the  Cambrelings,  ihe  Dewers,  the  Kings, 
the  Wadsivorlhs,  ilie  Hoivlands  and  the  Vosburghs, 
the  best  blood  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  are 
thus  denounced  as  pirates,  why,  I  submit  that  it  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  composure  to  listen  to 
it.  Yankees!  They  are  the  Knickbockers  of  New 
York  ;  they  are  ihe  best  men  of  the  State  of  New 
York ;  and  when  they  peril  their  lives,  a^id  shed 
their  blood  in  defence  of  ihe  constitution  of  ihe 
country,  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  he  %vho  de- 
nounced them  as  pirates  and  hyenas,  is  as  forgetful 
of  ilte  principles  of  truth  and  honor  that  should 
govern  the  language  of  a  gentleman,  as  he  is 
traitorous  to  the  fag  binder  which  he  acquired  po- 
litical fame.  [Loud  applause."]  We  have  noth- 
ing TO    DO   BUT  FIGHT  THIS  MATTER.  THROUGH. 

We  can  have  no  discussion  in  regard  to  it,  and 
it  behooves  us  to  look  around  and  see  what  assist- 
ance we  are  to  receive,  or  vrbat  interference  we 
are  to  meet  with.  Let  me  say  one  moment  to 
you,  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  unite  in  this 
sentiment  of  anxiety  about  the  course  of  Great 
Britain.  I  happen  to  have  had  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  advert 
to,  for  knowing  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  They  will  be  neutral,  and, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  that  is  all  we  have  the 
right  to  expect.  Nations  are  like  individuals. 
When  two  gentlemen  resort  to  ihe  arbitrament  of 
arms,  no  other  person  feels  himself  at  liberty  to 


interfere  in  the  quarrel,  and  when  two  nations, 
cultivated  and  civilized,  or  claiming  to  be  such, 
resort  to  arms,  all  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  of  any  third  person,  is,  that 
they  shall  not  interfere,  but  shall  stand  neutral. 
Now,  all  the  public  acts  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  all  the  declarations  of  her  prom- 
inent men,  all  the  correspondence  of  her  minister, 
all  the  general  sources  of  information,  compel  us 
to  believe  that  they  mean  to  observe  strictly 
neutrality.  Gentlemen  tell  me  that  they  allow 
vessels  to  be  fitted  out  at  their  private  ship-yards. 
Well,  it  is  for  us  to  remember  that  we  are  to  be 
at  peace  before  long,  and  Europe  is  to  be  at  Vv^ar, 
and  whatever  our  ship-yards  or  the  owners  of 
them,  and  our  merchants,  say  they  will  allow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  forbid  them 
from  doing,  when  European  nations  are  at  war, 
exactly  that  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
British  Government  shall  prohibit  the  ship-build- 
ers of  Great  Britain  from  doing — no  more  and  no 
less.  We  must  live  up  to  our  own  law.  Now,  it 
is  not  a  violation  of  aay  neutral  act,  in  my  judg. 
ment,  in  Great  Britain  or  here,  to  build  a  ship  and 
sell  it  to  a  government  that  is  at  war  with  us.  It 
is  seized  as  contraband,  if  you  can  get  it — fair 
prize  of  war;  but  it  is  no  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Great  Britain,  and  no  violation  of  our 
neutrality.  If  our  ship-owners  and  ship-builders 
desire  such  an  amendment  to  be  made  to  the  neu- 
tralitj^  act  of  Great  Britain,  then  it  is  a  fair  mat- 
ter of  discussion  whether  it  shall  be  one.  But 
short  of  that,  believe  me,  he  cannot  compel  them 
to  do  any  more  than  we  are  willing  to  do  our- 
selves. But  the  Govei'nment  and  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  unquestionably  a  sympathy  with 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  contest, 
and  while  they  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  interfere, 
and  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  interfere,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  we  have  their  good  wishes, 
and  never  had  apprehended  any  acts  on  their 
part  of  an  unfriendly  character.  Russia,  beyond 
all  doubt,  is  entirely  friendly.  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  will  do  exactly  as  he  thinks  is  entirely 
for  his  own  interest.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
attach  any  importance  to  vv'hat  he  declares  he  will 
do,  because  his  dcclaratione  to  tlie  French  people 
were  never  kept,  and  I  Iiavcn't  any  idea  that  his 
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declaration  to  us  will  be  observed,  unless  it  is  for 
his  benefit.  He  and  bis  prominent  men  about 
hira  have  nothing  in  their  past  lives  to  offer  as 
hostages  for  their  conduct.  They  live  in  the 
present.  He  holds  his  Government  by  force — 
"whatever  is  necessary  to  maintain  himself,  that  is 
exactly  what  he  will  do.  And  in  my  judgment, 
■when  he  sees  that  he  must  go  alone,  that  he  will 
have  no  co-operation  from  other  Powers,  he  will 
refuse  to  interfere  in  this  quarrel,  and  will  let  us 
alone.  But,  gentleuien,  we  'must  depend  upon 
ourselves  ;  if  we  can  fight  this  battle  to  victory, 
we  shall — if  we  cannot,  we  shall  be  defeated. 
But  beyond  all  earthly  considerations,  we  must 
unite — that  is  our  highest  consideration — and 
being  united,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  result.  I 
do  not  look  forward  to  a  long  war — a  great  many 


people  do.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  modern  times  to 
have  long  wars.  The  great  improvement  in  the 
engines  of  destruction,  enables  nations  to  bring 
war  rapidly  to  a  close.  The  Russian  campaign 
was  not  long  ;  tlie  Italian  campaign  was  a  short 
one,  and  in  my  judgment  this  war  will  be  a  short 
one,  if  we  are  united,  and  put  forward  the  whole 
power  of  the  loyal  States  of  this  Union.  "With 
our  immense  population  and  resources,  Ave  ought 
to  end  this  war  in  ninety  days.  Start  your  troops 
in  New  Orleans,  at  Vicksburg,  at  Charleston,  and 
in  Tennessee.  Charge  along  the  whole  line — ad- 
vance with  energy  and  will — Union — and  my 
word  for  it,  in  ninety  days  everybody  will  wonder 
that  this  rebellion  was  ever  regarded  as  for- 
midable in  any  portion  of  the  United  States.  [Pro- 
longed cheers,] 


I^EAE.     ©EMOCIiATIC     §EMTIMEMT. 


The  patriotic  speech  of  Mr.  John  Van  P^uren, 
at  the  Cooper  Institute,  last  Friday  evening',  is 
bringing  him  congratulations  and  good  words 
frijm  Union-loving  men  of  all  parties,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  print  below  three  le'ters 
received  by  him — one  from  Gen,  Dix.  one  from 
Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  and  one  from  a  Maryland  slave- 
holder, all  alike  approving  his  course. 

FROM  GERRIT  SMITH,  ESQ. 

Petevboro,  March  10, 1863. 
Mr.  John  Van  Boren — My  Dear  Sir:     I  rend   Avith  great 
pleasure  the  report  of  your  epeech,  made  a  few  weeks  ago  ; 
with  greater  pleasure  have  1  read  the  report  of  your  speech 
made  last  Friday  evening. 

I  rejoice  to  see  j'ou  rise  above  party  and  consecrate 
your  larj:e  influence  to  the  salvaticm  of  your  country. 

I  belifve  with  you  that  the  rebellion  cnn  and  sliould  be 
put  down  very  speedily.  We  should  all  feel  ihat,  until  it  is 
put  down,  democrats,  republicans  and  aboliuonists  have 
nothing  else  to  do  than  to  put  it  down. 

In  haste,  your  friend, 

Gerrit  Smith, 
from  gen.  dix. 

Fortress  Monroe,  March  10,1863. 

My  Dear  Sir  :*****  * 

I  have  not  time  often  to  read  the  newspapers,  but  I  have 
read  with  great  pleasure  your  able  and  patriotic  speech,  at 
the  Cooper  Institute.  I  wish,  most  heartily,  that  you  could 
carry  all  the  democrats  in  New  Yoik  with  you. 

We  have  only  to  persevere  and  we  shall  succeed,  in  spite 
of  all  mistakes,  I  had  a  man  from  Richmond  with  me 
yesterday.  He  fiives  a  gloomy  account  of  things  there. 
Here  are  some  of  the  prices : 

Be^^f,  one  dollar  per  pound ;  pork,  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter;  butter,  three  dollars  per  pound  ;  bact>n,  one  dol- 
lar and  fifteen  cents  per  pound  ;  tea,  none  to  be  had  except 
at  fabulous  prices;  coEfee,  do;  epRs,  two  dollars  per  dozen  ; 
calico,  two  dollars  per  yard  ;  ready-made  coat,  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  dollars;  soft  wool  hat,  from  t\\enty-five  to 


thirty  dollars.  My  informant  had  on  an  ordinary  pair  o^ 
boots,  for  which  he  paid  s  xty  dollars. 

These  j)rices  are  in  Confederate  money.  One  dollar  in 
gold  brings  t^ree  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  Confederate 
bills.  One  dollar  in  our  Treasury  notes  brings  two  dollars 
in  I  onfederate  bills. 

I  have  the  same  accounts  from  other  sources.  I  am  re- 
spectfully yours,  John  A,  Dix. 

Hon,  John  Van  Bui'en. 

FROM  A  MARYLAND  SLAVEHOLDER, 

Cumberland,  Maryland,  March  10. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  read  in  the  Baltimore  Ame)-ican  the 
remarks  you  made  at  the  Cooper  Instituie,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expres-ing  the  pleasure  they  atforded  me  and  the 
loyal  citizens  in  our  section  of  the  State.  Residing,  as  we 
do,  immediately  upon  the  lines,  being  wiihin  a  stone's 
throw  of  Virginia,  and  being  familiar  with  the  uncoinpro- 
mi.iing  and  defiant  spirit  prevailing  there,  I  have  th(iui;hfc 
for  a  long  time  that  the  North  was  laboring  under  a  fatal 
mistake  in  suppo-ing  that  any  conciliatory  policy  on  their 
part,  would  reconcile  the  enemy.  I  can,  moreover,  state, 
h'om  my  own  observation,  that  the  divisions  in  sentiment  in 
the  North,  have  contributed  greatly  to  embolden  them.  Vou 
may  rest  assured,  tliat  if  the  North  purposes  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  by  presenting 
a  unit.ed  front  and  by  force  of  arms. 

I  am  a  native  of  this  State,  and  have  a  very  numerous 
family  connection,  and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  all  own 
slaves.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  I  was  opposed  to  inter- 
ference with  the  slavery  question.  But  when  the  Repub- 
lican party  passed  the  constitutional  amendment  forever 
protecting  the  institution  in  States  where  it  exists,  it  was  all 
the  South  could  reasonably  ask,  and  that  having  been  re- 
jected, my  feelings  have  undergone  a  great  change,  and  I 
am  now  for  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  government, 
even  if  slavery  goes  to  the  wall.  And  such,  I  believe,  is 
the  prevailing  sen  imcnt  of  the  loyal  men  of  our  Sta;e. 

As  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  you.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  addressing  you. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  ■ 

John  Van  Buren,  Esq.,  New  York. 


LOYAL    PUBLICATION    SOCIETY, 
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THE    THREE    VOICES: 


THE 


SOLDIER,    FARMER,    AND    POET, 

TO    THE    COPPERHEADS. 


THE     PATRIOT     FARMER'S     DEFIANCE    TO     TRAITORS,      f 

On  the  l?.st  day  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  in  February, 
1863,  Mr.  Funk,  a  Senator  from  McLean  county,  delivered  a 
speech,  which  is  thus  described  and  reported  by  the  Springfield 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

A  great  sensation  was  created  by  a  speech  by  Mr.  Funk,  one 
of  the  richest  farmers  in  the  State,  a  man  who  pays  over  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  taxes  towards  the  support  of  the 
Government.  The  lobby  and  gallery  were  crowded  with 
spectators.  Mr.  Funk  rose  to  object  to  trifling  resolutions, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Democrats  to  kill  time  and 
stave  off  a  vote  upon  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
State  Government.     He  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  sit  in  my  seat  no  longer  and  see  such  by- 
play going  on.  These  men  are  trifling  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  They  should  have  asses'  ears  to  set  off  their 
heads,  or  they  are  traitors  and  secessionists  at  heart. 

I  say  that  there  are  traitors  and  secessionists  at  heart  in  this 
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Senate.  Their  actions  prove  it.  Their  speeches  prove  it.  Their 
gibes  and  langliter  and  cheers  here  nightly,  when  their  speakers 
get  up  to  denounce  the  war  and  the  Administration,  prove  it. 

I  can  sit  here  no  longer  and  not  tell  these  traitors  what  I 
think  of  them.  And  while  so  telling  them,  I  am  responsible, 
myself,  for  what  I  say.  I  stand  upon  my  own  bottom.  I  am 
ready  to  meet  any  man  on  this  floor  in  any  manner,  from  a 
pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  upon  this  charge  against 
these  traitors.     [Tremendous  applause  from  the  galleries.] 

I  am  an  old  man  of  sixty-five  ;  I  came  to  Illinois  a  poor  boy  ; 
I  have  made  a  little  something  for  myself  and  family.     I  pay 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  taxes.     I  am  willing  to  pay  six 
thousand,  aye,  twelve  thousand,  [great  cheering,  the  old  gentle- 
man striking  the  desk  with  a  blow  that  would  knock  down  a 
bullock,  and  causing  the  inkstand  to  iiy  in  the  air,]  aye,  I  am 
willing  to  pay  my  whole  fortune,  and  then  give  my  life,  to  save 
my  country  from  these  traitors  that  are  seeking  to  destroy  it. 
[Tremendous  applause,  which  the  Speaker  could  not  control.] 
^      Mr.  Speaker,  you   must  please  excuse   me ;  I   could   not  sit 
longer  in  my  seat  and  calmly  listen  to  these  traitors.     My  heart, 
that  feels  for  my  poor  country,  v/ould   not  let  me.     My  heart, 
that  cries  out  for  the  lives  of  our  brave  volunteers  in  the  field, 
that  these  traitors  at  home  are  destroying  by  thousands,  would 
not  let  me.     My  heart,  that  bleeds  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
at  home,  would  not  let  me.      Yes,  these  traitors  and  villains  in 
this  Senate  [striking  his  clenched  fist  on   the  desk  with  a  blow 
that  made  the  Senate  ring  again]  are  killing  my  neighbors'  boys 
now  fighting  in  the  field.      I  dare  to  say  this  to  these  traitors 
right  here,  and  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  say  to  any  one  or 
all  of  them.     [Cheers.]     Let  them  come  on  now,  right  here.    I 
am  sixty-five  years  old,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  risk 
my  life  right  here,  on  this  floor,  for  my  country.     [Mr.  Funk's 
seat  is  near  the  lobby  railing,  and  a  crowd  collected  around 
him,   evidently   with   the   intention   of    protecting  him  from 
violence,  if  necessary.     The  last  announcement  was  received 
with  great  cheering,  and  I  saw  many  an  eye  flash  and  many  a 
countenance  grow  radiant  with  the  light  of  defiance.] 


These  men  sneered  at  Colonel  Mack  a  few  days  since.*  He 
is  a  small  man,  but  I  am  a  large  man.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any 
of  them  in  plape  of  Colonel  Mack.  I  am  large  enough  for  them, 
and  I  hold  iiiyself  ready  for  them  now  and  at  any  time. 
[Cheers  from  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  traitors  on  this  floor  should  be  provided 
with  hempen  collars.  They  deserve  them.  They  deserve  hang- 
ing, I  say,  [raising  his  voice,  and  violently  striking  the  desk  ;] 
the  country  would  be  the  better  of  swinging  them  up.  I  go  for 
hanging  them,  and  I  dare  to  tell  them  so,  right  here  to  their 
traitorous  faces.  Traitors  should  be  hung.  It  would  be  the 
salvation  of  the  country  to  hang  them.  For  that  reason  I  must 
rejoice  at  it.     [Tremendous  cheering.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  Senate 
who  are  not  traitors,  but  true  loyal  men,  for  what  I  have  said. 
I  only  intend  it  and  mean  it  for  secessionists  at  heart.  They 
are  here  in  this  Senate.  I  see  them  gibe,  and  smirk,  and  grin 
at  the  true  Union  men.  Must  I  defy  them  ?  I  stand  here  ready 
for  them,  and  dare  them  to  come  on.  [Great  cheering.]  What 
man,  with  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  could  stand  this  treason  any 
longer?  I  have  stood  it  long  enough.  I  will  stand  it  no  more. 
[Cheers.]  I  denounce  these  men  and  their  aiders  and  abettors 
as  rank  traitors  and  secessionists.  Hell  itself  could  not  spew 
out  a  more  traitorous  crew  than  some  of  the  men  that  disgrace 
this  Legislature,  this  State,  and  this  country.  For  myself,  I 
protest  against  and  denounce  their  treasonable  acts.  I  have 
voted  against  their  measures ;  I  will  do  so  to  the  end.  I  will 
denounce  them  as  long  as  God  gives  me  breath  ;  and  I  am 
ready  to  meet  the  traitors  themselves,  here  or  any  where,  and 
fight  them  to  the  death.     [Prolonged  cheers  and  shouts.] 

I  said  I  paid  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  taxes.  I  do  not 
say  it  to  brag  of  it.  It  is  my  duty,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
privilege,  to  do  it.  But  some  of  these  traitors  here,  who  are 
working  night  and  day  to  put  their  miserable  little  bills  and 


*  Hon.  A.  W.  Mack  delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  the  Senate  of  Illinois, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  in  opposition  to  the  Armistice  Resolutions  of 
the  "Copperheads." 


claims  through  the  Legislature,  to  take  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  are  talking  about  high  taxes.  They  are 
hypocrites  as  well  as  traitors.  I  heard  some  of  them  talking 
about  high  taxes  in  this  way,  who  do  not  pay  Qvq  dollars,  to 
the  support  of  the  Government.  I  denounce  them  as  hypo- 
crites as  well  as  traitors.     [Cheers.] 

The  reason  they  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  higli  taxes  is,  that 
they  do  not  want  to  vote  money  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers. 
They  want  to  embarrass  the  Government  and  stop  the  war. 
They  want  to  aid  the  secessionists  to  conquer  our  boys  in  the 
field.  They  care  about  high  taxes  !  They  are  picayune  men, 
any  how,  and  pay  no  taxes  at  all,  and  never  did,  and  never 
hope  or  expect  to.    This  is  an  excuse  of  traitors.     [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me.  I  feel  for  my  country,  in  this  her 
hour  of  danger,  from  the  tips  of  my  toes  to  the  ends  of  my  hair. 
That  is  the  reason  I  speak  as  I  do.  I  can  not  help  it.  I  am 
bound  to  tell  these  men  to  their  teeth  what  they  are,  and  what 
the  people,  the  true  loyal  people,  think  of  them.  [Tremendous 
cheering.  The  Speaker  rapped  upon  his  desk,  apparently  to 
stop  it,  but  really  to  add  to  its  volume,  for  I  could  see  by  his 
flushed  cheek  and  flashing  eye  that  his  heart  was  with  the  brave 
and  loyal  old  gentleman.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  my  say.  I  am  no  speaker.  This 
is  the  only  speech  I  have  made,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
deserves  to  be  called  a  speech.  I  could  not  sit  still  any  longer 
and  see  these  scoundrels  and  traitors  work  out  their  hellish 
schemes  to  destroy  the  Union.  They  have  my  sentiments  ;  let 
them,  one  and  all,  make  the  most  of  them.  I  am  ready  to 
back  up  all  I  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  to  meet  these  traitors  in  any 
manner  they  may  choose,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon.  [Tremendous  applause,  during  which  the  old  gentle- 
man sat  down,  after  he  had  given  the  desk  a  parting  whack, 
which  sounded  loud  above  the  din  of  cheers  and  clapping  of 
hands.] 

I  never  before  witnessed  so  much  excitement  in  an  assembly. 
Mr.  Funk  spoke  with  a  force  of  natural  eloquence,  with  a  con- 
viction and  truthfulness,  with  a  fervor  and  pathos  which 
wrought  up  the  galleries,  and  even  members  on  the  floor,  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.     His  voice  was  heard  in  the 


stores  that  surround  the  square,  and  the  people  came  flocking 
in  from  all  quarters.  In  five  minutes  he  had  an  audience  that 
packed  the  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity.  After  he  had  concluded, 
the  Republican  members  and  spectators  rushed  up  and  took 
him  by  the  hand  to  congratulate  him.  The  Democrats  said 
nothing,  but  evidently  felt  the  castigation  they  were  receiving 
most  keenly,  as  might  be  seen  from  their  blanched  cheeks  and 
restless  and  uneasy  glances. 
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THE 

PATRIOT  SOLDIER  AND  HERO. 


GENEEAL  EOSECEAE"S  TO  THE  LEGISLATUEES 
OF  OHIO  AI^D  INDIANA. 

On  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  a  message  was 
received  from  the  Governor,  enclosine:  the  followincr  letter  from 
General  Eosecrans : 

Headquarters  Departmant  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
MuRFREESBORO,  Tenn.,  Feb.  3d,  1863.  j 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assemhly  of  the  State  of  Ohio : 

The  resolution  of  thanks  passed  by  your  honorable  body  to 
the  army  of  tlie  Cumberland,  its  Commanding  General  and  his 
staiF,  has  been  duly  received  and  published  to  the  troops  of  his 
command.     On  behalf  of  all,  I  return  you  heartfelt  thanks. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws — nay,  for  national  existence — against  those  who 
have  despised  our  honest  friendship,  deceived  our  just  hopes, 
and  driven  us  to  defend  our  country  and  our  homes.  By  foul 
and  wilful  slanders  on  our  motives  and  intentions,  persistently 
repeated,  they  have  arrayed  against  us  our  own  fellow  citizens, 
bound  to  us  by  the  triple  ties  of  consanguinity,  geographical 
position,  and  commercial  interest. 

Let  no  man  among  us  be  base  enough  to  forget  this,  or  fool 
enougb  to  trust  an  oligarchy  of  traitors  to  their  friends,  to  civil 
liberty  and  human  freedom.  Yoluntary  exiles  from  home  and 
friends,  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  all,  we  long  for  the  time 
when  gentle  peace  shall  again  spread  her  wings  over  our  land ; 
but  we  know  no  such  blessing  is  possible  while  the  unjust  and 


arbitrary  power  of  the  rebel  leaders  confronts  and  threatens  us. 
Crafty  as  the  fox,  cruel  as  the  tiger,  they  cried  *^  no  coercion  " 
while  preparing  to  strike  us.  Bully  like,  they  proposed  to  fight 
us,  because  they  said  they  could  whip  'G.vg  to  one,  and  now, 
when  driven  back,  thev  whine  out "  no  invasion,"  and  promise 
US  of  the  West  permission  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  if  we  will 
be  "  good  boys  "  and  do  as  they  bid  us. 

"Whenever  they  have  the  power,  they  drive  before  them  into 
their  ranks  the  Southern  people,  and  they  would  also  drive  us. 
Trust  them  not,  "Were  they  able,  they  would  invade  and 
destroy  us  without  mercy.  Absolutely  assured  of  these  things, 
I  am  amazed  that  any  one  could  think  of  "peace  on  any  terms." 
He  who  entertains  the  sentiment  is  fit  only  to  be  a  slave  ;  he 
who  utters  it  at  this  time  is,  moreover,  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
who  deserves  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  honorable  men. 
"When  the  power  of  the  upscrupulous  rebel  leaders  is  removed, 
and  the  people  are  free  to  consider  and  act  for  their  own  inte- 
rests, which  are  common  with  ours,  under  this  Government, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  fraternization.  Between  our 
tastes  and  social  life  there  are  fewer  differences  than  between 
those  of  the  people  of  the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of 
England  or  Ireland. 

Hoping  the  time  may  speedily  come  when,  the  pov/er  of  tlie 
perfidious  and  cruel  tyrant  of  this  rebellion  having  been  over- 
thrown, a  peace  may  be  laid  on  the  broad  foundation  of  national 
unity  and  equal  justice  to  all,  under  the  Constitution  and  Laws 
I  remain  your  fellow- citizen, 

W.    S.    iioSECEANS, 

Major-Gen  eral. 
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In  response  to  resolutions  of  thanks  from  the  Indiana  Legis- 
lature, General  Eosecrans  has  written  the  following  letter  : 

Headquartees  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
MuRFREESBORO,  Tenn.,  February  18,  1863.         j 

Gentlemen, — In  the  name  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  I  thank  you  for  the  resolutions  of 
congratulation,  approval  and  condolence  you  have  sent  us  on 
account  of  the  battle  of  Stone's  River. 

At  the  call  of  constitutional  liberty,  the  brave  and  true  men 
of  the  West  laid  aside  peaceful  pursuits,  left  their  homes  and 
sought  to  qualify  themselves  to  fight  for  a  government  that  had 
cost  the  blood  and  treasures  of  two  great  wars  and  eighty  years 
of  time  to  establish. 

For  twenty  weary  mouths  this  army  has  stood  guard  to  keep 
the  confederate  wolf  from  your  doors.  They  know  what 
hunger,  cold,  weary  marches,  and  painful  watchings  it  has  cost 
to  preserve  our  homes  from  invasion,  and  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors from  conscription  ;  it  is,  therefore,  doubly  a  pleasure  to 
hear  these  free  and  cheering  words  now  from  home. 

The  unscrupulous  despots  in  our  front  call  us  "  Lincoln  hire- 
lings," and  we  hear  that  this  calumny  has  lately  been  repeated 
at  home  by  some  of  the  men  whose  property  and  persons  have 
been  kept  safe,  by  our  toil  and  blood,  from  the  ruthless  hands 
of  Kirby  Smith,  Bragg  and  Morgan.  Presuming  on  our  ab- 
sence, these  men  talk  as  if  we  were  not  citizens,  and  speak 
mockingly  of  our  patriotism.  They  stab  in  the  back  the  most 
generous,  true-hearted  men  in  the  country,  while  standing 
guard  in  front  of  their  doors,  and  they  prolong  the  war  by  en- 
couraging the  rebels  to  hope  for  divided  counsels  at  our  homes. 

I  speak  the  conviction  of  the  officers  and  men  of  this  army, 
when  I  say  we  fight  to  secure  equal  rights  to  all,  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws — we  fight  in  defence  of  our  homes 
and  hearths,  sure  to  be  invaded,  if  the  rebel  despots  who 
began  the  war  can  get  the  power.  But  we  long  for  peace 
— we  pray  for  peace,  and  we  fight  for  peace — not  for  a  dis- 
honorable peace — not  for  a  hollow  truce.  We  have  once 
been  deceived  by  the  cry  of  **  No  coercion,"  and  of  "  State 
rights,"  and  have  seen   how  the  rebel  leaders  practise  in  East 
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Tennessee,  Missouri,  Western  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  We 
have  met  the  masses  of  the  South,  and  are  witnesses  of  the 
falsehood,  calumny,  and  perfidy  by  which  they  have  been  led 
to  wage  war  against  us.  We  have  seen  flags  of  truce  violated, 
hospitals,  ambulances,  and  boats,  bearing  flags,  fired  upon,  and 
our  sick  and  wounded  stripped  of  their  blankets  and  robbed  of 
their  food  and  medicines — we  have  been  approached  in  battle 
by  rebels  wearing  our  uniforms  and  carrying  our  colors. 

After  witnessing  the  wholesale  slander  of  us,  their  perfidy  and 
treachery  toward  the  masses  of  their  own  people,  and  the  un- 
fair and  dishonorable  means  to  which  they  resort  to  gain  an 
advantage,  we  have  been  forced  to  the  immovable  but  sad  con- 
yiction  that  the  leaders  of  this  rebellion  are  ^erfidious^ 
treacherous^  unsGrupulous,  and  cruel — their  leaders  never  will 
nor  can  be  peaceable,  or  true  friends  and  neighbors.  And  that, 
as  Mr.  Davis  has  said,  they  only  want  the  power,  not  the  will, 
to  invade  and  subjugate  us. 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  the  power  of  these  leaders  fall  by 
the  hand  of  their  own  people,  whom  they  oppress  ;  that  people 
for  whose  rights  we  fight,  in  common  with  our  own  ;  but  unless  it 
does  thus  fall,  we  must  destroy  it,  or  it  will  destroy  our  nation^ 
and  our  children  will  pass  under  the  yoke  of  a  military  des- 
potism raised  on  the  sable  foundation  of  negro  slavery,  and  the 
more  degrading  servitude  of  the  "  poor  whites,"  such  as  now 
overshadows  the  South.  I  say,  '*  our  children  will  pass  under 
the  yoke,"  for  that  could  only  happen  after  the  brave  and  true 
men  of  the  country — her  citizen-soldiers — shall  have  perished, 
or,  deserted  by  the  wretches  whose  homes  they  have  hitherto 
protected,  heart-broken  and  despairing,  shall  quit  the  field  and 
give  to  slavery  and  to  its  domination  all  those  who  love  money 
more  than  honor ^  and  peace  more  ihs^u  freedom. 

The  issue  is  a  plain  one.  If  we  who  battle  for  national  ex- 
istence are  not  to  be  sustained  by  our  own  friends  at  home,  the 
sooner  we  know  it  the  better.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  deceived 
as  to  our  position,  nor  fall  victims  to  the  treachery,  cowardice, 
or  selfishness  of  those  whom  we  have  loved  and  trusted. 

W.    S.    ROSECRANS, 

Major  General. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 
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Another  letter  from  General  Eosecrans : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  ) 
MuRFREESBORO,  February  IT,  1863.  j 

My  Dear  Sir,^ — -Your  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  in- 
viting me  to  participate  at  Nashville  in  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-first  birth-day  of  Washington,  the 
Father  of  his  Country  and  the  friend  of  constitutional  liberty, 
has  been  received. 

Most  gladly  would  I  join  you  if  duties  did  not  prevent. 

I  speak  the  heartfelt  convictions  of  this  army  when  I  say 
that  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Constitution,  framed  and 
established  by  Washington  and  his  contemporaries,  brought  us 
from  our  homes ;  the  conviction  that  we  fight  for  the  rights  of 
all,  against  anarchy  or  remorseless  tyranny,  has  put  arms  in  our 
hands,  hitherto  exercised  only  in  peaceful  labors  ;  retains  us  in 
the  field,  and  will  retain  us  there  until  constitutional  liberty  and 
national  unity  shall  be  secured,  or  we,  with  our  once  glorious 
country — the  land  of  Washington — live  only  in  the  memory 
of  the  unhappy  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  the  fairest  fabric  ever 
reared  to  freedom  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  success  of  the  rebellion  would  be  the  triumph  of  ar- 
bitrary and  unscrupulous  despotism  over  liberty,  reason  and 
justice.  Its  downfall  is  demanded  by  the  common  interests  and 
future  hopes  of  the  whole  American  people. 

W.    S.    EOSECKANS, 

Major-General. 
To  Abram  Myers,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Councils. 
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THE  PATRIOT  POET  AND  THE  PATRIOT'S 

OATH. 


At  a  recent  Union  celebration  in  Cincinnati,  T.  Buchajstak 
Read,  Esq.,  recited  his  beautiful  poem  entitled  "  The  Oath  :" 

THE  OATH. 

Hamlet — Swear  on  my  sword. 
Ghost  (below) — Swear  ! — Shakspeare. 

Ye  freemen,  how  long  will  ye  stifle 

The  vengeance  that  justice  inspires  ? 
With  treason  how  long  will  ye  trifle 

And  shame  the  proud  name  of  your  sires  ? 
Out,  out  with  the  sword  and  the  rifle 

In  defence  of  your  homes  and  your  fires. 
The  flag  of  the  old  revolution 

Swear  firmly  to  serve  and  uphold, 
That  no  treasonous  breath  of  pollution 

Shall  tarnish  one  star  on  its  fold. 
Swear  ! 
And  hark,  the  deep  voices  replying 
From  graves  where  your  fathers  are  lying, 
"  Swear^  oh  !  swear. " 

In  this  moment  who  hesitates,  barters 

The  rights  which  his  forefathers  won, 
He  forfeits  all  claims  to  the  charters 

Transmitted  from  sire  to  son. 
Kneel,  kneel  at  the  graves  of  our  martyrs 

And  swear  on  your  sword  and  your  gun  : 
Lay  up  your  great  oath  on  an  altar 

As  huge  and  as  strong  as  Stonehenge, 
And  then  with  sword,  fire,  and  halter, 

Sweep  down  to  the  field  of  revenge. 
Swear ! 
And  hark,  the  deep  voices  replying 
From  graves  where  your  fathers  are  lying, 
*'  Sweat-,  oh  !  swear ^ 
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By  the  tombs  of  your  sires  and  brothers, 

The  host  which  the  traitors  have  slain, 
By  the  tears  of  your  sisters  and  mothers, 

In  secret  conceaHng  their  pain, 
The  grief  which  the  heroine  smothers, 

Consuming  the  heart  and  the  brain — 
By  the  sigh  of  the  penniless  widow, 

By  the  sob  of  her  orphan's  despair, 
Where  they  sit  in  their  sorrowful  shadow, 

Kneel,  kneel,  every  freeman  and  swear : 
Swear  1 
And  hark,  the  deep  voices  replying 
From  graves  where  your  fathers  are  lying, 
"  Swear ^  oh  !  swear^^ 

On  mounds  which  are  wet  with  the  weeping 

Where  a  Nation  has  bowed  to  the  sod, 
Where  the  noblest  of  martyrs  are  sleeping 

Let  the  winds  bear  your  vengeance  abroad ; 
And  your  firm  oaths  be  held  in  the  keeping 

Of  your  patriot  hearts  and  your  God. 
Over  Ellsworth,  for  whom  the  first  tear  rose, 

While  to  Baker  and  Lyon  you  look — 
By  Winthrop,  a  star  among  heroes, 

By  the  blood  of  our  murdered  McCook, 
Swear ! 
And  hark,  the  deep  voices  replying 
From  the  graves  where  your  fathers  are  lying, 
"  Swear ^  oh  !  swear.'''' 


Loyal  Leagues,  Clubs,  or  individuals  may  obtain  any  of  our 
Publications  at  tlie  cost  price,  by  application  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  Eooms  of  tlie  Society,  Ko.  863 
Eroadway,  v^here  all  information  may  be  obtained  relating  ta 
the  Society. 


LOYAL    PUBLICATION    SOCIETY. 


5. 


THE    SOLDIEFiS  OPEN'  THEIR  BATTERIES  ON 

THE    COPPERHEADS. 


THE    PRESIDENT    CORDIALLY    SUSTAINSD. 


NO  COMPROMISE  WIT 
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WHAT  OUR   SOI.DISRS    SAY    ABOUT 
THS  COPFBRHBADS. 


There  is  fin  old  story  of  an  Irisliman  who  com- 
plained of  the  incivility  of  a  famous  echo,  near 
the  L--jkes  of  KiHarney.  He  f?houted:  "I've  got 
ytj  now!''  and  received,  somewliat  to  liis  surpiise, 
the  reply  :  '*  Vou  lie  !"  The  Copperheads  of  tlie 
Northern  and  Wes-tern  States  have  come  unex- 
pectedly upoii  a  shnilar  experience.  Their  cries 
of  treason  are  echoed  back  from  the  army,  but 
the  echo  is  a  cry  of  loyalty,  determined  and 
ofien  fierce,  wlach  will  probably  prevent  them 
from  tempting  fortune  in  that  direction  again. 

Some  little  time  was  needed  for  our  gallant 
suldiers  in  t!;e  field  to  awaken  to  tlie  con- 
sciousness that  a  set  of  men  who  had  carefully 
r»Mn;uned  at  home,  were  conspiring,  with  double- 
dyed  treachery,  to  sell  them  to  the  enemy.  But 
now  they  are  awake,  and  from  every  direction, 
from   every  army,  responses  come  which  show 


that  our  soldiers  are  loyal  to  the  core,  and  not 
only  loyal,  but  confident  in  their  power  to  beat 
both  the  enemy  in  tiieir  front  and  the  enemy  in 
their  rear.  In  whatever  State  the  copperlieads 
iiavft  been  at  work,  from  the  soldiers  of  that  State 
come  up  Avords  of  rebuke  to  sneaking  traitors  at 
iiome,  words  of  devotion  to  the  Union  and  to 
lawful  libert}^  And  as  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio  these  copperheads  have  been  most  loud- 
voiced  and  active,  so  from  the  soldiers  of  theso 
States  we  have  the  most  abundant  demonstrations 
of  courage  and  fidelity  to  our  Government. 

General  Rosecrans,  bravest  and  best,  no  poli- 
tician, but  a  quiet,  unostentatious  soldier,  wrote 
to  the  Ohio  legislature  a  letter  which  Washington 
might  have  written  in  the  Revolution.     He  says: 

**  I  am  amazfd  that  any  ore  can  think  of  peace 
on  atjy  terms.  He  who  entertains  this  sentiment 
is  tit  only  to  be  a  slave ;  he  who  utters  it  at  tliia 
time,  is,  moreover,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who 
deserves  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  honorable 
men," 


The  officers  of  Ohio  regiments  in  Rosecrans' 
army  had  a  meeting  on  the  12th,  and  adopted  a 
strong  address  and  resolutions  against  the  trea- 
sonable peace  movement  of  the  copperhead  poli- 
ticians. The  resolutions  were  universally  and 
enthusiastically  approved  by  the  Ohio  regiments. 
They  say : 

"  If  some  miserable  demagogues  among  you 
must  vomit  forth  their  treason,  let  them  keep  it 
at  home.  We  want  none  of  their  vile  letters, 
speeches,  or  papers  here.  The  Army  of  the  West 
is  in  terrible  earnest.  Earnest  to  conquer  and 
destroy  armed  rebeLs.  Earnest  to  meet  force  with 
force.  Earnest  in  its  hearty  detestation  of  cow- 
ardly traitors  at  home.  Earnest  in  will  and  power 
to  overcome  all  who  desire  the  nation's  ruin. 
Ohio's  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  the  field, 
citizens  at  home,  potent  in  their  capacity,  ask 
their  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends  by  their  fire- 
sides and  in  their  peaceful  homes  to  hear  and  heed 
this  appeal,  and  to  put  an  end  to  covert  treason 
at  home,  more  dangerous  now  to  our  material 
existence  than  the  presence  of  armed  hosts  oi 
misguided  rebels  at  h(»me." 

A  correspondent  on  the  ground  writes: 

"  The  cheers  with  which  the  address  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Ohio  regiments  would  have  sent  a 
thrill  of  joy  to  the  heart  of  every  loyal  man  in 
the  country." 

The  oincers  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Ohio  volunteers  held  a  meeting  at  Romney,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  10th;  in  which  they  resolved: 

"  That  we  will  hail  with  feelings  of  delight  the 
dawnings  of  peace ;  but  we  think  of  no  peace 
worth  having  short  of  crushing  out  the  rebellion 
and  the  complete  restomtion  of  the  authority  of 
ti'se  government  over  every  foot  of  her  soil.  East, 
Wef*t,  North,  and  South. 

"  That  nothing  but  an  unconditional  surrender 
<m  the  part  of  the  rebels  will  answer  the  demand 
of  the  true  soldier  and  patriot. 

"  That  w»^  regard  the  efforts  of  the  copperheads 
of  Ohio  to  demoralize  the  army  b}'^  writing  trea- 
sonable letters  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  by  urg- 
ing them  to  desert  their  flag,  by  misrepresenting 
the  Administration  and  the  objects  of  the  war, 
and  by  all  the  means  conceived  only  by  traitors, 
as  unwoi'thy  American  citizens  and  more  danger- 
ous and  heinous  than  the  efforts  of  armed  rebels 
who  meet  us  in  deadly  conflict  on  the  battle-field. 

**  That  we  will  cause  to  be  remembered  those 
cowardly  grumblers  and  traitors,  craven  spirits, 
who,  instead  of  aiding  us  in  our  noble  purpose  by 
their  presence  in  the  ranks,  are  at  home  aiding 
and  abetting  rebels  by  keeping  up  a  fire  in  our 
rear." 


"Soldiers  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps"  write  to  th. 
Cincinnati  Commercial  from  before  Vicksburs  : 

"  We  didn't  take  an  oath  to  fight  against  trai 
tors  in  the  South  alone — no;  and  we  will  willing 
ly  shoot  down  traitors  in  the  North,  whenevei 
they  go  too  far  in  their  wicked  schemes.  They 
have  gone  far  enough  now,  and  their  infernal  de 
sign  against  our  dear  Union  must  be  crushed 
They  may  talk  about  the  federal  army  being  tireo 
of  war,  but  they  talk  about  a  lie  so  base  thatj 
soldiers  do  not  notice  it.  We  are  in  the  army,  slucJ 
will  remain  in  it  until  the  American  Union  rests 
in  peace,  triumphant  over  the  reb«l!i.jus  States. 
and  traitors  hanged,  whether  North  or  South." 

Colonel  Leggett,  of  the  Seventy -eighth  Ohio,  «; 
bitter  democrat,  writes : 

"  I  entered  the  military  service  to  aid  in  restovi 
iug  and  sustaining  the  integrity  and  unity  of  myi 
government.  For  that  object  I  have  fought  ancii 
bled,  and  for  that  I  am  still  willing  to  flight  andi 
bleed,  and  no  blunder  or  mistakes  upon  the  part 
of  the  President  can  justify  me  in  withdrav.ing 
from  the  army,  while  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment are  in  arms  against  it." 

From  Indiana  soldiers,  too,  there  k  a  cry  I 
against  Indiana  copperheads. 

General  Milroy  (democrat)  and  his  staff  write 
to  Indianapolis  : 

"  Any  man  or  set  of  men,  who,  in  times  like 
these,  when  our  government  is  engaged  in  a 
deadly  struggle  for  its  existence — a  sirugglf 
which  involves  not  only  the  fate  of  free  govern-! 
raent  in  our  own  country,  but  for  all  the  world — 
would  attempt  to  disgrace  and  prostitute  the 
name  of  democrat  by  organizing  a  party  under 
that  name  to  oppose  the  governmei^t  and  divide 
and  distract  the  people  of  the  lojul  irtates,  are 
traitors  much  meaner  than  those  in  arms  who 
boldly  and  directly  seek  the  destrucii-m  of  the 
government,  for  these  pretended  democrats 
sneakingly  and  indirectly  seek  the  same  end  by 
exciting  prejudice  against  the  government  and 
division  among  the  people." 

General  Hovey  and  his  Indiana  Colonels  station- 
ed at  Helena,  Arkansas,  have  issued  an  address  to 
the  democrats  of  Indiana,  warning  them  agHinst 
showing  favor  to  the  peace-plots  of  schemers. 
They  express  themselves  with  soldierly  indigna. 
tion  : 

"What!  admit  that  we  are  whipped?     That 
twenty-three  millions  of    northern  men  are  uo-| 
equal  to  nine  millions  of  the  South  ?     Shame  on 
the  State  that  would  entertain  so  disgraceful  a 
proposition!      Shame   upon   the   democrat    who; 


'ould  submit  to  it,  and  raise  his  cowardly  voice, 
nd  clfiim  that  he  was  an  Indianan  !  In  this 
aik  hour  of  our  country's  trial,  th^e  is  but  one 
)ad  to  success  and  peace,  and  that  is,  to  be  as 
rmly  united  for  our  government  as  the  rebels 
i-e  against  it.  Small  differences  of  opinion 
mount  to  nothing  in  this  grand  struggle  for  a 
ation's  existence.  Do  not  place  even  one  straw 
1  the  way,  and  remember  that  every  word  you 
peak  to  encourage  the  South,  nerves  the  arm 
lat  strikes  tlie  blow  which  i«  aimed  at  the 
eart's  blood  of  our  brothers  and  kindred." 

They  tell  their  fellow-citizens  that 

"The  rel  els  of  the  South  are  leaning  on  the 
orthern  democracy  for  support,  and  it  is  unques- 
ionably  true  that  unjustifiable  opposition  to  the 
Ldministration  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  'the  ] 
nemy.' " 

They  say : 

**  The  name  of  democrat,  associated  with  all 
hat  is  bright  and  glorious  in  the  history  of  the 
•ast,  is  being  sullied  and  disgraced  by  dema- 
ogues  who  are  appealing  to  the  lowest  preju- 
ues  and  passions  of  our  people.  We  have 
othing  to  expect  from  the  South,  and  nothing  to 
[ope  without  their  conquest.  They  are  now 
sing  their  money  freely  to  subsidize  the  press 
nd  politicians  of  the  North,  and  with  what  effect 
je  tone  of  some  of  our  journals  and  the  speeches 
f  some  of  our  leaders  testify." 

And  they  add : 

"  Indiana's  proud  and  loyal  legions  number  at 
ast  seventy  thousand  effective  men  in  the  field, 

nd  with  one  great  heart  we  know  that  ihey 
ould  repudiate  all  unholy  combinations  tending 

)  the  dismemberment  of  our  governmeut." 

A  soldier  writes  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  from 
le  battlefield  of  Murfreesboro' : 

"  What  else  was  the  animus  of  the  Indiana  res- 
lutions  than  a  mockery  of  the  memory  of  the 
tidiana  dead  ? 

"  The  tii-st  greetings  to  our  great  but  dearly 
ought  victory  at  Murfreesboro'  were  cowardly 
ries  for  '  peace.''  While  we  were  gath<!ring  to- 
ather  the  mutilated  bodies  of  our  brave  boys, 
nd  tenderly  placing  them  in  rude  fashioned 
raves  in  the  field  where  they  nobly  fell,  mera- 
lers  of  a  legislative  body  in  the  North  were  re- 
olving  an  epitaph  for  their  State's  fallen  braves, 
nd  the  sum  of  their  resolving  might  truthfully 
le  read  thus : 

"  Here  Lies  a  Fellow, 

(Tiose  Mistaken    Zeal  for   his    Country's    Integrity    and 

Honor 

Caused  him  to  UncoDstitutionally  Slay 

Our  Dear  Down-trodden    Southern  Brethren,    in    an 

Unholy  Cause." 


A  formal  address  of  "  The  Soldiers  of  Indiana 
to  the  Citizens  of  Indiana"  says: 

*'  We  expect  to  come  home  some  day.  We  will 
either  come  triumphant ly  rejoicing  over  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  for  which  we  have 
already  endured  so  much,  or  we  will  come  hurail- 
i fated  and  dishartened  at  our  defeat,  and  the 
consequent  desolation  of  our  country  and  our 
homes.  In  either  event  we  will  remember  and 
honor  those  who  have  aided  and  encouraged  us 
by  their  influence  at  home,  and  will  visit  those 
who  have  sought  to  defeat  us  with  a  retribution 
proportionate  to.  the  extent  of  the  evil  they  have 
brought  xipon  us  and  our  country." 

Colonel  C.  L.  Dunham,  commanding  tbe  Second 
Indiana  Brigade,  writes  from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  4th 
inst,  to  Governor  Morton : 

"  Vigorous  measures  must  be  adopted,  or  our 
army,  under  tlie  influence  of  the  scoundrels  and 
traitors  at  home  who  are,  by  their  letters,  scatter- 
ing* discontent  among  our  soldiers,  will  be  demor- 
alized and  destroyed,  and  the  scourge  of  this  war 
will,  in  less  than  six  month'?,  be  rolled  back  upon 
the  fair  fields  of  our  glorious  Northwest. 

"  These  men  know  not  what  they  do,  and  if 
they  expect  any  general  sympathy  in  the  army 
they  are  reckoning  without  their  host." 

It  h,  however,  in  Illinois,  that  tlie  copperheads 
have  been  busiest  in  their  work  of  treachery,  and 
it  is  accordingly  from  Illinois  soldiers  that  we 
have  the  most  abundant  testimony  of  unflinching 
loyalty  and  determinatioa:  Thus,  on  the  SOtb  of 
January,  a  meeting  of  Illinois  officers  was  called 
at  Corinth,  and  adopted  "resolutions  to  show  to 
Governor  Yates  and  the  other  State  officers  of 
Illinois,  and  to  all  our  friends  at  home,  that  we 
are  still  in  favor  of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  that  we  will  uphold  our  President 
and  Governor  in  all  their  efforts  to  put  down  this 
rebellion." 

The  third  resolution  reads  thus : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  have  watched  the  traitor- 
ous conduct  of  those  members  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who,  misrepresenting 
their  constituency,  have  been  proposing  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  war,  avowedly  to  arrange  terms  of 
ppace,  but  really  to  give  time  for  the  exhausted 
rebels  to  recover  strength  and  res  ew  their  plot- 
ting to  divest  Governor  Yates  of  the  rights  and 
authority  vested  in  \\\m  by  our  State  c^ustitution 
and  laws  ;  and  to  them  we  calmly  and  firmly 
say:  Beware  of  the  terrible  retribution  that  is  fail- 
ing tipon  your  coadjutors  at  the  South,  and  that,  as 
your  crime  is  tenfold  blacker,  it  will  swiftly  smite 
you  with  tenfold  more  horror,  should  you  persist  in 
you  damnable  deeds  of  treason." 
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And  the  fifth  roads  thus  : 

"  Reaolvcd,  That  we  hold  in  detestation,  and 
will  ever  t-xecrat**  any  man  who,  in  this  struggle 
for  our  nationnl  life,  offers  fiictious  (Opposition  to 
either  the  federal  or  state  autliorities.  in  their 
efforts  or  measures  for  the  vig(iion9  prosecution 
of  tSie  war  for  the  suppression  of  this  godless  re- 
belHon," 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  4o  have  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  sent  to  the  commnnding  officer  of 
each  Illinois  regiment  in  the  district,  to  be  read 
at  dress  parade,  and  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  men 
of  each  regiment. 

Certificates  fjom  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Twelfth,  Fiftieth,  Fifty- 
second,  Fifty-seventh,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty- 
sixth  Illinois  regiments,  show  that  the  resolutions 
were  thus  read  and  unanimousl}'  adopted  by  the 
me!\ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  theSixIy-second 

Illinois  regiment,  Colonel  James  M.  True  in  the 

chair,  this  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  Tiiat  we  denounce  t,he  wickedness 
and  baseness  of  those  citizens  of  the  North  wlio. 
by  disloyal  speeches  and  otherwise,  impnrt  con- 
fidence and  hope  to  rebels  in  arms  against  their 
ijovt-rnment  ;  wlio  enootuage  Union  soldiers  ti» 
desert,  and  threaten  armed  resistance  to  their  re- 
covery ;  nnd  w!io.  by  letters,  speeches,  or  acts. 
endeavor  to  prosnote  disaffection  in  the  :).rrav,the 
]a?t  liope  <>f  the  nation  ;  t])at  we  app'^al  to  our 
fatliers,  our  brothers,  and  our  friends  at  home  to 
discountenance,  oppose,  and  put  down  those  base 
and  infamous  wretches,  who,  while  breathiog  tlje 
free  air  of  iliinois,  sympathize  witJi  treason  )uiu 
denoutice  the  government  which  has  given  them 
peace  and  security,  with  liberty,  from  their  ciiild- 
liood,  now  struggling  almost  in  si  death  agony, 
and  wlio,  from  motives  of  ambition,  or  for  their 
ov.'n  personal  aggrandizement  or  advantage, 
would  lei  (I  their  aid,  however  indirectly,  to  re- 
duce [Hindis  to  the  mshappy  situation  of  the  rebel 
Southern  Slates,  tlie  seat  of  blighting  and  deso- 
lating  war." 

At  another  meeting  of  Illinois  troops,  a  series 

of  resoluiions   were   adopted,  of  which    this  is 

one: 

^^ Resolved,  Tliat  we  liereby  proclaim  to  tlie 
world  our  undying  love  of  the  Union  of  States. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  our  eternal  and  everlasting 
ahhoirence  for  traitors,  wiiether  found  in  armed 
rebeliif'n  p.t  the  South,  or  ia  dislo\'al  conventions 
and  legislatures  North." 

From   thp   Forty-sixth    Illinois   regiment,  sta- 


tioned at  Moscow,  Tennessee,  corned  the  following, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Dixon  (Illinois)  Telegraph,  dated 
January  29 : 

"  We  hate  those  villianq  and  traitors   who  ar©|| 
afraid  thai  the  rebels  will  be  hurt  or  deprived  of« 
their  property,  and  woidd  rather  shoot  tliem  tlian  ' 
southern    traitors.     We  are    surprised  that  men  ' 
should  be  allowed  to  put  forth  such  resolutions  as  i 
those    lately    passed    in    Sprin<ifield,  and    if  the 
hhick-heaited  cowards  who  put  them  forth  think  ., 
they  have  friends  in  the  nrmy,  they  are  sadly  der.| 
ceived.     Dark  and  dispiriting  as  the  future  looks,   '\ 
we    are   stdl   ready  to  fight  traitors;  and  wlien    ' 
those  in  the   South   are  put   down,    we  want  a 
chance  at  those  detestable  and  cowardly  ones   in    '< 
(he  Nortli.     Getieral  Grant's  army  was  never  in    ; 
better  fighting   trim  than  at  present,  and  if  the 
trai:ors  of  Ilhnois  will  come  down  here,  it  will  do 
its  utmost  to  exterminate  them  with  their  brother 
reoels. 

The  Thirteenth  Illinois,  from  their  camp  in  the 
neld  before  Vicksburg,  sent  a  bugle  blast  against 
the  peace  traitors  at   home,  under  date  of  Febru-  ; 
^vy  10th.     They  specifically  range  themselves  on   I 
the  side  of  the  President,  though   they  say  many 
of  them  opposed  his  election,  and  they  add:  : 

"  Tiiat  we  firmly   and   cordially    endorse   the 
President's  Proclamation  emancipating  the  slaves 
of  rel)els,  thereby  lieprivirig  them  of  one  of  their  I 
greatest  elements  of  siren^th,  and  we  will,  to  the   j 
best  of  our  ahilitv,  aid  in  the  execution  and  ea-   : 
forcemeat  of  the  same.  i 

'•That  atiy  person  or  newspjiper  nttering  or 
publishing  opinions  that  the  army  of  ilb.noi?!,  in 
Use  field,  are  anxious  to  quit  the  service  and  re- 
turn to  tiieir  homes,  on  account  of  the  policy  of 
\\\e  President,  utter  his  or  their  own  sentiments, 
which  we  consider  disloyal,  and  a  libel  upon  the 
feclmgs  of  tlie  army. 

"Thitwcare  unconditionally  opposed  to  any 
armistice  or  contention  having  fir  its  o'jectany  : 
compromise  or  settlement  of  t!ie  difficubies  now 
existing  between  tlie   United  States  and  tise  trai- 
tors in  arms,  except  on   unconditional  subrnission  i 
to  the  laws  which  they  have,  v^uthout  cause,  so  I 

wickedly  violated."  i 

i 

The  following  was  adopted  unanimously  (ex- 
cepr  one  vote)  and  enthusiastically,  by  Colonel 
Niles'  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
Illinois,  at  Fort  Pickering,  Memphis,  on  the  11th 
of  February  : 

^'Resolved,  That  we,  soldiers  of  Iliinois,  in 
arms  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  have  nothing  now 
to  do  with   politics,  or  political  discussions,  nor 


any  desire  to  mingle  in  them ;  "vre  wish  and  in- 
tend to  do  our  duty  as  soldiers.  With  the  policy 
of  the  Admiuistration  and  its  head.  Ahraliam  Lin- 
coln, our  Comrnand«'r-in-Chief,  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  Our  oatlis  hind  us  to  obey  his  orders,  and  i\w 
orders  of  tlie  officers  appointed  over  us,  and  to 
bear  tiue  alleiriance  to  the  United  States.  Our 
oallia  we  will  keep,  so  help  us  God  !  But  wliile 
we  deny  not  the  right  and  duty  of  political  dis- 
cussionto  those  who  hiive  the  time  and  opportu- 
nity tlierefor.  we  protest  with  all  the  eneigy  and 
veiiemtnre  of  our  natutes,-and  with  all  the  pa- 
triot i^ni  of  our  hearts,  we  inveigh  and  protest 
againt  surrender  or  retreat,  and  againstany  ar- 
niisticii,  or  truce,  or  peace,  or  cojni  romise,  with 
traitors  in  arms;  and  we  here  solemnly  resolve 
that  we  will  hold  that  man  as  a  traitor,  and  an 
eternal  enemy  to  us,  to  our  children,  and  to  our 
coujjtij-,  who  shall  propose,  or  lias  proposed,  any 
settle!!ient  by  winch  the  rebellion  siiali  be  screened 
fioni  just  jiunishment,  and  the  country  and  her 
defenders  cheated  of  tb.e  fruits  of  past  victories 
and  f>re-ent  tjiumph.  Our  labors,  blood,  and 
treasures  sliall  not  be  spent  in  vain." 

General  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  a  democrat 
of  the  straitest  sect,  wlien  he  heard  of  the  action 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  wrote: 

"Tell  them  up  North,  for  me,  that  we  can  whip 
the  febels  and  are  going  to  do  it;  and  when  we 
are  done,  we  are  to  return  home.  When  we  get 
there,  we  shall  j'et  be  strong  enontrh  to  summarily 
punisli  any  secession  sympathizers  or  peace 
pr^^aeliers  that  we  may  be  able  to  find  in  our 
way  " 

Coh'uel  Frank  Sherman  wrote  on  tiie  14th 
instant,  from  the  Camp  on  Stone  River,  Ten- 
nesse  : 

"Let  (he  disunionists  of  the  North  take  lieed. 
We  do  not  propose  quietly  to  alh»w  them  to 
trample  on  our  rights,  and  help  to  dig  our  graves. 
What  wee.xpect  and  look  for  is  that  men  will  not 
long  be  allowed  to  utter  traitors' sentiments  at  our 
homes;  that  there  is  true  patriotism  enough  left 
to  save  the  country,  and  rub  out  traitors  of  all 
degrees  at  home,  in  thetruise  of  loyalty,  to  what- 
ever party  they  may  belong.  Every  officer  and 
soldier  tliat  I  have  talked  wiih  in  regard  to  our 
dutv,  as^rees  with  me,  that  we  will  sustain  to  the 
death  our  Oonmiandi-r-in-Chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  all  measures  and  orders 
fliat  he  may  issue  for  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  Southern  States." 

"G.  H.,  Co.  A,  2d  Illinois  Cavalry,"  writes 
from  Memphis,  February  7th,  about  the  copper- 
beads: 

"I  say  that  all  such  men  ought  to  be  made 


to  leave  the  country  or  be  hung.  This  is  the 
way  the  Southerners  do,  even  with  harmless 
Union  men  in  the  South,  and  sure  our  cause  is 
much  more  valuable  than  theirs.  I  say,  as  Gen- 
eral Hurlbufc  said  in  his  late  speech,  '  that  the 
copperheads  create  a  very  bad  influence  in  our 
glorious  army.'  I  say  they  ouglit,  at  leaot,  to  be 
made  to  hold  their  tongues,  even  if  it  cost  a  '  free 
tight'  in  the  North.  I  think  that  a  great  injustice 
was  done  when  the  army  was  not  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  different  elections  since  the  commencement 
of  this  war.  Through  this  the  traitors  of  the 
North  are  daily  venturing  to  show  themselves." 

An  ofricer  in  General  Rosecrans'  army  says: 

"  Woe  betide  the  secession  sympathizers  and 
would-be  peace-makers  when  the  army  get 
through  with  their  present  work  on  hand.  1  !?e 
sufferings,  deprivations,  and  hardships  of  soldier- 
life  are  nf)t  so  easily  endured,  and  the  cause  we 
are  fighting  for  is  too  dear  to  be  broken  down  by 
the  cowards  atid  stay-at-homes  who  brought  on 
the  war,  and  now  place  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  having  accomplished  what  must  be  the 
inevitable  result — the  subjugation  of  the  rebel- 
lion. Curses  loud  and  deep  go  out  every  day 
from  men  and  ot^cers,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
lightly  thought  of.  Now  and  then  you  can  he.'jr 
the  names  of  some  marked  men,  whose  life  or 
lives  are  pledged  for  a  rope  or  bullet.  Ail  in  good 
time  and  they  will  get  them." 

Of  the  feeling  in  the  army  of  General  Rose- 
crans, a  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat 
writes: 

'•  I  liave  made  it  my  business  to  talk  with  and 
find  out  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army  in 
regard  to  this  new  pliase  of  disloyalty,  and  on  no 
sutyect  have  I  found  the  whole  army  so  unani- 
mous as  in  their  bitter  denunciation  of  such 
t!-aito!'s  as  Goudy  and  Merrick,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  that  organized  that  traitorous  meeting  in 
the  very  capital  of  the  State  wJiich  has  sent  its 
huntlred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Government.  OfKcers  and  men  de- 
nounce them  alike.  I  have  heard  hundreds  of 
men  say  that  the  war  on  secessionists  was  not 
(with  them)  confined  to  the'  South;  that  here 
they  had  acquired  the  habit  of  destroying  the 
property  and  taking  the  lives  of  traitors,  and  that 
they  did  not  think  they  could  leave  off  the  habit 
when  they  got  home," 

In  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  the  brave  General 
Blunt  made  a  speech  on  the  14th  instant,  iu 
wliich  he  said: 

"  Fellow-citizens :  I  have  some  little  respect 
for  a  man  who  believes  his  cause  to  be  just,  and 
who  fights  to  sustain  it.  But  the  most  detestable 
men  on  earth  are  the  consummate  cowards  -who 
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lack  the  courage  to  shoulder  a  musket  and  go 
inside  the  rebel  lines,  but  who  stay  at  liome  and 
fire  in  the  rear  of  the  men  who  are  defendiniic 
your  homes  and  your  coimtry. 

"I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  soldier  who  is 
tired  of  this  war,  or  disposed  to  end  it  without 
the  unconditional  submission  of  the  rebels. 
[Applause.]  'The  men  are  all  right,  and  they  are 
not  at  all  fastidious  about  having  the  nigger  to 
help  them.  Wherever  1  have  heard  any  objection 
to  rebels  being  killed  by  negroes,  I  have  always 
noticed  that  it  came  from  some  fool  in  shoulder- 
straps." 

And  no  sooner  is  a  copperhead  nominated  for 
Governor  in  Connecticut  than  Connecticut  soldiers 
begin  to  speak  out. 

A  letter  from  Colonel  William  G.  Ely,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Connecticut  regiment,  denounces  the 
copperheads  of  his  native  State: 

"  I  am  surprised  that  the  people  of  Connecticut 
are  becoming  contaminated  with  the  fickle  and 
cowardly  spirit  now  manifested  in  various  sec- 
tions. Let  the  people  of  the  North  shrink  from 
the  contest  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and 
bitter  will  be  tlieir  disappointment. 

""In  place  of  thanks  from  the  thousands  of 
soldiers  now  in  the  field,  foi*  the  withdrawal  of 
their  support  to  this  war,  the  curses  of  the  brave 
will  ring  in  their  ears,  demanding,  Why  do  you 
insult  us  by  doubting  our  ability  ?  What  revenge 
have  we  for  our  comrades  slain  V 

The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter, 
written  by  a  member  of  Company  H,  Twelfth 
Connecticut  regiment,  to  a  friend  in  Collinsville, 
puts  the  matter  in  its  true  light: 

"  Have  you  any  secesh  scamps  among  you  who 
are  prating  of  compromise  ?  If  you  havp,  do, 
for  God's  sake,  give  them  a  rifle  and  turn  them 
over  to  Jeff.  Davis,  for  they  cannot  then  do  the 
harm  they  are  doing  now.  There  is  no  one  who 
desiies  peace  more  than  I  do,  but  as  long  as  the 
rebels  are  in  arras,  and  as  long  as  any  Aug  other 
than  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waves  in  this  country, 
I  say  fight  them  !" 

PjEadquabters  54th  Ills.  Vol.  Inf'y,  ) 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Feb.  15,  1863.      j" 

Capt.  Reed — Sir  :  The  above  resolutions  were 
adopted  unanimously,  with  the  f^xceptiou  of  the 
one  opposing  an  armistice,  to  which  there  were 
ten  dissenting  voices.  The  fo5lov,ing  additional 
one  was  unanimously  adopted  ; 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  citizens  soldiers  of  Illi- 
nois, sent  forth  to  sustain  the  Government  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  under  which  our  be- 
loved State  has  so  rapidly  advanced  in  population, 


wealth,  and  intelligence,  unanimously  declare  our 
confidence  in  the  ability,  honesty,  and  patriotism 
of  our  Governor,  Hon.  Richard  Yates,  and  pledge 
him  our  cordial  support  against  all  who  shall  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  State  from  her  allegiance  to 
the  Union,  or  stain  her  fair  fame  with  the  crime 
of  treason. 

G.  M.  Mitchell, 
Colonel  54th  Illinois  Volunteer   infantrv. 


Headquarters  18th  Reg't  III.  Inf'y,  > 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Feb.  \&,  1868.      f 
Capt.  Reed — Sir :  I  presented  the   resolutions 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the   ISth  Illinois 
Volunteers  this  evening,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  say  that  they  were  adopted  with  but  three  dis 
senting  votes.     The  following  additional  one  waa 
also  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  each  and  every 
act  of  the  Administration  designed  to  crush  the 
rebellion  ;  and  we  furthermore  pledge  ourselves 
to  sustain  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  any  and  all 
efforts  he  ma}^  make  within  tlie  pale  of  civilized 
warfare  to  conquer  the  rebels,  and  certify  by  this 
resolve  that  we  ignore  politics  and  party,  and 
recognize  nothing  but  cur  country. 

E.  B.  Marks. 
Major  CoDJmanding  Regiment. 


Headquarters  14th  Ohio  Battery,  ) 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Feb.  14,  1863.      f 
Capt.  Reed — Sir  :  The  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolutions  are    heartily    and    unanimously    en- 
dorsed by  the    enlisted   men   of  the    14th  Ohio 
Battery. 

Lieut.  Homer  H.  Stull, 

Commanding  Battery. 
Lieut.  H.amilton  H.  Burrows, 
Lieut.  Seth.  M.  Laird. 

Headquarters  14th  Indiana  Battery,  ) 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Feb.  14,  1863.  J 
Capt.  C.  H.  Reed — Sir :  The  following  pream- 
ble and  resohiiions  were  adopted  with  but  four 
dissenting  voices,  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
14th  Indiana  Battery,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  together 
with  the  following  additional  resolution  ; 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  condemn  the  action 
of  our  State  Legislature  in  its  efi"orts  to  embar- 
rass the  Government  and  render  aid  to  treason, 
thereby  prolonging  the  war,  and  making  more 
bloody  and  desperate  the  struggle  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  Government;  and  that  we  trust  the 
good  people  of  the  Hoosier  State  may  frown  down 
the  late  proceedings  of  this  treasonable  conclave, 
and  at  the  earliest  moment  replace  them  with 
good  and  loyal  men. 

F.  W.  Moore, 
1st  Lieut.  Commanding  Battery. 


Hbadqoarters  11th  Illinois  Cavalky,  ) 
Jackson,  Tenn,  Feb.  11,  1863,        f 
Capt.  Reed — Sir  :  The  above  resolutions  were 
this  day  read  in  presence  of  the  regiment,   and 
were  cordially   approved   -without   a  dissenting 
voice. 

Basil  D.  Meek, 
Lieut.-Col.  Commanding  Regiment. 


SADE,  ) 

7,  ISfiS.   ) 


HKADQUAUTtr.s  3d  Michigan,  Cavalry,      ) 
Camp  near  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Feb.  11,  1863.  J" 

Capt.  Reed — Sir :  The  enclosed  resolutions,  to- 
gether with  the  one  last  appended,  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Sd  Micli- 
iijan  Cavalry. 

Additional  resolution  adopted  by  the  3d  Mich- 
igan Cavalry: 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  judgment,  the  partisan 
spirit  exhibited  at  the  Noi'th  at  the  present  time, 
is  suicidal  to  the  best  interests  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  should  meet  the  unqualified  disappro- 
bation of  every  true  patriot;  and  that  we  call 
upon  loyal  men  wtio  love  their  country,  by  the 
sacivd  lie  that  binds  tht,ni  to  Ubcrtii.  the  Union, 
and  the  ConHtitiUion,  by  the  veneration  due  the 
patriots  who  have  bequeathed  to  us  this  noble  in- 
heritance, and  the  soleiiin  duties  we  owe  posterity, 
to  dttsist  from  recriminations  and  wrangling 
among  themselves,  and  to  unite  in  tSie  sacred 
cause  of  liberty,  against  the  enemies  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity,  and  to  present  an  unbroken 
front  to  this  wicked  rebellion. 
Very  respectfuilj''. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G     Moi'KR, 

Lieut.  Col.  Commanding  3d  Michigan  Cavalry. 


Headquarters  7tii  Wisconsin  Battery,  ) 
Jacks(^n,  Tenn.,  Feb.  U,  1863.  f 

Capt.  Rekd — Sir :  At  a  meeting  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  7th  Winconsin  F>.ottery,  the 
above  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

G.    E.    Or  KEN, 

1st  Lieut  Commanding  7lh  "Wisconsin  Batterv. 


OFncE  OF  Chief  <»f  Hospitals.        ^ 
Jackson,  Tenn  ,  Feb.  12.  18G3.  \ 

Capt.  Reed — Sir  :  The  sense  of  tlie  patients  in 
ihe  United  States  General  Ho.-^pitals  having  been 
obtained  by  the  different  \yard-mas'ers,  is  found 
to  be  nearly  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  above 
resolutions,  there  b'ung  but  six  dissenting  voices 
out  of  589  patients. 

Respectfully, 

Edward  L.  Rittoe, 

Chief  of  Hospitals. 


Headquarters  2d  Brigade, 
District  of  Jackson, 
Camp  Reed,  February  17, 
Capt.  Reed — Sir :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  say, 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  regiments  of  this  brigade 
consisting  of  the  oOth  Indiana,  103d  Illinois,  and 
27th  Iowa,  they   have   unanimously  passed   the 
resolutions  referred  to  them.     The  50th  Indiana 
also  unanimously  adopted   the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  we  are  for  our  government  how- 
ever administered.  We  will  sustain  the  one  now 
and  regulate  the  other  when  we  get  home. 

John  K.  Simpson, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

All  papers  throughout  the  "Northwest  that  are 
desirous  of  letting  the  public  know  the  true  sen- 
timents of  the   soldiers  of  this  command  are  re- 
quested to  copy  the^e  resolutions. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.   Rekd, 
Capt.  Co.  E,  18th  Reg.  111.  Vol.  Infantry. 


FXIOM  JACKSON,  TE-N2T. 


FliJim  Talk  AS>osaf;  NortlierBi  ''JTra.iifsrs- 
\¥Iia.t  tEie  Soldiers  &ay. 


[Correspondence  of  the  Missouri  Democrat.] 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Feb.  17,  1863. 

The  inoiguant  feeling  of  the  army,  in  relation 
to  the  doin^^s  of  Northern  traitors,  is  constantljr 
widening  and  deepening.  The  regiments  com- 
posing the  division  of  the  gallant  General  J.  C. 
yuliivanare  all  sound  to  the  core.  The  exclusion 
of  the  Chicago  Times  from  this  district  is  univer- 
sally approved,  and  no  tears  would  be  shed  (ex- 
cept by  secesh  citizens)  if  all  kindred  papers 
v/ere  served  in  the  same  way. 

The  resi>lution3  I  send  herewith  have  been 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  regiments  of  this 
command.  We  plainly  tell  gesitlemen  of  the 
copperhead  persuasion  that  a  day  of  retribution 
is  coming.  They  may  attack  us  in  the  rear,  now, 
and  bruise  our  heels,  but  the  day  is  coming  when 
we  will  turn  upon  them  and  bruise  tJieir  heads. 

Several  days  ago  the  above  resolutions  Avere 
submitted  to  each  company  of  the  103d  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers,  giving  the  men  ample  time 
to  consider  them  and  vote  intelligently.  Yes- 
terday the  regim(mt  turned  out  under  arms,  held 
an  enthusiastic  Union  meeting,  and  adopted  the 
resolutions  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  other 
regiments  in  this  vicinity  have  pursued  a  like 
coursie,  with  a  like  result.  'Tis  the  unanimous 
expression  of  army  opinion. 

W.  S.  Petekson, 
Chaplain  103d  Regt.  111.  Vol. 


fi 


No  gympathy  willi  tbe  Copperheads. 

Expressions  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  Soldiers. 


THE  TRUE  METAL! 


Jackson,  Tenn.,  Feb.  13,  18G3. 
Editors  Missouri  De^nocrat : 

You  will  confer  a  fuvor  upon  tlie  public,  and 
also  upon  the  soldiers  of  tliis  command,  by  pub- 
Ijtihinfj  the  following  resolutions.  We  wisli  to  let 
our  friends  at  home  know  what  our  real  senti- 
ments are  as  soldiers,  and  correct  a  false  impres- 
sion put  forth  by  demagogues: 

"WU'^iiKAS,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  a  just  and  righteous  war  to  crusli 
armed  rebellion  and  restore  peace  and  unity  to 
our  country;  and 

Whereas,  a  few  demagogues  have  obtained 
place  and  power  under  false  pretenses  in  some  of 
the  No!  them  States,  are  openly  exhibiting  their 
sympathy  with  traitors,  and  doing  all  they  can  to 
tr.immel,  discourage  and  defeat  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  and 

WiiKaEAS,  it  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  these 
demagogues,  that  they  have  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  tlie  soldiers  in  t!ie  iield,  thereby 
disheartening  the  friends  and  encouraging  the 
enemies  of  the  Union  :  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  which  was  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  patriots  of  '"Tti,"  to  es- 
tablish which  "  they  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fs>rtunes,  and  tln-ir  sacred  honops,"is  fully  worthy 
of  the  same  pledge  and  sacrifice  on  our  part  for 
its  maintpnance  and  preservation. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  deplore  the  conse- 
quences of  civil  war,  we,  nevertheless,  wage  it  in 
a  ?piiit  of  ardent  patrioti^im  and  reverence  for 
the  memory  arid  blood  of  our  fathers,  ar)d  pro- 
claim the  earnestness  of  our  purpose,  our  convic- 
tion of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  our  deter- 
mination not  to  lay  down  our  arms,  until  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Government  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  are  fully  and  unequivocally 
recognized. 

ICesoloed,  That  we  are  unaltei-ably  opposed  to 
any  armisuce  or  cessation  of  hostilities  until 
those  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  tlie 
United  States  thall  desist  from  their  rebellion, 
and  manifest  au^  honorable  desire  to  return  to 
their  allegiance  to^hat  government. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  we  denounce  in  tte  strongest 
terms  those  who  by  their  disloyal  speeches,  writ- 
ings, and  acts  are  giving  encouragement  to  the 
rebels  we  are  fighting,  and  endeavoring  to  create 
dissatisfaction  in  our  ranks;  and  trusting  to  the 
patviolism  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest,  we  ap- 
peal to  them  to  denounce  and  put  down  the  denia- 
gogues  thus  engaged. 


A   SOLDIER    ON  THE  PEACE 
QUESTION. 

STRONG  LETTEa  FROM   BRIG  ADIEU-GENERAL  NEGLEY. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  private  letter 

written    by    Brigadier-General    Negley,  of   the 

Array  of  the  Cumberland . 

Camp  at  MuRFREEsnoao',  Tenn.,  ) 
Sunday,  Feb.  16th,  18G3.      \ 

DEAi  Sir;  If  ever  I  felt  a  blu-h  of  shame  and 
anger  against  citizens  of  my  native  State,  it  was 
when  1  learned  of  this  shameless  party  strife, 
aiming  to  secure  a  cessation  of  hostilities;  au 
offer  of  the  olive-branch  of  peace  to  the  traitors 
who  have  insulted  our  national  traditions,  tramp- 
led upon  the  graves  of  our  revolutionary  fathers, 
sacked  our  public  treasury  and  armories,  rob- 
bed commerce  of  its  honor,  violated  the  sacred 
pledges  of  representatives,  hurled  brands  of  dis- 
cord into  our  councils,  let  loose  the  bitter  water 
of  strife  in  our  social  circles,  and  prostituting 
every  manly  and  womanly  sentiment  to  the 
hellish  purpose  of  destroying  our  Government, 
Have  they  not  nialtreateci  our  wounded,  robbed 
our  prisoners,  and  outraged  the  dead  ?  Have 
they  not  broken  every  compact  fi)r  the  ameliora-i 
tioM  of  the  hi)rrors  of  war?  Have  tliey  not  ex-; 
i'ed  thousands  from  their  own  fireside  to  perish! 
or  to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  the  mountains? 
Who  will  dare  to  deny  that  they  have  not  com-i 
mitted  all  these  barbarities?  I 

Yet,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  rni-erable,  shajne- 1 
less  demagogues,  cowardly  traitors  at  home,  seek 
to  force  the  Government  into  an  unholy  fdliarice 
with  ihos^e  pei'fidious  people.  Why  should  tisere 
be  an  effort  made  to  shield  the  Southern  traitors 
from  suffering  t!ie  full  penalty  of  their  crimes? 
Do  the  deserve  it  ?  Is  it  not  tlie  legitiniate  fruits 
of  treason  and  rebellion  ?  Let  no  peace,  no  pros- 
perity, no  safety  dvx^ell  in  their  lands,  untd  they 
lay  down  their  arms  and  acknowledge  the  Gov- 
ernment they  are  endeavoring  to  destroy.  If 
war  in  terrible  earnest  cannot  conquer  a  peace, 
what  can  ?  If  the  resoui'ces  of  a  mighty  people, 
and  the  determined  energy  and  bravery  of  great 
armies,  contending  fur  their  birth) ight,  cannot 
crush  this  mushroom  Coidederacy,  whit  can  ? 
Will  it  be  by  dishonoring  ourselves  in  humbly: 
craving  their  submission,  and  appealing  to  them 
to  restore  the  Government  ? 

No,'they  wouhi  answer  your  appeal  with  the;i 
thunder  of  artillery,  and  treat  your  submission 
with  defiant  scorn.  Ko,  let  it  be  spoken  in  the 
councils  of  the  aged,  and  taught  in  the  lessons  of 
our  youth,  that  the  horior  and  integrity  »>f  oiir 
Union  ''  must  and  shall  be  preserved,"  and  that 
the  penalty  of  treason  is  death. 
Tours  truly, 

James  S.  Neglev, 

Brigadier-G  eneral. 


LOYAL    PUBLICATION    SOCIETY. 
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NOETHEEN    TEUE    MEN 


AND 


SOUTHERN    TRAITORS. 
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CONNEOTIOUT    SOLDIERS. 
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NEW   YORK: 
XiOYAL     PUBLICATION     SOCIETY. 

1863. 


FBLLOW-OITIZENS  OP  THE  STATS  OF  OONNEOTIdUT ; 

The  following  letters  are  addressed  to  eacb  of  us  individually  ;  read  them  carefully,  they 
are  the  voices  of  our  sons,  brothers,  and  neighbors,  speaking  to  us.  They  are  not  the  words  | 
of  strangers,  but  of  those  we  have  daily  associated  with  and  known  long  and  intimately. 
They  ask,  "  are  you,  who  bid  us  God  speed  as  we  went  forth  from  among  you,  to  uphold  | 
the  honor  of  our  State  and  fight  the  battles  of  our  Country,  now  willing  to  forsake  and  di^; 
own  us  ?  Is  the  blood  of  our  companions  in  arras,  that  they  have  shed  in  their  struggles  t. 
maintain  the  Union  and  crush  this  accursed  Rebellion,  a  thing  of  so  little  value  in  yoii; 
sight,  that  you  are  ready  to  cry  for  quarters  when  the  rebels  are  nearly  exhausted  and  will 
soon  be  flying  before  our  victorious  armies  ?  Will  you  cast  your  votes  for  men  that  you  well 
know  have  rejoiced  at  our  defeats  and  mourned  over  our  victories  ?     Will  you  elect  men  to  jij 
represent  us  and  you  in  the  councils  of  our  nation,  and  to  fill  the  posts  of  honor  in  our  State,  ' 
who  will,  as  a  reward  for  all  we  have  done  and  suffered,  say  to  us, '  this  is  a  most  unjust  and 
unholy  war  that  you  are  engaged  in  ;  the  graves  of  your  companions  in  arms  who  have  '!| 
fallen,  are  but  evidences  of  their  and  your  fanaticism  V  "     Freemen  of  Connecticut !  this  : 
appeal  is  to  us,  shall  we  disregard  it  ?     Shall  we,  by  our  votes,  place  the  control  of  our  State  ; 
affairs  in  men  who  are  extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  grasp  the  traitor  hand  that  !< 
is  now  striking  to  destroy  our  national  existence  and  is  daily  crimsoned  with  the  warm  life- 
blood  of  the  sons  of  our  native  State  ?     Shall  "our  soldiers"  as  they  read  the  result  of  the 
election  at  home,  have  cause  to  blush  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Connecticut  ?  or  shall  they  ; 
be  able  to  point  proudly  at  the  record  of  her  unwavering  loyalty,  and  feel  that  ihey  have 
the  hearty  support  and  approval  of  those  at  home  ?     With  us  who  remain  at  home  rest  the 
responsibility.    It  is  for  us  to  say  whether  the  verdict  shall  go  forth  to  the  world  endorsed  \ 
by  us,  "  the  North  has  lost  heart  and  is  divided,  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  daily  weakening,  never  to  be  revived ;  the  rebels  in  the  South  can  I'ever  be  con- 
quered ;"or  whether  we  will,  forgetting  all  our  minor  diiTarences  of  opinion,  unite  in  the 
firm  determination  to  support  the  Government,  and  give  the  lie  to  the  base  slander  that 
Connecticut  is  disloyal.     Let  us    never  suffer  the  flag  that  our  brave  volunteers  have  so 
nobly  sustained  at  Newbern,  at  Pulaski,  at  Antietam,  to  be  lowered  by  traitor  hands  at 
home,  and  the  white  flag  of  cowards  and  peace  men  to  be  planted  over  the  soil  where  re- 
poses the  ashes  of  so  many  brave  and  noble  men  who  have  fallen  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country.     Let  us  say  to  traitors  in  the  South  and  to  their  sympathisers  at  the  North, 
we  will  not  have  peace  if  it  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  our  national  greatness  ;  our 
motto  is,  "  the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved,"  and  we  will  not  vote  for  any  man  or 
set  of  men  that  have  not  given  the  strongest  proof  that  they  will  support  the  Government 
with  vigor,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  its  efforts  to  crush  the  liebellion. 

THE  LOYiiL  PUBLIOATIOIf  SOOISTY, 

RESOLUTION  FAsiiD  FEBRUARY  14,  1863. 
jResolved^  That  the  object  of  this  organization  is,  and  shall  be  confined  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Journals  and  Documents  of  unquestionable  and  unconditional  loyalty  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  Armies  now  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  EebeUion ;  and  to  counteract,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Government  and  the  advocates  of  a  disgraceful  peace  to  circulate  journals 
and  documents  of  a  disloyal  character. 

Secretary,  JOHNT  AUSTIN"  STEYSNTS,  Jr. 

BOX  8S^2,  N.  Y.  POST  OFFICE. 

Treasurer,  MOERIS  KETCH  UM. 
MOOIIS,  SOSlBMOAliWAYr^EW  TOUK. 


persons  interested  in  the  objects  expressed  in  the  above  Resolutions  are  rcquesti;.! 
;heir  contributions  to  the  Treasurer.     All  willing  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the 


All 
to  send  their  contributions  to  the  Treasurer.     All  willing 
Documents  may  address  the  Secretary. 


VOICE  OF  NORTHERN  TRUE  MEN. 


Tlic  SevcntU  Coiiinectlcxit* 

To  Our  Friends  at  Home:  The  undersigned 
members  of  the  7th  Connecticut  Volunteers  beg 
leave  to  express  to  their  fellow-citizens  at  home 
their  views  in  regard  to  the  prosecuting  of  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Prevented  from 
uttering  our  sentiments  at  the  ballot-box,  we  yet 
feel  more  intensely  than  ever  before  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  ancient  Commonwealth,  of  whose  name 
and  fame  we  were  never  more  proud  than  while 
beholding,  for  the  past  two  years,  her  unwearied 
and  wise  patriotism,  and  her  parental  care  for 
her  sons  in  arms. 

When  we  left  our  homes  the  resolve  was  unan- 
imous among  our  fellow- citizens  to  defend,  to 
the  last  extremity,  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union, 
the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  the  safety  of  our 
homes  ;  and  we  felt  secure  in  leaving  the  bonor 
and  welfare  of  the  State  in  the  keeping  of  those 
who  did  not  go  forth  to  battle.  Since  then,  un- 
happily, some  men  have  arisen,  it  is  hoped  not 
many,  who  demand  that  the  war  should  be 
brought  to  an  immediate  and  unconditional  close, 
and  that  peace  should  be  obtained  upon  any  terms. 
They  urge  their  demand,  among  other  pretenses, 
n  the  ground  of  compassion  for  us.  They  repre- 
ent  that  we  have  become  discouraged  with  the 
length  of  the  war,  and  wearied  of  its  toils  and 
sufiferings;  that  we  behold,  with  factious  discon- 
lont,  the  measures  of  those  in  authority;  that  we 
iire,  above  all  else  and  at  any  terras,  peace,  and 
jour  return  to  our  homes,  and  that  to  secure  such 
a  peace  is  an  act  of  duty  and  friendship  to 
us.  Thus  misrepresented  in  our  absence,  we  feel 
called  on  to  declare  the  falseness  of  these  state- 
ments. We  are  not  discouraged.  If  disheartened 
nt  all,  it  is  not  by  the  force  of  the  enemy,  but  by 
the  divisions  and  irresoluteness  of  our  people  at 
home,  and  the  readiness  of  so  many  to  make 
'Qoney  and  gain  oflace  out  of  the  distress  of  the 
'  ountry.  We  do  not  deem  it  our  place  to  criti- 
cise the  acts  of  the  Government  or  of  our  superior 
officers.  We  have  always  offered  an  unhesitating 
obediesce  to  the  command  of  constituted  and  con- 


stitutional authorities.  We  are  not  tired  of  the 
toils  and  sacrifices  of  a  soldier's  life.  If  we  were 
disposed  for  a  moment  to  grow  weary,  we  should 
be  rebuked  by  a  voice  from  the  graves  of  our 
comrades,  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  uncom- 
plainingly for  the  liberty  of  the  Union.  We  are 
ready  to  share  the  honored  graves  of  those  that 
sleep  on  Tybee  and  James  Island  and  beside  the 
Pocotaligo,  rather  than  that  a  base,  degrading 
peace  should  mock  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  blood  that  has  been  spilled.  We 
look  on  him  as  our  enemy  who  would  seek  to  re- 
call us  by  a  peace  which  would  embitter  our 
homes  with  a  sense  of  degradation,  and  which 
would  soon  be  broken  up  by  a  war  which  would 
compel  us  to  take  the  field  again  under  circum- 
stances vastly  more  arduous  and  discouragiug 
even  than  now.  We  shall  never  cease  to  remem- 
ber with  indignation  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  our  absence  to  betray  and  disgrace  the  interests 
for  which  we  are  periling  our  all.  People  of  Con- 
necticut, we  have  carried  your  banner  beside  the 
Stars  and  Stripes ;  we  unfolded  it  within  the  cap- 
tured fortress  of  Pulaski ;  w^e  gathered  our  shat- 
tered and  bleeding  ranks  around  it  before  the 
batteries  of  James  Island,  till  the  flag  was 
thoroughly  riddled,  and  the  stalf  that  supported 
it  was  shot  off;  we  carried  it  at  our  front  when 
we  drove  the  enemies  of  our  country  through  the 
waters  of  the  Pocotaligo,  and  amid  every  reverse 
and  every  toil  we  have  been  cheered  by  remem- 
bering that  its  folds  were  never  associated  with 
disgrace.  Let  us  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  be 
compelled  to  feel  that  the  State  under  whose  en- 
sign w^e  march  has  failed  in  the  hour  of  trial  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Union,  to  Liberty,  and  to  duty. 

Fellow-citizens  of  New  Haven  county,  remem- 
ber your  own  Hitchcock,  who  fell  so  nobly ;  and 
our  adopted  citizen,  the  lion-hearted  William 
Kay,  who,  with  his  wounds  yet  unhealed,  has- 
tened to  another  and  fatal  field  of  battle.  Cit- 
izens of  Hartford  county,  recall  to  mind  Upson 
and  William  Soby  and  Francis  Brainard.  Men  of 
Litchfield  county,  remember  Palmer,  the  idol  of 


his  home  and  his  command,  and  Sergt.  Reynolds. 
People  of  Windham  county,  remember  yonr  own 
Hibbard  and  Corbin.  Citizens  of  Fairfield  county, 
do  not  foi'get  Starr  and  the  brave  Thomas  Hoo 
ton,  and  Holmes  dying  a  prisoner  and  wounded, 
and  Eaton  and  Cook.  Men  of  New  London  coun- 
ty, remember  Joab  Jeffrey.  Eemember  those, 
your  brothers  and  ours,  and  a  multitude  beside, 
and  for  God's  sake  do  not  dishonor  their  fresh 
graves  by  declaiing  that  they  died  in  a  fool's 
cause,  in  a  cause  that  is  not  worth  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  and  life. 

Speaking  not  as  partisans  nor  in  behalf  of  any 
party  (for  in  such  an  hour  we  lay  aside  all  divi- 
sions of  party,  und  we  remember  ordy  America 
and  the  Union),  we  appeal  to  you,  our  brethren, 
at  home,  in  whose  hands  Providence  has  placed 
the  honor  and  the  destiny  of  our  State  for  the 
coming  year,  and  we  entreat  you  to  give  your 
votes  to  no  party  or  persons  who  would  pur- 
chase peace  by  conditions  dishonoi'ing  and  debas- 
ing. Rather,  we  implore  you,  to  elevate  to  ofBcc 
men  who,  regardless  of  party  or  personal  inter- 
ests, "will  discharge  their  duties  to  the  Republic 
— men  who,  while  encouraging  to  the  last  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  and  cherishing  tenderly  the 
lives,  the  happiness,  and  the  health  of  her  armed 
sons,  will  yet  feel  that  no  necessary  expenditure 
of  toil,  or  money,  or  life,  should  be  withheld  in 
order  to  secure  the  objects  for  which  we  have 
enlisted — to  preserve  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution— to  put  down  an  unspeakably  wicked 
Rebellion — to  deliver  our  nation  from  intermina- 
ble division  and  warfare — to  restore  a  firm  Union 
— to  secure  to  all  coming  generations  the  priceless 
blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  purchased  witl) 
blood,  secured  by  law,  and  crowned  by  the  favor 
and  blessings  of  Almighty  God. 

Fernandina,  Fla.,  March  14,  1863. 

Col.  Joseph  U.  Hawley.  M«>jor  D.  C.  Rodman,  Surjreon  G. 

C.  Jarvi.x,  First  Assistant-Surgeon  Horace  P.  Port:;r,  Second 
As-i.-iaiit-Surpeon  E.  C.  Hine,  R.  Q.  ^\.  Wm.  T.  Sevvan], 
Chaplain  H.  L.  Wayland  ;  C;ipt.  V.  P.  Chamberlain,  Co.  A  ; 
5:?eco(id  Lit-ulenant  J.  Van  Keuven.Co.  A;  Ca])t.  Theodore 
Bendick,  Co.  B ;  Second  Lieut.  John  H.  Wilson,  <'o.  B; 
Cajit.  0.  S.  Sanford,  Co.  C  ;  Second  Lieut.  John  J.  Hutchin- 
son, Co.  C  ;  <Jat>t.  Benjamin  P.  Sicinner,  Co.  D  ;  Second 
Lieut.  TlieodoieC.  Wildinan.  Co.  D  ;  Capt.  James  A.  Binns, 
Co.  E ;  First  Lieut.  Robert  Dempsey,    Co.  E;  Second  Lieut. 

D.  S.  Coe,  Co.  E;  First  Lieut,  s.  S.  Atwel!,  Co.  F;  Second 
Lieut.  Charles  E.  Harker,  Co.  F;  Capt.  Cliarles  C.  Mill^^.  Co. 
G;  Firtit  Lieut.  Jeren.iah  Townsend,  Co.  G;  Second  Lieut. 
Chas.  A.  Wood.  Co.  G;  »  apt.  J.  Ben.  Dennis,  Co.  11;  First 
Lieut.  KdAvard  S.  Perry,  Co.  H;  Second  Lieut.  Wm.  S. 
Marble,  Co.  H  ;  Capt.  Sylvester  H.  Gray,  Co.  I ;  First  Lieut. 
It  a  E.  Hick,  Co.  B  ;  Second  Lieut.  E  C.  Jordon,  Co.  I  ; 
C«pt.  Jerome  Tourtellotte,  Co.  K;  First  Lieut.  Wm.  E. 
Phillips,  Co.  K ;  Second  Lieut.  Charles  J.  Greene,  Co.  K. 


The  Twelfth  Connecticut. 

ADDRESS  OP  THE  OFFICERS  OP  THE  TWELFTH  CON- 
NECTICUT  REGIMENT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THEIR 
NATIVK  STATE. 

Records  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Officers  of  the,  \Wi  Hegi- 

ment  Coimecticut  Volunteers,  convened  March  7, 1863, 

at  Ciimp  Reno,  Bnishear  City,  La. 

Present :    Captains  Lewis,  Clark,    Dickinson,  Deforest, 

Hraley.  Granniss,  Bixbee,  Erennan,   Chappell;  Chaplain  J. 

H.  Bradford,  Surgeon  J.  R.  ("ummings  ;  Lieutenants  Lowell 

Hendrick,  Ball,  Bulkley,  James    E.  Smith,   Clark,  Taintor, 

Allen,  Crossman,   Laurie,   and  Frank  Smith,  being  all  the 

officers  not  sick  or  absent  on  duty. 

Tlie  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment 
of  Capt.  Dickinson  as  President,  and  Lieut.  Ball 
as  Recorder. 

It  being  proposed,  in  view  of  the  treasonable 
or  cowardly  peace  sentiments  which  have  lately 
been  promulgated  at  the  North,  that  a  patriotic 
address  should  be  forwarded  from  the  officers  of 
the  Regiment  to  the  citizens  of  Connecticut,  the 
oUowing  -was  prepared,  and,  after  due  dehbera- 
tion  and  discussion,  was  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting voice: 

THE  ADDRESS. 

We,  the  officers  of  the  12th  Regiment  Connecti- 
cut Volunteers,  feel  it  our  duty  to  address  some 
earnest  words  of  advice  and  warning  to  our 
brethren,  the  citizens  of  Connecticut. 

In  the  midst  of  a  lieroic  and  hopeful  struggle 
for  our  Nation's  Unity,  we  are  amazed  by  hearing 
from  the  lips  of  men,  who  have  not  yet  looked  in 
the  face  of  battle,  a  dastardly  cry  for  peace.  We 
learn  that  the  Legislatures  of  States,  lately  dis- 
tinguished for  the  sublimest  and  most  self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism,  have  suddenly  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  call  for  peace  conventions,  to  beg  an  armis- 
tice of  rebellion,  to  capitulate  to  treason.  In  a 
time  thus  corrupt,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  be 
anxious  concerning  the  course  of  Connecticut. 
Will  she  be  recreant  in  the  glorious  contest,  and 
"  move  to  the  rear  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's 
cannon  ?  "  Or  -will  she  rather  be  what  she  was 
in  the  similarly  noble  strife  of  the  Revolution — an 
unterrified  and  indefatigable  combatant  for  our 
nationality  ?  Tiiis  is  the  question  which  j'ou  who 
remain  at  home  Avill  decide. 

We  call  on  you,  across  a  thousand  miles  of  hos- 
tile territory,  to  so  decide  it  that  we  can  look  into 
the  eyes  of  our  Southern  friends  and  our  Southern 
foes  without  being  ashamed  because  of  you.  We 
call  on  Connecticut  citizens  to  be  as  brave  by  their 
fire-sides  as  they  expect  Connecticut  soldiers  to 
be  on  the  battle-field. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  ill-informed  and  ill-de- 
signing men,  who  cry    **  Peace  I    peace  I    when 


there  is  no  peace."  We,  who  have  been  a  year 
in  the  midst  of  treason,  and  who  have  bought  our 
sad  knowledge  with  our  health  and  blood,  are 
certain  that  we  know  the  Rebels  better  than  do 
those  who  have  remained  half  a  continent  away 
from  the  scene  of  contest.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
men  who  are  in  arms  against  our  Government 
are  in  favor  of  a  pacific  restoration  of  the  Union. 
They  are  so  blinded  by  ambition  and  jealousy  and 
hate,  that  they  desire  anything  rather  than  that. 
They  are  hard  pressed,  but  they  catch  at  every 
hope.  They  are  extremely  anxious  for  peace;  but 
they  are  more  anxious  for  independence. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
Union ;  and  that  is  to  destroy  their  organized 
treason  in  the  field. 

Trust  us  when  we  assure  you  that  this  cry  of 
Northern  poltroons  for  peace  does  not  conciliate 
the  Rebels,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gives  them  en- 
ergy to  continue  the  war.  They  now  believe 
that,  if  they  fight  only  a  little  longer,  they  will 
gain  the  victory  through  the  disunion  and  dis- 
couragement of  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation.  We 
beg  of  you  not  to  strengthen  thus  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  our  foemen.  We  implore  you  not  to 
make  yourselves  guilty,  even  thus  indirectly,  of 
the  blood  of  loyal  Connecticut  soldiers.  When 
we  face  the  Rebel  cannon,  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
your  masses  behind  them,  giving  them  better  sup- 
port than  that  of  their  own  infantry. 

Do  not  be  anxious  to  close  the  war  from  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  kindness  to  us.  We  would  like  to 
return  home  ;  but  not  until  treason  is  crushed.  We 
would  like  to  become  simply  American  citizens 
once  more;  but  not  until  the  title  of  American 
citizen  has  again  become  altogether  honorable. 
And  if  Connecticut  joins  her  voice  with  that  of 
our  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  our  country,  we 
do  not  desire  ever  to  tread  her  soil  again. 

Do  not  be  perplexed  because  what  was  once  a 
political  dogma  has  been  judged  a  military  ne- 
cessity, and  our  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent, has  thought  it  wise  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Slavery.  Let  traitors  and  Rebels  defend  this  un- 
profitable, barbarous,  undemocratic  system  of 
labor,  if  it  seems  to  them  their  interest  to  do  so. 
It  is  your  interest  and  ours,  your  duty  and  ours, 
to  defend  only  the  American  Union. 

Are  you  at  home  under  the  delusion  that  in 


becoming  soldiers  we  altogether  ceased  to  be 
citizens  ?  Are  our  rights  as  co-heirs  in  a  free- 
man's heritage  forfeited  by  our  absence  ?  The 
graves  of  our  comrades,  stricken  by  disease,  or 
killed  in  battle,  make  sacred  the  soil  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  war  may  call  for  the  lives  of  many 
more  of  us.  Years  hence,  if  hostilities  shall  last 
so  long,  with  what  feelings  will  you  expect  the 
returned  remnant  of  us  to  meet  those  men  who, 
by  their  counsels  of  comfort  to  the  enemy,  shall 
have  prolonged  the  war  and  made  themselves 
parties  to  the  murder  of  our  brave  comrades  in 
arms?  We  are  ready  to  fight  treason  wherever 
it  may  be  found,  in  one  State  as  uncompromis- 
ingly and  sternly  as  another.  AVhether  in  Louisi- 
ana or  Connecticut,  we  abhor  it,  and  desire  its 
destruction,  and  in  so  speaking  we  believe  that 
we  utter  the  feeling  of  the  whole  American  army. 

We  learn  by  every  mail  of  acts  at  the  North 
as  treasonable  as  that  which  in  this  State  de- 
servedly brought  a  Mumford  to  the  gallows.  We 
hear  of  public  expressions  of  sentiments  more 
disloyal  than  those  which  have  made  Ship  Island 
a  penal  colony.  Is  it  true  that  while  Louisiana, 
repentant,  is  on  her  way  back  to  the  ranks  of 
loyalty,  Connecticut  is  preparing  to  desert  to  the 
ranks  of  treason  ? 

Unless  you  look  upon  the  offer  of  our  health, 
our  comforts,  our  ambitions,  our  lives  even,  as  a 
thing  to  be  spit  upon,  do  not  by  every  mail  send 
us,  through  your  newspapers  and  the  reports  of 
your  public  gatherings,  expressions  of  your  dis- 
approval of  the  war,  and  so  of  the  part  which 
each  of  us  is  taking  in  it. 

We  address  you  thus  early,  fellow-citizens,  be- 
cause we  fear  that  in  your  deliberations  on  this 
matter  you  may  forget  us,  and  the  20,000  other 
citizens  in  Connecticut  who  are  now  absent  from 
their  homes  in  defense  of  the  nation's  life  and 
honor.  We  are  confident  that  you  have  no  right 
to  disgrace  us  by  calling  for  a  cowardly  peace,  as 
we  have  no  right  to  disgrace  you  by  dastardly 
conduct  on  the  battle-field. 

Finally,  we  conjure  you  to  resolve  with  us  that 
this  war  shall  never  end  but  with  the  destruction 
of  treason,  and  the  waving  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  every  foot  of  earth  belonging  to  the 
United  States. 

Capt.  L.  A.  Dickinson,  President. 
Lieut.  Stephen  Ball,  Recorder. 


VOICE  OF  SOUTHERN  TRAITORS. 


The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  5th  has  the  fol- 
lowing leader,  which  shows  plainly  how  despond- 
ent are  the  unholy  leaders  of  the  Rebellion,  who, 
Tvt  the  outset,  cheated  their  followers  into  the  be- 
lief that  their  ends  could  be  accomplished  through 
treason  at  the  J^orth : 

"  PEACE." 

From  of  old  it  was  held  perilous  for  men  to  cry 
Peace !  peace !  when  there  was  no  peace.  The 
dangers  of  it  for  us  at  this  moment  are  manifold. 
It  encourages  the  planting  of  cotton  instead  of 
corn ;  it  unsettles  the  minds  of  our  soldiers  ifi  the 
field,  which  is  demoralization  ;  it  stimulates  the 
enemy  to  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
by  the  idea  that  we  are  so  tired  of  it. 

There  are  some  who  reproach  llie  Enquirer 
with  being  an  advocate  of  war,  and  not  of  peace. 
This  is  somewhat  unreasonable.  Is  any  one  offer- 
ing us  peace  ?  Look  round  our  whole  horizon — 
where  is  it,  on  sea  or  land,  that  you  discern  any 
faintest  flutter  of  the  "  white  wings  ?  "  It  is  all 
war;  all  one  bottomless  gulf  of  blood,  one  uni- 
versal carnival  of  slaughter,  and  ravage  and  ruin. 

True,  there  is  one  way  by  which  the  Souiliern 
Confederates  could  immediately  regain  all  the 
blessings  of  peace ;  it  is  by  submission — by  re- 
construction— by  desisting  from  the  "  Rebellion," 
and  delivering  up  our  ring-leaders  to  the  pimish- 
ment  of  the  laws  that  they  have  trampled  upon.  Is 
there,  indeed,  one  single  citizen  of  this  Confed- 
eracy who  would  have  peace  at  any  price  ?  Well, 
here  is  the  price ;  say  at  once — are  we  to  pay  it  ? 

But  the  symptoms  of  a  breach  between  the 
East  and  Northwest  ?  May  not  they  be  managed 
and  turned  to  account,  perhaps?  \Vhy  "repel" 
the  Northwest  by  harsh  and  cutting  language  ? 
Truly,  we  admit  tiiat  language  is  a  very  inade- 
quate weapon  against  those  armed  and  brutal  in- 
vaders; they  would  never  be  "repelled"  by  vi- 
tuperative epithet  ;  and  all  the  bayonets  and 
columbiads  we  can  muster  are  scarcely  enough 
to  repel  the  brigands.  But  let  us  help  and  en'- 
courge,  you  say,  their  intestine  divisions.  Yes, 
we  are  willing ;  in  the  way  we  gave  rise  to  those 
divisions  at  first,  we  wish  to  encourage  them  now. 
That  is  to  say,  by  desperate  resistance  and  defi- 
ance. 

To  be  plain,  we  fear  and  distrust  far  more  these 
apparent!;^  friendly  advances  of  the  Democrats 
than  the  o{5en  atrocity  of  philanthropists  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. That  Democratic  party  always  was 
our  worst  enemy  ;  and  but  for  its  poisonous  em- 
brace these  States  would  have  been  free  and 
clear  of  the  unnatural  Union  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  not  the  Sewards  and  Sumners,  the  Black 
Republicans  and  Abolitionists,  who  have  hurt  us. 
They  were  right  all  along ;  there  was  an  irrepres- 
sible conflict;  between  two  different  civilizations, 
two  opposite  social  organizations  ;  they  were  no 
more  able  to  live  peaceably  together  in  one  govern- 
ment than  two  hands  can  wear  one  glove.  If  we 
did  not  discover  so  soon  as  the  Abolitionists  this 
great  truth,  it  was  because  the  Democratic  party, 
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neutral  as  it  was  in  principle,  false  to  both  sidesi 
and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  morale  of  either  of|[e 
the  opposing  communities,  placed  itself  between, 
raised  the  banner  of  "  spoils,"  and — we  all  know 
the  rest.  The  idea  of  that  odious  party  coming 
to  life  again,  and  holding  out  its  arms  to  us,  makes 
us  shiver.  Its  foul  breath  is  malaria ;  its  touch  is 
death. 

Give  us  the  open  foeman ;  let  him  be  as  fero- 
cious  and  greedy  as  he  will.     Let  our  enemy  ap- 
pear as  an  exterminating  Yankee  host,  we  pray, 
and  not  as  a  Democratic  Convention.     Let  him 
take   any  shape  but  that  1     Already  we  have 
visions  of  the  men   of  feeble  knees,  tender  feet, 
and  undulating  spines,  losing  their  sense  and  man- .  e 
hood  by  the  contact,  as  they  did,  alas  I  so  often  '• 
before.     We  scent  from  afar  off  the  old  dead  com-   f 
promises — absit  omen ! — and  seem  to  feel   upon 
our  throats  the  strangulation  of  unclean  fingers. 
But  it  is  a  dream  ;  nobody  lives  in  this  Confed- 
eracy who  will  dare  to  propose,  or  to  hint  even  i 
at  a  distance,  that  we  should  sacrifice  at  that ! 
abominable   shrine  all  the  gallant  blood  freely 
poured  out  to  sanctify  our  nationhood.    For  it 
comes  to  this :  we  can  have  no  peace  now,  save  by  ' 
submission;  no   peace  now  save  by  making  once 
more  an  affiliation  with  a  Northern  party,  and 
making  the  Democracy  a  present  of  all  that  ines- 
timable treasure  of  the  dearest  blood  that  flowed 
in  Southern  veins. 

Peace  !  Does  the  monstrous  host  before  Vicks- 
burg  bring  us  peace  ?  Is  it  peace  that  Rose- 
crans  is  making  in  Tennessee  ?  Does  the  military 
dispersion  of  public  meetings  in  Kentucky  bode 
peace  ?  The  now  Northern  conscription,  enrolling 
three  millions,  and  making  provision  for  instantly 
commanding  their  service,  or  exacting  a  heavy 
exemption  tax— does  this  look  like  peace  ?  The 
deliberate  vesting  in  Abraham  Lincoln  of  all  the 
military  power  of  a  dictator,  with  the  treasure  of 
the  whole  nation  opened  to  him  without  stint — is 
it  to  enable  him  to  make  peace  or  war — which  ? 

Where,  then,  are  those  indications  of  peace 
which  we  are  said  to  be  recklessly  resisting  and 
disdaining  ?  Oh  !  the  great  speech  of  Vallandig- 
ham  ;  the  touching  invitation  of  tuneful  Cox  ! 

We  greatly  fear  that  those  two  wooers  of  the 
South,  so  fond  and  fair,  will  very  soon  be  found, 
like  John  Van  Buren,  shrieking  out  for  war  to  the 
knife ;  and  if  they  delay  or  decline  to  recant  their 
great  and  uoble  peace  speeches,  why,  they  will 
seethe  inside  of  Lincoln's  jails.  We  wish  from 
our  hearts  they  were  both  already  safely  chained 
up  at  the  present  writing;  they  have  done  us 
more  harm,  they  and  their  like,  than  ten  thousand 
Sewards  and  Sumners.  We  tremble  to  see  their 
unvv^holesome  advances ;  still  more  to  see  a  sort 
of  morbid  craving  here  to  respond  to  them,  under 
the  delusive  idea  of  promoting  intestine  division 
at  the  North. 

Oh  !  Dictator  Lincoln  !  lock  ye  up  those  two 
peace  Democrats — together  with  Richardson — ^in 
some  of  your  military  prisons  ! 


T5ae  I>ut3r  of  tlie  Nortiii.vf8l. 

From  The  Riclimond  Whig,  March  16. 

Never  were  States  in  a  more  critical  condition  than  those 
the  Northwest  are  at  this  moment.  Their  fate  hangs 
jmbling  in  the  balance,  and  not  an  hour  is  to  be  lost  if 
ey  would  decide  their  destiny  as  freemen.  Ten  millions 
people,  composed  in  great  part  of  men  of  Southern  na- 
rity  or  extraction,  and  inhabiting  as  beautiful  and  fertile 
land  as  the  sun  shines  upon,  are  called  upon  to  choose 
tween  Liberty  and  Despotism— between  abject  Slavery 
id  the  constitutional  freedom  bequeathed  to  them  by  the 
'es  of  the  Revolution.  The  choice  is  to  be  made  at  once, 
r  every  instant  of  delay  rivets  their  chains.  Perhaps  it 
already  too  late  for  a  successful  attempt  to  overthrow 
e  tyranny  at  Washington,  a  tyranny  loathsome  beyond 
easure  because  it  binds  them  captive  to  the  chariot 
leels  of  a  mercenary  race  of  Yankees  whom  they  despise, 
it  no,  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  people  resolved  to  be  free 
strike  the  blow  that  loosens  the  shackles  impoaed  by 
wards  in  power. 

The  dispersal  of  the  Convention  at  Frankfort,  the  tricks 
sorted  to  by  the  Republicans  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  the 
iperial  powers  vested  in  Lincoln  by  the  Abolition  Con- 
ess  (Parthian  arrows  of  its  malignity) — these  exhibitions 
the  supreme  authority  which  intends  to  hold  the  North- 
;st  a  "  loyal"  subject  of  "  the  best  Government  the  world 
er  saw,"  and  the  slave  of  the  grinding  monopolists  of  New 
igland,  need  not  deter  a  people  braver,  hardier,  wiser  than 
eir  would-be  Yankee  masters  from  asserting  inalienable 
?hts  guaranteed  them  by  that  Constitution  which  Lincoln 
id  Seward  have  so  contemptuously  trodden  under  foot, 
ider  the  specious  pleas  of"  military  necessity"  and  "  sav- 
g  the  Union  ;"  but  in  reality  to  maintain  their  ill-gotten 
•wer  and  to  create  themselves  the  earls,  lords,  and  barons 
an  enslaved  people.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the  freemen 
the  Northwest  to  assert  their  right  in  the  legitimate 
ode  of  popular  conventions,  and  the  unrestrained  exer- 
m  of  the  franchise ;  it  may  be  impossible  to  secure  con- 
rted  action  when  an  Abolition  spy  is  in  every  household, 
id  a  Yankee  bayonet  at  the  door  of  every  public  building ; 
it  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  which  intelligent 
en  are  not  slow  to  find,  and  courageous  men  love  to  fol- 
w,  however  beset  with  danger  it  may  be. 
The  argument  is  used  here  at  the  South,  that  Lincoln 
11  encounter  no  serious  difficulty  in  enforcing  his  con- 
ription  in  the  Northwest,  if  he  will  but  exercise  a  little 
mkee  cunning  and  call  out  a  tenth  only  of  those  who 
ive  been  enrolled.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  other 
ne-tenths  to  see  that  the  victim  who  is  chosen  does  his 
ity  and  marches  promptly  to  the  field  of  battle,  for  by  so 
>ing  they  save  themselves  from  conscription.  We  can- 
)t  think  so  meanly  of  the  men  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
ren  were  they  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-citi- 
n,  perhaps  a  relative  or  friend  who  is  hurried  to  war, 
aged  not  for  his  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the  negro,  every 
an  of  sense  in  the  disaffected  States  must  know  that  ar- 
ies  rapidly  melt  away  under  the  fearful  diseases  of  the 
luthern  swamps,  and  that  they  who  escape  to-day  will 
rely  have  their  turn  to-morrow. 

But  apart  from  the  mean  considevation  of  personal  im- 
unity  from  the  diseases  of  camp  and  the  dangers  of  bat- 
3,  there  are  higher  motives  to  incite  the  better  classes  of 
e  Northwest  to  resist  the  tyrannical  usurpations  of  the 
ew  England  faction,  now  lording  it  so  bravely  in  high 
aces  at  VVashington — the  inherent  love  of  liberty ;  re- 
lect  for  the  Constitution  ;  a  sense  of  right;  a  detestation 
■  fanaticism,  and  a  thousand  other  natural  and  noble  im- 
dses,  which  stir  the  pulse  and  fire  the  blood  of  true  man- 
)od  when  threatened  by  the  base  brute  force  of  a  govern- 
ent  not  his  own,  and  the  cupidity  of  a  people  hostile  to 
m  and  to  his.  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  more  than  once 
illed  attention  to  the  difference  in  race  between  the  settlers 
r  Southern  Ohio  and  those  who  came  from  Connecticut  to 
habit  the  rich  lands  to  which  they  had  no  shadow  of  just 
tie,  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

The  two  peoples, .though  separated  by  only  the  imagin- 
*y  lines  which  divide  the  counties,  were  as  distinct  as  the 
Dglish  and  the  Hindoo,  the  French  and  the  Arab.  They 
id  and  could  have  no  dealings  with  each  other.  There. 
!  in  Virginia  or  South  Carolina,  the  Southern  born  hated 
le  live  Yankee,  with  his  low  cunning  and  sordid  parsi- 
lony.  If  this  be  the  case  in  Ohio,  it  is  much  more  so  in 
juthern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  where  a  still  larger  propor- 
on  of  the  population  can  boast  good  blood  in  their  veins 


antl  sound  sense  in  religion  and  politics.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  population  to  maintain  their  rights  and  to  rule,  as  na- 
ture intended  them  to  do,  the  fanatics  and  madmen  in  their 
midst.  They  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  rule  or  be  ruled,  and  the  party  who  would  get 
the  upper  hand  and  hold  it  must  lose  not  a  moment.  The 
Abolitionists  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  have  done 
well  to  clothe  Lincoln  with  the  imperial  purple,  for  the  in- 
born lawlessness  and  love  of  meddling  of  the  Puritan 
can  be  curbed  only  by  the  iron  arm  of  the  one-man 
power. 

Not  so  with  the  people  of  the  Northwest;  they,  or  at 
least  a  portion  of  them,  are  abundantly  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  they  will  be  recreant  to  themselves,  to  the 
memories  of  the  past  and  to  the  hopes  of  the  future,  if  by 
listlessness,  by  hesitation  in  asserting  their  rights,  or  doubts 
of  their  ability  to  maintain  them,  they  throw  away  their 
liberties,  and  with  their  own  hands  sign  away  the  inde- 
pendence of  themselves  and  their  children  to  the  remotest 
generations. 

Nor  are  the  Southern-born  citizens  of  the  Northwest 
alone  interested  in  failing  the  bold  coup  d'etat  by  which 
Lincoln  and  his  Congress  have  transformed  themselves 
into  the  masters  instead  of  the  servants  of  the  people.  Was 
it  to  fasten  upon  their  necks  a  yoke  more  galling  than  any 
of  the  despotisms  of  Europe  that  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tion of  the  Northwest  left  their  fatherland  and  made  them- 
selves exiles  forever  from  the  homes  of  their  childhood  ? 
Was  it  to  find  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  a  taxation  in- 
comparably greater  than  they  ever  knew  in  the  land  of 
nativity,  that  they  severed  all  the  ties  and  associations  of 
early  life,  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  endured  the 
hardships  Of  existence  in  a  new  country  and  among  strange 
people? 

What  becomes  of  their  cherished  dreams  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity,  now  that  Lincoln  is  made  Autocrat  of 
America,  with  the  power  and  determination  to  keep  them 
a  debased  and  toiling  people,  while  his  dukedoms  and  prin- 
cipalities are  lavished  upon  the  Yankees  of  New  England — 
the  "  native-born  Americans"  par  excellence?  Where  are 
now  the  fond  hopes  of  acquiring  fortunes  large  enough  to 
return  them  in  honor  and  in  ease  to  their  own  country,  and 
to  leave  to  their  posterity  the  inheritance  of  independence 
and  a  high  social  position  ?  This  is  no  longer  possible,  now 
that  they  are  ground  to  the  earth  by  taxation,  and  forced 
to  abandon  profitable  employments  for  the  precarious  and 
poorly-paid  condition  of  a  private  in  the  army.  Surely,  it 
is  a  poor  consolation  to  the  Germans  and  Irish  of  the 
Northwest  to  know  that  in  requital  for  the  ensla.vement  of 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  their  number,  Lincoln  will  gra- 
ciously bestow  titles  upon  a  few  of  their  fortunate  fellow- 
countrymen,  such  as  Roseci'ans,  Sigel,  and  Carl  Schurz. 
This  most  unequal  and  unjust  distribution  of  favors  ought 
to  inspire  them  with  resentment  and  resistance. 

But  it  is  to  the  soldier  in  the  field  that  the  Northwest 
must  look  for  deliverance.  If  he  will  but  say  the  word,  they 
become  a  free  people  in  a  day.  If  he  submits  like  a  sheep 
to  ife  led  to  the  shambles,  and  to  be  butchered  for  the  sake 
of  the  negro — happier,  freer,  and  better  fed  than  himself — 
then  jth^  Northwest  is  lost.  True,  the  soldier  is  a  slave, 
and  can  be  made  to  fight  against  hi-»  will,  but  not  if  he  is 
adroit,  cautious,  and  willing  to  bide  his  time.  A  company 
or  a  regiment  may  mutiny  and  throw  down  their  arms,  but 
they  will  be  compelled  to  take  them  up  again,  or  be  fired 
into  by  Abolition  brigades.  Bat  if  they  are  smart  they  will 
know  how  and  when  and  where  to  strike;  they  will  succeed 
and  return  rejoicing  to  their  homes.  Two  years  of  ,<;oldier 
life  in  the  sterile  and  thinly-settled  South — two  years  of  hard 
work  and  poor  pay — of  digging  such  as  no  negro  ever  did — 
of  endurance  of  every  privation  and  every  disease  of  the 
camp  and  the  hospital — ought  to  have  taught  the  soldier  of 
the  Northwest  a  lesson. 

If  there  must  be  wars  and  he  must  fight,  why  should  he 
not  join  the  Confederates  and  turn  his  eyes  to  the  feast  of 
fat  things  in  the  big  cities  and  innumerable  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  East  ?  There  he  would  find  something  to  repay 
him  for  his  toil,  while  in  the  poverty-stricken  and  exhausted 
South,  let  him  fight  forever  he  will  find  his  reward  only  in 
the  liberation  of  millions  of  lazy  negroes,  who  will  eat  all 
the  little  food  the  Government  allows  him,  and  be  sent  back 
to  his  own  State  to  engage  in  the  easy  and  paying  occupa- 
tions he  had  been  forced  to  abandon.  This  is  literally 
everything  the  soldier  of  the  Northwest  has  to  hope  for  while 
fighting  against  the  South.  Will  he  give  his  heart's  blood 
for  such  a  cause,  when  by  a  single  word  he  caa  command. 
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the  peace,  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  find  an  ever-ready  market  for  his  products  ? 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Sonihern-born  citizens 
of  the  Northwest,  the  foreign-born  as  well,  and,  above  all, 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  put- 
ting down  the  Yankees  and  in  overthrowing  the  despotism 
of  Lincoln  as  the  Southerners  are.  The  thoughts  to  which 
we  have  given  expression  are  by  no  mean:^  new ;  they  must 
have  occurred  to  every  reflecting  mind  north  of  the  Ohio. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  article  will  ever  reach  those  for 


whom  it  was  intended.  Lii\coln's  spies  are  omnipotent,  and 
his  Censor  of  the  Press  delights  to  exclude  Rebel  newspa- 
pers from  the  West  fully  as  much  as  to  keep  the  "  Copper- 
head" papers  from  the  camps.  But  should  our  suggestions 
ever  reach  their  destination,  we  have  a  sentence  to  add, 
viz  :  When  people  think  alike  and  have  a  common  interest 
to  maintain,  only  the  basest  pusillanimity  can  excuse  such 
a  people  for  becoming  vicdms  of  a  race  so  dastardly  as  the 
Yankees.  The  South  holds  out  her  hand.  Is  the  Northwest 
afraid  to  take  it  ? 
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A  THFJLLma  AID  ELOQUENT  SPEECH 


BY 


ajor-General  E.  F.  EUTL 


Reported  hy  A.  F.  Warburton. 


Before  the  return  of  Gen.  Butler  from  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  some  of  the  leadhig 
citizens  of  New  York,  anxioUs  to  testify  their 
admiration  of  his  administration  of  that  De- 
partment, and  their  appreciation  of  his  distin- 
guished services  on  other  fields,  united  in  ten- 
dering him  a  public  dinner,  addressing  him  the 
following  letter: 

"New  York,  Thursday,  Jan.  8,  1863. 
^^Mojor-Gencral  Betijamin  F.  Butler,  United  States 

Army  : 

"Dear Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  this 
city,  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing the  sense  of  this  community  ia  reference  to 
the  public  services  rendered  by  you  to  the  coun- 
try, the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  loyal  patriotism,  indomit- 
able energy,  and  great  administrative  ability 
shown  by  Major-Qeneral  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  in 
the  various  commands  held  by  him  in  the  service 
of  the  countiy,  and  especially  in  Lis  civil  and 
military  administration  of  the  duties  pertaining 
to  his  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 


eminently  entitle  him  to  an  expression  of  appro- 
bation on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  New  York. 

"In  furtherance  of  the  views  thus  expressed  it 
was  also  resolved,  that,  in  addition  to  such  action 
as  may  be  taken  by  our  municipal  authorities,  in 
extending  to  you  the  hospitalities  of  this  city,  a 
public  dinner  be  tendered  to  you  by  the  citizens, 
and  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  communicate  with  you  upon  the  subject. 

"  We  have  now  the  honor  to  apprise  you  of  the 
action  thus  taken,  and  to  ask  that  you  will  meet 
with  our  citizens  at  a  public  dinner  at  such  time, 
to  be  appointed  by  you,  as  may  be  consistent  witli 
your  official  duties  and  your  personal  conveni- 
ence. 

"  In  conveying  to  you  this  invitation,  intended 
as  a  tribute  of  personal  respect  and  esteem,  we 
are  well  assured  that  it  will  not  be  the  less  ac- 
ceptable to  you  as  marked  by  a  still  higher  sig- 
nificance. 

"  The  citizens  of  New  York,  watching  the 
events  of  the  war  with  a  degree  of  vigilance  and 
anxiety  proportioned  to  the  vast  interests  and  in- 
fluences which  converge  toward  and  radiate  from 
this  great  commercial   centre,  have  recognized 
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in  the  course  pursued  by  you  in  the  service  and 
support  of  the  Government,  the  principles  which 
they  deem  most  essential  and  indispensable  to 
its  triumph.  They  share  with  you  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  middle  or  neutral  ground  between 
ioyalty  and  treason ;  that  traitors  against  the  Gov- 
ernment forfeit  all  rights  of  protection  and  of 
property ;  that  those  who  persist  in  armed  re- 
bellion, or  aid  it  less  openly  but  not  less  effect- 
ively, must  be  put  down,  and  kept  down  by  the 
strong  hand  of  power  and  by  the  use  of  all  right- 
ful means,  and  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  and  the  misguided,  caused  by  the 
rebellion,  should  be  visited  upon  the  authors  of 
their  calamities.  We  have  seen  with  approbation 
that  in  applying  these  principles,  amidst  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  and  embarrassments  incident  to 
your  administration  in  your  recent  command,  you 
have  had  the  sagacity  to  devise,  the  will  to  exe- 
cute, and  the  courage  to  enforce  the  measures 
which  they  demanded,  and  we  rejoice  at  the  suc- 
cess which  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  the 
justice  of  your  official  course.  In  thus  congratu- 
lating you  upon  these  results,  we  believe  that  we 
express  the  feeling  of  all  those  who  most  earnestly 
desire  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union  in  its 
full  integrity  and  power  ;  and  we  trust  that  you 
will  be  able  to  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
changing with  you,  in  the  manner  proposed,  the 
patriotic  sympathies  and  hopes  which  belong  to 
this  sacred  cause. 

"  We   are,   General,   with  high   respect,  your 
friends  and  obedient  servants, 
Chas,  King,  C.  H.  Marshall, 

George  Opdyke,       Geo.  W.  Parsons, 

Peter  Cooper, 

Isaac  Ferris, 

Chas.  H.Russell, 

JonathanSturges, 

Geo.  Griswold, 


Horace  Webster, 

Robert  Bayard, 

Fred.  De  Peyster, 

B.  W.  Bonney, 

J^'in  Paine, 

W.  F.  Havemeyer,  I.  N.  Phelps, 

John  J.  Cisco,  Hiram  Barney, 


John  J.  Phelps, 
»..  Dudley  Field, 
Geo.  W.  Blunt, 
Ed.  Minturn, 
S.  B.  Chittenden, 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin, 
Ed.  Learned, 
Morris  Franklin, 
E.  Nye, 
n.  K.  Bogert, 
H.  A.  Hurlbut, 
Geo.  Stevenson, 
Hobart  Ford, 
Chas.  Gould, 


Denning  Duer, 
Morris  Ketchum, 
R.  H.  McCurdy, 
Ambrose  Snow, 


L.  Bradlsh, 
P.  Perit, 
Hamilton  Fish, 
John  A.  King, 
E.  D.  Morgan, 
L.  B.  Woodruff, 
Murray  Hoffman, 
Wm.  A.  Booth, 
David  Hoadiey, 
John  E.  Williams, 
E.  E.  Morgan, 
Wm.  Allen  Butler, 
G.  S.  Bobbins, 


Alex.  W.  Bradford,  Marsh.  0.  Roberts, 
Wm.  G.  Lambert,    J.  D.  Beers, 
Ros.  D.  Hitchcock,  B.  H.  Hutton, 
Pros.  M.  Wetmore,  Geo.  Folsom, 
Henry  H.  Elliott,      J.  F.  Gray,  M.  D., 


M.  H.  Grinnell, 
Amos  R.  Eno, 
Jno.  A.  C.Gray, 
Seth  B.  Hunt, 
R.  G.  White, 


Russell  Sturgess, 
Charles  Butler, 
G.  T.  Strong, 
J.  Burns, 
R.  A.  McCurdy, 


Frank  E.  Howe,        J.  A.  Pull  en, 
Henry  W.  T.  Mall,    Hamlin  Blake, 


Isaac  Sherman, 
T.  T.  Buckley, 
E.  C.  Benedict, 
Shepherd  Knapp, 
E.  D .  James, 
W.  H.  L.  Barnes, 
C.  A.  Bristed, 
John  B.  Hall, 
R.  W.  Weston, 
Geo.  Dennison, 

C.  B.  Robert, 
Joseph  Iloxie, 
T.  H.  Skinner, 

D.  N.  Barney, 


Paul  Spofford,  J.  H.  Almy, 

N.  Sands,  Wm.  C.  Noyes, 

E.  P.  James,  Joseph  Rudd, 
S.  Draper,  W.  Parker,  M.  D. 
A.  Bierstadt,  John  Jay, 
L.  B.  Wyman,          J.  Wadsworth, 
M.  B.  Field,              Wm.  V.  Brady, 

F.  S.  Winston,  N.  Hayden, 
R.  F.  Andrews,         Wm.  Orton, 
Jno.  Slosson,            T.  G.  Churchill, 
C.  H.  Ludington,      Wm.  C.  Bryant, 
Isaac  Dayton,           D.  Drake  Smith, 

Parke  Godwin. 
To  this,  Gren.  Butler,  at  the  earliest  moment 
consistent  with  his  official  duties,  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

REPLY    OF    GENERAL    BUTLER. 

"  Lowell,  Thursday,  March  26,  1863. 

"  Gentlemen, — The  necessities  of  my  position 
have  rendered  it  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  me 
earlier  to  reply  to  your  exquisitely  courteous  and 
too  kind  letter  of  approval  of  the  administration 
of  my  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
asking  me  to  fix  a  day  when  I  could  meet  you  as 
therein  proposed. 

"  With  every  expression  of  profoundest  grati- 
tude fwr  your  invitation  to  partake  of  a  public 
dinner  with  the  citizens  of  New  York,  allow  me 
to  suggest  that  while  I  am  waiting  oi-ders  to  join 
my  brave  comrades  in  the  field,  it  would  not  be 
consonant  with  my  sense  of  duty  to  accept  your 
flattering  hospitalities. 

"  To  you,  gentlemen,  at  home  bearing  your 
share  of  the  burdens  and  expenses  of  this  unholy 
war,  forced  upon  us  by  treason,  the  tendering  of 
such  an  expression  of  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  a  public  officer  was  fit  and  proper,  as  it  was 
natural  and  customary,  but  my  acceptance  of  it 
would  trench  upon  a  different  feeling.  I  too  well 
know  the  revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  the 
soldier  in  the  field,  occupying  the  trenches,  pacing 
the  sentinel's  weary  path  in  the  blazing  heat,  or 
watching  from  his  cold  bivouac  the  stars  shut  out 
by  the  drenching  cloud,  hears  of  feasting  and 
merry-making  at  home  by  those  who  ought  to 
bear  his  hardships  with  him,  and  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  speaks  of  those  who,  thus  engaged, 
are  wearing  his  uniform. 

"  Upon  the  scorching  sand,  and  under  tlie  brain- 
trying  sun  of  the  Gulf  coast,  I  have  too  much 
shared  that  feeling  to  add  one  pang,  however 
slight,  to  the  discomfort  which  my  fellow-soldiers 


suffer  doing  the  duties  of  the  camp  and  field,  by 
my  own  act,  while  separated  momentarily  from 
them  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 

"  You  will  pardon,  I  am  sure,  this  apparent 
rudeness  of  refusal  of  your  most  generous  pro- 
posal, but,  under  such  circumstances,  I  have 
spoken  too  bitterly  and  too  often  of  the  participa- 
tion by  absent  officers  in  such  occasions  to  permit 
myself  to  take  part  in  one,  even  when  offered 
in  the  patriotic  spirit  which  breathes  through 
your  letter,  desiring  to  testify  approval  of  my 
services  to  the  country. 

"  It  would,  however,  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
testify  my  gratitude  for  your  kindness  by  meeting 
you  and  your  fellow-citizens  in  a  less  formal  man- 
ner, '  interchanging  the  patriotic  sympathies  and 
hopes  which  belong  to  this  sacred  cause.'  Per- 
haps, by  so  doing  we  may  do  something  in  aid  of 
that  cause.  Whatever  may  sti-engthen  the  pur- 
pose, deepen  the  resolution,  and  fix  the  determin- 
ation never  to  yield  this  contest  until  this  re- 
bellion, in  its  roots  and  branches,  in  its  causes,  in 
its  effects  and  designs,  is  overthrown  and  utterly 
annihilated  forevei-,  and  the  power  of  the  National 
Government — with  its  democracying  influences 
and  traditional  theories  of  equality  of  rights,  the 
equality  of  laws,  and  equality  of  privileges  for 
all,  as  received  from  the  fathers  of  the  Republic 
— is  actively  acknowledged  upon  every  inch  of 
the  United  States  territory,  is  ^an  aid — nay,  a 
necessity — to  the  cause  of  the  country.  To  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  by  doubts,  or  fears,  or  sug- 
gestions of  compromises,  or  hopes  of  peace,  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  these  demands, 
is  treason  to  country,  humanity,  and  God — more 
foul,  because  more  cowardly  than  rebellion. 

'•  Let,  then,  every  loyal  man  join  hands  with 
his  neiglibor,  sinking  all  differences  of  political 
opinion,  which  must  be  minor  to  this  paramount 
interest,  and  pledge  himself  to  tlie  fullest  support 
of  the  Government,  with  men  and  means  to  crush 
out  this  treason,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  am  I 
willing  to  hear  anything  of  political  party. 

"  Again  and  again  returning  you  my  grateful 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  done  me  by  your  action, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  shall  be  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  coming  week,  and  shall  be  happy  at  any 
time  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,  and  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  fitting. 

"  Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
'*  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 

"Major-General  U.S.  V." 


In  compliance  with  Gen.  Butler's  preferen- 
ces, as  expressed  in  the  above,  a  public  recep- 
tion was  arranged,  and  took  place  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  music,  Thursday  evening,  April  2d. 
The  welcome  then  extended  to  the  gallant 
soldier,  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  significant  ever  extended  to 
any  honored  servant  of  any  people.  Long  be- 
fore the  hour  of  commencement,  the  house  was 
filled  in  every  part,  our  loyal  women  alone 
almost  filling  the  balcony  and  upper  circles. 
Mrs.  Butler  and  Mrs.  Banks  were  present, 
sitting  in  the  private  boxes,  and  upon  the  stage 
were  General  Wool,  General  C.  M.  Clay,  and  a 
large  number  of  our  well-known  citizens. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
Major-General  "Wool  and  several  officers  of 
his  staff  entered  upon  the  stage.  His  ap- 
pearance was  greeted  with  tremendous  cheers. 

The  applause  having  subsided.  Gen.  Wool 
advanced  to  the  footlights,  and  said  : 

SPEECH    OF   GEN.  WOOL. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  honor 
of  this  recognition.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a 
speech  on  this  occasion.  You  will  have  those  who 
can  speak  to  you  better  than  I  can  do.  But  per- 
mit me  to  say  what  you  already  know — I  am  for 
putting  down  this  rebellion,  nolens  volens,  and 
will  never  concede  to  any  compromise  until  that  is 
accomplished.     [Tremendous  cheers.] 

The  orchestra  having  concluded  a  beautiful 
introductory  overture,  the  Union    Glee   Club 
came  forward  and  sang,  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner, "  The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill."    A  loud  and' 
long  encore  being  given  by  the  audience,  the' 
Club  sang 

"  Columbia,  we  love  thee, 
Land  of  the  free." 

The  orchestra  soon  struck  up  the  enlivening 
strains  of"  Hail  to  the  Chief,"  which  gave  sure 
indication  that 

MAJ.-GEN,    BUTLER 

was  approaching.     Soon  the  General  made  Ms- 
appearance,   and  was  received  with  long  and. 
loud  continued  cheers,  the  ladies  waving  their 
handkerchiefs,  while  the  men  strained   their 
throats  to  give  the  gallant  hero  the  reception 


which  was  so  justly  due  him.  The  coup  d'oeil 
presented  on  the  General's  appearance  was 
superb.  Parquet,  dress  circle,  and  galleries 
united  in  most  uproarious  cheers,  and  men 
seemed  almost  beside  themselves  with  demon- 
strative zeal.  Handkerchiefs  and  hats  were 
waved,  and  the  uproar  continued  for  several 
minutes.  Silence  being  restored,  Senator  Mor- 
gan introduced  Maj.-Gen.  Butler  to  His  Honor 
Mayor  Opdyke,  as  follows : 

SPEECH    OF    SENATOR   MORGAN. 

Mr.  Mayor, — It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  introduce  to  you  the  most  efficient  officer  in  the 
United  States  service,  Maj.-Gen.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler.     [Loud  and  continued  cheers.] 

Gen.  Butler  advanced  towards  the  Mayor, 
who  cordially  took  his  hand  and  then  addressed 
him  as  follows : 

SPEECH  OF   THE    MAYOR. 

General  Butler, — The  gentlemen  upon  whose 
invitation  you  are  here,  have  charged  me  with  the 
agreeable  duty  of  bidding  you  welcome  to  our 
city,  and  expressing  to  you  the  warm-hearted 
greeting,  not  merely  of  those  present,  but  of  every 
loyal  heart  in  this  loyal  metropolis.  Our  citizens 
have  long  desired  the  privilege  of  testifying  to 
you  personally  their  great  respect  for  your  char- 
acter, and  their  high  appreciation  of  your  public 
services.  In  their  name  I  thank  you  for  having 
now  accorded  them  this  privilege.  They  have 
watched  your  public  career  during  the  present 
war  with  a  constantly  increasing  interest  and  ad- 
miration. They  saw  you  among  the  first  to 
abandon  an  honorable  and  lucrative  profession, 
and  voluntarily  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  a 
government  you  loved,  although  it  was  adminis- 
tered by  those  v/hose  election  you  had  earnestly 
opposed.  They  felt  that  no  stronger  evidence 
could  be  adduced  of  an  exalted  patriotism. 

Your  first  theatre  of  military  service  was  in  Mary- 
land a  State  then  trembling  in  the  balance  between 
loyalty  and  treason,  and  in  whose  metropolis 
soldiers  of  the  Union  liad  been  assassinated  on 
their  way  to  the  protection  of  the  capital.  At 
that  critical  period  you  were  fortunately  placed 
in  command,  first  at  Annapolis  and  afterward  at 
Baltimore  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  was  owing  to  your  judicious  management, 
in  which  you  wisely  blended  moderation  with 
firmness,  that  Maryland  escaped  the  criminal  folly 


of  secession.  At  all  events,  you  promptly  sub- 
dued the  outbreaks  of  treason  in  that  State,  and 
thus  rendered  it  safe  for  our  troops  to  pass 
through  the  city  of  Baltimore  without  molestation. 

You  were  next  placed  in  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  where  you  made  the  sagacious  discovery 
that  slaves  were  contraband  of  war.  In  view  of  ' 
the  tenderness  with  whicli  our  Government  and  its 
military  commanders  had  up  to  that  time  treated 
tlie  institution  of  slavery,  this  discovery  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  one  which  entitles  you  to  the  public 
gratitude.  It  quietly  but  most  effectively  divested 
the  "  divine  institution"  of  all  its  sanctity  in  the 
presence  of  war. 

From  Fortress  Monroe  you  were  transferred 
to  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  by  being 
placed  in  command  of  the  Dejiavtment  of  the 
Gulf.  Your  friends  knew  that  in  a  position  so 
environed  with  difficulties  as  this,  no  ordinary 
commander  could  hope  to  acquit  himself  with 
credit.  You  soon  found  yourself,  with  a  handful 
of  men,  remote  from  your  base  of  supplies  and 
from  succor,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Confederacy, 
where  the  population,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
intenselv  hostile  to  the  National  Government ; 
and  the  moment  they  discovered  tlie  fidelity  and 
ability  with  which  you  upheld  the  interests  of 
the  Government,  all  tlieir  intensity  of  hatred  was 
transferred  to  you  personally.  They  grossly 
misrepresented  your  acts ;  the  wilfully  misinter- 
preted your  language ;  they  heaped  on  you  the 
vilest  epithets,  and  in  every^  conceivable  way 
labored  to  cover  your  name  with  infamy. 

The  rebel  government  and  the  rebel  press 
throughout  the  Confederacy  took  up  the  theme 
and  repeated  these  slanders,  with  eveiy  varia- 
tion that  ingenuity  could  suggest.  The  rebel 
chief,  in  his  annual  message,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  brand  you  as  an  outlaw,  and  to  decree  your 
execution  in  case  you  should  fall  into  tlie  hands 
of  his  military  forces.  They  also  conferred  on 
you,  I  believe,  the  exclusive  honor  of  offering 
a  large  reward  for  your  head.  ISTor  were  the  malig- 
nant slanders  I  have  referred  to  uttered  only  by 
the  rebels.  Their  sympathizers  at  the  North  and 
throughout  Europe  joined  in  the  refrain,  and  re- 
echoed their  bitter  denunciations. 

Abuse  from  the  bad,  like  praise  from  the 
good,  affords  presumptive  evidence  o/  merit. 
Hence,  if  our  Government  or  its  tiue  friends 
had  been  ignorant  of  your   policy,    they  might 
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have  safely  inferred,  from  this  clamor  of  its 
bitter  enemies,  that  that  policy  was  just  and 
wise.  But,  sir,  the  loyal  people  of  the  North 
were  not  ignorant  of  your  acts  or  your  policy. 
They  saw  that  your  capacious  and  fertile  mind, 
your  resolute  will,  your  dauntless  courage,  and 
your  earnest  patriotism,  rendered  you  master  of 
the  situation,  and  fitted  you,  above  all  other  men, 
for  the  diffieult  position  in  which  you  were  placed. 
They  saw  that  you  fully  comprehended  your  duty 
as  a  military  commander,  as  a  legislator,  as  a 
judge,  as  an  executive  officer,  and  as  a  tamer  of 
rebel  madmen  and  mad  women — for  your  sphere 
of  duty  embraced  all  these;  and  they  saw  that 
your  firm  will  stood  ever  ready  to  execute  what 
your  judgment  dictated  and  your  conscience  ap- 
proved. 

In  thus  actitig,  you  strengthened  the  cause 
of  your  Government,  which  is  the  cause  of 
justice  and  right.  But  you  at  the  same  time 
weakened  tlie  cause  of  its  enemies,  which  is  the 
cause  of  oppression  and  wrong.  For  this  they 
bate  and  revile  you  ;  for  that  we  esteem  and  praise 
you. 

But,  sir,  you  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  Se- 
cessia  and  all  its  partisans  in  the  outer  world 
by  that  terrible  decree,  called  Order  No.  28.  That 
order,  as  I  understand  it,  was  simply  intended  to 
extend  a  salutary  police  arrangement,  which  had 
long  existed  in  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  bring  within 
its  jurisdiction  and  restraint  the  improper  conduct 
of  those  aristocratic  dames  who  gloried  in  heap- 
ing insults  on  the  soldiers  of  the  Union.  It  had 
the  desired  effect.  It  improved  their  manners 
and  their  modesty ;  for  which,  sir,  I  doubt  not, 
they  will  in  due  time  return  3'ou  thanks  instead 
of  execrations,  as  now.  The  presence  of  our  wivea 
and  daughters  here  tonight  proves  that  the  ladies 
of  New  York  regard  that  far-famed  order,  both  in 
its  intention  and  effects,  as  proper  and  salutary. 

You  gave  lessons  equally  useful  to  the  sterner 
sex.  You  taught  them  to  respect  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  fear  its  power.  You 
treated  as  enemies  of  your  country  all  who  avowed 
themselves  as  such,  and,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  usages  of  war  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  you  confiscated  their  property  and  appro- 
priated it  to  the  support  of  their  own  poor,  and 
in  providing  for  the  wants  of  your  army. 

By  these  and  kindred  measures  you  purified  the 
moral,  social,  and  political  atmosphere  of  a  city 
in  which  each  had  been  rendered  most  noxious  by 


the  unbridled  reign  of  treason  and  the  vices  en- 
gendered by  slavery.  By  your  wise  sanitary  reg- 
ulations you  also  kept  the  material  atmosphere 
pure,  and  thus  excluded  pestilence.  As  a  former 
resident  of  New  Orleans,  I  kno^y  that  to  have  ac- 
complished this  in  a  city  so  unhealthy,  and  where 
all  previous  efforts  in  that  direction  had  failed,  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  your  noblest  achievements,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  among  its  beneficial  results 
was  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  at  least  one- 
half  of  your  command.  Y^our  troops  were  all 
unacclimated.  The  yellow  fever  prevailed  at 
nearly  all  the  neighboring  ports  on  the  Gulf 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  but  for  your 
vigorous  quarantine  and  strict  sanitary  regula- 
tions within  the  city,  would  have  become  epi- 
demic in  New  Orleans.  In  that  event,  your 
whole  army  would  have  been  attacked  by  it 
— for  none  of  the  iinacclimated  escape — and  it  is 
known  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
prove  fatal. 

By  means  like  these  you  husbanded  your  small 
command  and  slender  means  in  such  a  masterly 
manner  that  during  eight  months  service  you 
did  not  call  upon  the  Government  for  a  dollar, 
except  for  the  pay  of  your  soldiers  ;  and  you 
turned  over  to  your  successor  two  thousand 
more  troops  than  you  had  received  from  your 
Government,  with  military  lines  embracing  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  and  nearly  that  proportion 
of  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  brief  sketch  I  have  thus  given  of  your  achieve- 
ments in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  might  be  in- 
definitely extended.  But  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  you  have  made  a  record  of  which  any 
commander,  however  distinguished,  might  justly 
feel  proud,  and  which  the  present  and  future 
generations  will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

We,  sir,  glory  in  the  fact  that  our  country  and  our 
institutions  can,  in  an  emergency,  produce  from  pri- 
vate life  ready-made  military  commanders,  states- 
men and  jurists  of  the  highest  type,  and  all 
combined  in  a  single  individual.  In  your  late 
command  you  have  been  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  functions  appertaining  to  each  of  these,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  yoa  acquitted  yourself 
admirably  in  all.  As  a  commander,  you  did  not 
prosecute  war  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  but  with  the 
iron-handed  rigor  which  its  necessities  demand 
and  its  usages  justify,  and  which  is  an  indispensa- 
ble element  of  success.  As  a  jurist  and  lawyer, 
you  proved  yourself  a  perfect    master  of  every 
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code  that  could  be  applied  to  the  novel  legal  ques- 
tions presented  for  your  decision.  In  truth,  your 
legal  acumen  was  quite  an  overmatch  for  that  of 
the  leading  rebels  and  their  sympathetic  consular 
allies.  But,  sir,  it  is  for  the  statesmanlike  quali- 
ties evinced  by  you  in  this  contest  that  your 
friends  are  disposed  to  award  you  the  highest 
praise.  You  seem  to  them  to  comprehend  most 
perfectly  all  the  principles  involved  in  the  present 
contest,  as  well  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  it  to 
a  successful  issue.  Your  pioneer  mind,  like  Daniel 
Boone,  among  the  border  men  of  the  West,  seems 
to  keep  in  advance  of  all  others.  You  are  fami- 
liar with  the  causes  that  produced  the  war  ;  you 
have  shared  in  its  progress,  and  have  had  leisure 
since  your  return  from  active  service  to  take  a  dis- 
passionate survey  of  its  present  status  and  its 
probable  future.  We  shall  feel  greatly  obliged 
if  you  will  give  us  your  views  on  such  of  these 
topics  as  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  feeling  well 
assured  that  whatever  you  may  say  will  be  marked 
by  your  accustomed  originality  of  thought  and 
breadth  of  knowledge,  and  must  therefore  prove 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

Without  detaining  you  longer;  General,  permit 
me  to  renew  ray  assurance  of  welcome,  and  then 
present  you  to  an  assemblage  worthy  of  such  a 
guest. 

The  Mayor,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address, 
again  took  the  General  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  presented  him  to  the  assembly  as  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  volmiteer  army  of  the 
United  States.     [Prolonged  cheers.] 

General  Butler  acknowledged  the  courteous 
reception,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

SPEECH  OF  GEN.  BUTLER. 

Mr.  Mayor, — With  the  profoundest  gratitude  for 
the  too  flattering  commendation  of  my  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  trusts  committed  to  me  by 
the  Government,  which,  in  behalf  of  your  associ- 
ates, you  have  been  pleased  to  tender,  I  ask  you 
to  receive  my  most  heartfelt  thanks.  To  the  cit- 
izens of  New  York  here  assembled,  graced  by  the 
fairest  and  loveliest,  in  kind  appreciation  of  my 
services  supposed  to  have  been  rendered  to  the 
country,  I  tender  the  deepest  acknowledgments. 
[Applause.]  I  accept  it  all,  not  for  myself,  but 
for  my  brave  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf. 
[Renewed  applause.]  I  receive  it  as  an  earnest 
of  your  devotion  to  the  country — an  evidence  of 
your  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  under  which  you 


live,  and  under  which  you  hope  to  die.  In  order 
that  the  acts  of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf  may  be 
understood,  perhaps  it  would  be  well,  at  a  little 
length,  with  your  permission,  that  some  detail 
should  be  given  of  the  thesis  upon  which  we  ful- 
filled our  duties.  The  first  question,  then,  to  be 
ascertained  is,  what  is  this  contest  in  which  the 
country  is  engaged  ?  At  the  risk  of  being  a  little 
tedious,  at  the  risk  even  of  calling  your  attention 
to  what  might  seem  otherwise  too  elementary,  I 
propose  to  run  down  through  the  history  of  the 
contest  to  see  what  it  is  that  agitates  the  whole 
country  at  this  day  and  this  hour.  That  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  civil  commotion,  all  know. 
But  what  is  that  commotion  ?  Is  it  a  riot  ?  Is 
it  an  insurrection  ?  Is  it  a  rebellion  ?  Or  is  it  a 
revolution  ?  And  pray,  sir,  although  it  may  seem 
still  more  elementary,  what  is  a  riot  ?  A  riot,  if 
I  understand  it,  is  simply  an  outburst  of  the  pas- 
sions of  a  number  of  men  for  the  moment,  in 
breach  of  the  law,  by  force  of  numbers,  to  be  put 
down  and  subdued  by  the  civil  authorities  ;  if  it 
goes  further,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  military 
authorities.  But  you  say,  sir,  "  Why  treat  us  to 
a  definition  of  a  riot  upon  this  occasion  ?  Why, 
of  all  things,  should  you  xmdertake  to  instruct  a 
New  York  audience  in  what  a  riot  is  V  [Laugh- 
ter.] To  that  I  answer,  because  the  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Buchanan  dealt  with  this  great  change 
of  affairs  as  if  it  were  a  riot ;  because  his  Govern- 
ment officer  gave  the  opinion  that  in  Charleston  it 
was  but  a  riot ;  and  that,  as  there  was  no  civil 
authority  there,  to  call  out  the  military,  therefore, 
Sumter  must  be  given  over  to  the  rioters ;  and 
that  was  the  beginning  of  this  struggle.  Let  us 
see  how  it  grew  up.  I  deal  not  now  in  causes  but 
with  effects — facts.  Directly  after  the  guns  of 
the  rebels  had  turned  upon  Sumter,  the  several 
States  of  the  South,  in  Convention  assembled,  in- 
augurated a  series  of  movements  which  took  out 
from  the  Union  divers  States;  and  as  each  was 
attempted  to  be  taken  out,  the  riots,  if  such  ex- 
isted, were  no  longer  found  in  them,  but  they 
become  insurrectionary ;  and  the  Administration, 
upon  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  dealt  with  this  state 
of  affairs  as  an  insurrection,  and  called  out  the 
militia  of  the  United  States  to  subdue  an  insur- 
rection. I  was  called  at  that  time  into  the  service 
to  administer  the  laws  in  putting  down  an  insur- 
rection. I  found  a  riot  at  Baltimore.  They  had 
burned  bridges ;  but  the  riot  had  hardly  arisen 
to   the  dignity   of  an   insurrection,   because  the 


state  had  not  moved  as  an  organized  conamunity. 
A  few  men  were  rioting  at  Baltimore ;  and  as  I 
marched  there  at  the  head  of  United  States 
troops,  the  question  came  up,  What  have  T  before 
me  ?  You  will  remember  that  I  offered  then  to 
put  down  all  kinds  of  insurrections  so  long  as  the 
State  of  Maryland  remained  loyal  to  the  United 
States.  Transferred  from  thence  to  a  wider 
sphere  at  Fortress  Monroe,  I  found  that  the  State 
of  Virginia,  through  its  organization,  had  taken 
itself  out  of  the  Union,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
erect  for  itself  an  independent  government;  and 
I  dealt  with  that  State  as  being  in  rebellion,  and 
thought  the  property  of  the  rebels,  of  whatever 
name  or  natui-e,  should  be  dealt  with  as  rebellious 
property,  and  contraband  of  war,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  war,  [Great  applause.]  I  have  been 
thus  careful  in  stating  these  various  steps,  be- 
cause, although  through  your  kindness  replying  to 
eulogy,  I  am  here  answering  every  charge  of  incon- 
sistency and  wrong  of  intention  for  my  acts  done 
before  the  countr3\  Wrong  in  judgment  I  may 
have  been  ;  but,  I  insist,  wrong  in  intention  or 
inconsistent  to'my  former  opinions,  never  Upon 
the  same  theory  by  which  I  felt  myself  bound  to 
put  down  insurrection  in  Maryland,  while  it  re- 
mained loyal,  whether  that  insurrection  was  the 
work  of  blacks  or  whites,  by  the  same  loyalty  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  I  felt  bound  to  confis- 
cate slave  property  in  the  rebellious  State  of 
Virginia.  [Applause.]  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  right 
here  I  say  that  I  am  a  little  sensitive  upon  this 
topic.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  Andrew  Jackson 
Democrat  of  twenty  years'  standing.  [Applause. 
A  voice:  "The  second  hero  of  New  Orleans." 
Renewed  applause  culminating  in  three  cheers.] 
And  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  never  swerved,  so 
help  me  God,  from  one  of  his  teachings.  [Great 
applause.]  Up  to  the  time  that  disunion  took 
place,  I  went  as  far  as  the  farthest  in  sustaining 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States.  However 
bitter  or  distasteful  to  me  were  the  obligations 
my  fathers  had  made  for  me  in  the  compromise 
of  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  for  me  to  pick  out 
the  sweet  from  the  bitter  ;  and,  fellow-democrats, 
I  took  them  all  [loud  cheeis]  because  they  were 
constitutional  obligations  [applause]  ;  and  sustain- 
ing them  all,  I  stood  by  the  South  and  by  South- 
ern rights  under  the  Constitution  until  I  advanced 
and  looked  into  the  ver}'  pit  of  disunion,  and  into 
which  they  plunged,  and  then  not  liking  the  pros- 
pect  I   quietly   withdrew.     [Immense   applause 


and  laughter,]  And  from  that  hour  we  went 
apart,  how  far  apart  you  can  judge  when  I  tell 
you,  that  on  the  28th  December,  1860,  I  shook 
hands  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  and  on  the  28th  of  December,  1862,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  proclamation  that 
I  was  to  be  hanged  at  sight.  [Great  applause 
and  laughter.]  And  now,  my  friends,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  this  line  of 
thought,  as  we  come  up  to  the  point  of  time,  when 
these  men  laid  down  their  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, let  me  ask,  what  then  were  my  rights, 
and  what  were  theirs  ?  At  that  hour  they  repudi- 
ated the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by 
vote  in  solemn  Convention  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  they  took  arms  in  their  hands,  and  undertook 
by  force  to  rend  from  the  Government  what 
seemed  to  them  the  fairest  portion  of  the  heritage 
which  my  fathers  had  given  to  you  and  me  as  a 
rich  legacy  for  our  children.  When  they  did  that, 
they  abrogated,  abnegated,  and  forfeited  every 
constitutional  right,  and  released  me  from  every 
constitutional  obligation,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned. [Loud  cheers.]  Therefore  when  I  was 
thus  called  upon  to  say  what  should  be  my  action 
thereafter  with  regard  to  slavery,  I  was  left  to 
the  natural  instincts  of  my  heart,  as  prompted  by 
a  Christian  education  in  New  England,  and  I 
dealt  with  it  accordingly.  [Immense  applause.] 
The  same  sense  of  duty  to  my  constitutional  ob- 
ligations, and  to  the  rights  of  the  several  States 
that  required  me,  so  long  as  those  States  remained 
under  the  Constitution,  to  protect  the  system  of 
slavery, — that  same  sense  of  duty  after  they  had 
gone  out  from  under  the  Constitution,  caused 
me  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  untrammelled 
conscience.  So  you  see — and  I  speak  now  to  my 
old  Democratic  friends — that,  however  misjudg- 
ing I  may  have  been,  we  went  along  together, 
step  by  step,  up  to  that  point ;  and  I  claim  that 
we  ought  still  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner.  We 
acknowledged  the  right  of  those  men  to  hold 
slaves,  because  it  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
compromise  of  our  fathers  in  the  Constitution  ; 
but  if  their  State  rights  were  to  be  respected,  be- 
cause of  our  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  our 
respect  to  State  rights,  when  that  sacred  obliga- 
tion was  taken  away  by  their  own  traitorous  acts, 
and  we,  as  well  as  the  negroes,  were  disenthralled, 
why  should  not  we  follow  the  dictates  of  God's 
law  and  humanity  ?  [Tremendous  applause,  and 
cries  of  "  Bravo,  Bravo."]     By  the  exigencies  of 
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the  public  service  removed  once  more  to  another 
sphere  of  action,  at  New  Orleans,  I  found  this 
problem  coming  up  in  another  form,  and  that  led 
me  to  examine  and  see  how  far  had  progressed 
this  civil  commotion,  now  carried  on  by  force  of 
arms,  I  found  under  our  complex  system  of  States, 
each  having  an  independent  government,  with  the 
United  States  covering  all,  that  there  can  be 
treason  to  a  State  and  not  to  the  United  States, 
revolution  in  a  State  and  not  as  regards  the 
United  States,  loyalty  to  a  State  and  disloyalty 
to  the  Union,  and  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  dis- 
loyalty to  the  organized  Government  of  a  State. 
As  an  illustration,  take  the  troubles  which  almost 
lately  arose  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  where 
there  was  an  attempt  to  rebel  against  the  State 
Government  and  to  change  the  form  of  that  Gov- 
ernment, but  no  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  move- 
ments of  Mr.  Dorr;  in  that  matter  there  was  no 
intent  of  disloyalty  against  the  United  States, 
but  a  great  deal  against  the  State  Government.  I 
therefore  in  Louisiana  found  a  State  Government 
that  had  entirely  changed  its  form,  and  had  revolu- 
tionized itself  so  far  as  it  could ;  had  created 
courts  and  imposed  taxes  ;  and  put  in  motion  all 
kinds  of  governmental  machinery ;  and  I  found 
so  far  as  this  State  Government  was  concerned, 
Louisiana  was  no  longer  in  and  of  itself  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  had,  so  far  as 
it  could,  changed  its  State  Government,  and  by 
solemn  act  had  forever  seceded  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  attempted  to  join  the  Con- 
federate States.  I  found,  I  respectfully  submit, 
a  revolutionized  State  !  There  had  been  a  revo- 
lution, by  force  ;  beyond  a  riot,  which  is  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  ;  beyond  an  insurrection,  which  is 
an  abnegation  of  the  law ;  beyond  a  rebellion, 
which  is  an  attempt  to  override  the  law  by  force 
of  numbers  ;  and,  further,  I  found  a  new  State 
Government  formed,  that  was  being  supported 
by  force  of  arms.  Now,  I  asked  myself,  upon 
what  thesis  shall  I  deal  with  those  people  ? 
Organized  into  a  community  under  forms  of  law, 
they  had  seized  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  and  I  respectfully  submit  I  had  to 
deal  with  them  as  alien  enemies.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] They  had  forever  passed  the  boundary 
of  "wayward  sisters,"  or  "erring  brothers,"  un- 
less indeed  they  erred  toward  us  as  Cain  did 
against  his  brother  Abel.  They  had  passed  be- 
yond that  and  outside  of  it.     Aye,  and  Louisiana 


had  done  this  in  the  strongest  possible  way,  for 
she  had  seized  on  territory  which  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  United  States  had  bought  and 
paid  for.  Therefore  I  dealt  with  them  as 
alien  enemies.  [Applause.]  And  what  rights 
have  alien  enemies,  captured  in  war?  They 
have  the  right,  so  long  as  they  behave 
themselves  and  are  non-combatants,  to  be  free 
from  personal  violence ;  they  have  no  other 
rights;  and  therefore,  it  was  my. duty  to  see  to 
it,  (and  I  believe  the  record  will  show,  I  did  see 
to  it,)  [great  applause  and  loud  cheers,]  that 
order  was  preserved,  and  that  every  man  who 
behaved  well,  and  did  not  aid  the  Confederate 
States,  should  not  be  molested  in  his  person.  I 
held,  by  the  laws  of  war,  that  everything  else 
they  had  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
[Cheers,]  Permit  me  to  state  the  method  in 
which  their  rights  were  defined  by  one  gentleman 
of  my  staff.  He  very  coolly  paraphrased  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  said  they  had  no  rights 
which  a  negro  was  bound  to  respect.  [Loud  and 
prolonged  laughter  and  cheers.]  But,  dealing 
with  them  in  this  way,  I  took  care  to  protect  all 
men  in  personal  safety.  Now  I  hear  a  friend  be- 
hind me  say  :  "  But  how  does  your  theory  affect 
loyal  men  ?"  The  difficulty  in  answering  that 
proposition,  is  this  :  in  governmental  action  the 
Government,  in  making  peace  and  carrying  on 
war,  cannot  deal  with  individuals,  but  with  or- 
ganized communities,  whether  organized  wrongly 
or  rightly  [cheers]  ;  and  all  I  could  do,  so  far  as 
my  judgment  taught  me,  for  the  loyal  citizen, 
was  to  see  to  it  that  no  exaction  should  be  made 
of  him,  and  no  property  taken  away  from  him, 
that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success 
of  military  operations.  I  know  nothing  else  that 
I  could  do.  I  could  not  alter  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war,  because  loyal  citizens  were,  unfortunate- 
ly, like  Dog  Tray,  found  in  bad  company  [laugh- 
ter], and  to  their  persons,  and  to  their  property, 
even,  all  possible  protection  I  caused  to  be  afford- 
ed. But  let  me  repeat — for  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  keep  this  in  mind,  and  I  am  afraid  that  for 
want  of  so  doing,  some  of  my  old  Democratic 
friends  have  got  lost,  in  going  from  one  portion  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  in  their  thoughts  and 
feelings — let  me  repeat  that,  in  making  war  or 
making  peace,  carrying  on  governmental  opera- 
tions of  any  sort,  governments  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, so  far  as  I  am  instructed,  can  deal 
only  with  organized  communities,  and  men  must 
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fall  or  rise  with  the  communities  in  which  they 
care  situated.  You  in  New  York  must  follow  the 
Government  as  expressed  by  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  your  State,  until  you  can  revolutionize 
tliat  Government  and  cliange  it  ;  and  those  loyal 
at  the  South  must,  until  this  contest  comes  into 
process  of  settlement,  also  follow  the  action  of  the 
organized  majorities  in  which  their  lot  has  been 
cast,  and  no  man,  no  set  of  men,  can  see  the  possible 
solution  of  this  or  any  other  governmental  prob- 
lem, as  affecting  States,  except  upon  this  basis. 
Now,  then,  to  pass  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  to  leave  the  detail  in  Louisiana,  of 
which  I  have  run  down  the  account,  rather  as 
illustrating  my  meaning  than  otherwise,  I  come 
back  to  the  question  :  What  is  the  contest  with 
all  the  States  that  are  banded  together  in  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States  ?  Into  what  form  has 
it  come?  It  started  in  insurrection  ;  it  grew  up 
a  rebellion  ;  it  has  become  a  revolution,  and  car- 
ries with  it  all  the  rights  of  a  revolution.  Our 
Government  has  dealt  with  it  upon  that  ground. 
When  the  Government  blockaded  Southern  ports, 
they  dealt  with  it  as  a  revolution  ;  when  they  sent 
out  cartels  of  exchange  of  prisoners,  they  dealt 
with  these  people  no  longer  as  simple  insurrec- 
tionists aiul  traitors,  but  as  organized  revolution- 
ists, who  had  set  up  a  government  for  themselves 
upon  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates.  Sir, 
let  no  man  say  to  me,  "  Why,  then  you  acknowl- 
edge the  rights  of  revolution  in  these  men  !"  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  only  acknowledge  the  fact 
of  revolution — that  which  has  actually  happened 
I  look  these  things  in  the  face,  and  I  do  not  dodge 
them  because  they  are  unpleasant  ;  I  find  this  a 
revolution,  and  these  men  are  no  longer,  I  repeat, 
our  erring  brethren,  but  they  are  our  alien  ene- 
mies, foreigners  [cheers]  carrying  on  war  against 
us,  attempting  to  make  alliances  against  us,  at- 
tempting surreptitiously  to  get  into  the  family  of 
nations.  I  agree  that  it  is  not  a  successful  revo- 
lution, and  a  revolution  never  to  be  successful 
[loud  cheers], — pardon  me,  I  was  speaking  theo- 
retically, as  a  matter  of  law, — never  to  be  suc- 
cessful until  acknowledged  by  the  parent  State, 
Now,  then,  I  am  willing  to  unite  with  you  in 
your  cheers,  when  you  say,  a  revolution,  the 
rightfulness  or  success  of  which  we  never  will 
acknowledge.  [Cheers.]  Why,  sir,  have  I  been 
so  careful  in  bringing  down  with  great  particu- 
larity these  distinctions  ?  Because,  in  my  judg- 
ment,  there  are  certain  logical  consequences  fol- 


lojving  from  them  as  necessarily  as  various 
corollaries  from  a  problem  in  Euclid.  If 
we  are  at  war,  as  I  think,  with  a  foreign 
country,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  how 
can  a  man  here  stand  up  and  say  he  is  on 
the  side  of  that  foreign  country  and  not  be  an 
enemy  to  his  country  ?  [Cheers.]  A  man  must 
be  either  for  his  country  or  against  his  country. 
[Cheers.]  He  cannot,  upon  this  theory,  be 
throwing  impediments  all  the  time  in  the  way  of 
the  progress  of  bis  Government,  under  pretense 
that  he  is  helping  some  other  portion  of  his  coun- 
try. If  any  loyal  man  thinks  that  he  must  do 
something  to  bring  back  his  erring  brethren,  if  he 
likes  that  form  of  phrase,  at  the  South,  let  him 
take  his  musket  and  go  down  and  try  it  in  that 
way.  [Cheers.]  If  he  is  still  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  thinks  that  is  not  the  best  way  to 
bring  them  back,  but  he  can  do  it  by  persuasion 
and  talk,  let  him  go  down  with  me  to  Louisiana, 
and  I  will  set  him  over  to  Mississippi,  and  if  the 
rebels  do  not  feel  for  his  heart-strings,  but  not  in 
love,  I  will  bring  him  back.  [Cheers,  loud  and 
prolonged.  "  Send  Wood  down  first !"]  Let  us 
say  to  him:  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve.  If  the  Lord  thy  God  be  God,  serve  him; 
if  Baal  be  God,  serve  ye  him.  [Cheers.]  But  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters,  God  and  Mammon. 
["  That's  so."]  Again,  there  are  other  logical  conse- 
quences to  flow  from  the  view  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  take  of  this  subject,  and  that  is  with  re- 
gard to  our  relations  from  past  political  action, 
if  iliey  are  now  alien  enemies,  I  am  bound  to 
them  by  no  ties  of  party  fealty.  They  have 
passed  out  of  that,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  go 
back  only  to  examine  and  see  if  all  ties  of  party 
allegiance  and  party  fealty  as  regards  them  are 
not  broken,  and  satisfy  ourselves  that  jt  is  your 
duty  and  mine  to  look  simply  to  our  CDuntry  and 
to  its  service,  and  leave  them  to  look  to  \\w  ooan- 
try  they  are  attempting  to  erect,  and  to  its  ser  »Mce  ; 
and  then  let  us  try  the  conclusion  with  them. 
Mark,  by  this  I  give  up  no  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Every  foot  that  was  ever  circum- 
scribed on  the  map  by  the  lines  around  the  United 
States  belongs  to  us.  [Applause.]  Nonetheless 
because  bad  men  have  attempted  to  organize  worse 
government  upon  various  portions  of  it.  It  is 
to  be  drawn  in  under  our  laws  and  our  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as  the  power  of  the  United  States 
can'be  exerted  for  that  purpose,  and,  therefore, 
my  friends,  you  see  the  next  set  of  logical  conse- 
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quences  that  prove  our  theory  ;  that  we  have  no 
occasion  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  the  Constitution 
as  it  was.     I  beg  your  pardon,  the  Constitution 
as  it  is.     Who  is  iuterfering  with  the  Constitution 
as  it  is  ?     Who  makes  any  attacks  upon  the  Con- 
stitution ?     We  are  fighting-  with  those  who  have 
gone  out  and  repudiated  the  Constitution,  and  made 
another  Constitution  for   themselves.     [Cheers.] 
And,  now,  my  friends,  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall 
use    some   heresy,    but   as   a   Democrat,    as    an 
Andrew  Jackson  Democrat,   I   am   not  for   the 
Union  as  it  was.      [Great   cheering.     "  Good  !" 
"  Good !"]     I  say,  as  a  Democrat,  and  an  Andrew 
Jackson  Democrat,  I  am  not  for  the  Union  tt)  be 
again   as   it   was.     Understand   me ;  I   was   for 
Union,   because  I   saw,   or  thought    I  saw,   the 
troubles  in  the  future  which  have  burst  upon  us  ; 
but   having   undergone  those    troubles,    having 
spent  all  this  blood  and  this  treasure,  I  do  not 
mean  to  go  back  again  and  be  cheek  by  jowl  with 
South  Carolina  as  I  was  before,  if  I  can   help  it. 
[Cheers.  "  You're  right."]     Mark  me,  now,  let  no 
man  misunderstand  me,  and  I  repeat,  lest  I  may 
be  misunderstood — there  are  none  so  slow  to  un- 
derstand as  those  who  do  not  want  to — mark  me, 
I  say  I  do  not  mean  to  give  up   a  single  inch  of 
the  soil  of  South  Carolina.     If  I  had  been  alive  at 
that  time,  and  had  had  the  position,  the  will,  and 
the  ability,  I  would  have  dealt  with  South  Caro- 
lina as  Jackson  did,  and  kept  her  in  the  Union  at 
all  hazards,  but  now  she  has  gone  out,  and  I  will 
take  care   that    when   she  comes  in   again,   she 
comes  in  better  behaved   [cheers],  that  she  shall 
no  longer  be  the   firebrand  of  the  Union — aj'e, 
and  that  she  shall  enjoy  what  her  people   never 
yet  have  enjoyed — the  blessings  of  a  Republican 
form   of  Government.     [Applause.]     Therefore, 
in  that  view,  I  am  not  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union  as  it  was.     I  have  spent   treasure  and 
blood  enough  upon  it,  in   conjunction   with  m}^ 
fellow-citizens,  to  make  it  a  little  better.  [Cheers.] 
I  think   we  can  have  a  better  Union  the  next 
time.     It  was  good  enough  if  it  had  been   left 
alone.     The  old  house  was  good  enough  for  me, 
but  as  they  have  pulled  down  all  the  L  part,  I 
propose,  when  we  build  it  up,  to  build  it  up  with 
all     the    modern     improvements.       [Prolonged 
laughter  and  applause.]     Another   of  the  logical 
sequences,  it  seems  to  me,  that  follow  with  inex- 
orable and  not-to-be-shunned  sequence  upon  this 
proposition,   that    we    are    dealing    with    alien 
enemies,  is  with  regard  to  our  duties  as  to  the  con- 


fiscation  of  their  property,   and    that    question 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  easy  of  settlement  under 
the  Constitution,  and  without  any  discussion,  if 
my  first  proposition  is    right.     Has   it  not    been 
held    from  the    beginning  of   the  world   down  to 
this  day,  from   the  time   the  Israelites  took  pos- 
session of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  which  they    got 
from  alien  enemies — has  it  not  been  held  that  the 
whole  property  of  those  alien  enemies  belonged 
to  the  conqueror,  and  that  it  has  been  at  his  mercy 
and  his  clemency  what    should  be  dene  with  it? 
For  one,  I  would  take  it  and  give  the  loyal  man 
who  was  loyal  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  enough 
to   make    him  as   well  as  he   was  before,  and  I 
would   take  the    balance  of  it  and  distribute  it 
among  the  volunteer   soldiers  who  have  gone — 
— [the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  drowned 
in  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause.]     And  so  far 
as  I  know  them,  if  we  should  settle  South  Caro- 
lina  with  them,  in  the   course  of  a  few   years   I 
would  be  quite  willing  to  receive  her  back  into 
the  Union.     [Renewed  applause.]     That  leads  us 
to  deal  with  another  proposition:  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  slaves  ?     Here  again  the  laws  of 
war  have  long  settled,  with  clearness  and  exact- 
ness, that  it  is  for  the  conqueror,  for  the  govern- 
ment which  has  maintained  or  extended  its  juris- 
diction over  the  conquered  territory,  to  deal  with, 
slaves  as   it   pleases,  to  free   them   or  not  as   it 
chooses.     It   is   not  for   the  conquered  to  make 
terms,  or  to  send  their  friends  into  the  conquered 
country  to  make  terms  for  them.  [Applause  ]   An- 
other corollary  follows  from  the  proposition  that 
we  are  fighting  with  alien  enemies,  which  relieves 
us  from  another  difficulty  which  seems  to  trouble 
some  of  my  old  Democratic  friends,  and  that  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  question  of  arming  the  negro  slaves. 
If  the  seceded  States  are  alien  enemies,  is  there 
any  objection  that  you  know  of,  and  if  so,  state  it, 
to  our  arming  one  portion  of  the  foreign  country 
against   the  other   while  they  are     figliting   us? 
[Applause,  and  cries  of  "  No  !"     "  No  !"]     Sup- 
pose that  we  were  at  war  with  Engiand.     Who 
would  gel  up  here  in  New  York  and  say  that  we 
must  not   arm  the   Irish,    lest  they   should   hurt 
some  of  the  English?     [Applause.]     And. yet   at 
one  time,  not  very  far  gone,  all  those  Englishmen 
were  our  grandfathers'  brothers.     Either  they  or 
we   erred ;  but   we    are   now   separate    nations. 
There   can  be  no  objection,  for  another   reason, 
because     there     is     no     law     of   war     or     of 
nations, — no  rule  of  governmental  action  that  I 
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know  of, — which  prevents  a  country  from  arming 
any  portion  of  its  citizens;  and  if  the   shxves  do 
not  take  part  in  the   rebellion,  they  become   sim- 
ply our  citizens  residing  in  our  territory  which  is 
at  present  usurped  by  our  enemies.     [Applause,] 
At  this  waning  hour,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss, 
but   merely   to  hint   at   these   various  subjects. 
[Cries  of  "  Go  on."]     There  is  one  question  I  am 
frequently  asked,  and  most  frequently  by  my  old 
Democratic  friends : — "  Why,  Gen.  Butler,  what  is 
your  experience  ?  Will  the  negroes  fight  ?"  To  that 
I  answer,  I  have  no  personal  experience,  because 
I  left  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  before  they 
were   fairly  brought   into  action.     But  they  did 
fight  under  Jackson,  at    Chalmette.     More  than 
that.     Let  Napoleon  III.  answer,  who  has  hired 
them  to  do  what  the  veterans  of  the  Crimea  can- 
not do — to  whip  the  Mexicans.     Let  the  veterans 
of  Napoleon  L,  under  Le  Clerc,  who  were  whip- 
ped  by  them  out  of  San    Domingo,  say  whether 
they  will  fight  or  not.     What  has  been  the  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  them  as  a  race  by  their 
contact  with  white  men,  I  know  not ;  but  I  can- 
not forget  that  their  fathers  would  not  have  been 
slaves,  but  that  they  were  captives  in  war,  in 
their  own  country,  in  hand  to  hand  fights  among 
the   several   chiefs.     They  would  fight  at    some 
time ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  any  more  than 
that,  I  can  only  advise   you  to  try  them.     [Great 
applause.]     Passing  to  another  logical  deduction 
from  the  principle  that  we  are  carrying  on  war 
against  alien  enemies,  (for  I  pray  you  to  remem- 
ber that  1  am  only  carrying  out  the  same  idea 
upon  which  the  Government  acted  when  it  insti- 
tuted the  blockade,)  I  meet  the  question  whether 
we  thereby  give  foreign  nations  any  greater  rights 
than  if  we  considered  them  as  a  rebellious  portion 
of  our  country.    We  have  heretofore  seemed  to  con- 
sider, that  if  we  acknowledged  that  there  was  a 
revolution,  and  there  were  alien  enemies  in  this 
fight,  that  therefore  we  should  give  to  foreign 
nations   greater   right  to  interfere   in  our  affairs 
than  they  would  have  if  they  were  rebels,  con- 
sidered  and  held  by  us  as  rebels,  only  in  the  re- 
bellious  part   of    our   own   country.     The    first 
answer  to  that  is  this:  that,  so  far  as  the  rebels 
are   concerned,  they  are  estopped   to  deny  that 
they  are  exactly  what  they  claim  themselves  to 
be,  alien  enemies ;  and,  so  far  as  foreign  nations 
are  concerned,  while  they  are  alien  to  us,  yet  they 
are  upon  our  territory,  and  until  we  acknowledge 
them,  there  is  no  better  settled  rule  of  the  law  of 


nations,  than  that  the  recognition  of  them  is  an 
act  of  war.     They  have  no  more  right  to  recog- 
nize them,  because  we  say,  "  We  will  deal  with 
you   as    belligerent   aliens  enemies,"   than   they 
would  have  to  deal  with  them  if  we  dealt  with 
them  simply  as  rebels;  and  no  country  is  more 
sternly  and  strongly  bound  by  that  view  than  is 
England,  because   she   held   the   recognition   by 
France   of    our    independence   to   be    an  act   of 
war  and  declared  war  accordingly.     [Applause.] 
Therefore,    I   do   not    see   who   would   lose   any 
rights.     We  do  not  allow  that  this  is  a  rightful 
rebellion — we  do  not  recognize  it  as  such — we  do 
not  act  toward  it  except  in  the  best  way  we  can 
to  put  it  down  and  to  re-revolutionize  the  country. 
But  what  is  the  duty,  then,  of  neutrals,  if  these 
are  alien  enemies?     We  find  them  a  people   with 
whom  no  neutral  nation  has  any  treaty  of  amity 
or  alliance ;  they  are  strangers  to  every  neutral 
nation,  and,  for  example,  let  us  take  the  English. 
The  English  nation  have  no  treaty  with  the  rebels 
— have  no  relations  with  the  rebels — open  rela- 
tions I  mean,  [laughter,]  none  that  are  recognized 
by  the  laws  of  nations.     They  have  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  friendship  with   us,  and  now  what  is 
their  duty  in  the  contest  between  us  and  our  ene- 
mies, to  whom  they  are  strangers  ?     They  claim 
it  to  be  neutrality,  such  neutrality  as  they  would 
maintain    between    two    friendly    nations    with 
whom  they  have  had  treaties  of  amity.     Let  me 
illustrate  :  I  have  two  friends  that  have  got  into 
a  quarrel — into   a  fight,  if  you  please  ;  I  am  on 
equally   good  terms    with    both,    and    I   do  not 
choose  to  take  a  part  with  either.    I  treat  them  as 
belligerents,  and   hold  myself  neutral.     That   is 
the  position  of  a  nation,  where  two  equally  friend- 
ly  nations  are  fighting.      But    I   have   a  friend 
again  who  is  fighting  with  a  stranger,  with  whom 
I  have    nothing  to  do,  of  whom  I   know   nothing 
that  is  good,  of  whom  I  have  seen  nothing  except 
that   he    would    fight — what   is   my    duty,    my 
friends,  in   that   case  ?     To   stand  perfectly  neu- 
tral ?     It  is  not  the  part  of  a  friend,  as  between 
men,  and  it  is  not   the   part  of  a  friendly  nation 
as  between  nations.     And  yet,  from  some  strange 
misconception,  our  English   friends  profess  to  do 
no  more    than  to  stand  perfectly  neutral,  while 
they  have  treaties  of  amity  with  us  and  no  treaty 
which   they  acknowledge  with  the  South.     [Ap- 
plause.]    And,  therefore,  I  say  it  is  a  much  high- 
er duty  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  toward  us 
when  we  are  in  contest  with  a  nation  with  which 
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they  have  no  treaty  of  amity.  To  illustrate  how 
this  fact  bears  upon  this  question  :  the  English 
say,  "  Oh  !  we  are  going  to  be  neutral ;  we  will 
not  sell  you  any  arnas,  because  we  should  have  to 
sell  the  same  to  the  Confederates."  To  that  I  an- 
swer: You  have  got  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  us  by  which  you  agree  to  trade  with 
us.  You  have  got  no  treaty  of  amity  or  commerce 
with  them  by  which  you  agree  to  trade  with 
them.  Why  not,  then,  trade  with  us  ?  why  not 
give  us  that  right  of  preference,  except  for  reasons 
that  I  will  state  hereafter  ?  I  have  been  thus 
particular  upon  this,  because  in  stating  these 
views  to  gentlemen  in  whose  judgment  I  have 
great  confidence,  they  have  said  to  me,  "  I  agree 
to  your  views,  Mr.  Butler,  but  I  am  afraid  you 
will  involve  us  with  other  nations,  in  the  view 
that  you  take  of  that  matter."  But  I  insist,  and 
lean  only  state  the  proposition — your  own  minds 
will  carry  it  out  familiarly— I  insist  that  there  is 
a  higher  and  closer  duty  to  us — treating  the 
rebels  as  a  strange  nation,  not  yet  admitted  into 
the  family  of  nations — that  there  is  a  higher  duty 
from  our  old  friendship,  from  our  old  relations 
toward  Gi-eat  Britain,  than  there  is  to  this  push- 
ing, attempting-to-get-into-place  member  of  the 
family  of  nations. 

Tiiere  is  still  another  logical  sequence  which, 
in  my  judgment,  follows  from  this  view  of  the 
case.  The  great  question  put  to  me,  my  friends, 
and  the  great  question  which  is  now  agitating 
this  country,  is,  How  are  we  to  get  these  men 
back  ?  how  are  we  to  get  this  territory  back  ? 
how  are  we  to  reconstruct  the  nation  ?  I  think  it 
is  much  better  answered  upon  this  hypothesis 
than  any  other :  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which 
this  contest  can  be  ended  ;  one  is  by  re-revolution- 
izing a  portion  of  this  territory,  and  have  them 
come  to  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union ; 
another  is,  to  bring  it  all  back,  so  that  if  they  do 
not  come  back  in  the  first  way,  they  shall  come 
back  bound  to  our  triumphal  car  of  victory. 
[Applause.]  Now,  when  any  portion  of  the  South 
becomes  loyal  to  the  North  and  to  the  Union,  or, 
to  express  it  with  more  care,  when  any  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  wish  to  become 
again  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  will  throw  off  the 
government  of  Jefferson  Davis,  erect  themselves 
into  a  State,  and  come  and  ask  us  to  take  them 
back  with  such  a  State  Constitution  as  they 
ought  to  be  admitted  back  again  under,  there  is 
no    difficulty    in    its  being   done.      There    is  no 


witchery  about  this.    This  precise  thing  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Western  Virginia.     She  went 
out — stayed  out  for  a  while.     By  the  aid  of  our 
armies,  and   by   the   efforts  of  her  citizens,    she 
re-revolutionized,  she  threw  off  the  government  of 
the  rest  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  she  threw  off 
the  Confederate  yoke  ;  she  erected  herself  into  a 
State,  with  a  Constitution  such   as  I  believe  is 
quite  satisfactory   to   all   of    us,   especially    the 
amendment.    [Applause.]    She  has  asked  to  come 
back,  and  has  been  received  back^  and  is  the  first 
entering  wedge  of  that  series  of  States  which 
will  come  back  that  way.     But  suppose  they  will 
not   come   back  ?     We   are  bound    to   subjugate 
them.    What,  then,  do  they  become  ?    Territories 
of  the  United  States — [great  applause] — acquired 
by  force  of  arms — [renewed  applause] — precisely 
as  we  acquired    California,  precisely  as    we  ac- 
quired  Nevada,  precisely  as    we   acquired — not 
exactly,  though — as  we  acquired  Texas — [laugh- 
ter] ;  and  then  is  there  any  difficulty  in  dealing 
with   these  men  ?     Was   there   any  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  State  of  California,  when  our 
men  went  there  and  settled  in  sufficient  numbers 
so  as  to  give  that  State  the  benefits  of  the  bless- 
ings of  a  republican  form  of  government  ?     Was 
there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  her,  beyond  our 
transactions  with  Mexico  ?    None  whatever.    Will 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  taking  to  us  the  new 
State  of  Nevada  when  she  is  ready  to  come  and 
ripe  to  come  ?    Was  there  any  difficulty  in  taking 
any  portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  when  we 
bought  her  first  ?     Will  there  be  any  difficulty, 
when  her  people  get  ready  to  come  back  to  the 
United  States,  of  our  taking  her  back  again,  more 
than,  perhaps,  to  carry  out  the  parallel  a  little 
further,  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  besides,  as 
we  did  in  the   case  of  California  after  we  con- 
quered  it   from  Mexico?     These    States   having 
gone  out  without  cause,  without  right,  without 
grievance,   and    having   formed    thepiselves   into 
new  States,  and  taken  upon  themselves  new  alli- 
ances, I  am  not  for  having  them  come  back  with- 
out readmlssion.     I  feel,   perhaps,  if  the   ladies 
will  pardon  the  illustration,  like  a  husband  whose 
wife  has  run  away  with  another  nan,  and  has 
divorced  herself  from  him ;  he  cannot  take  her  to 
his  arms  until  they  have  come   before  the  priest 
and  been  remarried.    [Laughter.]    I  have,  I  say, 
the  same  feeling  in  the  case  of  these  people  that 
have  gone  out ;  when   they  repent,  and  ask  to 
come  back,  I  am  ready  to  receive  them  ;  and  I  am 
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not  ready  until  then.     And  now,  having  gone  by 
far   too  discursively  over  many  of  these  points 
which  I  desired  to  bring  to  your  attention,  let  us 
return  to  what  has  been  done,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  to  which  you  have  so  flatteringly 
alluded,  and  to  which  I  will  answer.    While  I  am 
very  much  gratified  at  the  kind  expression  of  your 
regard,  whether  that  expression  is  justified  can 
be  told  in  a  single  word.    When  I  left  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  I  sat  down  and  deliberately  put 
in  the  form  of  an  address,  to  the  people  of  that 
Department,  the  exact  acts  I  had  done  while  in 
their  Department;  and  I  said  to  them,  "  I  have 
done  these  things,"  and  I  have  now  waited  more 
than    three    months,  and  I  have   yet   to   hear  a 
denial  from  that  Department   that  these   things 
were  done.     [Applause.]    And  to  that,  sir,  I  can 
point  alone  as  a  justification  of  your  too  flattering 
eulogy,    and    to    that    I    point    forever    as    an 
answer    to   every   slander   and   every   calumny. 
The  ladies  of  New  Orleans  knew  whether  they 
were  safe  ;  has  any  one  of  them  ever  said  she  was 
not  ?     The  men  of  New  Orleans  knew  whether 
life  and   property  were  safe  ;  has  any  man  ever 
eaid  they  were  not  ?     The  poor  of  New  Orleans 
knew  whether  the  money  which  was  taken  from 
the  rich  rebels,  was  applied  to  the  alleviation  of 
their  wants  ;  has  any  man  denied  that  it  was  ?  To 
that  record  I  point — and  it  will  be  the  only  answer 
that  I  shall  ever  make ;  and  I  only  do  it  now  be- 
cause I  desire  that  you  shall  have  neither  doubt 
nor  feeling  upon  this  subject — it  is  the  only  answer 
I  can  ever  make  to  the  thousand  calumnies  that  have 
been  poured  upon  me  and  mine,  and  upon  the  ofii- 
cers  who  worked  with  me  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try. [Applause.]  I  desire  now  to  say  a  single  word 
upon  the  question,  what  are  the  prospects  of  this 
war  ?     My  simple  opinion  would  be  no  better  than 
that  of  another  man ;  but  let  me  show  you  the 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me  that  this  war  is 
progressing  steadily  to  a  successful  termination. 
Compare  the  state  of  the  country  on  January  1, 
1863,  with  the  state  of  the  country  on  Januaiy  1, 
1862,   and  tell  me  whether  there  has   not  been 
progress.     At  that  time  tlie  Union  armies  held  no 
considerable  portion  of  Missouri,  of  Kentucky,  or 
of  Tennessee ;  none  of  Virginia  except  Fortress 
Monroe    and  Arlington  Heights  ;  none  of  North 
Carolina  save  Hatterass,  and  none  of  South  Caro- 
lina save  Port  Royal.     All  the  rest  was  ground  of 
struggle  at  least,  and  all  the  rest  furnishing  sup- 
plies to    the    rebels.       Now   they  hold  none  of 


Missouri,  none  of  Kentucky,  none  of  Tennessee,  for 
any  valuable  purpose  of  supplies,  because    the 
western  portion  is  in  our  hands,  and  the  eastern 
portion  has  been   so  run  over   by   the  conter.ding 
armies  that  the  supplies  are  gone.     They  hold  no 
portion  of  Virginia  valuable  for  supplies,  for  that 
is  eaten  out  by  their  armies.      We  hold  one-third  of 
Virginia,  and  half  of  North  Carolina.    We  hold  our 
own  in  South  Carolina;  and  I  hope  that,  before 
the  11th  of  this  month,  we  shall  hold  a  little  more. 
[Applause.]     We  hold  two-thirds  of  Louisiana, 
in  wealth  and  population.     We  hold  all  Arkansas 
and  all  Texas,  so  far  as  supplies  are  concerned,  so 
long  as   Farragut  is  between   Port  Hudson  and 
Vicksburg.      [Applause.]      And    I   believe    the 
colored  troops  held  Florida,  at  the  last  accounts. 
Now,  then,  let  us   see  to  what  the  rebellion  is 
reduced.     It  is  reduced  to  the  remainder  of  Vir- 
ginia, part  of  North  Caorlina,  all  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  and  a  small  portion  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Tennessee ;   Texas  and  Aikansas,  as  I 
said   before,  being  cut  off.     Why   I  draw  strong 
hopes  from  this  is,  that  their  supplies  all  come 
either  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, or   Texas,   and  these    are    completely   now 
beyond  their  reach.     To  that  I  look  largely  for 
the  suppression  of  this   rebellion,  and   the  over- 
throw of  this  revolution.     Ihey  have  got  to  the 
end  of  their  conscription  ;  we  have  not  begun  ours. 
They  have  got  to  the  end  of  their  national  credit; 
we  have  not  put  ours  in  any  market  in  the  world. 
[Applause.]     And  why  should  any   man  be  de- 
sponding ?  why  should  any  man  say  that  this  great 
work  has  gone  on  too  slowly?  why  should  men 
feel  impatient?  The  war  of  the   Revolution   was 
seven  years.     Why  should  men  be  so  anxious  that 
nations  should  march  faster  than  they  are  prepar- 
ed to  march — faster  than  the  tread  of  nations  has 
ever  been  in  the  Providence  of  God  ?     Nations  in 
war  have  ever  moved  slowly.     We  are  too  impa- 
tient— we  never  learn  anything,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  from  reading  history — I  speak  of  myself  as 
well  as  you — I  have  shared  in  that  impatience 
myself.     I  have  shared  in  the  various  matters  of 
disappointment.     I  was  saying  but  the  other  day, 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  "  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
our  navy  cannot   catch  that  steamer  Alabama; 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment, I  am  afraid,"  and  I  got  quite  impatient. 
I  had  hardly  got  over  the  wound  inflicted  by  the 
capture  of  the  Jacob  Bell,  when  came  the  Golden 
Eagle,  and  the  Lady  Jane,  and  as  one  was  from 
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Boston,  it  touched  me  keenly,  [Applause.]  He 
replied:  "Don't  be  impatient,  remember  that 
Paul  Jones,  with  a  sailing  ship  on  the  coast  of 
England,  put  the  whole  British  navy  at  defiance 
for  man}'  months,  and  wandered  up  and  down  that 
coast,  and  worked  his  will  upon  it,  [applause,]  and 
England  had  no  naval  power  to  contend  with, 
and  had  not  2,500  miles  to  blockade.  I  remember 
that  in  the  French  war,  Lord  Cochrane,  with 
one  vessel,  and  that  was  by  no  means  a  steam- 
ship, held  the  whole  French  coast  against  the 
French  navy.  And  so  it  has  been  done  by  other 
nations.  Let  us  have  a  little  patience,  and  possess 
our  souls  with  a  little  patriotism,  and  less  politics, 
and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty.  [Applause,  and 
"  Good."]  But  there  is  one  circumstance  of  this 
war,  I  am  bound  to  say  in  all  frankness  to  you, 
that  1  do  not  like  the  appearance  of,  and  that  is, 
because  we  cannot  exactly  reach  it  I  refer  to 
the  war  made  upon  our  cgramerce,  which  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  navy,  nor  of  any  department  of 
the  Government,  but  is  the  fault  of  our  allies. 
[Ap])lause.]  Pardon  me  a  moment,  for  I  am 
speaking  now  in  the  commercial  city  of  New 
York,  where  I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  you,  and 
of  a  matter  to  which  I  have  given  some  reflection 
— pardon  me  a  moment,  until  we  examine  and 
see  what  England  has  done.  She  agreed  to  be 
neutral — I  tried  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  she 
ought  to  have  been  a  little  more — but  has  she 
been  even  that?  ["  No,  no,  no."]  Let  us  see  the 
evidences  of  that  "no."  In  the  first  place,  there 
has  been  nothing  of  the  Union  cause  that  her 
orators  and  her  statesmen  have  not  maligned — 
thei'e  has  been  nothing  of  sympathy  or  encourage- 
ment which  she  has  not  afforded  our  enemies — 
there  has  been  nothing  which  she  could  do  under 
the  cover  of  neutrality  which  she  has  not  done  to 
aid  tiiem.  ["  That  is  true."]  Nassau  has  been  a 
naval  arsenal  for  pirate  rebel  boats  to  refit  ifi. 
Kingston  has  been  the  coal  depot,  and  Barbadoes 
has  been  the  dancing  hall  to  fete  pirate  chieftains 
in.  [Applause.]  What  cause,  my  friends — 
what  cause,  my  countiymen,  has  England  so  to 
deal  with  us?  What  is  the  reason  she  does  so 
deal  with  us  ?  Is  it  because  we  have  never  shown 
sympathy  toward  her  or  love  to  her  people  ? 
And  mark  me  here,  tliat  I  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  English  people  as  a  mass  and  the 
English  Government.  [Applause.]  I  think  the 
heart  of  her  people  beats  responsive  to  ours — 
[applause] — but  I  know  her  Government  and 
aristocracy  hate  us  with  a  hate  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  [Applause.]  I  say,  let  us  see  if 
w^e  have  given  any  cause  for  this.  1  know,  1 
think,  what  the  cause  is  ;  but  Jet  us  see  what  we 
have  done.  You  remember  that  when  the  famine 
overtook  the  Irish  in  1847,  the  Macedonian  frigate 
carried  out  the  bread  from  this  country  to  feed 
the  poor  that  England  was  starving.  [Applause.] 
AYhen  afterward   the  heir  to  her  throne  arrived 


here,  aye,  in  this  very  house,  our  people  assembled 
to  do  him  welcome  in  such  numbers  that  the  very 
floor  would  not  uphold  them  [laughter],  and  to 
testify  our  appreciation  of  the  high  qualities  of 
his  mother  and  sovereign,  and  our  love  of  the 
English  people — we  gave  him  such  a  reception  as 
Northern  gentlemen  give  to  their  friends;  and  his 
present  admirers  at  Richmond  gave  him  such  a 
reception  as  Southern  gentlemen  give  to  their 
friends.  [Laughter  and  applause]  What  fur- 
ther has  been  done  by  us?  No,  I  have  no  right 
to  claim  any  portion  of  it.  What  has  been  done 
by  the  merchants  of  New  York  ?  The  George 
Griswold  goes  out  to  feed  the  starving  poor  of 
Lancashire,  to  which  yourselves  all  contributed, 
and  it  was  only  God's  blessing  on  that  charity 
that  prevented  that  vessel  being  overhauled  and 
burned  by  the  pirate  Alabama,  fitted  out  from  an 
English  port.  [Applause]  And  to-day,  at  Birken- 
head, the  Sumter  is  being  fitted  out — at  Barbadoes 
the  captain  of  the  Florida  is  being  feted — and 
somewhere  the  "  290,"  the  cabalistic  number  of 
the  British  merchants  who  contributed  to  her  con- 
struction, is  preying  upon  our  commerce,  while 
we  hear  that  at  Glasgow  a  steamer  is  being  -built 
for  the  Emperor  of  China — [laughter] — and  at 
Liverpool  another  is  about  to  be  launched  for 
the  Emperor  of  China.  Pardon  me,  I  don't 
believe  the  Emperor  of  China  will  buy  many 
ships  of  Great  Britain,  until  they  bring  back 
the  silk  gowns  they  stole  out  of  his  palace  at 
Pekin.  [Laughter  and  great  applause.]  And 
even  now,  I  say  that  our  commerce  is  being 
preyed  upon,  by  ships  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
buiit  by  Englisli  builders.  [Cries  of  "That's  so."] 
And  I  ask  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York 
whether  it  has  not  already  reached  the  point 
where  our  commerce,  to  be  safe,  has  to  be  carried 
in  British  bottoms.  [Great  laughter.]  Now,  I 
learn  from  the  late  correspondence  of  Earl  Rus- 
sell, that  the  British  have  put  two  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  compact  with  the  rebels — 
first,  that  enemies'  goods  shall  be  covered  by 
neutral  flags,  and  there  shall  be  free  trade  at  the 
ports,  and  open  trade  with  neutrals.  Why  didn't 
Great  Britain  put  the  other  part  of  the  treaty  iti 
compact;  nameh^,  that  there  should  be  no  more 
privateering !  if  she  was  honest  and  earnest  ? 
Again,  when  we  took  from  her  deck  our  two 
senators  and  rebel  embassadors,  Slidell  and  Mason, 
and  took  them,  in  my  judgment,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  what  did  she  do  but  threaten  us 
with  Avar?  I  agiee  that  it  was  wisely  done,  per- 
haps, not  to  provoke  war  at  that  time — we  were 
not  quite  in  a  condition  for  it — but  1  thank  God, 
and  that  always,  that  we  are  fast  gettmg  in  a 
condition  to  remember  that  always  and  every 
day !  [Tremendous  applause,  and  waiving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  cries  of  "  Good  !"]  Why  is  it 
all  this  has  been  done  ?  Because  we  alone  can  be 
the  commercial  rivals  of  Great  Britain  I  and  be- 
cause the  South  has  no  commercial  marine.  There 
has  been,  in  my  judgment,  a  deliberate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  plea  of 
neutrality,  to  allow  our  commerce  to  be  ruined, 
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if  human  actions  indicate  human  thouglits.    [Cries 
of  "  Tliat  is  so."]     It  is   idle   to   tell  me  Great 
Britain  does  not  know  these  vessels  are  fitted  out 
in  her  ports.     It  is  idle  and   insulting  to  tell  me 
that  she  put  the  Alabama  under  ,«;20,000  bonds,  not 
to  go  into  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States. 
The  Jacob  Bell  alone  would  pay  the  amount  of  the 
bond  over  and  over  again.     We  did  not  so  deal 
with  her  when  she  was  at  war  with  Russia.     On 
the  suggestion  of  the  British  Minister,  our  Gov- 
ernment stopped,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
the  sailing  of  a  steamer,  until  the  minister  himself 
was  willing  to  let  her  go.     We   must  take  some 
means  to  put  a  stop  to  these  piracies,  and  to  the 
fitting    out   of  pirate   vessels    in    English   ports. 
'J'hey  are  always  telling  us  about  the  inefficiency 
of  a  republican  government,  but  as  they  are  act- 
ing now,  we  could  stop  two  pirates   to  her  one. 
[Applause.]     We  must,  in  some  way,  put  a  stop 
to  the  construction  and  fitting  out  of  these  pirate 
vessels  in   English  ports  to  prey  upon  our  com- 
merce, or  else  consent  to  keep  our  ships  at  home 
We   must  stop  them — we  must  act  through  the 
people  of  England,  if  we  cannot  secure  a  stoppage 
in  anv  other  way.     [Applause.]     I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  the   loss   to   our   commerce   already 
amounts  to  $9,000,000 — enough  to  have  paid  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  large  number  of  vessels  at 
home,  and  out  of  the  way  of  these  cruisers.  What 
shall  we  do  in  the  matter  ?   W  hy,  when  our  Gov- 
ernment takes  a  step  toward  putting  a  stop  to  it, 
(and  I  believe  it  is  taking  that  step  now,  but  it  is 
not  in  my  province  to  speak  of  it,)  we  must  aid  it 
in  so  doing.    [Great  applause.]      We  are  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  matter,  and  when  our  Government 
gets  ready  to  take  a  step,  we  must  get  ready  to 
sustain  it.     [  Apf)lause.]     England   told  us  what 
to  do  when  we  took  Mason   and  Slidell,  and  she 
thought  there  was  a  likelihood  to  be  a  war.     She 
stopped  exportation  of  those  articles  which  she 
thought  we  wanted,  and  which  she  liad  allowed  to 
be    exported   before.     Let  us  do  the  same  thing. 
[Applause.]     Let  us  proclaim   non-intercourse,  so 
that  no  ounce  of  food  shall  ever  by  any  accident 
get  into  an  Englishman's  mouth,  until  these  pira- 
cies cease.     [Laughter  and  a[iplause.] 

[A  voice :   *'  Say  that  again  !"] 

Gen.  Butler;  I  never  say  anything,  my  friends, 
that  I  am  afraid  to  say  again.  [Applause.]  I  re- 
peat— let  us  proclaim  uon  intercourse,  so  that  no 
ounce  of  food  shall  by  any  accident  get  into  an 
Englislunan's  mouth,  until  these  piracies  are 
stopped.  [Applause.]  That  we  have  aright  to  do; 
and  when  we  ever  do  do  it,  my  word  for  it,  they 
will  find  out  where  these  vessels  are  going  to,  and 
they  will  write  to  ttie  Emperor  of  China  upon  the 
subject.  [Applause.]  But  I  hear  some  objector 
say,  "  If  you  proclaim  non-intercourse,  England 
may  go  to  war."  Now,  I  am  not  to  be  frightened 
twice  lunning.  [Laughter.]  I  got  frightened  a 
little  better  than  a  year  ago,  but  I  got  over  it. 
[Great  laughter.]  But  further,  this  is  a  necessity  ; 
for  we  must  keep  our  ships  at  home  in  some  form 
to  save  them  from  these  piracies,  when  a  dozen  of 
these  privateers  get  loose  upon  the  seas.     Jt  be- 


comes a  war  measure  which  any  nation,  under  any 
law,  under  any  construction,  would   warrant  our 
right    to    enforce.     And  this    course    should    be 
adopted   toward  the   English    nation,  for  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  blockade  runners  under   the 
French  flag,  nor  under  the  Russian  flag — nor  un- 
der the  Austrian  flag — nor  under  the  Greek  flag. 
No!  not  even  the  Tmks  will  do  it.     [Applause.] 
And,  therefore,  I  have  ventured   to  suggest  the 
adoption  of  this  couise,  for  your  consideration  as 
a  possible,  aye,  not  only  possible,  but,  unless  the 
thing  has   a  remedy,  u  probable   event:  for  we 
must  see  to  it  that  we  protect  ourselves  and  take 
a  manly  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
[Applause.]    But  1  hear  some  friend  of  mine  say, 
"  1  am  afraid  your  scheme  would  bring  down  our 
provisions  ;  and  if  we  didn't  export  them  to  Eng- 
land we  should  find  our  western  market  still  more 
depressed."     Allow    me,  with  great  deference  to 
your  judgment,  gentlemen,  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  that  at  the  same  time.     I  would  suggest  that 
the  exportat  on  of  gold   be  prohibited,  and  then 
there  would   be  nothing  to  forward  to  meet  the 
bills  nf  exchange  and  pay  for  the  goods  we  have 
bought,  except    our    provisions.     And,  takiiig  a 
hint  from  one   of  your  lest  and  most  successful 
merchants,  we  could  pay  for  our  silks  and  satins 
in  butter,  and  lard,  and  corn,  and  beef,  and  pork, 
and  bring  up  the  prices  in  the  West,  so  that  they 
could  affbrd  to  pay  the  increased  tariff"  now  ren- 
dered necessary,  1  suppose,  upon  your  railioads. 
[Applause.]    And  if  our  fair  sisters  and  daughters 
will  dress  in  silks,  and  satins,  and  laces,  they  will 
not  feel  any  more  troubled  that  a  portion  of  the 
price  goes  to  the  Western  farmer  to  enhance  bis 
gains,  instead  of  going  into  the  coffers  of  a  Jew 
banker  in  Wall  street.   [Applause]     You  will  ob- 
serve, my  friends,  that  in  the  list  of  grievances 
with  which  I  charge  England,  I  have  not  charged 
her  with  tampering  with   our  leading  politicians. 
[Laughter.]     So  far  as    any  evidence  I  have,   I 
don't  know  that  she  is  guilty,  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  our  leading  politicians  that  have  tampered 
with  her?     [Laughter]     I  have  read  of  it  with 
much  surprise — with  njore  surprise  than  has  been 
excited  in   me  by  any  o'her  fact  of  this  war.     I 
had,  somehow,  got  an  inkling  of  the  various  things 
that  came  up  in  previous  instances.  I  was  not  very 
much  surprised  at  them,  but  when  I  read  a  state- 
ment, deliberately  put  forward,  that  here,  in  New 
York — leading  politicians  had  consulted  with  the 
British  minister  as  to  how  this  United  States  could 
be  separated,  every  drop  of  blood  in   my  veins 
boiled  ;  and  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  that 
leading  politician.   [Tremendous  applause.]     I  do 
not  know  that  Lord  Lyons  is  to  blame.    I  suppose, 
sir,  if  a  man  comes  to  one  of  your  clerks  and 
offers  to  go  into  partnership  with  him  to  rob  your 
neighbor's  bank,  and  he  reports  him  to  you,  you 
do  not  blame  the  clerk  ;  but  what  do  you  do  with 
the  man  who  makes  the  off'er?    [Laughter.] 

[A  voice:    "Hang  him!"] 

I  think  we  had  better  take  a  lesson  from  the  ac- 
tion of  Washington's  administration — when  the 
French    minister,  M.   Genet,  undertook   even  to 
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address  the  people  of  the  United  States  by- 
letter,  complaint  was  made  to  his  government, 
and  he  was  recalled,  and  a  law  was  passed 
preventing,  for  all  future  time,  any  interference 
hj  foreign  diplomatists  with  tlie  people  of  the 
United  IStates — I  want  to  be  understood — Ihave 
no  evidence  of  any  interference  on  llie  part  of 
Lord  Lyons;  but  he  said  that,  both  before  and 
after  a  certain  event,  leading  politicians  came  to 
him  and  desired  tlmt  he  would  do  what — (I  am 
giving  the  substance  and  not  words) — desired  that 
he  would  request  his  Government  not  to  inter- 
fere- Why?  Because  it  would  aid  the  country 
not  to  intei-fere  ?  No!  Because,  if  they  did  in- 
terfere, the  count I'y  would  spurn  the  interference, 
and  be  stronger  than  ever  to  crush  the  rebellion. 
Mark  again  the  insidious  way  in  which  the  point 
was  put.  They  knew  how  we  felt  because  of  the 
action  of  England — they  knew  that  the  heart  of 
this  people  beat  true  to  the  Constitution,  and  that 
it  could  not  brook  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
England.  What,  then,  did  these  politicians  do  ? 
Qhey  asked  the  British  Minister  to  use  the  influ- 
ence of  British  diplomacy  to  induce  other  nations 
to  interfere,  but  to  take  care  that  Great  Britain 
should  keep  out  of  sight,  lest  we  should  see  the 
cat  Tmder  the  meal.  [Laughter.]  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  proposition  that  they  made.  You  ob- 
serve, that  in  speaking  of  these  men,  I  have,  up 
to  this  moment,  used  the  word  politicians :  What 
kind  of  politicians  ?  [A  voice  :  "  Copperheads." 
Hisses  and  groans]  They  cannot  be  Democratic 
politicians.  ["  Of  course,  they  cannot."]  How  I 
should  like  to  hear  Andrew  Jackson  say  a  few 
words  upon  such  politicians  who  call  themselves 
Democrats!  ["He  would  hang  them."]  No,  I 
don't  think  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so; 
he  never  would  be  able  to  catch  them.  [Laughter.] 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  here  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
because  of  the  interest  I  have  in  public  affairs,  to 
call  attention  to  this  most  extraordinary  fact — 
that  there  are  men  in  the  community  so  lost  to 
patriotism,  so  bound  up  in  the  traditions  of  party, 
so  selfish,  as  to  be  willing  to  tamper  with  Great 
Britain  in  order  to  bring  about  the  separation  of 
this  country.  It  is  the  most  alarming  fact  that  I 
have  yet  seen.  I  had  rather  see  a  hundred 
thousand  men  set  in  the  field  on  the  rebel  side — 
aye,  J  had  rather  see  Great  Britain  armed  against 
us  openly,  as  she  is  covertly — than  to  be  forced 
to  believe  that  there  are  amongst  us  such  men  as 
these,  lineal  descendants  of  Judas  Iscariot,  inter- 
married with  the  rac3  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
["  Wood,"  "  Brooks.']  It  has  shown  me  a  great 
danger  with  which  we  are  threatened,  and  I  call 
upon  all  true  men  to  sustain  the  Government — to 
be  loyal  to  the  Government.  [Loud  cheers.] 
As  you,  Sir,  were  pleased  to  sa\",  the  present 
Government  was  not  the  Government  of  my 
choice — I  did  not  vote  for  it,  or  for  any  part  of  it ; 
but  it  is  the  Government  of  my  country,  it  is  the 


only  organ  by  which  I  can  exert  the  force  of  the 
country  to  protect  its  integrity ;  and  as  long  as  I 
believe  that  Government  to  be  honestly  adminis- 
tered, I  will  throw  a  mantle  over  any  mistakes 
that  I  may  think  it  has  made,  and  support  it 
heartily,  with  hand  and  purse,  so  help  me 
God  !  [Prolonged  cheering.]  I  have  no  loyalty 
to  any  man  or  men  ;  my  loyalty  is  to  the 
Government ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  me 
who  the  people  have  chosen  to  administer  the 
Government,  so  long  as  the  choice  has  been 
constitutionally  made,  and  the  pei'sons  so  chosen 
hold  their  places  and  powers.  I  am  a  traitor 
and  a  false  man  if  I  falter  in  my  support 
[Applause.]  This  is  what  I  understand  to  be 
loyalty  to  a  Government ;  and  I  was  sorry  to 
learn,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  that  there  Avas  a 
man  in  New  York  who  professed  not  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  loyalty.  [Hisses,  groans,  and 
cries  of  "  Wood."]  I  desire  to  say  here  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  sustain  it,  to  pardon  its  errors,  and  help  it 
to  rectify  them,  and  to  do  all  he  can  to  aid  it 
in  carrying  the  country  on  in  the  course  of  glory 
and  grandeur  in  which  it  was  staited  by  our  fath- 
ers. And  let  me  say  to  you,  my  friends — to  you, 
young  men,  that  no  man  who  opposed  his  country 
in  time  of  war  ever  prospered.  ["  That's  so.".] 
The  Tory  of  the  Revolution,  the  Hartford  Con- 
ventionist  of  1812,  the  immortal  seven  who  voted 
against  the  supplies  for  the  Mexican  War — all 
history  is  against  these  men.  Let  no  politician 
of  our  day  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  march 
of  this  country  to  glory  and  greatness,  for 
whoever  does  so  will  surely  be  crushed.  The 
course  of  our  nation  is  onward,  and  let  him  who 
opposes  it  beware. 

"  The  mower  mowes  on — though  the  adder  may  writhe, 
Or  the  copperhead  curl  round  the  blade  of  his  scythe." 

[Loud  applause.]  it  only  remains,  sir,  for  me  to 
repeat  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  to  you 
and  the  citizens  of  New  York  here  assembled,  for 
the  kindness  with  which  you  and  they  have  re- 
ceived me  and  listened  to  me,  for  which,  please, 
again  accept  my  thanks.     [Prolonged  cheering.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  Gen.  Butler's  address  the 
Glee  Club  sang  with  fine  effect,  an  original  patri- 
otic song,  which  was  received  with  general  favor 
by  the  audience,  who  then  called  variously  for 
Brady,  Yan  Burkn,  and  other  popular  favoi'ites  ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  evening, 
the  Mayor  promptly  adjourned  the  meeting, 
while  hundreds  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shake  Gen.  Butler  by  the  hand,  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  absolute  refutation  of  the 
slanders  of  the  rebels  of  the  South  and  the  Cop- 
perheads of  the  North. 
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j  -IT  MUST  NOT  BE  SUilUENDERED. 

[From  the  K  Y.  ''Evening  Post;'  Feb,  7,  1863.] 

New  Yoek,  February  7tli,  1863. 
To  Paeke  Godwin,  Esq. : 

I  send  you  herewith  a  translation  from  the  French  of  a  re- 
markable paper,  originally  published  in  the  Revue  J^ationale 
of  Paris.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that,  in  this  critical  hour  of  our 
national  history,  no  better  service  could  be  rendered  the  country 
than  to  give  it,  in  our  ow^n  language,  the  widest  circulation 
amongst  the  people.  To  this  end  may  I  not  ask  you  to  give  it 
a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post  f 

The  author  is  M.  Edouard  Laboulaye,  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  Professor  of  Legislation  Com^aree  in  the  College  of 
France — a  man  holding  the  highest  position  in  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  world,  the  University  of  France — and  whose  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
v/rites. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  all  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  of 
France  are  open  and  free  to  all  who  may  chose  to  attend  them, 
£0  that  the  seances  of  such  men  as  Laboulaye,  Michelet,  Quinet, 
and  other  eminent  scholars  and  scientists  are  crowded  by  the 
most  thoughtful  of  the  men  and  w^omen  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  who  make  Paris  their  resort  for  the  winter. 


I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  French  liberalist,  of  high 
character  and  attainments,  now  a  resident  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  himself  bad  the  advantage  of  a  personal  interconrse 
with  M.  Laboulaje,  in  which  he  says  :  "  For  the  last  two  years 
scarcely  has  he,  in  his  chaire  ch  legislation  comparee,  given  one 
of  his  eloquent  lectures  without  introducing  the  United  States 
— their  greatness,  their  constitution,  their  trials,  and  their  des- 
tinies. It  is  by  thus  particularizing  his  teachings  that  he  has 
aroused  for  America  a  universal  interest,  for  no  w^eek  passes 
that  the  learned  professor  has  not  around  his  desk  representa- 
tives from  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Even  ladies  of  all  ranks 
and  countries — English,  Russians,  Germans  and  Spaniards — 
seated  there,  side  by  side  with  the  students  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  listen  to  and  applaud  his  eloquent  and  earnest  advocacy 
of  American  nationality  and  free  institutions." 

M.  Laboulaye  himself  relates  the  incident  by  which  his 
thoughts  and  sympathies  were  first  turned  towards  the  people 
and  the  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Everybody  who  has 
been  in  Paris  will  remember  the  long  rows  of  w^ooden  trajs, 
filled  with  the  strangest  jumble  of  old  books,  that  stretch  along 
the  river  edge  of  the  Quai  Yoltaire,  and  the  other  contiguous 
quais  on  that  side  of  the  Seine.  One  may  find  there  books  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  stray  copies  cf 
very  rare  works.  Well,  one  day,  now  several  years  ago,  M. 
Laboulaye  amused  himself  with  rummaging  amongst  the 
old  books  exposed  for  sale  on  the  Quai  Yoltaire.  His  eye 
caught  the  title  of  a  book  in  English  ;  he  took  it  up,  opened  it, 
read  a  few  moments,  demanded  its  price,  paid  it,  some  few  sous, 
and  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  its  open  pages,  resumed  his 
walk  towards  the  Champs  Elysee.  Arrived  there,  he  seated 
himself  upon  one  of  the  numerous  chairs  always  ready  to  be 
hired,  and  continued  to  read  on  until  the  last  page  of  his  new 
acquisition  was  finished ;  and  then,  instead  of  returning  home, 


lie  went  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  to  M.  Armand  Bertin,  at 
that  time  eclitor-in-cliief  of  tlie  Journal  des  Debats,  and  on 
meotinc:  him  exclaimed  :  "  Congratulate  me,  I  have  to-day  put 
my  hand  on  a  great  man."  And  such  was  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  spoke  of  his  new  discovery,  that  M.  Bertin  begged 
him  to  make  his  "great  man  "  at  once  know^n  to  France.  M. 
Laboulaye,  without  delay,  set  to  work,  and  in  a  few  days  there 
appeared,  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Journal  des.  DebMs-^ 
three  masterly  articles.  The  first  was  "  on  the  ^vorks  ol  Dr.  IVm. 
Elleky  Ciianning,"  for  it  was  a  stray  volume  of  his  sermons 
that  M.  Laboulaye  had  purchased  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  he 
w^as  the  '^ great  man"  upon  whom  he  "  put  his  hand  "  that  day. 
The  second  article  was  entitled^  "  The  Progress  of  Eeligious 
Ideas  in  New  England,"  and  the  last,  "  The  Present  Condition 
and  Probable  Future  of  the  Great  Republic." 

The  stray  seed  of  the  J^ew  England  Puritan  Peformer  took 
deep  root,  and  from  that  day  to  this  M.  Laboulaye  has  been  an 
earnest  student  of  American  ideas  and  institutions,  and  on  all 
occasions,  and  before  all  men,  the  unswerving  friend  and  cour- 
ageous advocate  of  the  people  and  government  of  the  Union. 

A  previous  article  of  M.  Laboulaj^e,  originally  published  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats^  entitled  "  A  Yiew  of  the  Causes  and 
Aims  of  the  Kebellion,"  had  a  wide  circulation  in  this  country 
through  the  columns  of  the  Ecening  Post  and  otlier  public- 
journals,  and  exerted  no  little  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
a  just  public  opinion,  here  as  well  as  abroad,  as  to.  tho'  true? 
character  of  the  slave-masters'  conspiracy  to  overthrow  demo- 
cratic institutions  on  this  continent. 

These  latest  pregnant  words  of  the  distinguished  publicist 
reach  us  at  the  very  moment  of  their  greatest  need.  At  a 
moment  when  the  public  patience  seems  well  nigh  exhausted  ; 
when  here  at  the  north,  even  the  most  loyal  seem  to  lose  heart 
and  to  doubt,  and  the  disloyal,  under  the  guise  of  conservatism 
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and  in  the  name  of  democracy,  taking  courage,  strive  so  raucli 
the  more,  to  bewilder  and  divide  public  opinion  and  confound 
the  judgments  of  the  people  upon  questions  vital  to  national 
salvation.  At  this  critical  moment  there  comes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  home  of  Lafayette  and  Hocham- 
beau,  an  answer  so  direct,  so  pointed  and  so  conclusive,  to  the 
most  nefarious  of  the  sophistries  of  the  northern  parasites  of 
the  slave-power,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  aid  in  confounding  their 
shameless  attempt  to  shift  the  guilt  of  the  war  from  the 
shoulders  of  their  southern  masters  and  to  lay  it  upon  those  of 
the  people  of  ^ew  England.  This  most  enlightened  and  im- 
pai'tial  student  of  American  affairs,  looking  at  the  whole  great 
conflict,  from  its  inception  to  the  present  hour,  with  a  single 
eje  to  discover  the  truth,  declares  that  "  the  South  alone  is 
guilty." 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  chief  point  of  M.  Laboulaye's 
argument.  To  yield  the  dissolution  of  the  national  unity — 
"  the  rending  asunder  of  the  country,"  that,  in  his  view,  is 
'^  the  one  irreparable  degradation."  ''  An  abdication/'  he  says, 
"  so  shameful,  for  a  people  accustomed  to  liberty,  is  not  even 
to  be  thoujrht  of,  so  Ions;  as  there  remains  a  sin,2;le  man  or  a 
single  dollar  to  risk  in  the  struggle  to  keep  the  inheritance  of 
the  fathers." 

And  this  is  the  momentous  point  which,  I  think,  you,  and  all 
men  like  3^ou,  wdio  have  the  ability  to  speak  and  a  great  audi- 
ence who  wait  daily  upon  your  words,  should  press  home  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  and  their  rulers. 

For  any  people  to  permit  themselves  to  meditate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  surrender  of  their  nationality,  indicates  a  condition 
of  demoralization,  which  foretells  the  approach  of  utter  national 
decay,  the  coming  on  of  the  final  shame.  But  for  a  people  so 
planted,  so  nutured  by  the  Divine  Providences,  so  illustrated 
by  the  heroic  characters  and  deeds  of  their  great  founders,  as 


tLe  people  of  the  Tlnited  States — for  such  a  people,  in  the  very 
bloom  of  their  prime,  to  yield  up  their  national  unity  at  the 
Jirrogant  demand  of  a  few  thousand  slave-masters,  would  be 
such  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  free  institutions,  upon  demo- 
cratic citizenship,  upon  Christian  civilization,  upon  human 
nature  itself,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  ignominious  delinquency  and  partition  of  PoLand 
Vv'ould  be  a  national  glory  compared  with  it.  And  yet  to  day, 
even  here  in  the  E"orth,  not  to  speak  of  the  abettors  of  the 
great  treason — the  genuine  spawn  of  the  Tories  of  1776 — there 
are  men  calling  themselves  loyal,  who  begin  to  c[uail  and  to 
hint  at  a  possible  time  for  surrender — at  a  possible  time  to  de- 
file the  iiraves  and  desecrate  the  memories  of  Washincjton,  of 
Adams,  of  Jefferson,  of  Hamilton  and  their  great  compeers. 

I  know  tliat  the  Supreme  Euler  of  the  Ages,  has  always 
"  tlio  stones"  out  of  vv^hich  he  can  "raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham" — new  and  faithful  nations.  Are  we  to  have  no  other 
significance  in  the  history  of  the  race,  but  to  illustrate  these 
portentous  words  of  the  Divine  Master  of  these  Christian  cen- 
turies ? 

How  many  years  of  almost  hopeless  toil  and  bloody  sweat 
did  the  fathers  devote  to  the  acquisition  of  the  great  inheritance, 
to  maintain  which  we  have  given  but  less  than  twOj  of  bewil- 
dered and  oftentimes  aimless  preparation?  From  the  meeting  of 
that  first  Congress  of  the  American  people,  in  this  city  of  New 
York,  in  1765,  in  which  "  the  brave  and  noble-hearted"  Gads- 
den, of  South  Carolina,  gave  utterance  to  the  first  grand  formula 
of  American  nationality — ^"  Away  with  your  royal  charters, 
and  let  us  stand  on  the  broad,  common  ground  of  those  natural 
rights  that  we  all  feel  and  know  as  men  ;  no  more  New  Eng- 
landers,  no  more  New  Yorkers  on  this  continent ;  but  all  of  us 
Americans" — from  that  hour  onward  until  1789,  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  own  common  name,  estab- 
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lishcd  and  set  in  motion  a  national  constitution,  tlie  great  strug- 
gle went  on.  The  men  of  the  first  revolution,  almost  without 
means,  surrounded  by  all  manner  of  perils^  and  backed  by 
comparatively  but  a  handful  of  loyal  people,  waged  a  strug- 
gle of  twenty-four  years  for  the  right  of  independent  national 
existence  ;  a  right  which,  in  their  judgment,  involved  all  other 
human  rights  and  interests — social,  civil,  and  political — peace, 
prosperity,  and  glory.  And  in  this  struggle,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, was  included  a  bloody  war  of  seven  years — Valley  Forge 
and  all.  Less  than  three  millions  of  people,  without  ship?, 
without  arms  or  munitions,  without  money  or  credit,  but  only 
with  an  earnest  will  and  stout  hearts,  against  the  first  naval 
and  military  power  of  the  world,  fighting  for  a  great  idea,  for 
that  pearl  without  price,  Liberty,  to  be  set  in  the  golden  band 
of  notional  unity. 

!N"ational  Unity  :  that  is  the  muniment  of  title  to  the  inher- 
itance transmitted  by  the  fathers,  and  which  the  American 
people  to-day  stand  pledged  before  the  world,  to  keep  intact  in 
all  its  integrity,  both  of  exterior  estate  and  of  interior  idea,  at 
the  cost  of  the  last  dollar  of  their  wealth  and  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  judgment  of  all  the  enlight- 
ened and  true  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity,  confirmed  by 
tlie  universal  sense  of  the  people,  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  must  not,  we  cannot  falter,  without  incurring  their  con- 
tempt, and   the   curses  of  our  own  posterity  to   the  remotest 


generations. 


Your  friend, 

JAMES  McKAYE. 


^  DISUNION: 

I3EG-RADATION    WITHOUT    KEMEDY. 


FROM   THE    "  KE:VUE   NATIONALE." 

The  civil  war  which  for  two  years  past  has  divided  and  de- 
vastated the  United  States  has  produced  its  evil  consequences  in 
Europe  also.  The  scarcity  of  cotton  occasions  great  suffering. 
The  workmen  of  Rouen  and  Mulhouse  suffer  no  less  than  the 
spinners  and  weavers  of  Lancashire.  Whole  populations  are 
reduced  to  beggary,  and  have  no  resource,  or  hope  of  suste- 
nance during  tlie  winter,  but  private  charity  or  aid.  from  the 
government.  In  such  a  cruel  crisis — in  the  midst  of  such  un- 
merited sufferings — it  is  natural  that  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  should  be  unsettled,  and  that  they  who  prolong  the  fra- 
tricidal war  should  be  charged  with  culpable  ambition.  Peace 
in  x\merica,  peace  at  any  price,  is  tlie  urgent  need  ;  is  the  cry 
f  thousands  of  men  among  us  who  arc  pinched  with  hunger, 
tile  innocent  victims  of  the  passions  and  resentments  that  em- 
brue  in  blood  the  United  States. 

These  complaints  are  but  too  well  founded.  The  world  to- 
day is  a  compact  of  mutual  interests  and  obligations.  For 
modern  nations,  therefore,  who  live  by  industry,  peace  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  existence.  But  unfortunately,  if  it  is  easy 
to  indicate  the  remedy,  to  apply  it  is  almost  impossible.  Until 
now,  it  is  only-  by  means  of  war  that  we  could  hope  to  reach  the 
end  of  the  war.  To  throw  ourselves  with  arms  in  our  hands 
between  the  combatants,  for  tlie  purpose  of  imposing  a  truce 
upon  them,  would  be  an  enterprise  in  which  Europe  would  ex- 
haust all  her  resources,  and  to  wliat  end?  As  Mr.  Cobden  has 
justly  said,  "It  would  be  far  cheaper  to  feed  the  laboring 
classes,  who  are  now  starving  in  consequence  of  the  American 
crisis,  on  game  and  champagne  wine-" 
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To  offer  to-day  a  peaceful  intervention  would  be  to  expose 
ourselves  to  a  refusal,  if  it  did  not  even  exasperate  one  of  the 
parties  and  provoke  it  to  measures  of  violence.  It  would  lessen, 
too,  the  chances  of  our  mediation  being  accepted  at  a  more  fa- 
vorable moment.  We  are  thus  forced  to  remain  spectators  of  a 
deplorable  war,  which  causes  us  innumerable  evils.  We  can 
only  pray  that  exhaustion  or  suffering  may  at  last  appease  the 
maddened  combatants,  and  oblige  them  to  accept  reunion  or 
separation.  A  sad  position  nndoubtedly,  but  one  which  neu- 
tral powers  have  at  all  times  been  obliged  to  accept,  and  from 
which  we  cannot  escape  but  at  the  risk  of  unknown  perils. 

But  if  we  have  not  the  right  to  interfere,  we  have  at  least 
that  of  complaining,  and  of  seeking  to  discover  who  is  really 
guilty  of  this  war,  which  so  disturbs  our  well-being.  The  opin- 
ion of  Europe  is  something.  It  may  hasten  events  and  bring 
about  peace  better  than  bayonets.  Unfortunately,  for  two 
years,  public  opinion  in  Europe  has  been  led  astray  and  has 
taken  a  false  direction.  In  arraying  itself  on  the  wi'ong  side,  it 
but  prolongs  the  resistance,  instead  of  arresting  it. 

The  South  has  found  numerous  and  skilful  advocates  in 
France  and  England.  They  have  presented  her  cause  as  that 
of  justice  and  liberty.  They  have  proclaimed  the  right  of 
separation,  and  have  not  quailed  even  before  the  necessity  of 
apologizing  for  slavery.  To-day  these  arguments  begin  to  loose 
their  force.  Thanks  to  a  few  writers  who  do  not  chaffer  with 
the  great  interests  of  humanity — thanks,  above  all,  to  M.  de 
Gaspaein,  light  has  begun  to  break  forth.  We  know  now  what 
to  think  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  rebellion.  To 
every  impartial  observer  it  is  now  evident  that  the  wrong  lies 
wholly  with  the  South.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Montesquieu 
to  comprehend  that  a  portion  of  a  people,  whose.rights  are  in  no 
way  endangered,  but  who  are  led  by  pride  and  ambition  to  at- 
tempt the  destruction  of  national  unity  and  to  rend  assunder 
the  country,  have  no  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  tiie  French  peo- 
ple. As  to  canonizing  slavery,  that  is  a  work  we  must  leave 
to  southern  preachers.  iSTot  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  world  will 
ever  be  able  to  retrieve  that  lost  cause.  Even  if  the  confeder- 
ates had  a  thousand  reasons  for  complaining  and  revolting, 
there  must  alwavs  remain  an  ineffaceable  stain  on  their  rebel- 
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lioD.  No  Christian,  no  liberal  tliinksr,  can  ever  interest  him- 
self in  men  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
openly  and  audaciously  proclaim  their  wish  to  perpetuate  and 
extend  slavery.  The  planters  themselves,  may  indeed  listen  to 
theories  which  have  intoxicated  and  ruined  them  ;  but  no  such 
sophistries  can  ever  cross  the  ocean. 

The  advocates  of  the  South  have  rendered  her  a  fatal  service. 
They  have  made  her  believe  that  Europe,  enlightened  or  mis- 
led, would  take  sides  with  her  and  vrould  finally  throw  into 
the  scales  something  more  than  sterile  wishes.  This  delusion 
has  encouraged  and  still  enconrges  the  resistance  of  th.e  South. 
It  prolongs  the  war  and  our  sufferings.  If,  from  the  first,  as 
the  Korth  had  a  right  to  expect,  the  friends  of  liberty  had 
boldly  declared  themselves  against  the  policy  of  slavery — if  the 
partisans  of  maritime  peace — if  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  had  spoken  in  i'avor  of  the  Union — had  discouraged  a, 
separation  which  could  only  benefit  England,  it  is  probable 
that  the  South  would  have  entered  with  less  tem.errty  upon  a 
road  without  an  outlet.  If,  in  spite  of  tlie  courage  and  devotion 
of  lier  soldiers,  if.  after  all  the  skill  of  her  generals,  the  South 
fails  in  an  enterprise,  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  too  often 
denounced,  let  her  lay  the  fault  at  the  door  of  those  who  had 
30  poor  an  esteem  for  Europe,  as  to  imagine  that  they  could 
suborn  its  public  opinion  to  serve  a  political  scheme,  against 
which  patriotism  protests,  and  vv^hicli  the  gospel  and  humanity 
ialike  condemn. 

'^Granted,"  say  they,  "that  the  South  is  whollj^  in  the 
wrong;  but,  after  all,  she  is  determined  to  separate.  Slie  can 
no  longer  live  with  the  North.  The  war  itself,  whatever  may 
be  its  origin,  is  a  new  cause  of  disunion.  By  \vhat  right  can 
twenty  millions  of  men  oblige  ten  millions'^  of  their  compatriots 
to  continue  a  detested  alliance,  to  respect  a  contract  which 
they  are  resolved  to  break  at  any  cost  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  tw^o  or  three  j^cars  of  strife  and  misery  will  make 
the  conquered  and  the  conquerors  live  peaceably  together? 
Can  a  country,  tw^o  or  three  times  as  large  as  France,  be  subju- 


■^  And  of  these  ten  millions  there  are  four  millions  of  slave3,  whose  wishes  are  not 
consulted. 
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gated  ?  Would  tliere  not  be  always  ill  blood  between  the 
parties?  Separation  is  perhaps  a  misfortune,  but  to-day  the 
misfortune  is  irreparable.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  JSTorth 
has  the  law,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  on  her 
side,  there  remains  always  an  undebateable  point:  the  South 
wills  to  be  master  at  the  South.  You  have  not  the  rijxht  to 
crush  a  people  that  fights  so  bravely.     Resign  yourselves." 

If  w^e  were  less  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  modern  life  and 
by  the  idleness  of  a  long  peace,  if  our  hearts  still  retained  some 
remnant  of  that  patriotism  which,  in  1792,  sent  our  forefathers 
to  the  shores  of  the  Khine,  the  ansW'Cr  would  be  an  easy  one. 
To-day  I  fear  we  can  no  longer  comprehend  it.  If  to-morrow 
the  south  of  France  should  revolt  and  demand  separation,  if 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  wished  to  isolate  themselves,  what  would 
be,  I  do  not  say  our  right,  but  our  duty  ?  Would  we  stop  to 
count  votes,  to  know  if  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  French  people 
bad  a  right  to  destroy  the  national  unity,  to  annihilate  France, 
to  rend  in  fragments  the  glorious  heritage  bought  with  the 
blood  of  our  fathers  ?  Ho,  we  would  take  up  our  muskets  and 
march.  Woe  to  him  who  does  not  feel  that  his  country  is 
sacred,  and  that  it  is  glorious  to  defend  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  all 
possible  sufferings  and  dangers. 

"America  is  not  France;  it  is  a  confederation,  it  is  not  a 
nation."  Who  says  that  ?  The  South,  to  justify  her  crime.  The 
!N^ortli  says  the  contrary,  and  for  t^vo  years,  at  the  price  of 
sacrifices  without  number,  aftirms  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  one  people,  and  that  their  country  shall  not  bo  cut 
in  tw^o.  This  is  noble.  This  is  grand,  and  what  astonishes  me 
is,  that  France  can  remain  unmoved  in  view  of  such  patriotism. 
Love  of  country — is  not  that  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  the 
French  people  1 

What,  then,  is  the  South,  and  whence  does  she  derive  "this 
right  of  separation,  so  loudly  proclaimed  ?  Is  it  a  conquered 
people  that  seeks  to  recover  its  independence,  like  Lombardy  ? 
Is  it  a  distinct  race  that  wishes  no  longer  to  continue  an  op- 
pressive alliance  ?  No,  they  are  communities  of  planters  estab- 
lished by  American  hands,  on  the  territories  of  the  Union,  who 
revolt  without  any  other  reason  than  their  own  ambition.  Let 
us  take  a  map  of  the  United  States.    If  we  except  Yirginia,  the 
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two  Cnrolinas,  and  Georgia,  whicli  were  originally  English  col- 
onies, all  the  rest  of  tlie  South  is  settled  upon  lands  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  Union.  That  is  to  say,  the  North  has  borne 
tho  greatest  part  of  the  expense.  Louisiana  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  in  ISOi,  by  the  first  consul,  for  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.  Florida  was  purchased  of  Spain  in  1S20,  for 
about  five  millions.  The  Mexican  war,  with  its  cost  of  a  bil- 
lion of  money  and  its  cruel  losses,  was  necessary  to  secure 
Texas.  In  short,  of  all  the  rich  territories  that  border  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri  from  their  source  to  their  mouth,  there 
is  not  one  inch  but  has  been  paid  for  by  the  Union,  and  therefore 
belono-s  to  it.  It  is  the  Union  that  has  driven  out  or  indemni- 
fied  the  Indians.  It  is  the  Union  that  has  built  all  the  forts, 
the  docks,  the  lighthouses,  and  harbors.  It  is  the  Union  that 
made  all  these  desert  places  of  value,  and  rendered  colonization 
possible.  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  men  cleared  and 
planted  these  lands,  and  transformed  into  flourishing  States 
these  sterile  solitudes.  Can  old  Europe,  where  unity  is  every- 
where tho  result  of  conquest,  show  us  a  title  to  property  so 
sacred  as  this  ?  A  countrj^  more  entirely  the  common  work  of 
a  vvhole  people  ?  And  now,  shall  a  minority  be  permitted  to 
appropriate  a  territory  which  belongs  to  all,  and  to  choose  for 
themselves  the  best  part  of  it  ?  Can  a  minority  be  permitted 
to  destroy  the  Union  and  to  imperil  its  first  benefactors,  with- 
out whom,  indeed,  it  could  not  exist?  To  say  that  this  revolt 
is  not  impious,  is  to  say  that  caprice  constitutes  right. 

It  is  not,  however,  apolitical  reason  only,  which  opposes  the 
separation.  Its  geography,  the  situation  of  the  different  por- 
tions, obliges  the  United  States  to  form  one  nation.  Strabo, 
contemplating  the  vast  country  v/e  now  call  France,  said,  with 
th&  foresight  of  genius,  that  beholding  the  nature  of  the  territory 
and  the  courses  of  the  streams,  it  was  evident  that  the  forests  of 
Gaul,  then  thinly  inhabited,  would  become  the  home  of  a  great 
people.  Nature  had  prepared  our  territory  to  become  the 
theatre  of  a  great  civilization.  This  is  no  less  true  of  Amer- 
ica. She  is,  in  truth,  only  a  double  valley  with  an  impercep- 
tible headdevel  and  two  great  water  courses,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  No  high  mountains  which  separate  and 
isolate  peoples;  no  natural  barriers  like  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
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The  "West  cannot  live  without  the  Mississippi— to  possess  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  for  the  farmers  of  the  West  a  question  of 
life  and  death. 

The  United  States  have  felt  this  from  the  first.  When  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  were  still  only  streams  lost  in  the  great 
forests  of  the  Southwest — when  the  first  planters  were  but  a 
h.andful  of  men  scattered  over  the  wilderness,  the  Americans 
knew  already  that  New  Orleans  was  the  key  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. They  would  not  leave  it  in  possession  of  Spain  or  France. 
Napoleon  understood  this.  He  held  in  his  hands  the  future 
greatness  of  the  United  States.  It  did  not  displease  him  to 
cede  to  America  this  vast  territory,  with  the  intention,  he  said, 
of  giving  to  England  a  maritime  rival  which  sooner  or  later 
would  humble  the  pride  of  our  enemy.  He  might  have  dis- 
possessed himself  merely  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  thus 
have  satisfied  the  United  States,  who  at  that  time  asked  no 
more ;  but  he  did  more  (and  here  1  think  he  was  very  wrong), 
he  renounced,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  a  country  as  vast  as 
half  of  Europe,  and  gave  up  our  last  right  to  the  beautiful  river, 
we  had  ourselves  discovered.  Yery  soon  sixty  years  will  have 
elapsed  since  this  cession.  The  states  now  called  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Oregon,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Nebraska,  Dacotah,  Jefi'erson,  and  Washington,  which 
will  soon  become  states,  have  been  established  on  the  immense 
domain  abandoned  by  Napoleon.  Without  counting  the  slave- 
holding  population,  which  seeks  to  destroy  the  Union,  there  are 
ten  millions  of  freemen  between  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Union,  who 
claim  the  course  and  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  as  having  been 
ceded  to  them  by  France.  It  is  from  us  that  they  hold  their 
title  and  their  possession.  They  have  the  right  of  sixty  years' 
occupancy — a  right  consecrated  by  labor  and  cultivation — a 
right  derived  from  a  solemn  contract,  and  better  still,  from 
nature  and  from  God.  And  for  defending  this  right,  we  re- 
proach them.  They  are  usurpers  and  tyrants,  because  they  will 
not  put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  an  ambitious  minority. 
What  should  we  say  if  to-morrow,  Normandy,  in  rebellioUj 
should  claim  as  her  own  Rouen  and  Havre?  And  yet,  what  is 
the  course  of  the  Seine  compared  to  tliat  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  extends  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
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receives  as  tributaries  all  the  waters  of  the  West?  To  possess 
New  Orleans  is. to  commaiid  a  valley  which  comi^rises  two- 
thirds  of  the  United  States.  "  We  will  •  neutralize  the  river," 
tliey  saj.  We  all  knov/  what  such  i^romises  are  worth.  AVe 
have  seen  what  Enssia  did  with  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
Crimean  war  was  necessary  that  Germany  might  regain  the  free 
use  of  her  great  river.  If  to-iuorrow  a  new  war  should  break 
out  between  Austria  and  Russia,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  Danube  would  be  the  stake  of  the  contest. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  in  America  from  the  day  when  the 
Mississippi,  for  hundreds  of  leagues,  shall  flow  between  two  slave- 
holding  shores.  Already  the  efi'ect  of  the  war  has  been  to  stop 
the  exportation  of  wheat  and  corn,  the  riches  of  the  West. 

In  1861  it  became  necessary  to  burn  the  useless  crops,  to  the 
great  injury  of  Europe,  who  is  the  gainer  by  tliese  exports. 
The  South  understands  so  thoroughly  the  strength  of  her  posi- 
tion, that  her  ambition  is  to  separate  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  Eastern  States,  to  unite  herself  Vv^ith  the  West, 
and  to  condemn  thus  the  Yankees  of  New  England  to  a  ruin- 
ous isolation.  The  Confederates  use  the  Mississippi  as  a  bait 
by  which  they  hope  to  reconstruct,  profitably  to  themselves — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  interests  of  slavery — the  Union  whicli 
they  have  broken  up  through  fear  of  liberty. 

Yv^e  see,  then,  what  to  think  of  the  pretended  tyranny  of  the 
North  ;  what  truth  there  is  in  the  assertion  that  she  wishes  to 
oppress  and  subjugate  the  South.     On  the  contrary,  the  North" 
only  defends  herself.     In  maintaining  the  Union,  it  is  her  right, 
it  is  her  existence  that  she  would  save. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  material  interests 
only — legitimate  interests,  and  which,  founded  on  solemn  titles, 
constitutes  a  sacred  right ;  but  if  we  examine  the  moral  and 
political  interests—interests  of  a  superior  order — we  shall  see 
still  more  clearly  that  the  North  cannot  yield  v^^ithout  self- 
destruction. 

The  United  States  are  a  Eepublic,  the  freest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  mildest  and  happiest  government  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  what  consists  this  prosperity  of  the 
Americans?  They  are  alone  upon  an  immense  territory  ;  they 
have  never  been  obliged  to  concentrate  power  and  w^eaken 
liberty,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of 
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their  neiVlilDOrs.  In  tbe  United  States  there  was  no  standino- 
army,  no  great  war  navy.  The  immense  sums  spent  by  ns  to 
avoid  or  maintain  war  were  used  by  tlie  Americans  to  establish 
schools — in  giving  to  every  citizen,  ricli  or  poor,  that  education, 
tliat  instruction  which  constitutes  the  moral  OTandenr  and  the 
true  riches  of  a  people.  Their  foreign  policy  was  contained  in 
a  single  maxim,  l^ever  to  intermeddle  in  the  political  quarrels 
of  Europe  on  the  sole  condition  that  Europe  v/ould  never  inter- 
fere in  their  affairs,  and  would  respect  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 

Tlianks  to  those  wise  principles,  bequeathed  to  them  by 
•Washington,  in  his  immortal  Farewell  Address,  the  United 
States  have  enjoyed  for  eighty  years  a  peace  undisturbed  but 
once,  in  1812,  when  they  were  obliged  to  withstand  England 
and  maintain  the  rights  of  nentrals.  For  the  last  seventy 
years,  we  have  spent  billions  to  maintain  our  liberty  or  our 
preponderance  in  Europe.  The  United  States  have  employed 
those  billions  in  ameliorations  of  all  kinds.  That  is  the  secret 
of  their  prodigious  success ;  their  isolation  has  made  their 
prosperity. 

Suppose,  now,  that  this  separation  should  be  accomplislied,  and 
that  the  new  confederacy  should  comprise  all  the  slave-states  ; 
the  North  loses  at  once  her  power  and  her  institutions.  The 
K'jpublic  is  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Thei^e  would  be  in  America 
tvro  rival  nations,  always  on  the  eve  of  conflict.  Peace  would 
.by  no  means  extinguish  enmities.  It  would  not  obliterate  the 
memories  of  past  greatness,  nor  of  the  Uniox  destkoyed. 

The  South  victorious  would  be  doubtless  no  less  a  friend  of 
sUivery,  no  less  in  love  with  dominion,  tJian  in  former  times. 
The  enemies  of  slavery,  now  masters  of  their  own  policy,  would 
not  surely  be  made  more  moderate  by  separation.  Wliat  would 
the  Southern  Confederacy  be  to  the  North  ?  A  foreign  power 
established  in  America,  with  a  frontier  of  fifteen  hundred  miles 
— a  frontier  open  on  all  sides,  and  conseqncntly,  always  threat- 
ening or  thieatened.  This  power,  hostile  by  reason  of  its  vicin- 
ity, and  still  more  so  on  account  of  its  institutions,  would  pos- 
sess some  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  New  World. 
She  would  own  half  of  the  sea- coasts  of  the  Union — she  would 
command  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  inland  sea  one  tlnrd  the  size 
of  the  Mediterranean.     She  would  be  mistress  of  the  mouth  of 
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the  Mississippi,  and  could  at  lier  will  ruin  the  people  of  the 
West.  The  remnant  of  the  old  Union  must,  then,  always 
maintain  an  attitude  of  defense  towards  their  rivals.  Custom- 
house and  frontier  difficulties,  rivalries,  jealousies — all  the 
scouro-es  of  old  Europe,  would  at  once  overwhelm  America.  It 
would  be  necsssary  to  establish  custom-houses  over  an  extent  of 
five  hundred  leagues — to  construct  and  arm  forts  along  this 
immense  frontier,  support  a  large  standing  army  and  navy.  In 
other  words — they  must  renounce  the  old  constitution — weaken 
municipal  independence  and  concentrate  power.  Adieu  then 
to  the  old  and  glorious  liberty  !  Adieu  to  those  institutions 
which  made  America  the  common  country  of  all  those  who 
lacked  a  breathing  place  in  Europe.  Tlie  work  of  Washing- 
ton would  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  new  condition  of  things 
w^ould  be  full  of  difficulty  and  of  peril.  I  understand  how  such 
a  future  might  rejoice  the  people  who  can  never  pardon  Amer- 
ica her  prosperity  and  her  grandeur.  History  is  full  of  these 
deplorable  jealouses.  But  I  understand,  even  still  better  how 
a  people  accustomed  to  liberty  should  risk  their  last  man  and 
their  last  dollar  to  keep  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  and  I 
respect  it.  What  I  do  not  comprehend  is,  that  there  should  be 
found  in  Europe,  people,  calling  themselves  liberal,  who  reproach 
the  ISTorth  for  her  courageous  resistance,  and  counsel  a  shameful 
abdication.  The  war  is  a  terrible  evil ;  but  from  the  war  a 
durable  peace  may  spring.  The  South  may  be  worn  out  by  an 
exhausting  struggle.  The  old  Union  may  be  again  restored — 
the  future  may  be  saved.  But  what  can  be  the  issue  of  separ- 
ation, if  not  WAR  wrniouT  end  and  miseries  without  number  ? 
The  dismemberment  of  the  Union — the  renderino^  asunder  of 
the  country,  would  be  a  degkadation  without  remedy.  A  fate 
so  shameful  is  to  be  accepted,  only,  when  one  is  utterly  crushed 
out  and  trodden  under  foot. 

So  far  I  have  argued  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  South  would 
remain  an  independent  power.  But  unless  the  West  should 
join  the  Confederates,  re-establishing  a  Union  which  sliould 
exclude  New  England,  this  independence  is  a  chimera.  It 
might  last  a  fcvv'  years,  but  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  when  the 
West  shall  have  doubled  or  tripled  its  free  population,  what  will 
the  Confederacy  be — weakened,  per  force,  by  servile  cultiva- 
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tion — compared  to  a  people  of  tliirty  millions  of  men  shutting 
lier  in  on  two  sides  ?  In  self-defence  the  South  would  be  forced 
to  lean  on  Europe.  Her  existence  would  depend  on  her  being 
protected  by  a  maritime  power.  England  alone  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  guaranty  her  sovereignty.  This  would  be  a  new  danger 
for  free  America  and  for  Europe.  There  is  no  navy  in  the 
Southi  and  with  slavery  there  never  will  be  any.  England  at 
once  would  seize  the  monopoly  of  cotton,  and  would  furnish 
the  South  with  capital  and  ships.  In  two  words,  the  triumpli  of 
the  South  is  the  re-establishment  of  England  on  the  continent, 
whence  she  was  driven  by  the  policy  of  Louis  Sixteenth  and 
!N"apoleon.  It  w^eakens  neutrals,  it  entangles  France  again,  in 
all  tliose  vexed  questions  of  liberty  of  the  seas,  which  have  cost 
us  already  two  centuries  of  struggle  and  suffering.  The  Ameri- 
can Union,  while  defending  its  own  rights,  had  assured  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  The  Union  destroyed,  English  supremacy 
would  revive  again.  It  is  peace  banished  from  the  world  ;  it  is 
a  return  to  a  policy  which  has  so  far  only  favored  our  rivals. 

This  is  what  l^apoleon  felt  to  be  true — this  is  what  we  forget 
to-day.  It  would  seem  as  if  history  wxre  merely  a  collection 
of  pleasant  stories  to  amuse  children.  No  one  is  willing  to 
understand  the  lessons  of  the  past.  If  the  experience  of  our 
fathers  was  not  lost  upon  our  ignorance,  we  should  see 
that  in  defending  her  owm  independence,  and  in  main- 
taining the  national  unity,  the  North  defends  our  cause  as 
well  as  her  own.  All  our  prayers  would  be  for  the  triumph  of 
our  old  and  faithful  friends.  To  weaken  the  United  States  wdll 
be  to  weaken  ourselves.  At  the  first  quarrel  with  England  we 
shall  regret,  but  too  late,  that  we  abandoned  a  policy  w^hich 
for  forty  years  has  been  the  guaranty  of  our  own  safety. 

In  writing  these  pages,  I  do  not  expect  to  convert  those  -who 
have  in  their  hearts  an  innate  sympathy  for  slavery.  I  write 
for  those  honest  souls,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  enticed  by 
the  great  words  of  national  independence,  paraded  before  th.eir 
eyes  purposely  to  deceive  and  delude  them.  The  South  has 
never  been  threatened.  To-day  she  might  come  back  into 
the  Union,  even  with  her  slaves.  It  is  only  demanded  of  her 
not  to  destroy  the  national  unity,  and  not  to  subvert  liberty. 
We  cannot  repeat  it  too  often  :  the  JSTorth  is  not  the  aggressor. 
It  only  defends,  as  every  true  citizen  should,  the  national  com- 
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pact,  the  inteo;rity  of  the  countiy.  It  is  sad  timt  it  lins  found 
so  little  siipjjort  ill  Eiii'ope,  and  eyjjcciciily  in  Fi'aiice.  They 
relied  on  lis — in  lis  they  placed  their  triiRr— and  we  have 
abandoned  thera  as  if  the  sacred  v«;ords  of  Countk'y  ;in>!  oF 
Liberty  no  longei"  awoke  a  respon^se  in  our  lieiirts  Wliat  lias 
become  of  the  days  when  the  whole  of  Fi'ance  a|)plaiidei!  \\\" 
yoiino'  Lafayeite,  as  lie  buckled  on  his  sword  in  the  cause  o: 
America?  Who  has  imitated  hi'.n,  w^iio  has  recalled  that  uloi  i 
oils  memory?  Have  we  grown  so  old  as  to  have  fori^utten  ah 
that? 

What  will  be  the  issue  of  the  war?  It  is  impossible  to  f  i-e 
see.  The  South  may  succeed.  The  North  may  he  divided  and 
exhausted  by  intestine  strife.  The  Usiion  is,  pe'rhaps,  even  now, 
but  a  great  meinory.  But  wiiatever  .may  be  the  tntnre,  oi- 
wiiatever  fortune^  may  attend  it,  the  duty  of  every  man  wlm 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  success  of  tlic 
present  liour,  is  to  sustain  and  encoui-age  the  Noi-th  to  the  "hi^:. 
—to  condemn  those  wlio-e  arnbitic^n  tlireatens  to  destroy  the 
most  perfect  and  the  most  jxitriohc  work  of  h.um  i.ity — to  re- 
main faithful  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and,  even  after  dei'ent,  to 
those,  who  will   have  fousrhfc  to  the  last  moment  for  Eight  ana 
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THE  VENOM  AHD  THE  AlfTIBOTE. 


COPPERHEAD  DECLARATIONS. 


Eead  the  following  declarations  of  Copperhead 
speakers,  candidates,  and  newspapers  in  this 
State,  which  show  the  spirit  of  the  traitors  who 
are  now  attempting  to  gain  ascendency  in  ]S"ew 
Hampshire  for  the  encouragement  of  the  rebels 
in  their  hellish  attempt  to  subvert  our  noble  and 
beneficent  Government : 

"  If  the  South  need  any  assistance,  /  will  go 

out  and  assist  them /  won't  do  a  thing  to 

sustain  the  President,  the  Administration,  Con- 
gress, or  any  of  the  piratical  crew  that  have  con- 
trol of  this  Government.  /  won't  do  anything 
that  can  be  interpreted  as  in  any  wag  supporting 

this  war I  am  personally  acquainted  with 

Jefferson  Davis,  I  have  seen  letters  from  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  wonderful  executive  power  and 
firmness  of  will,  and  the  only  one  who  could  have 
successfully   conducted   the    South    through  _  her 

present    struggle President     Lincoln    is    a 

knave,  an  imbecile,  a  usurper,  and  a  tyrant,  who 

curses  the  country  with  his  Administration 

Poor,  miserable,  ignorant,  lousy  negro The 

blood-thirsty  followers  of  beasts,  the  clergy  "-John 
H.  George,  Copperhead  Candidate  for  Congress  in 
2d  District. 

"The  Abolitionists  were  a  more  insidious  and 
dangerous  foe  than  the  Southern  rebels.  The 
war  had  been  brought  on  by  the  clamor  of  Abo- 
litionists. The  question  now  at  issue  was, 
whether  the  President's  Proclamation  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  Abo- 
litionism should  be  put  down.  The  Democratic 
Party  was  for  putting  down  the  Abolitionists,  and 
maintaining  the  institution  of  Slavery  undis- 
turbed. He  (Minot)  was  personally  opposed  to 
Abolition,  and  in  favor  of  the  perpetuity  of 
Slavery.  A  Convention  should  be  called  after 
proclaiming  an  armistice,  for  arranging  a  Peace 
I  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  by  mutual  compro- 
]^mise." — Josiah  Minot,  intimate  personal  and  po- 
lotical  friend  of  Pierce,  and  the  chief  manager  of 
i  ike  Copperhead  Party,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Can- 
iter  bury. 

I     "Gentlemen,  radical  Abolitionism  must  be  put 


I  down.  This  great  and  glorious  country  will  be 
shattered  into  fragments,  if  it  is  not,  or  else  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  last  brought  under  the  iron 
rule  of  military  despotism." — Ira  A.  Eastman, 
Copperhead  Candidate  for  Governor,  in  speech  of 
acceptance. 

"  I  am  a  rebsl.  I  was  locked  up  forty  days 
in  a  jail  I  never  saw  the  inside  of  before,  because 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  free  government  for  white 
people,  and  not  for  niggers.  Slavery  is  eight. 
It  cannot  be  proved  that  slavery  is  a  sin.  Any 
physician  can  disprove  that  position.  The  fore- 
arms of  negroes  are  four  inches  longer  than  those 
of  a  white  man's.  They  never  sprung  from 
Adam.  God  never  made  an  animal,  except  a 
skunk,  that  smells  half  so  bad.  I  am  death  on 
MiNisTEEs.  They  have  been  preaching  the  negro 
twenty-five  years,  but  I  haven't  heard  them  for 
ten  years,  because  I  haven't  been  inside  of  a 
church  for  that  period.  They  are  always  preach- 
ing the  negro,  and  in  my  town  they  haven't  con- 
verted any  souls  for  a  good  many  years.  Niggers 
are  their  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  lodging. 
Go  home  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.'' — Dr. 
Nat.  Batchelder,  a  leading  Copperhead,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Rockingham  County  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, in  speech  at  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Wolfborough  News  publishes  a  communi- 
cation, in  which  it  is  asserted  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  ministers,  and  four-fifths  of  those 
who  attend  church  regularly,  vote  the  Republi- 
can ticket ;  and  the  writer  inquires  why  this  is  so. 
Admitting  the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  one  of  them 
accounts  for  the  other — the  first  for  the  last. 
The  ministers  not  only  vote  the  Republican 
ticket,  but  they  are  generally  active  political 
fuglers  (on  the  sly),  and  preach  far  more  politics 
than  religion  from  their  so-called  "  sacred  desks." 
The  consequence  is,  Democrats  will  not  go  to  hear 
them;  they  first  became  disgusted  with  this 
shameful  and  dishonest  conduct  of  the  priests,  and 
then  as  their  treachery  to  duty,  principle,  and 
country,  became  more  apparent,  the  great  mass  of 
Democrats  instinctively  resolved  to  give  them  no 
countenance  or  support.  Here  we  have  the 
reason  for  one  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  Neios 
writer — and  ample  reason  it  is.    As  to  the  reason 


for  the  other — the  fact  that  the  mass  of  ministers 
are  Republicans — we  account  for  it  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  natui-al  affinity.  A  chiss  of  men  who  are 
ever  7neddleso'ine,  sche7nina,  and  diKposed  to  rule, 
are  naturally  attracted  to  a  corrupt,  unscrupulous, 
and  revolutionary  party,  which  delights  iu  tur- 
moil and  public  peril,  and  labors  to  destroy  tlie 
institutions  of  our  fathers,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  own  lease  of  power,  which  they  use  only  for 
the  promotion  of  their  own  private  interests." — 
iV".  //.  Patriot,  Feb.  lij th,  IS 63. 


"The  greatest  crime 
ever  committed  by  a 
Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
free  people  has 
perpetrated  by 
President  in  the 
mulgation  of 
Emancipation  Procla- 
mation."—iV".  II.  Pa- 
triot, Jan.  '7. 


been 
the 

pro- 
the 


"  The  most  startling 
political  crime,  the  most 
stupid  political  blunder, 
3'et  known  in  American 
history,  has  now  been 
consummated.  The  pro- 
mised Proclamation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  de- 
cree the  abolition  of 
negro  Slavery  is  laid 
before  the  reader  this 
morning."  —  Ridiraond 
Examiner,  Jan.  lih. 

"  It  is  thne  for  a  separation  of  the  country.  I 
have  a  7nind  to  sell  my  property  and  go  South." — 
Daniel  Marcy,  Copperhead  Candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  the  lat  District. 

"  Rather  than  that  the  Emancipation  Proclam- 
ation should  he  enforced,  and  Slavery  be  abol- 
ished, I  would  prefer  that  the  Government  should 
be  DESTROYED." — William  Barns,  Copperhead  Can- 
didate for  Congress  in  3d  District,  in  recent 
speeches. 


OPINIONS    OF    HEW    HAMPSHIRE 
EOLDISR3. 


The  following  letter  from  John  A.  Preston,  of 
Plymouth,  a  life-long  Democrat,  now  a  member 
of  the  lith  N.  H.  regiment,  speaks  for  itself. 
The  views  of  Mr.  Preston  having  been  misrep- 
resented by  the  copperheads,  he  has  concluded 
to  set  himself  right,  and  has  done  it.     He  says: 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Fellows,  I  am  going  to  write 
a  word  about  the  copperhead.  When  I  read  of 
the  copperheads  in  the  Granite  State, — the  peace 
party, — when  Jeff,  says  he  would  not  make  peace 
on  any  conditions  whatever  with  the  "  Yankees," 
it  makes  the  blood  boil  within  my  veins,  to  think 
we  came  out  here  to  fight  for  the  Government, 
•while  they  at  home  are  fighting  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  at  the  same  time  wishing  us  de- 
feated, and  that  we  never  should  return  ;  and 
•when  we  are  enduring  the  hardships  of  a  soldier, 
and  exposing  ourselves  to  sickness  and  death,  they 
at  home  are  making  political  capital  out  of  it. 


Such  men — are  they  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try ?  No,  for  party  spirit.  God  will  have  a 
reckoning  with  the  scoundrels.  These  are  the 
men  who  will  support  George  for  a  seat  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  But,  sir,  if  this  regiment  ever 
should  return  to  the  Granite  State,  I  would  re- 
commend that  when  they  come  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  they  charge  bayonets  and  march 
through  the  State  at  double  quick,  and  clean 
every  copperhead  out  to  Canada  line.  You  may 
think  I  am  rather  hard  on  the  "  secesh  ;"  but  I 
have  seen  enough  in  your  State,  and  I  see  enough 
here  to  convince  me  that  the  world  would  be  bet- 
ter off  without  them.  And,  sir,  I  do  believe  if 
they  would  burn  them  at  the  stake  (the  rope, 
powder,  and  ball  would  be  too  good  for  their  black 
infamy),  I  say  if  they  would  burn  them,  it  would 
be  the  means  of  doing  more  good  to  put  down  this 
rebellion,  than  it  would  to  raise  six  hundred  thou- 
sand more  of  the  best  troops  that  ever  tvod  the 
soil.  Let  every  man  shoulder  his  gun  to  fight  for 
the  old  fl.ig ;  let  us  arm  the  negroes  ;  and  use 
every  means  to  put  down  the  serpent,  and  damned 
be  the  man  that  acts  iu  concert  with  Jeff.  Davis  k 
Co.         *         *        * 

"  Yours,  ever, 

"  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 
«  Co.  H.,  14th  P.egt.  N.  H.  Vols." 

The  following  is  from  a  member  of  2d  N.  H. 
regiment,  who  is  disabled  by  wounds  and  sick- 
ness. He  writes  to  a  friend  in  Concord,  under 
date  of  Feb.  26,  1863  : 

"I  never  felt  the  force  of  circurastannea  asl 
do  now.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great  struggle 
in  New  Hampshire.  I  can  do  no  more  for  my 
country  in  the  ranks.  I  feel  most  anxious  to  cast 
my  vote  against  such  traitors  as  you  mention  in 
your  epistle.  Now,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
see  some  of  the  persons  who  have  the  control  of 
the  check-list  in  my  ward,  and  get  my  name  on, 
I  will  be  much  obliged.  One  vote  is  but  a  small 
thing,  I  know,  but  it  may  lead  to  great  results — 
besides,  I  must  do  my  duty.  You  are  correct  in  i 
your  belief  that  *  there  are  persons  using  every 
means  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.'  la- 
deed,  their  proper  name  is  *  Legion  ;'  like  the  > 
poisonous  serpent  whose  name  they  appropriately 
bear,  they  invade  the  most  sacred  places,  and  in- 
fuse their  deadly  poison  wherever  they  find  a  vic- 
tim.        -^         *         ^ 

"  Believe  me  your  friend  and  fellow-laborer  for 
the  right. 

"  A.  F." 

A  member  of  the  12th  N.  H.   regiment  writes 

to  his  fnends  iu  Gilmanton,  under  date  of  Feb, 

27th: 

"  I  would  vote  for  a  democrat,  as  quick  as  for 
one  of  any  party,  if  he  was  for  the  prosecution  of 


the  war  clear  to  the  extreine,  in  order  to  preserve 
our  Union.  But  I  cannot  see  it  in  the  democratic 
platform,  nor  in  their  candidate's  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  treason  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  all  they  look  for  or  hope  is  to  get  the  power 
in  New  Hampshire.  'I'alk  of  peace  at  this  hour! 
None  but  political  jackasses  will  do  it.  The  cry 
of  '  concession  and  conciliation,'  the  '  ConsUtu 
tion  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  teas' — isn't  this 
good  language  to  deceive  those  who  are  a  little 
ahaki/,  and  haven't  got  courage,  or,  in  other  words, 
have  got  a  weak  back?  It  isn't  any  use  to  evade 
it.  We  have  been  grinding  the  axe  that  has  sev- 
ered the  cords  that  bound  human  beings  to  op- 
pression— beings  tjiat  are  equal  by  nature  to  our- 
selves. We  have  our  duty  before  us;  let  us  do 
it  fearlessly  ;  do  not  fold  your  arms,  while  our 
blood  is  washing  the  earth  of  this  curse  of  slavery. 
Althoiigli  we  have  met  with  defeats  on  the  battle- 
field, it  doesn't  prove  that  our  cause  is  not  just 
Thoee  defeats  will,  at  last,  rest  on  the  heads  of 
our  enemies,  and  the  traitors,  both  North  and 
South.  *  *  Now,  as  fathers,  friends,  and 
men,  vote  at  the  polls  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
Mai-ch  next,  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  for  all 
ages  ;  for  you  are  now  making  History,  a  Text- 
book of  Freedom,  a  Bible  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
forever.  *  *  Let  us  stand  by  our  good 
old  country,  one  and  all.  Friends  at  home,  raise 
your  voice,  and  vote  in  its  behalf  ;  and  we  as  sol- 
diers will  raise  our  arms  in  its  defence.  I  hope  to 
hear  good  news  from  the  Nssv  Hampshire  elec- 
tion. 

"  G." 

Another  Gilmanton  man,  a  member  of  the  12th 
Regiment,  writes  to  his  brother  as  follows,  under 
date  of  Feb.  18th: 

"  I  say  sustain  the  Administration  by  all  means. 
I  have  offered  my  life,  and  cannot  my  friends  and 
neiglibors  give  their  votes?  But  be  sure  and 
vote  for  men  that  will  carry  out  those  principles 
for  which  you  elect  them.  Thp  nnly  lines  that 
can  now  be  drawn  are  to  be  drawn  between  loyal 
men  and  traitors.  *  *  We  have  had  reverses  in 
the  army,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  Rebels  have 
taken  half  so  much  courage  from  these  as  they 
do  from  a  divided  North;  for  at  the  time  of  the 
New  York  election,  the  rebel  pickets  would  sing 
out  to  ours,  to  know  if  they  had  heard  from 
New  York.  *  *  Now,  can  any  honest  man  lay 
the  blame  of  the  continuation  of  the  war  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  ?  Hasn't  he  done  everything 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  close  this  thing  up  ? 
And,  as  a  last  resort,  hp  has  come  out  with  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  now  let  us  fight 
Tinder  this  banner  of  liberty  for  all  men,  as  long 
as  we  did  without  it.  If  something  is  not  accom- 
plished, then  we  shall  have  this  consolation,  that 
we  haye  left  no  stone  unturned.     The  Democratic 


Party  are  giving  the  last  dying  struggle.  They 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
working  upon  the  tender  hearts  of  those  who 
have  friends  out  here  exposed  to  death  by  disease 
and  bullets,  and  there  are  so  many  that  live  for 
self,  and  not  principle,  it  is  not  hard  to  gain  victims 
in  this  way.  Now,  I  hope  the  legal  voters  of  New 
Hampshire  will  not  be  biased  by  party  prejudices, 
but  on  the  10th  day  of  March  next,  will  elect 
patriotic  men  to  fill  the  offices." 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  a  member  of 
the  12th  Regiment  to  his  friends  in  Concord,  under 
date  of  Feb.  23d : 

"  There  is  quite  a  feeling  in  this  Regiment,  as 
to  how  New  Hampshire  will  go  next  March.  If 
the  soldiers  could  only  vote,  the  Republican  party 
would  carry  the  State  by  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  that  such  '  Democrats  '  as  John  H. 
George,  Di".  Batchelder,  Tom  Whipple  &  Co., 
would  take  themselves  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  jump  off  to  ^  where,  de  Lord  knows  where  P 
I  don't  see  for  my  life  why  the  loyal  citizens  of 
Concord  will  allow  such  a  man  as  John  George  to 
dwell  among  them.  If  we  boys  had  him  out 
here,  we  would  send  to  his  '  Father  down  below.^ 
If  the  'Democrats'  should  succeed  in  carrying 
the  State,  we  (the  soldiers)  would  like  to  take  the 
job  of  'cleaning  out,'  the  whole  race  of  them. 
Only  think  liow  they  would  rejoice  at  the  South, 
if  the  so-called  'Democracy'  of  New  Hampshire 
should  be  triumphant.  God  forbid!  Every  Dem- 
ocratic victory  at  the  North  encourages  the  Reb- 
els, and  only  draws  the  halter  tighter  around  our 
necks.  If  I  could  only  find  words  to  express  my 
thoughts  of  those  '  Secesh  villians' — the  Demo- 
crats, or  '  Copperheads,'  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly called — I  would  try  and  write  them  for  the 
press.  All  I  can  say  is,  when  we  '  clean  out'  the 
rebels  in  the  South,  which  I  am  confident  we 
shall  do  ere  long,  we  will  show  their  '  friends'  at 
the  North  what  we  can  do,  by  sending  them  '  On 
the  other  side  of  Jordan.'  I  wish  that  I  could  be 
at  home  to  vote,  but  I  cannot.  Tell  father  to  be 
sure  and  vote.  The  '  Copperheads'  must  not  and 
shall  not  carry  the  State. 

"  I.  C.  E." 

It  having  been  currently  reported  by  the  Cop- 
perheads that  the  Deerfield  "boys"  in  the  11th 
Rt'giment  had,  with  only  two  exceptions,  turned 
Democrats,  and  the  repot  reaching  the  brave 
boys  themselves,  they  were  justly  indignant,  and 
have  sent  the  following  protest.  In  a  private 
note  they  say  that  every  one  who  ever  was  a 
Republican,  now  with  Co.  B,  signed  this  protest, 
except  one,  and  that  he  hid  himself  in  a  cellar  on 
the   day  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  if 


the  Democrats  want  him,  let  them  take  him.  They 
say  that  they  can  face  the  cannon  of  the  traitors, 
South,  but  that  they  will  not  be  lied  about  by 
the  aiders  and  abettors  of  Treason,  North,  to  help 
in  the  unholy  work  of  giving  New  Hampshire 
into  the  hands  of  Pierce  and  his  co-conspirators. 
They  urge  us  to  win  an  old-fashioned  victory, 
saying  that  "  a  Republican  triumph"  in  the  old 
Granite  State  would  give  almost  aa  much  joy  to 
the  Eleventh,  as  a  victory  in  the  field.  Here  is 
their  protest : 

"Newport  News,  Feb.  14,  1863. 

We,  the  members  of  Co.  B,  11th  N.  H.  V.,  to 
correct  the  report  that  has  been  criculated  to  the 
effect  that  we  have  renounced  Republican  and 
embraced  Democratic  doctrines,  do  declare  that 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  report. 
We  were  Republicans  when  we  left  Deerfield,  we 
are  Republicans  now,  and,  were  we  permitted  to 
vote,  would,  as  ever,  support  the  same  ticket,  for 
we  have  seen  nothing  since  our  connection  with 
the  army,  neither  in  the  policy  of  the  war  or  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  to  call  for 
a  change  in  our  sentiments.  We  are  willing  to 
support  any  men  or  any  measures  consistent 
with  civilized  warfare,  which  tend  to  a  success- 
ful ending  of  the  war;  but  we  are  unwilling,  we 
protest  against  our  opponents  using  such  false 
reports,  to  our  injury  or  the  injury  of  our  coun- 
try's holy  cause.     Signed — 

Lieut.  J.  Harris  Cram,  Sergt.  Merrill  Johnson, 
Sergt.  Geo.  W.  Harvey,  Sergt.  Winthrop  A.  Hil- 
ton, Geo.  E.  Johnson,  John  L.  B.  Thompson,  J. 
H.  Batchelder,  Rufus  P.  George,  Wra.  H.  H. 
Lang,  Charles  H.  Boody,  Charles  H.  Thompson, 
William  H.  Parsons,  Albert  M.  Harvey,  James 
Ritchie,  William  Richie,  Sherman  F.  Hildreth. 

LET  the  men  of  New  Hampshire  as  they  go  to 


the  ballot-box  on  the  10th  of  March,  REMEMBER, 
these  words  addressed  to  them  by  the  Fourteenth 
regiment : 

So  long  as  great  national  peril  impends,  while 
war  exists,  while  great  armies  are  marshalled  ia 
the  field,  and  the  Government  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  avert  a  final  catastrophe,  common  sense 
teaches  that  the  conduct  of  factious  citizens  at 
THE  North,  whether  combined  in  party  organiza- 
tions or  as  individuals  giving  utterance  to  a  fault- 
finding spirit,  is  monstrous  treason.  The  memo- 
ries of  many  battle-fields,  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  our  noble  slain,  the  sufi"eyng3  and  hard- 
ships of  those  who  still  survive,  ready  in  defence 
of  our  beloved  country  to  obey  the  soldier's  sum- 
mons to  the  deadly  strife,  plead  trumpet-tongued 
against  the  deep  damnation  of  these  Northern 
traitors.  Our  army  has  a  claim  upon  the  moral 
support  of  every  man  who  remains  at  home,  and 
that  support  will  be  most  rigorously  exacted.  If 
not  given  willingly  now,  we  lift  a  imrning  voice 
against  the  dreadful  retribution  that  awaits  all  re- 
creants when  our  triumphant  hosts  shall  return  to 
their  homes.  WJioso  soweth  to  the  witid  shall  reap 
the  whirlwind. 


INDIANA  OFPIOERS— RESOLUTIONS. 

Bear  in  Mind  the  following  patriotic  appeal  of 
the  Indiana  Army  Officers — all  Democrats — in 
their  recent  Address  to  the  Democracy  of  their 
State : 

Tlie   Rebels   of  the  South   are  leaning  on   the 

Northern  Democracy  for  support ;  and  it  is  un- 
questionably true,  that  unjustifiable  opposition  to 
the  Administration  is  giving  AID  and  COMFORT 
to  the  ENEMY.  In,  the  dark  hour  of  our  country'' s 
trial,  there  is  but  one  road  to  success  and  PEACE,, 
a7id  that  is,  to  be  as  firmly  united  for  our  Govern- 
ment as  the  Rebels  are  against  it. 
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It  has  lately  become  the  fashion  to  say  that,  with  regard  to 
their  interest  in  the  present  most  unhappy  war,  the  women  of 
the  ISTorth  have  not  equalled  those  of  the  South  in  patriotic  in- 
terest, labors,  and  sacrifices.  The  first  utterer  of  this  opinion 
probably  aimed  at  nothing  more  tlian  a  sensational  paragraph; 
for  had  there  been  any  more  serious  or  earnest  intent,  some 
specifications  would  have  been  given,  that  those  accused  might 
have  had  either  the  opportunity  to  defend  themselves,  or  valu- 
able hints  for  their  future  guidance  and  incitement  to  duty. 
One  writer  says — and  this  is  as  distinct  a  form  of  the  accusa- 
tion as  any  we  remember  to  have  met  with  :  "  But  for  the 
^'  courage  and  energy  of  the  women  of  the.  South,  we  believe 
"  the  Kebellion  would  not  have  survived  to  tjiis  time.  Had 
"  the  women  of  the  North  with  like  zeal  addressed  themselves 
*'  to  the  work  of  encouraging  a  loyal  and  devoted  spirit  among 
"  us,  the  copperhead  conspirac}^  in  behalf  of  the  enemy  would 
"  have  been  strangled  at  its  birth,  and  the  rebels  would  have 
"  learned,  long  ago,  the  futility  of  expecting  aid  and  comfort 
*'  from  such  a  source."  This  is  so  vague  a  charge  that  we  may 
be  excused  for  doubting  whether  the  writer  himself  knew  ex- 


actly  what  lie  did  mean.    It  looks  very  like  an  expression  of 
the  feeling  we  are  apt  to  indulge  when  things  do  not  go  well — 
a  desire  to  find  somebody  to  throw  the  blame  on.     There  has 
certainly  been  room  for  reproacli,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  W5  to 
lie  among  loyal  women,    A  gentleman  from  whom  we  might 
have  expected  something  nobler,  lately  did  his  part  towards 
giving  currency  to  a  report  too  vague  to  be  fair,  in  the  course 
of  a  speech,  whose  loyal  fervor,  arising  in  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter, called  the  attention  as  it  received  tlie  plaudits  of  all  good 
citizens,  throughout  the  land.     And  we  find  in  the  written  ex~ 
pression  of  a  lady  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  March, 
1863,  one  whose  sharp  dicta  are  winged  with  such  vehemence 
that  they  must  doubtless  sink  deep  in  every  mind  within  their 
reach,  such  words  as  these:  "  The  women  of  to-day  have  not 
"  come  up  to  the  level  of  to-day.  They  do  not  stand  abreast  with 
"  its  issues.     They  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  its  great  argu- 
*'  ment.   I  have  beheld,  O  Dorcasses!  with  admiration  and  grati- 
"  tude,  the  coats  and  garments,  the  lint  and  bandages  which 
"  you  have  made.     Tender  hearts,  if  you  could  have  finished 
"  the  war  with  your  needles,  it  would  have  been  finished  long 
"  ago  ;  but  stitching  does  not  crush  rebellion,  does  not  annihi- 
^'  late  treason,  or  hew  traitors  in  pieces  before  the  Lord.  *    *     * 
"  The  war  cannot  be  finished  by  sheets  and  pillow-cases.     Some- 
"  times  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  it  cannot  be  finished  till 
*'•'  we  have  flung  them  all  away."     And  so  on,  through  a  very 
animated  address,  which  we  should  all  read  and  ponder,  for  we 
have  much  to  learn.     But  the  image  which  rises  spontaneously 
in  the  mind  as  we  read  the  exhortations  to  loyal  women,  is  that 
of  "  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,"  a  loyal  woman  of  old, 
whose  "  soul  of  fire,"  "  burning  white  and  strong  and  steady," 
enabled  her  with  her  own  hand  to  drive  a  nail  throus-h  and 
through  the  temples  of  her  sleeping  enemy-guest,  so  as  to  pin 
him  to  the  ground  in  her  tent,  to  which  she  had  tempted  him 
by  the  oiffer  of  much-needed  refreshment.     "  At  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  ;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell 
down  dead.     The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
cried  through    the    lattice,   "VYliy   is  his    chariot  so  long  in 
coming  ?  "  *    This  is  a  heroine  quite  after  the  Southern  pattern, 

*  Judges,  Chap.  V. 


if  we  may  believe  reports,  bnt  not  one  whose  ferocious  pa- 
triotism could  ever  become  attractive  to  the  women  of  the 
North.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  radical  difference  between  the 
women  of  the  two  sections.  We  knew  it  before  there  was  a 
thought  of  war  (on  our  part),  and  we  have  become  still  more 
thoroughly  aware  of  it  since. 

"  That  bright  and  fierce  and  ficMe  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North." 

The  gist  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  our  deficiency  in  the 
present  crisis,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  we  have  not 
shown  passion  enough  ;  that  we  have  acted  naturally,  in  short. 
Why  should  we  simulate  a  "  white  heat "  if  we  did  not  feel  it, 
or  see  any  occasion  for  it  ?  The  time  may  come  when  our  pa- 
triotic fire  will  need  no  incitement ;  when  the  "  sacred  fury  " 
will  burn  of  itself,  as  alone  it  should  burn.  When  it  does,  it 
will  be  no  straw- blaze  of  excitement,  calling  the  eyes  of  spec- 
tators and  dying  out  easily,  if  not  fed  by  new  supplies  of  its 
vain  fuel.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  only  obvious  duties  and 
anxiously  fulfilled  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  It  is  a  solemn 
truth  that  notwithstanding  all  the  outrages  of  our  traitorous  as- 
sailants, we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  get  personally  angry 
with  them.  N'ot  that  we  do  not  from  our  souls  hate  and  despise 
traitors  and  treachery,  but  that  the  ol4  habit  of  friendship  with 
our  Southern  neighbors  makes  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  connect 
those  feelings  with  them  and  make  it  personal. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  great  body  of  loyal  women 
should  quietly  accept  the  derogatory  comparison  alluded  to. 
They  must  be  permitted  indignantly  to  repel  the  charge  of  in- 
difterence,  and  to  call  upon  those  who  originated  and  those  who 
have  echoed  it,  for  some  specifications.  If  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  our  soldiers,  far  awa}^  and  looking  homeward,  they  must 
deny  the  impeachment.  To  leave  their  brave  defenders,  who 
have  offered  their  lives  a  ransom  for  us  at  home,  and  who  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  us  every  service,  every  sympathy,  every 
tender  and  devoted  feeling  that  our  souls  are  capable  of,  to  leave 
them  to  believe  that  we  tacitly  confess  a  shameful  delinquency, 
would  be  to  forget  what  is  due  to  ourselves  and  to  them.  Sol- 
diers I  you  can  speak  for  us.     Have  we  been  indifferent  to  your 


wants  and  sufferings ;  have  we  chilled  your  noble  devotion  by 
our  faint-hearted  words ;  have  our  letters  to  you  breathed  a 
spirit  of  discontent  and  repining,  or  failed  to  hail  your  enthu- 
siasm and  give  the  full  measure  of  praise  and  joy  to  your  heroic 
achievements  ?  You  who  have  lately,  in  a  time  of  need,  spoken 
so  nobly  for  your  country  and  its  government,  to  the  confusion 
of  blatant  traitors,  lift  your  voices  once  more,  in  behalf  of  the 
loyal  women  who  await  you  at  home !  Say  whether  the  tender- 
ness which  is  our  glory  is  of  that  fatal  kind  which  unnerves  its 
object,  or  of  that  nobler  sort  which  makes  his  arm  irresistible 
through  the  courage  it  inspires  in  his  heart !  Speak  the  truth 
of  us  as  yoTi  know  it,  and  we  will  accept  it  even  though  it  re- 
buke and  humble  us  !  ' 

The  form  of  the  accusation  which  touches  us  so  nearly  is  that 
of  a  comparison  between  the  women  of  the  two  parts  of  our 
country,  as  now  divided  or  sought  to  be  divided  by  the  present 
bitter  contest.  No  other  measure  is  proposed  for  our  duty  than 
what  the  Southern  women  are  supposed  to  have  done.  It 
would  certainly  be  difficult  to  find  proper  and  sufficient  ma- 
terial for  the  implied  contrast.  Whoever  set  the  idea  afloat 
did  not  claim  to  have  access  to  any  extraordinary  sources  of 
information  on  either  side,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
having  drawn  his  conclusion  from  what  he,  like  others,  had 
seen  in  the  public  prjg^te, — the  accounts  of  "  regular"  and 
"special"  correspondents;  anecdotes  reported  by  casual  ob- 
servers ;  intercepted  letters  ;  and  the  stories  of  refugees  or  re- 
turned prisoners,  as  to  the  spirit  and  behavior  of  Southern 
women ;  while  as  to  Northern  women  a  good  deal  of  pains 
should  have  been  taken,  by  one  who  desired  to  judge  and  speak 
fairly,  to  discover  what  they  were  thinking  and  doing,  since 
they  are  especially  careful  not  to  get  into  the  newspapers, 
whether  for  good  or  evil.  Public  notice  they  consider  not  a 
reward,  but  a  misfortune,  and  are  ready,  when  it  happens  to 
them,  to  ask,  "  What  wrong  or  foolish  thing  have  I  done  V* 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  pains  having  been  taken  in  the 
case,  and  therefore,  even  allowing  that  from  public  sources  there 
might  be  drawn  anything  like  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  Southern  women,  there  does  not  appear,  nor  can  there  have 
existed,  any  grounds  for  conchisions  worthy  of  respect  as  to  the 


sentimenta  or  actions  of  those  of  the  North.  This  statement 
will  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  know  us,  to  be  literally  and 
exactly  correct.  We  have  made  no  public  demonstrations. 
The  Southern  people  are  obviously  more  demonstrative  than 
W'e,  and  it  is  natural  for  superficial  observers  to  conclude  that 
the  side  which  makes  the  greatest  display  has  felt  most  warmly 
and  made  the  most  effort  and  sacrifice.  We  could  not  imitate 
them,  and  should  be  contemptible  if  we  tried.  The  feelings  of 
Northern  women  are  rather  deep  than  violent;  their  sense  of 
duty  is  a  quiet  and  constant  rather  than  a  headlong  or  im- 
petuous impulse.  It  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  them  that 
any  parade  of  sentiment  is  not  unbecoming  or  even  ridiculous. 
Among  us  it  is  only  the  more  shallow  and  evanescent  feelings  that 
seek  the  light.  We  never  say  much  about  our  patriotism  ;  we 
should  as  soon  think  of  entertaining  the  world  by  protestations 
of  affection  for  our  parents  or  our  children.  We  are  willing 
and  glad  to  live  and  labor  for  their  sakes,  even,  if  need  were, 
to  die  for  them,  God  giving  us  grace.  But  we  should  scarcely 
think  of  publishing  this  feeling  of  devotion,  far  less  of  priding 
ourselves  on  what  we  should  blush  not  to  feel.  This  settled 
aversion  to  show  in  matters  of  the  heart,  no  doubt  subjects 
Nortliern  women  to  the  imputation  of  coldness,  but  it  is  better 
to  accept  than  to  transgress  the  inborn  sense  of  propriety  which 
demands  self-restraint. 

Perhaps  this  habitual  reserve  or  self-control  is  sometimes 
carried  too  far,  as  it  may  occasionally  circumscribe  their  influ- 
ence by  lessening  the  sphere  of  their  example.  Instinct,  educa- 
tion, and  habit,  all  prompt  them  to  err  rather  on  that  side  than 
on  the  other.  Passionate  utterance  is  no  evidence  of  right  feel- 
ing; it  is  too  often  the  mere  ebullition  of  that  which  has  no 
support  in  reason  or  principle.  Yet  passion  in  a  noble  cause 
may  be  both  natural  and  useful,  and  it  certainly  becomes  us  to 
think  whether  our  too-carefully  restrained  manner  may  not 
bring  reproach  upon  our  noble  cause.  We  might  at  least  ex- 
tract so  much  good  from  the  bitter  things  put  forth  against  us, 
as  the  ancient  Britons  are  said  to  have  compounded  healing 
medicines  from  the  gall  of  their  slain  enemies. 

After  all,  Christian  women  must  be  no  boasters.   When  they 
have  "  done  all,"  they  are  bound  to  feel  themselves  "  uuprofit- 


able  servants,"  and  to  seek  no  reward  from  the  applause  of 
man.  During  this  war,  how  many  such  silent  heroines  have 
suffered  and  died  among  us  !  Who  can  tell  how  many  lovely 
women — not  hirelings,  but  belonging  to  rich  and  prosperous 
families — have  sunk  under  their  labors  in  our  hospitals,  or  died 
of  disease  contracted  there  !  Who  knows  their  number,  or  has 
recorded  for  the  public  eye  their  service  and  suffering  ?  There 
will  come  a  time  when  we  can  sit  down  and  reckon  up  the 
fearful  loss  brought  upon  us  by  the  wild  and  cruel  indulgence 
of  unhallowed  passions  in  those  to  whom  passion  seems  better 
than  reason.  When  that  time  comes,  it  will  be  due  to  the 
loved  and  lost  that  it  shall  be  known  how  they  lived,  and  why 
they  died  ;  and  in  the  revelations  of  the  hour  it  will  become 
evident  that  under  a  calm  and  self-restrained  exterior  may  be 
hidden  a  holy  patriotic  fire  which  consumes  its  tenement  that 
it  may  give  light  and  life  to  the  suffering.  Then,  perhaps,  some 
who  rashly  judge  of  love  of  country  by  the  noise  it  makes  may 
see  cause  to  repent  their  hasty  conclusions. 

At  first,  before  we  learned  what  was  the  temper  of  the  South, 
we  did  not  anticipate  any  occasion  for  private  and  personal 
sacrifices.  We  did  not  even  believe  the  possibility  of  war  upon 
such  grounds  as  were  alleged.  We  fancied  that  good  sense, 
justice,  patriotism  ;  the  recollection  of  oft-repeated  and  re- 
cent oaths  of  unswerving  alJegiance  ;  a  feeling  of  brotherhood 
which  would  fain  try  every  method  of  accommodation  before 
resorting  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  the  sword, — that  these 
and  a  thousand  other  elements  of  peace  would  be  found  powerful 
in  averting  a  contest  so  fatal  to  our  reputation  as  a  nation,  so 
discouraging  to  the  friends  of  Liberty  all  over  the  world. 
Calm  and  confident  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  the  Government 
under  which  we  were  all  prosperous  and  happy  had  done  noth- 
ing hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  great 
[Republic,  but  had,  in  fact,  been  for  years  ruled  by  them  for  the 
benefit  of  their  supposed  interests,  and  having  too  much  respect 
for  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  the  South  to  believe  that 
the  expression  of  private  sentiment  or  even  of  public  opinion, — 
free  in  all  free  countries, — against  the  institution  of  slavery, 
would  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  murder  of  our 
husbands  and  our  sons,  we  were  slow  to  conceive  the  idea  of 


anything  more  than  a  mere  political /t'^cj^^/  a  little  more  viru- 
lent expression  of  one  of  those  threats  which  we  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  hearing,  whenever  the  Sonth  had  in  any  case 
failed  in  Congress  to  carry  a  point  in  favor  of  slavery. 

There  had  been  no  thirty  years  preparation  of  treason  on  onr 
side,  and  though  men  judged  better  of  the  stern  necessity, 
women  walked  as  in  a  dream,  hoping  against  hope.  "When  suc- 
cessive outrages  had  made  the  war  first  inevitable,  then  actual, 
present,  and  terrible ;  when  the  clang  of  arms  and  the  blare  of 
trumpets  filled  our  streets,  and  parting  with  the  head  and  life 
and  support  of  our  homes,  left  no  further  room  for  self-delusion, 
loyal  women  set  about  doing  whatever  was  required  to  be  done, 
without  passion  except  of  sorrow,  without  words  or  noise  ;  call- 
ing upon  nobody  to  notice  or  admire  them  ;  in  no  sense  putting 
themselves  forward,  but  waiting  to  be  called  upon  by  those  im- 
mediately engaged  in  public  affairs.  Surrounded  by  Southern 
people  and  Northern  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion,  daily 
hearing  galling  words  and  odious  sentiments,  which  could  not 
but  be  very  trying  to  the  true  and  loyal-hearted,  and  seeing 
actual  rejoicing  over  the  sorrows  which  unprovoked  violence 
soon  brought  into  Northern  homes  and  hearts,  there  were  no  re- 
criminations or  attempts  to  foment  the  unhappy  strife.  The 
prevailing  tone  among  women  was  that  of  grief ;  they  had  not 
the  heart  to  attempt  to  increase  the  indignation  of  their  hus- 
bands at  unprovoked  wrong,  though  they  sustained  them,  as  far 
as  was  in  their  power,  in  the  determination  to  resist  it.  There 
was  a  frightful  calm  ;  a  boding  silence,  more  terrible,  almost, 
than  the  thunders  of  war  they  presaged. 

But  the  cannon  of  Sumter  and  the  awful  reverberation  of 
Bull  Eun  shook  the  land  to  its  centre,  and  at  once  changed  the 
calm  into  a  tempest.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  loyal 
women  understood  perforce  what  was  required  of  them.  As 
one  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  is  slow  to  recognize  in  the 
light  which  fills  his  chamber,  the  baleful  signal  of  ruin,  confia- 
gration,  and  death,  yet  being  once  fully  roused,  finds  all  his 
faculties  called  into  instant  activity  by  the  emergency,  so  they, 
when  the  awful  moment  of  full  comprehension  came,  sought 
and  discovered  in  themselves  powers  as  yet  unsuspected,  and 
energy  which  in  peace,  happiness,  and  luxury,  had  never  been 


aroused  to  action  "New  life  came  to  many  an  enervated  mind 
and  body  ;  the  rust  of  long  prosperity  could  hot  withstand  the 
power  of  noble  feeling  ;  even  the  gay  and  thoughtless  votary  of 
fashion  hailed  the  new  pleasure, — that  of  being  disinterestedly, 
generously  useful, — and  proved  how  terrible  is  the  waste  of 
power  going  on  in  ordinary  times  within  that  golden  circle.  But 
even  now  what  was  said  and  done  was  of  that  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive kind  that  carries  with  it  no  suspicion  of  a  hankering  after 
observation  and  praise.  There  was  nothing  theatrical,  nothing 
flaunting.  The  Northern  daughter  of  the  Republic  might  have 
said  with  Cordelia — 

"  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth." 

There  was  no  speech  or  boast  or  threat  of  any  ISTorthern  women 
recorded,  so  far  as  we  know.  Those  heavy  brown  linen  aprons, 
which  came  into  vogue  just  then,  were  not  like  the  stage  dis- 
guises put  on  for  effect,  and  from  w^hich  the  wearer  is  but  to 
emerge  more  splendid  than  ever.  They  meant  work, — hard, 
unpleasant,  unshrinking  work.  Those  w^ho  wore  them  went 
into  great  packing-rooms,  to  spend  the  long  summer  days  and 
weeks  in  assorting  and  preparing  for  use  the  countless  thousands 
of  garments  and  delicacies  which  the  women  of  every  State  and 
town  and  hamlet  were  busy  in  preparing  for  the  soldiers,  or  into 
the  streets  gathering  money  from  door  to  door  by  the  most  pain- 
ful of  all  processes,  or  into  the  hospitals,  already  overflowing 
with  patients,  to  tend  all  sufferers  alike,  without  a  question  or  a 
thought  whether  rebel  gray  or  loyal  blue  had  clad  the  pale  vic- 
tim while  he  wore  the  garb  of  health  and  strength,  dressing 
loathsome  wounds,  watching  at  the  bedsides  of  camp  fevers, 
cheering  the  faint-hearted,  lifting  up  the  trembling  soul  just 
parting  from  all  on  earth,  and  agonized  at  the  thought  of  dear 
ones  far  away;  physicians  of  all  souls,  practising  under  the 
license  of  a  great  love  and  pity,  feeling  that  every  man  who 
needs  help  is  a  brother,  though  his  rash  hand  may  have  been 
lifted  against  his  country  and  shed  her  dearest  blood.  These 
days  and  nights  of  untiring  mercy, — which  we  should  not  speak 
of  as  past,  for  they  are  as  full  of  love  and  service  at  this  moment 
as  ever,— have  made  no  noise  in  the  world.    The  good  and  no- 
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ble  deeds  they  have  witnessed  never  reach  the  newspapers,  un- 
less as,  ever  and  anon,  some  fair  and  lovely  ministrant  sinks 
into  the  early  grave  from  which  she  had  saved  many  a  son  of 
Southern  as  well  as  E'orthern  mother,  her  name  and  fate  may 
fill  a  line  of  print,  to  let  her  distant  friends  and  lovers  know 
why  she  so  suddenly  faded  in  her  bloom,  to  pass  away  and  be 
seen  no  more  on  earth  forever.  In  this,  "  we  speak  that  we 
do  know  and  testify  that  we  have  seen,"  and  to  the  eye  of 
Memory,  dear  and  precious  and  beautiful  forms  rise  up  unbid- 
den witnesses  of  the  truth  of  what  has  here  been  said. 

As  we  observed  at  the  outset,  there  is  no  satisfactory  amount 
of  material  for  the  proposed  comparison,  and  we  can  but  use 
what  we  have,  confessing  its  insufficiency.  The  task  of  collect- 
ing and  exhibiting  the  manifestations  of  Southern  female  feel- 
ing, as  it  has  come  to  us  in  the  newspapers  of  both  sections,  in 
innumerable  intercepted  letters,  and  in  the  reports  of  returned 
prisoners,  would  not  be  a  gracious  one.  To  perform  it  tho- 
roughly, giving  facts  and  data,  would  require  an  amount  of 
enmity  towards  our  "  wayward  sisters"  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
few  of  us  entertain.  It  is  difficult,  even,  to  believe  in  the 
reality  of  such  hatred  ^s  they  profess.  The  excuse  of  "  fiery 
blood,"  "  tropical  imaginations,"  and  other  peculiarities  rather 
boasted  of  by  natives  of  the  "  Sunny  South,"  does -not  cover  a 
violence  and  brutality  of  tone,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  its  parallel  in  the  history,  even  of  the  most  terrible  wars 
of  modern  times,  unless  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  "Dames 
de  la  Halle,"— those  terrible  Parisian  fish-women— in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  French  Kevolution,  may  furnish  a  precedent.  But 
those  Nvretched  poissardes  had  at  least  the  apology  of  horrible 
oppression,  while  the  venom  of  their  modern  imitators  is  self- 
grown  and  causeless.  In  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology,  we 
read  of  mythic  heroes,  at  their  Yalhalla  banquets,  drinking 
blood  from  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  ;  but  even  there,  no 
woman  is  found  partaking  of  the  horrid  feast,  or  preparing  the 
skulls  required  for  these  detestable  orgies,  or  decorating  her 
person  with  ornaments  made  from  human  bones.  This  species 
of  patriotism  would  not,  even  in  barbarous  times,  have  been 
considered  appropriate  in  our  sex,  for  mankind  have  from  the 
beginning,  unanimously  required  in.  women  the    kind  and 
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loving  ministrations  which  the  warrior  and,  the  man  of  peace 
equally  find  precious  and  sustaining.  Fierce  and  passionate 
women  may  claim  a  dreary  splendor,  but  unless  "  the  rage  of 
ftit  vulture"  is  tempered  by  the  "  love  of  the  turtle,"  no  m-au 
prays  that  their  number  may  increase.  Many  a  So'ithern 
woman,  during  this  war,  has  written  to  husband,  brother,  or 
lover,  to  bring  home  with  him  "  a  dead  Yankee,  pickled,"  or 
"  a  hand,  or  an  ear,  or  a  thumb,  at  least,"  if  he  expected  to  be 
well  received  at  his  return.  Letters  of  this  tenor  are  extant, 
and  have  been  not  unfrequently  exhibited  among  the  spoils  of 
Southern  camps,  and  the  various  trophies  of  our  victories  on 
Southern  soil.  Melancholy  victories !  not  only  as  being  won 
in  civil  war,  but  as  bringing  to  our  knowledge  traits  of  charac- 
ter, and  evidence  of  malignant  feeling,  whose  existence  in  our 
country  and  in  female  bosoms,  we  should  otherwise  never  have 
suspected.  . 

We  must  by  no  means  ascribe  these  sad  exhibitions  altoge- 
ther to  a  peculiar  sectional  ferocity.  Human  nature  has  a  bad 
side,  and  no  one  nation  or  people  can  justly  be  considered  worse 
at  heart  than  all  others.  The  practice  of  Slavery,  witli  the 
iinsexing  and  degrading  scenes  belonging  to  it,  familiarity  with 
the  sound  of  the  lash,  and  the  sight  of  the  blood  it  draws  from 
human  ilesk,  with  cries  of  anguish  and  prayers  for  mercy,  an- 
swered only  by  derision  ;  the  habit  of  living  on  the  unrequited 
earnings  of  a  crushed  and  despoiled  people,  too  weak  to  plead 
their  own  cause  before  the  world,  and  appealing  to  every 
generous,  every  human  feeling,  but  in  vain !  These  form, 
doubtless,  the  leading  reasons  for  the  wide  difference  observ- 
able between  that  character  of  low-bred  w^omen,  North  and 
South. 

Then,  too,  the  ignorance  w^hich  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
inferior  whites  of  the  South,  may  properly  be  counted  an 
apology  for  some  lack  of  self-control  and  some  passionate 
rudeness.  An  ignorance  so  gross  as  to  despise  instruction, 
must,  when  it  is  the  heritage  left  by  mother  to  daughter,  for 
successive  generations,  leave  the  soul  the  unresisting  prey  of 
degrading  passions ;  and  when  the  weaker  part  of  a  scattered 
population,  like  that  of  the  South,  has  been  persuaded  by  de- 
signing rulers  to  glory  in  such  ignorance,  the  climax  of  unrea- 
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soil  is  reached.  There  may  be  virtues  left,  but  manners  must 
touch  the  lowest  point  which  leaves  social  intercoure  possible. 

It  is  conceded,  and  can  need  no  proof,  that  the  patriotic  feel- 
ings of  our  Northern  women  have  never  betrayed  them  into 
any  violence  of  action  or  expression,  even  in  moments  of  th© 
greatest  excitement.  They  have  never  been  nerved  by  a  feel- 
ing of  deadly  hatred.  They  have  not  tried  the  force  of  hideous 
grins,  or  insulting  gestures,  or  unspeakable  outrages  on  the 
nerves  of  blushing  soldiers.  No  man  in  arms  against  the 
United  States,  since  the  April  of  Sumter,  can  testify  that  he 
ever  saw  or  heard  in  a  loyal  woman  of  these  States,  a  look  or 
word  unbecoming  her  sex.  No  woman  within  our  borders, 
however  low  in  the  social  scale,  unless  belonging  to  the  un- 
happy class  wdiich  is  not  nor  can  be  loyal  to  God  or  man,  to  sex 
or  nation,  has  brought  reproach  upon  her  country,  or  furnished 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  enemy,  by  mistaking  ferocity  or  vul- 
garity for  patriotism.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  true  Amer- 
ican woman  to  make  such  mistakes.  She  would  rather  crush 
back  into  her  heart  even  the  noble  passion  which  rises 
naturally  at  the  sight  of  those  who  are  doing  us  unprovoked 
and  cruel  wrong,  than  risk  being  for  a  moment  confounded 
with  a  class  of  females  to  whom  violence  is  natural  and  inso- 
lence spontaneous.  According  to  our  Northern  creed,  when  a 
woman  ceases  to  be  a  woman,  she  becomes  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing. 

Far  be  it  ever  from  us  to  cast,  even  by  remotest  implica- 
tion, the  reproach  due  to  brazen  brows  upon  the  great 
body  of  Southern  women  novv  unhappily  looking  upon  us, 
their  Northern  sicters,  as  enemies.  Who  does  not  know  their 
worth,  their  domestic  virtues,  their  lady-like  delicacy,  their 
feminine  grace  1  Where  shall  we  look  for  better  wives  and 
mothers,  or  niore  devoted  Christians,  tried,  as  they  often  are,  in 
ways  of  which  Northern  women  can  form  but  little  idea?  No 
Northern  woman  w^ould  claim  for  herself  a  character  purer  or 
more  dignified,  more  moderate  in  prosperity,  more  patient  un- 
der affliction,  than  that  which  she  freely  accords  to  Southern 
women  of  her  acquaintance.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  of 
us  here  ever  beheld  the  face  of  one  of  the  hideous  termagants 
"who  have  done  their  best  to  bring  disgrace  upon  all  the  wom.ea 
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of  the  lair  Southern  land.  In  times  of  war  and  commotion,  bad 
women,  like  bad  men,  find  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, and  they  eagerly  seize  the  chance  which  thus  presents 
itself.  This  is  natural  and  unavoidable;  the  only  strange  thing 
about  it  is,  that  beings  like  these  should  have  been  by  any  one 
supposed  to  be  fair  specimens  of  the  women  of  the  South,  and 
that  attrocities,  which  were  the  fruit  of  unreasoning  hate,  should 
have  been  counted  as  virtuas,  and  indirectly  recommended  to 
loyal  women  for  imitation  ! 

The  devotion  of  many  women  of  high  character  to  the  bad 
cause  of  Secession,  we  are  bound  to  believe  sincere  and  ardent. 
That  there  are  many  such  who  secretly  mourn  over  the  suicidal 
course  in  which  their  husbands  and  friends  are  involved,  we 
hnow  /  but  even  where  they  disapprove  most,  we  may  be  sure 
they  find  place  for  woman's  work — the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  all  the  ceaseless,  nameless 
good  deeds,  in  their  power,  all  the  love-taught  expedients,  of 
which  the  sex  is  capable,  to  ameliorate  some  of  the  evils  conse- 
quent upon  the  great  wrong.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
who,  having  been  bred  and  matured  in  the  "  State  sovereignty" 
^  heresy — the  feeling  and  belief  that  to  the  citizen  the  State  is 
and  should  be  a  higher  power  than  the  Nation — go  hand  in 
band  with  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  in  rebellion,  and  devote 
their  best  efibrts  to  what  they  have  learned  to  believe  a  right- 
eous cause.  And  this  is  the  occasion  of  no  unwomanly  display 
on  their  part.  Th-ey  may  talk  as  Southern  women  are  apt  to 
do  somewhat  fioridly  of  Southern  "  Ghivalrj,"  and  Korthen 
meanness,  judged  after  their  standard,  but  they  will  not  parade 
their  unreasoning  patriotism  in  the  newspapers,  or  in  their  zeal 
forget  their  womanhood. 

We  can  know  little  of  the  conduct  of  the  women  belonging  to 
Union  families  at  the  South,  or  of  their  interest  and  part  in  the 
war,  until  they  are  once  more  restored  to  their  rights.  Up  to 
the  present  moment,  the  armed  heel  of  a  cruel  despotism  is 
upon  them ;  their  husbands  and  friends  live  with  the  sword 
suspended  over  their  heads  by  the  single  hair,  not  of  justice 
but  of  arbitrary  power,  and  seclusion  and  quiet  are  their  only 
safety.  "Whether  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  any  thing 
for  their  country  beyond  the  present  sacrifice  of  all  earthly 
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good  to  high  and  noble  principles,  we  are  not  permitted  to  in- 
quire, but  we  may  humbly  hope  that  their  trials  are  noted,  and 
their  great  sacrifice  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Surely 
"  their  prayers  and  their  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  be- 
fore God,"  and  He  has  sustained  them  under  all  their  afflictions. 
May  our  suffering  sisters  look  up  and  say,  "  In  the  shadow  of 
thy  wings  will  I  make  my  refuge,  until  these  calamities  be 
overpast."  There  is  good  hope  that  the  end  of  their  trial  is 
drawing  nigh,  and  that  their  faithfulness  will  ere  long  be 
crowned  with  rejoicing. 

Setting  aside  all  rude  and  personally  disgusting  modes  of  ex- 
hibiting what  is  intended  to  pass  as  patriotism,  and  with  them 
the  loud  and  offensive  boasting  which  used  to  meet  the  ears  of 
all  who  travelled  by  public  conveyance  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  before  such  treasonous  interruptions  of  the  public  peace 
were  put  down  by  authority,  let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  the 
claim  set  up  for  the  Soutliern  women  to  a  high-toned  love  of 
country.  Considering,  as  before,  the  common  newspapers, 
JSTorth  and  South,  as  the  only  authority  attainable  in  the  case, 
what  do  we  find  ?  Persons  in  the  garb  of  ladies,  remaining  at 
the  seat  of  government  to  play  a  double  part,  professing  loy- 
alty, and  shrinking  from  no  extent  of  falsehood  which  would 
enable  them  to  betray  the  dearest  interests  of  the  country  to 
which  they  vowed  allegiance  ;  taking  advantage  of  their  sex 
and  position  to  do  what  would  justly  have  condemned  men  to 
the  "  short  shrift  and  strong  cord,"  which  in  all  countries  is  the 
doom  of  the  spy,  yet  on  detection,  so  devoid  of  honor  and  dig- 
nity as  to  make  loud  or  whining  complaints,  as  they  happened 
to  be  more  coarse  or  more  weak,  of  the  mere  imprisonment  by 
which  our  mildest  of  governments  marked  its  sense  of  their  mis- 
behavior! We  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  few  of  the 
women  of  the  North  have  not  more  fortitude,  even  in  evil. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  women  claiming  a  respectable 
position  in  society,  at  our  seat  of  government  again,  going  into 
the  hospitals  there,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun,  to  offer  their 
services  to  secessionist  prisoners,  making  their  way  to  the  bed- 
sides of  our  suffering  and  dying  men,  our  Union  soldiers,  to 
look  with  malignant  pleasure  upon  their  sufferings,  saying, 
"  You  deserve  it  all !    You  ought  to  have  been  killed !"    This 
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was  zeal  which  we  pray  God  may  nevei*  be  exhibited  by  loyal 
women,  whatever  the  provocation  of  such  conduct. 

The  poisoning  of  food  and  water  for  our  soldiers,  which  must 
have  been  done  by  female  connivance  at  least,  is  too  black  a 
crime  to  be  attributed  to  any  cause  but  the  fiendish  passions  of 
a  few  individuals  who  would  disgrace  any  country,  though 
specimens  of  the  class  may,  perhaps,  be, found  in  all.  But  we 
cannot  help  noticing  that  in  no  case  which  ever  became  known 
at  the  North  was  it  reprehended  by  any  Southern  print,  but 
passed  by  as  a  trifle — a  thing  of  course,  or  something  praise- 
worthy. If  it  be  true,  as  moralists  declare,  that  women  in 
civilized  .countries  powerfully  influence  the  tone  of  public 
opinion,  how  did  it  happen  that  women  who  must  have  known, 
at  least,  of  these  atrocities,  did  not  insist  on  their  being  dis- 
claimed and  branded  with  a  public  stigma? 

And  taking  this  influence  for  granted,  what  share  of  the  in- 
human cruelties  practised  at  the  South  upon  Union  prisoners 
shall  we  ascribe  to  the  women  ?  If  the  Southern  women  have 
indeed  "  inspired "  the  men,  what  shall  we  think  of  such  in- 
spiration ?  It  would  be  hard  to  convince  us  that  if  women  had 
pleaded  against  the  authorized  cruelties  at  which  common 
humanity  shudders,  those  of  our  poor  boys  who  escape  alive 
from  Southern  bondage  might  have  a  diflerent  story  to  tell,  and 
far  less  appalling  marks  of  todily  suffering  to  show.  The  re- 
cital of  what  the  people  of  Chicago,  women  as  well  as  men, 
have  done  for  the  six  thousand  Southern  prisoners  at  Camp 
Douglas — the  food  and  medicines  for  the  sick  and  convalescent, 
the  clothing  and  comforts  of  every  kind  sent  in  by  private 
benevolence,  and  gladly  received  and  distributed  by  the  officers 
in  cliarge  ;  the  schools  kept  for  those  willing  to  learn  ;  in  short, 
the  general  desire  that  the  poor  creatures  should  be  the  better, 
not  the  worse,  for  having  been  thrown  by  the  fortunes  of  war 
into  our  care — would  be  a  tolerable  answer  to  those  who  de- 
preciate the  good  works  of  N^orthern  women  in  this  war,  for 
none  of  this  was  done  without  the  warm  and  efiicient  co-opera- 
tion of  women.  The  utter  astonishment  evinced  by  the  re- 
cipients of  such  bounty  confirms,  if  that  were  necessary,  the 
stories  of  barbarous  treatment  reported  by  our  returning 
soldiers,  for  it  was  contrast  that  brought  simple  benevolence 
into  such  strong  relief. 
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Now,  the  patriotic  feeling  which  prompts  deception  and 
falsehood,  the  poisoning  of  Imngry  men,  the  taunting  of  wounded 
and  suffering  ones,  and  the  deliberate  torture  of  prisoners  of 
war,  excite  in  us  of  ITorthern  blood  no  envy,  no  emulation. 
We  are  willing  the  credit  of  it  should  remain  with  those  to 
whom  it  belongs.  It  requires  all  our  Christian  charity  to  say, 
"  Father,  forgive  them  !" 

A  more  agreeable  topic  would  be  the  services  performed  by 
Southern   women  in  behalf  of  their  armies,  and  of  all   their 
poor  who  may  be  suffering  on  account  of  the  war.     Our  data 
for  this  purpose  are  few  and  small.  No  doubt  Southern  women 
have  nursed  in  hospitals,  and  made   garments,   and   furnished 
many  comforts  for  their  soldiers,  and  this  often  when  dearth  of 
material  rendered  the  service  peculiarly  difficult.  But,  adhering 
.to  the  idea  of  a   comyarison^   could   any   especial    merit   be 
claimed  for  such  services    as  these?      Have   only   Southern 
women  been   giving  their   time   and   thoughts,   their  means^ 
strength,  and  ingenuity  to  the  necessities  of  the  hour?     This 
will  hardly  be  claimed.     We  may,  perhaps,  say,  without  boast- 
ing, that  here  we  should  be  quite  ready  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  our  Southern  sisters.     What  they  have  done  for 
the  poor,  we  have  not  heard.     We  know  that  General  Butler 
found  the  poor  of  ISTew  Orleans  starving,  surrounded  by  wealth 
and  luxury,  and  that  wherever  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
have  occupied  our  Southern  territory,  their  first  care  and  duty 
have  been  to  feed  the  perishing  poor,  abandoned  to  famine  and 
nakedness  by  those  for  whom  they  had  all  their  lives  been  toil- 
ing unpaid.     What  the  women  of  the  South  could  have  done 
towards  preventing  this  disgrace  and  cruelty,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know  that  such  things  could  never  have  happened 
among  us,  for  our  poor  are  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  the  care  of 
them  part  of  our  religion. 

There  may  have  been  large  subscriptions  raised  in  Southern 
cities,  and  working  committees  of  ladies  everywhere,  as  among 
us,  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the  duty  of  seeking  out  and  re- 
lieving the  distresses  of  the  suffering  classes,  especially  of  that 
most  unhappy  of  all  God's  poor — the  class  who  "  possess  no 
rights  which  white  men  are  bound  to  respect,"  but  who  on  that 
very  account,  besides  the  fact  that  they  are  so  ''  fond  of  their 
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masters,"  and  so  "  devoted"  to  them,  sliojild  be  tenderly  cared 
for  by  white  women.  We  hope  there  may  have  been  such 
institutions  and  such  exertions,  but  the  accounts  of  them  have 
not  reached  us.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Northern  poor  have 
only  to  show  that  he  who  was  the  support  of  the  family  has  gone 
to  the  war,  or  died  there,  or  come  home  disabled — to  become 
the" object  of  efficient  public  and  private  beneficence,  and  this 
to  such  an  extent,  that  many  of  them  are  better  housed,  fed, 
and  clothed  than  they  ever  were  before.  This  state  of  things 
is  so  well  known,  that  the  favorite  plea  of  the  impostor  who 
seeks  charity  fraudulently,  is  the  absence  or  loss  of  husband 
or  father  in  the  army. 

As  to  the  "  sacrifices"  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  women 
of  the  South,  and  which  are  insisted  upon  by  their  Korthern 
sympathizers  as  proofs  of  heroic  resolution,  their  merit  must . 
depend  upon  cii'cumstances.  It  is  no  virtue  to  wear  a  coarse 
dress  if  3^ou  can  obtain  no  other,  or  to  live  poorly  when  good 
living  is  too  costly  for  your  means.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  women  have  been  greater  than  those  of  the 
men,  if  we  exclude  from  the  calculation  the  hardships  which  all 
soldiers  in  all  wars  must  necessarily  endure.  But  we  cannot 
class  such  sacrifices  with  those  voluntarily  borne  by  our  revolu- 
tionary mothers,  for  they  suffered  gladly  in  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
while  the  women  of  the  South  have  no  higher  incentive  than 
the  determination  to  uphold  their  husbands  in  the  attempt  to 
perpetuate  slavery.  The  sacrifices  required  by  a  war  which 
the  South  voluntarily  commenced  should  have  been  counted 
beforehand.  A  rebellion  against  just  and  lawful,  kind  and 
beneficent  authority ;  a  war  which  pretends  to  no  high  or  holy 
motive,  and  can  allege  in  its  justification  no  public  wrong  or 
injury,  can  claim  no  general  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  it  compels  a  consenting  people  to  bear,  nor  can 
sacrifices  in  a  bad  cause  take  the  rank  which  belongs  to  those 
endured  for  a  principle  sanctioned  alike  by  God  and  man.  We 
know  that  women  usually  adopt  the  political  views  of  their 
husbands,  and  we  profess  no  surprise  that  Southern  women 
should  have  done  so.  We  see  it  among  ourselves,  and  have 
felt  it  in  the  refusal  of  women  whose  husbands  sympathize  with 
the  South  to  do  anything  for  the  country  or  the  army  in  this 
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crisis,  but  we  must  regret  that  their  sacrifices  should  not  have 
been  made  in  a  more  worthy  cause,  and  hope  for  their  own 
sakes  that  they  will  never  glory  in  them.  To  sufier  for  liberty 
is  glorious  ;  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life  in  behalf  of  slavery,  can  never  be  anything  but  ignomi- 
nious, though  human  sympathy  views  with  pity  the  suflerings 
of  those  so  desperately  mistaken. 

It  is  true  that  we  of  the  E^orth  have  seen  as  yet  little  occasion  for 
these  personal  sacrifices  which,  doubtless,  press  heavily  upon  our 
belligerent  neighbors.  Our  industry  has  known  no  interruption, 
and  our  prosperity  has  been  ample,  so  far  as  material  things  are 
concerned.  "We  weep  for  our  losses  by  this  cruel  war,  but  not 
for  any  lack  experienced  in  the  ordinary  comforts  of  our  fire- 
sides. There  is  a  vacant  place  at  many  a  board,  and  the  feast 
loses  its  savor  when  we  think  of  the  absent  or  the  lost  one ;  but 
if  abundance,  or  even  luxury,  could  content  us,  we  should 
have  little  cause  to  lament  the  present  state  of  things.  If  the 
time  of  dearth  should  come  ;  if  by  some  miraculous  interference 
we  should  change  positions  with  our  Southern  sisters,  and  be 
obliged  to  deny  ourselves  in  order  to  help  our  country  in  the 
great  struggle  against  oppression  and  threatened  barbarism,  let 
us  hope  we  may  be  found  equal  to  the  time,  and,  of  all  things, 
preserved  from  boasting  of  any  services  it  may  be  in  our  power 
to  render.  !Now,  and  ever,  what  we  give  to  the  soldiers  in  field 
or  hospital  we  give  to  our  own  souls,  to  our  flesh  and  blood,  to 
our  beloved  country ;  and  if  more  be  required,  we  are  ready  to 
give  more,  even  to  all  that  we  possess.  But  we  promise  never 
to  claim  any  merit  for  it. 

We  are  told  of  Southern  housewives  cutting  up  their  carpets 
to  make  blankets  for  their  soldiers,  and  we  can  easily  believe 
it;  for  many  of  our  good  country-women  who  never  had 
a  carpet  in  their  lives,  except  of  rags,  have  given  the  blankets 
off  their  own  beds  to  our  soldiers,  and  used  pieces  of  rag-carpet 
in  place  of  them.  Beyond  question,  there  is  many  a  good  South- 
ern wife  who  has  toiled  day  and  night,  and  denied  herself 
everything,  that  she  might  sustain  and  comfort  her  husband  in 
the  miserable  business  he  has  undertaken,  and  many  a  poor 
Union  woman  who  has  endured  still  severer  sacrifices  without 
the  support  of  the  remotest  sympathy  in  the  cause.  But  we  see 
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in  the  Southern  papers  glowing  accounts  of  the  luxurious 
indulgences  of  the  ladies  of  Richmond,  side  by  side  with  para- 
graphs describing  the  fearful  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the 
deprivations  of  the  poor.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Richmond 
papers  declared,  with  some  show  of  natural  indignation,  that 
the  army  horses  were  starving,  while  certain  gay  people  in  the 
capital  were  pampering  their  useless  steeds  that  the  ladies  might 
not  lose  their  drives  by  moonlight !  More  recently  we  are  told 
that  three  thousand  women,  of  the  classes  that  do  not  have  many 
"  drives  by  moonlight,"  have  been  driven  by  desperation  to 
attack  the  shops  where  provisions  and  clothing  are  sold,  in 
search  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Similar  outbreaks  occurred  in  less  considerable  places. 

In  the  attempt  to  consider  impartially  the  comparison  forced 
upon  us  by  circumstances,  we  sincerely  deprecate  the  impres- 
sion that  loyal  women  desire  to  magnify  their  own  patriotism, 
or  to  claim  praise  for  anything  which  they  have  been  able  to  do 
for  the  soldiers  or  their  families.     In  truth,  if  any  thing  could 
induce  a  feeling  of  humility,  it  would  be  the  review  of  what 
little  it  has  been  in  our  power  to  accomplish  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  our  country  is  shedding  her  best  blood  in  a  con- 
test which  involves  her  very  existence.    There  are  moments 
when  we  feel  ashamed,  almost,  of  living  comfortably;  of  read- 
ing fresh  and  pleasant  books  or  enjoying  social  gatherings  ;  of 
giving  our  children  and  young  people  the  indulgences  common 
to  their  age ;  of  letting  our  thoughts  wander  to  a  happy  future, 
unmindful  of  what  sorrow  and  suffering  may  lie  between  us 
and  that  perhaps  distant  time.     We  are  but  too  sensible  that 
while   we   are   thus  surrounded    with    comforts,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  are  undergoing  toil  and  hardships,  privation 
and  danger,  that  we  and  our  children  to  remote  generations 
may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  unity,  under  a  free  govern- 
ment— the  achievement  of  our  honored  forefathers.     We  know 
that  som.e  of  these  are  perishing  in  camps  and  battle  fields,  in 
sea-storms  or  in   poisonous   bayous,  or   stretched   helpless  on 
hospital  cots,  lonely,  sad,  but  resolute  and  devoted ;  thinking 
of  home,  longing  for  letters,  wondering  whether  we  really  feel 
any  warm  interest  in  our  defenders,  or  whether  in  our  wealth, 
our  pleasure,  our  luxury,  and  the  interchange  of  happy  domestic 
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affection  that  is  worth  all  the  rest,  we  forget  those  who  have 
accepted  the  duty  of  dying  for  us  if  need  be  !  Thoughts  like 
these  keep  us  humble  enough,  and  we  are  sometimes  forced,  for 
mere  consolation,  to  recall  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing 
and  mean  to  go  on  doing  for  these  beloved  ones,  every  one  of 
whom,  seen  in  the  golden  light  shed  around  him  by  his 
patriotic  devotion  and  the  ever -impending  danger  which  so 
ennobles  and  separates  him  from  common  life,  appears  at  once 
a  hero  and  a  brother.  Self-complacency  is  not  the  fault  we  are 
just  now  most  prone  to,  yet  to  put  ourselves  right  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  army,  we  would  risk  the  appearance  of  it. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  advance  no  claim  to 
superiority  in  zeal  and  devotedness,  over  the  women  of  the 
South.  It  is  to  vindicate  loyal  women  from  a  charge  of 
deficiency,  as  compared  with  the  other  side,  that  we  venture  to 
speak.  A  charge  lightly  utterly  and  carelessly  echoed  may  be 
keenly  felt  by  those  wliose  souls  have  been  stirred  to  their 
inmost  depths  by  the  sublirpe  impulses  of  the  time.  That 
American  women — women  whose  mothers  and  grandmothers 
can  remember  Washington  and  the  heroes  and  heroisms  of  the 
Kevolution ;  women  in  whom  love  of  country  has  always 
seemed  so  much  a  part  of  life,  an  impulse  of  nature,  that  the}^ 
never  thought  of  claiming  it  as  a  virtue  ;  who  have  given  their 
dearest  blood  to  the  war,  followed  their  precious  ones  with 
anxious  tendance  and  service,  received  them  back  maimed, 
broken,  or  coffined,  yet  never,  even  in  their  anguish,  cried — 
^'  Submit  to  wrong,  for  why  should  we  die  !" — that  we  should 
be  suspected  of  coldness,  of  selfish  indifference,  in  this  awful 
crisis  ;  of  a  stupid  want  of  interest  in  the  great  death-grapple  of 
liberty  with  despotism  ;  civilization  with  barbarism  ;  of  a  love 
of  ease  and  luxury  powerful  enough  to  unnerve  our  hands  when 
they  should  be  full  of  strength  ;  of  a  willingness  to  renounce 
our  birthright  rather  than  our  pleasures,  and  forfeit  our  great 
future  sooner  than  relinquish  the  flowery  path  we  have  been 
treading — degenerate  indeed  must  we  be,  unworthy  alike  of  our 
sires  and  of  our  sons,  if  we  deserved  the  insidious  imputation. 
Our  cheeks  burn  with  shame  and  indignation  at  being  obliged 
to  repel  it. 

If  we  interpret  aright  the  attempt  to  contrast  us  unfavorably 
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with  Southern  women  in  devotion  to  'the  public  service,  the 
meaning  is  that  tliey  have  sustained  their  men  in  fiery  hate  and 
contempt  for  their  countrymen  of  the  North,  and  done  every- 
thing possible  to  incite  and  encourage  them  in  the  determination 
to  found  an  empire,  whose  corner-stone  should  be  human 
slavery.  They,  having  seen  slavery,  felt  it,  known  its  horrors, 
suffered  under  its  attendant  evils,  and  learned,  so  far  as 
they  have  learned  Christianity,  its  incompatibility  with  God's 
benign  law  of  love,  have  deliberately  lent  themselves  and  those 
dearer  than  life  to  them,  to  the  perpetuation  of  so  awful  an 
evil,  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  however  futile,  of  worldly  pros- 
perity !  The  separation  of  families,  the  lashing  of  women, 
brutal  tortures  of  young  girls  from  the  most  atrocious  motives- 
all  these  and  long  list  of  crimes  and  outrages  upon  humanity, 
of  which  these  are  but  specimens,  'excite  no  repugnance,  it 
seems,  in  the  minds  of  Southern  women  ?  They  are  willing  to 
go  on  and  on,  and  to  uphold  the  whole  abomination  just  as  it  is, 
and  the  reward  for  which  they  submit  to  this  fearful  self- 
degradation  is  the  pleasure  of  a  triumph  over  the  hated 
'**  Yankees  !"  Great  God  !  what  ideas  must  have  taken  root  in 
such  minds,  and  what  sympathy  with  such  feelings  can  be  re- 
commended to  ^Northern  wives  and  mothers !  What  but  blind 
and  unreasoning  passion  can  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  com- 
plicity with  a  sin  that  cries  to  Heaven  ?  That  slavery  is  the 
cause  of  the  war ;  that  our  I^orthern  disapprobation  of  slavery 
is  the  source  of  all  the  bitter  hatred  expressed  against  us ;  that 
the  "  spirit  "  of  the  Southern  women  who  are  held  up  as  ex- 
amples for  us  has  the  same  origin — these  are  truths  which  are 
seen  and  known  and  acknowledged  by  all.  It  is  indeed  mor- 
tifying to  find  Northern  minds  attempting  to  incite  in  us  a  cor- 
responding passionate  hatred. 

The  women  of  the  South,  the  great  body  of  the  respectable 
portion,  excluding  on  the  one  hand  those  who  laboriously  imi- 
tate, though  at  a  greater  distance  than  they  imagine,  the  aristoc- 
racy of  older  countries,  and  who,  though  themselves  generally 
the  nurslings  of  a  despised  race,  yet  pride  themselves  on  a  sup- 
posed purity  of  blood  ;  and  on  the  other,  those  "  poor  whites  " 
who,  in  intelligence  and  morality,  compare  not  too  favorably 
with  that  despised  race — exclusive  of  these  two  extremes,  the 
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women  of  the  South  do  not  approve  of  slavery  or  desire  its  con- 
tinuance.    When  they  speak  their  honest  sentiments,  they  tell 
their  JSTorthern  friends  that  it  is  a  greater  curse  to  them  and  their 
children  than  even  we  suppose.  Many  a  spontaneous  and  artless 
expression   of  this  truth  appears  in  their  conversation  and  in 
their  literature,  scanty  as  it  is.     They  have  been  instinctively 
and  without  design  the  exponents  of  that  "  morbid  conscience 
of  the  South,"  which  Mr.  Mac  Duffie,  years  ago,  deprecated  as 
threatening  slavery  most  ominously.    "When  they  broughr  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  to  theJSTorth  to  be  educated,  they  often 
told  us  why  !     These  women  we  do  not  hear  from  in  these  dark 
days.     What  has  become  of  their  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  its 
poisonous  consequences  ?     We  are  told  of  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  in  the  cause  of  War — have  they  ever  made  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  cause  of  Truth  ?     If  all  the  women  in  the  rebellious 
States  who  disapprove  of  slavery,  and  believe  it  to  be  an  evil 
and  a  sin,  had,  as  with  one  voice,  remonstrated  against  this  war 
for  its  extension  and   perpetuity,  instead  of  v/eakly  allowing 
passion  to  infiuence  them,  without  regard  to  principle  or  con- 
science, there  would  have  been  no  war.    If  every  Southern  wife 
had  done  her  whole  duty  by  her  husband,  using  the  "still, 
small  voice"  to  which  God  has  given  such  power,  in  persuading 
him  to  listen  to  reason   and  duty,  rather  than  to  the  trumpet- 
blare  of  a  wicked  and  heartless  ambition,  what  misery  might 
have  been  saved  !     But  not  only  failing  to  prevent,  she  has,  so 
we  are  told,  used  all  her  power,  and  most  successfully,  to  add 
fuel  to  the  cruel  flame,  and  to  stifle,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
whisper  of  conscience,  which  might  at  some  happy  moment 
have  become  audible. 

Loyal  sisters  of  the  !N"orth,  be  not  cast  down  by  the  hasty 
sentence  which  some,  who  thoughtlessly  exalt  passion  above 
principle,  have  passed  upon  you.  Listen  to  ^mqi:j  good  sugges- 
tion, but  do  not  learn  to  be  ashamed  of  having  tried  to  do  your 
whole  duty  instead  of  talking  about  it ;  and,  above  all,  never 
be  persuaded  to  regret  that  you  have  not  stimulated  the  angry 
passions  of  your  countrymen,  whose  high  and  holy  cause  is  in- 
citement enough .  for  all  brave  and  true  hearts.  If  you  have 
not  been  as  vehement  in  expression  as  your  Southern  sisters,  do 
not  fancy  it  necessary  or  becoming  to  adopt  their  tone.     You 
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are  at  least  able  to  "  give  a  reason  for. the  faith  that  is  in  yon," 
and  it  is  a  reason  which  you  will  never  be  ashamed  to  bring 
before  the  world,  since  God  sanctions  it,  and  mankind  every- 
where, except  in  the  rebel  States,  holds  it  noble  and  worthy. 
The  saying  which  has  stung  you  so  keenly,  may  be  only  the 
spear-point  of  a  heavenly  messenger  inciting  you  to  a  warmer 
devotion,  a  more  thorough  consecration  of  yourselves  and  all 
that  you  possess  to  the  great  service  ofyour  country.  At  least, 
accept  it  thankfully  as  such.  Who  can  do  enough  for  such  a 
country  1  Perhaps  greater  dangers  than  any  we  have  yet 
encountered  await  us,  and  we  are  about  to  need  a  new  energy. 
Our  opponents  are  Americans,  and  we  know  what  that  means. 
Look  at  the  recent  tremendous  contest  at  Charleston.  Human 
power  and  skill  in  the  dread  enginery  of  war,  and  human 
courage  and  braveiy  could  go  no  further,  and  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  looks  on  with  breathless  interest.  We  can  but  dimly 
guess  what  is  before  us.  If  we,  as  women,  can  devise  new 
duties  for  ourselves,  if  we  can  find  new  channels  of  help,  new 
inspiration  for  good,  new  modes  of  evincing  our  love  of  country 
without  public  demonstration,  let  us  not  shrink,  but  rejoice. 
The  shades  of  our  brave  old  grandmothers,  who  could  run  bul- 
lets and  load  guns  for  their  husbands,  and  who  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  bury  their  tea-cups,  when  principle  forbade  the  use 
of  them,  will  not  frown  upon  us,  be  our  efforts  ever  so  humble. 
And  it  may  be  that  some  among  us  who,  seeing  no  present  dis- 
tress,  have  never  yet  fairly  awakened  to  the  full  perception  of 
the  requirements  and  privileges  of  the  hour,  will,  for  the  honor 
of  the  sisterhood,  now  come  forward,  and,  being  fresh  in  the 
work,  press  on  beyond  the  foremost.  We  are  all  needed,  and 
we  must  not  hold  back,  supposing  the  work  to  grow  less  press- 
ing. The  spring  budding  around  us,  reminds  us  that  the  tim^ 
of  comparative  inaction  in  our  armies  is  over,  and  that  our  boys 
will  soon  be  in  want  of  everything  we  can  do  for  them.  Let  us 
abridge  our  luxuries  for  their  sakes ;  let  us  give  them  of  our 
leisure ;  let  us  consecrate  a  large  portion  of  our  thoughts  to 
them  ;  let  us  write  them  innumerable  letters  of  hope,  and  love, 
and  cheer,  full  of  sweet  home  chat  and  bright  visions  of  the 
future,  when  their  toil  shall  be  over  and  the  victory  won.  Let 
us  pledge  ourselves  to  treat  with  a  true  disdain  every  insidious 
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attempt  at  corrupting  public  feeling  at  the  E"ortli ;  every  man 
who  is  engaged  in  fomenting  those  miserable  party  divisions 
which  form  the  last  hope  of  our  traitorous  enemies  It  is  already 
the  fashion  among  the  brave,  high-spirited  Western  girls,  to 
scorn  and  reject  the  coward  who  eludes  the  draft ;  let  the  mode 
spread  among  all  classes.  It  is  better  than  any  Paris  fashion 
the  spring  ships  may  bring  over  the  sea.  When  those  faineants 
return,  who  have  skulked  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  cheat 
their  country  out  of  the  only  service  they  were  ever  likely  to 
render — that  of  stopping  a  bullet  which  might  otherwise  have 
reached  a  better  man — let  them  meet  the  reception  they  de- 
serve. We  need  not  make  faces  at  them,  or  send  them  presents 
of  female  or  infants'  gear,  for  that  would  be  imitating  the 
Soutliern  women.  But  we  can  let  them  severely  alone,  forever. 
Let  us  be  on  the  alert,  that  nothing  possible  to  be  done  for  our 
soldiers,  our  over-tasked  government,  our  politically-blinded 
friends,  or  our  whole  beloved  countiy,  shall  be  left  undone. 
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From  the  ^^  AtlantiG  Monthly?'* 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  history  of  our  national 
trouhles  where  it  seems  desirable  to  examine  our  present  posi- 
tion, and  to  consider  whether  we  ouglit  to  surrender  ourselves 
to  despair,  or  congratulate  ourselves  on  decided  success — 
whether  we  should  abandon  all  attempts  to  restore  the  Union, 
assert  the  dignity  of  the  Constitution,  and  punish  treason,  or 
nerve  ourselves  to  new  effort,  and  determine  to  persevere  in  a 
righteous  cause  so  long  as  a  single  able-bodied  man  remains,  or 
a  dollar  of  available  property  is  unexpended. 

It  may  be,  it  must  be,  conceded  that  we  commenced  the  con- 
test with  very  crude  and  inadequate  notions  of  what  war  really 
is.  We  proposed  to  decide  the  issue  by  appealing  to  the  census 
and  the  tax-list — tribunals  naturally  enough  occurring  to  a 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  community — but  how  if  the 
enemy  prefer  cannon  and  cold  steel?  Our  first  campaign  was 
in  the  field  of  statistics,  and  we  found  the  results  highly  satis- 
factory. Our  great  numerical  superiority,  aided  by  our  im- 
mense material  resources,  gave  lis  an  early  and  an  easy  victory. 
We  outnumbered  the  enemy  everywhere,  defeated  them  in 
every  pitched  battle,  starved  them  by  a  vigilant  blockade,  se- 
cured meanwhile  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  by  the  holiness  of  our  cause,  and  commanded  its  respect 
by  the  display  of  our  material  power  and  our  military  capacity 
— and  in  a  few  short  months  crushed  the  rebellion,  restored  the 
Union,  vindicated  the  Constitution,  hung  the  arch- traitors,  and 
saw  peace  in  all  our  borders.     This  was  our  campaign — on 
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paper.  But  war  is  something  more  than  a  sum  in  arithmetic. 
A  campaign  cannot  be  decided  by  the  rule  of  three.  No  finite 
power  can  control  every  contingency,  and  have  all  the  chances 
in  its  favor. 

War  means  alternate  success  and  defeat,  alternate  hope  and 
disappointment,  great  suffering  in  the  field,  many  vacant  chairs 
at  many  firesides,  immense  expenditures  with  little  apparent 
result,  "  the  best-laid  schemes  foiled  by  a  thousand  unexpected 
contingencies,  lamentable  indecision  in  the  cabinet,  glaring 
blunders  in  the  field,  stagnation  of  industry,  and  heavy  taxation. 

"  "War  is  a  game,  which,  were  the  nations  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at." 

But  nations  are  not  always  wise,  and  war  often  becomes  a 
necessity.  When,  then,  the  necessity  arises,  it  should  be  met 
manfully.  The  question  once  deliberately  decided  that  peace 
is  no  longer  consistent  with  national  honor  or  national  safety, 
the  dread  alternative  must  be  accepted  with  all  its  hazards  and 
alt  its  horrors.  To  organize  only  in  anticipation  of  certain  and 
speedy  success,  to  despise  and  underrate  the  enemy,  to  inquire 
with  how  small  an  army  and  bow  limited  an  expenditure  the 
war  can  be  carried  on,  is  as  unstatesmanlike  as  it  is  in  flat  de- 
fiance of  all  historical  teaching.  But  if  we  carry  our  folly  still 
farther  in  the  same  direction ;  if  we  fail  to  take  into  grave  ac- 
count the  most  obvious  and  inevitable  incidents  of  actual  war- 
fare ;  if  in  our  overweening  confidence  we  neglect  discipline, 
underrate  the  prime  importance  of  promptness  and  decision  in 
action,  certainty  and  celerity  in  movement,  and  energy  and  ac- 
tivity in  pursuit ;  if,  in  a  word,  we  expect  that  the  defences  of 
the  enemy  are  to  fall  into  our  hands  by  means  as  unwarlike  as 
those  that  decided  the  fate  of  Jericho,  or  dream  that  because 
our  cause  is  just  every  precedent  in  histor}^,  and  every  principle 
in  human  nature  will  be  overruled  in  our  favor — then  we  de- 
serve to  be  outgeneralled,  and  are  fortunate,  if  we  escape 
final  and  disastrous  defeat. 

Now,  has  not  this  been  precisely  our  cardinal  and  capital 
error,  and  are  we  not  to-day  suffering  its  natural  consequences  ? 
To  the  blind  and  unreasoning  confidence  with  which  we  began 
this  war  has  succeeded  a  reaction  running  into  the  very  opposite 


extreme.  We  are  given  over  to  a  despondericj  quite  as  un- 
warrantable as  the  extravagance  of  our  early  hopes.  We  de- 
manded and  expected  impossibilities.  Forgetting  that  the  age 
of  miracles  has  passed,  many  are  now  bitterly  complaining  that 
nothing  has  been  accomplished,  and  predicting  that  all  future 
efforts  will  terminate  in  similar  failure.  Two  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter ;  and  yet 
we  are  amazed  and  mortified  that  our  forces  have  not  overrun 
the  whole  South,  that  victory  has  not  crowned  our  arms  in 
every  battle,  and  that  our  flag  does  not  float  triumphant  over 
every  acre  of  every  State  once  called  Confederate.  Whether 
this  most  desirable  result  could  have  been  accomplished,  if  this 
or  that  policy  had  been  adopted  at  the  outset,  is  one  of  those 
problen^s  that  will  never  be  solved  ;  nor  is  the  inquiry  at  pres- 
ent pertinent  or  profitable.  Let  us  rather  ask  whether,  in  view 
of  the  means  actually  employed,  our  discontent  with  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  aff'airs  is  not  unmanly  and  unreasonable. 
We  are  to  measure  results,  not  by  the  efi'orts  that  we  ought 
to  have  put  forth,  nor  by  those  which  we  should  put  forth, 
if,  with  our  dear-bought  experience,  we  were  called  upon 
once  more  to  undertake  such  a  gigantic  enterprise.  We 
must  recall  the  aspect  of  affairs  when  we  first  embarked  on  this 
perilous  sea.  We  must  remember  how  ignorant  we  were  of  all 
the  danger  before  us,  how  imperfect  was  the  chart  by  which 
our  course  was  to  be  determined,  how  many  shoals  and  sunken 
rocks  and  cross-currents  we  were  to  encounter,  as  yet  unknown 
to  any  pilot  on  board  our  noble  ship  of  state,  how  little  we  knew 
of  navigation  in  such  angry  waters,  under  so  stormy  a  sky. 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  history  for  two  short  years,  and  dwell 
a  moment  on  the  picture  presented  to  our  eyes.  A  nation,  en- 
joying to  the  utmost  the  substantial  benefits  belonging  to  fifty 
years  of  profound  peace  and  unexampled  prosperity',  enervated 
by  those  habits  of  luxury  which  wealth  easily  accumulated 
always  fosters,  with  a  standing  army  hardly  large  enough  to 
protect  our  Western  frontier  from  the  incursions  of  hostile  In- 
dians, and  a  navy  ludicrously  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  our  sea-coast  and  the  value  of  our  commerce,  is  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  war  covering  such  an  extent  of  territory,  and 
calling  for  such  an  array  of  power  by  sea  and  land  as  to  dwarf 
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into  insignificance  all  modern  wars,  hardly  excepting  tlio  n^ili- 
tary  operations  of  l^apoleon  1. 

And  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  education  and  habit  had 
trained  us  to  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  sufficiency  of  our  laws 
and  the  competency  of  our  Constitution  to  meet  and  decide 
QYQYy  issue  that  could  possibly  be  presented.  We  could  con- 
ceive of  no  public  wrongs  which  could  not  be  redressed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  ballot-box,  and  of  no  private  injuries  for  which 
our  statutes  did  not  provide  a  suitable  remedy. 

Wo  were  not  only  a  law-abiding,  but  a  peace-loving  people. 
The  report  of  the  revolver  was  not  heard  in  onr  streets,  nor  was 
the  glitter  of  the  bowie-knife  seen  in  our  bar-room.  We  dep- 
recated mob-violence,  and  disliked  the  summary  proceedings 
of  Judge  Lynch.  We  took  no  pains  to  conceal  our  horror  of 
unnecessary  bloodshed,  and  shared  the  views  of  civilized  Chris- 
tendom about  duelling.  AVe  still  clung  to  our  plebeian  pre- 
judices against  lawless  violence,  and  persisted  in  believing  that 
a  swaggering  bully  could  not  be  an  ornament  to  cultivated  and 
refined  society.  In  fact,  some  excellent  individuals  at  the 
]^orth  went  so  far  as  to  seek  to  disseminate  these  old-fashioned 
notions  among  their  Southern  brethren,  and  made  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  what  was  known  (alas,  that  we  must  use  the  his- 
toric tense !)  as  the  "  Southern  Aid  Society,"  having  for  its 
praiseworthy  object  the  support  of  ministers  who  should  preach 
the  gospel  to  our  ardent  and  impulsive  neighbors.  What  a  sad 
and  significant  commentary  is  it  upon  the  ingratitude  of  de- 
praved human  nature,  that  the  condescending  clergyman  who 
whilom  consented  to  collect  the  ofierinf>;3  of  these  discriminatinaj 
philanthropists  is  now  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
is  invoking  the  most  signal  judgments  of  Heaven  upon  his  for- 
mer friends  and  fellow-laborers ! 

This,  then,  was  our  condition,  and  these  were  our  habits,  when 
we  were  rudely  awakened  from  our  dreams  of  peace  by  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  the  clash  of  arms.  What  wonder  that  the  startling 
summons  found  us  all  unready  for  such  a  crisis  1  What  wonder 
that  our  early  preparations  to  confront  the  issue  thus  forced  upon 
us  without  note  of  warning  were  hasty,  incomplete,  and  quite 
inadequate  to  the  emergency  ?  Is  it  discreditable  to  us  that 
we  were  slow   to  appreciate   the  bitterness  and   intensity  of 


that  liatred,  winch,  long  smouldering  under  the  surface  of 
Southern  society,  burst  forth  at  once  into  a  wide  spread  confla- 
o-ration,  severing  like  flax  all  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  all  the 
bonds  of  individual  friendship  and  national  intercourse  which 
had  united  us  for  half  a  century  ?  Here  was  a  section  of  our 
Union  which  had  always  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  us  under  the 
Constitution,  and  had  known  the  Government  only  by  its  bless- 
ings,— nay,  more,  had  actually,  by  the  confession  of  its  own 
statesmen,  controlled  the  internal  administration  and  dictated 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  which  had  no  substantial  grievance  to  complain  of, 
and  no  fanciful  injury  which  could  not  be  readily  redressed  by 
legal  and  constitutional  methods.  Are  we  to  be  bla-med  because 
we  could  not  easily  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  an  integral 
part  of  our  nation,  with  such  a  history,  could,  under  a  pretence 
so  bald  as  to  insult  the  common  sense  of  Christendom,  rush  head- 
long into  a  war  which  must  close  all  its  avenues  of  commerce, 
paralyze  all  its  industry,  threaten  the  existence  of  its  cherished 
and  peculiar  institution, — in  a  word,  whether  successful  or  un- 
successful, inevitably  result  in  its  political  suicide?  At  this 
very  moment,  accustomed  as  we  have  been  for  many  sad  and 
weary  months  to  the  daily  development  of  Southern  folly  and 
madness,  it  is  difficult,  when  we  withdraw  our  minds  from  the 
present,  to  realize  that  the  whole  war  is  not  a  hideous  night- 
mare. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  ask,  is  it  strange  that  we  did  not  at  once 
comprehend  all  our  danger,  and  did  not  enter  the  field  with  all 
our  forces, — determined  to  fight  with  desperate  energy  until 
every  trace  of  rebellion  was  crushed  out  ?  If,  disturbed  at 
midnight  by  footsteps  in  your  chamber,  you  start  up  from  sound 
slumber  to  see  a  truculent-looking  vagabond  prowling  about 
your  room  with  a  lighted  candle,  do  you  not  at  once  spring  to 
your  feet,  collar  the  intruder,  and  shout  lustily  for  help,  if  he 
prove  too  strong  for  you  ?  Prompt  and  vigorovs  action  in  such 
a  case  is  simply  the  impulse  of  instinct.  But  how  if  you  recog- 
nize in  the  untimely  visitor  a  member  of  your  own  household  ? 
Will  you  seize  and  overpower  him  without  asking  a  single  ques- 
tion, or  waiting  for  a  word  of  explanation  ?  Will  you  not  pause 
for  same  overt  act  of  hostility,  some  convincing  proof  of  a  fell 


purpose?  Suppose  it  transpire  that  he  really  means  mischief, 
and  you  lose  an  important  advantage  by  your  delay  to  strike. 
You  may  regret  the  result ;  but  does  it  in  the  least  tend  to  show 
that  you  were  cowardly  or  careless?  Now,  was  not  this  our 
exact  dilemma  ?  Although  the  orgin  of  the  war  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  its  commencement  are  a  thrice- 
told  tale,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  overlooking  their  bearing 
upon  all  our  subsequent  action  ?  And  shall  we  not  act  wisely, 
if  we  recur  to  them  again  and  again,  during  this  momentous 
contest  ? 

But,  asks  a  timid  Conservative, — from  whose  patient  button  the 
fingers  of  an  ardent  apostle  of  peace  have  recently  and  most  re- 
luctantly parted,' — has  not  this  war  been  shamefully  mismanaged 
by  the  Administration?  have  not  contractors  grown  rich  while 
soldiers  have  suffered  ?  have  not  incompetent  generals  been 
unjustly  advanced,  and  skillful  commanders  been  summarily 
shelved  ?  have  we  gained  any  advantages  at  all  commensurate 
with  our  loss  of  blood  and  our  expenditure  of  money  ?  would 
not  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  any  terms  be  better  than  such  a 
war  as  we  are  now  waging?  If  we  might  venture  to  suggest  a 
word  of  caution  to  our  desponding  friend,  before  attempting  a 
reply  to  his  broadside  of  questions,  we  would  say  :  Beware  how 
you  indulge  in  too  much  conversation  with  a  certain  class  of 
our  citizens,  whose  hearty  loyalty  has  been  more  than  doubted, 
and  whose  conversion  to  the  beauties  of  peace  and  the  horrors 
of  war  is  so  sudden  as  to  be  very  suspicious.  Examine  their 
antecedents,  and  you  will  find,  that,  when  *'  border  ruffians"  in 
Kansas  threatened  with  fire  and  sword  the  inoftensive  emigrants 
from  New  England,  these  gentlemen  saw  nothing  unusual  in 
such  proceedings,  and  answered  all  remonstrances  with  ridicule. 
Put  them  to  the  question  to-day,  and  it  will  appear,  that,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle,  all  their  sympathies  have 
been  with  the  South.  They  will  tell  you  that  Northern  Aboli- 
tionists are  alone  responsible  for  the  war  ;  that  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  may  have  been  unwise,  but  was  not  unrea- 
sonable ;  that  they  have  always  condemned  coercion  and  advo- 
cated compromise ;  and  that  there  is  no  safe  and  satisfactory 
way  out  of  our  existing  difficulties  but — peace.  What  do  they 
mean  by  peace  ?    Such  peace  as  the  highwayman,  armed  to  the 


teeth,  offers  to  tlie  belated  traveller  !  Such  peace  as  Benedict 
Arnold  sought  to  negotiate  with  the  English  general!  They 
know  that  the  South  will  accept  no  terms  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  independence,  or  the  abject  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission of  the  Free  States.  They  reject  tlie  first  alternative, 
because  they  dare  not  go  before  the  ISTorth  on  such  an  issue. 
Diso-uise  it  as  they  may,  they  are  willing  to  adopt  the  second. 
The  party  to  which,  without  an  exception,  these  men  belong, 
is  powerless  without  the  co-operation  of  the  South,  and  would 
consider  no  sacrifice  of  principle  too  great,  and  no  humiliation 
of  the  North  too  degrading,  if  it  promised  the  restoration  of 
their  political  supremacy.  Avoid  all  such  m,on.  Distrust  their 
advice.  That  way  dishonor  lies,  and  national  disgrace.  If  you 
are  not  "  armed  so  strong  in  honesty  "  as  to  be  proof  against 
such  treasonable  talk,  you  will  soon  be  aware  of  a  softening  of 
your  backbone,  and  a  lamentable  loss  of  earnest,  active  patriot- 
ism. Take  counsel  rather  of  your  own  common  sense.  Look- 
ing at  the  question  in  its  narrowest  and  most  selfish  bearings, 
you  linow  that  we  can  neither  recede  nor  stand  still.  Submis- 
sion is  slavery.  Disunion  paves  the  way  for  endless  secession, 
and  eternal  warfare  between  rising  and  rival  republics. 

But  tliere  are  other  symptoms  of  disloyalty  besides  this  per- 
sistent demand  for  peace.  There  are  indications  of  a  desire  to 
array  sections  of  tlie  ISTorth  against  each  other,  and — Heaven 
save  tiie  mark  ! — by  the  very  politicians  who  have  been  most 
bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  "  geographical  parties."  Here 
comes  a  little  Western  lawyer,  with  unlimited  resources  of  slang 
and  slender  capital  of  ideas,  barely  redeemed  from  being  an 
absolute  blackguard  by  the  humanizing  infiuences  of  a  ITew 
England  college,  but  showing  fewer  and  fewer  symptoms  of 
civilization  as  he  forgets  the  lessons  of  his  collegiate  life  ;  and 
lie  delights  an  audience  of  iTew  York  ''roughs"  by  the  novel 
information,  that  "  Puritanism  is  a  reptile"  and  the  cause  of 
all  our  troubles,  and  that  we  shall  never  fulfil  our  national  des- 
tiny until  Puritanism  has  been  crushed.  Let  us  not  elevate 
this  nauseating  nonsense  into  importance  by  attempting  a  reply. 
Such  men  must  be  left  to  follow  out  their  inevitable  instincts. 
They  are  not  worth  the  trouble  necessary  to  civilize  them.  Mr. 
Earey  succeeded  in  taming  a  zebra  from  the  London  Zoological 


Gardens;  but  a  sing'.j  iesc^on  could  not  permanently  reclaim  the 
beast,  and  it  soon  relapsed  into  its  native  and  normal  ferocity. 
One  experiment  sufficed  to  show  tlie  power  of  the  artist ;  no 
possible  increase  of  value  in  the  educated  animal  would  have 
justified  a  prolonged  and  perfect  training. 

You  ask  if  we  have  gained  any  advantages  commensurate 
with  our  efforts,  or  with  the  high-sounding  phrase  of  our  de- 
clared purpose.  Let  us  look  at  this  a  moment.  Suppose  we 
begin  with  a  glance  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Has  all 
the  boasting,  have  all  the  promises,  been  on  the  Federal  side  ? 
Did  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Confederate  flag  floating  over 
Faneuil  Hall  ? — nothing  of  Washington  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy? — nothing  of  a  festive  winter  in  Philadelphia, 
and  a  general  distribution  of  spoils  in  JSTew  York  ? — nothing  of 
foreign  intervention  ? — nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  Northern 
Mudsills,  and  the  omnipotence  of  King  Cotton  ?  Decidedly, 
the  rebels  began  with  a  sufficiently  startling  programme.  Let 
us  see  how  far  they  have  carried  it  out.  As  they  were  clearly 
the  assailants,  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  ask  what  they 
have  accomplished  aggressively.  We  say,  then,  that,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  one  brief  raid,  the  soil  of  a  single  Free  State  has 
never  been  polluted  by  the  hostile  tread  of  an  invading  force ; 
that  every  battle-field  has  been  within  the  limits  of  States 
claimed  as  Confederate  ;  that  while  the  war  has  desolated  whole 
States  represented  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  not  an  acre 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  has  suffered  from  the  ravages 
of  the  rebel  armies.  Was  ever  another  scorpion  more  com- 
pletely surrounded  and  shut  in  by  a  cordon  of  fire  ? 

This  is  surely  something,  but  it  is  by  no  means  all.  Have  1^5 
accomplished  nothing  aggressively  ?  We  will  call  into  court  a 
witness  from  the  enemy's  camp.  Hear  the  recent  testimony  of 
a  leading  journal,  published  in  the  Confederate  capital:*  ^ 

"It  is  not  altogether  an  empty  boast  on  the  part  of  the 
Yankees,  that  they  hold  all  that  they  have  ever  held,  and  that 
another  year  or  two  of  sucli  progress  as  they  have  already  made 
will  find  them  masters  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  They 
who  think  independence  is  to  achieved  by  brilliant  but 
inconsequential  victories,  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  magni- 

*  Richmond  Examiner,  January  20th,  1863. 


tude  of  Yankee  possessions  in  onr  country.  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  are  claimed  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
Confederation  :  they  are  as  much  in  the  power  of  Lincoln  as 
Maine  and  Minnesota.  The  pledge  once  deemed  foolish  by  the 
South,  that  he  would  *  hold,  occupy,  and  possess'  all  the  forts 
belonofino:  to  the  United  States  Government,  has  been  redeemed 
almost  to  the  letter  by  Lincoln.  Forts  Pickens  [Sumter  ?]  and 
Morgan  we  still  retain  ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  all  the  strong- 
holds on  tlie  seaboard,  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Yery  consoling  and  very  easy 
to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  all  this,  and  that  the 
occupation  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  Republic  amounts  to 
nothing.  Drury's  Bluff  and  Yicksburg  give  the  lie  to  the  first 
assertion  ;  and  the  onward  movement  of  Rosecrans  towards 
Alabama,  the  presence  of  Grant  in  ]N"orth  Mississippi  and  of 
Curtis  in  Middle  Arkansas,  to  say  nothing  of  Banks  at  JN'ew 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  set  at  rest  the  silly  dream  that 
a  thin  strip  of  sea-coast  only  is  in  possession  of  our  foes.  The 
truth  is,  the  Yankees  are  in  great  force  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Confederacy  ;  they  swarm  on  all  our  borders  ;  they  threaten 
every  important  city  yet  belonging  to  us  ;  and  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  are  within  two  days'  march  of  the  Con- 
federate capital.  This  is  no  fiction.  It  is  a  fact  so  positive 
that  no  one  can  deny  it." 

But  this  reluctant  recital  by  no  means  exhausts  the  record  of 
our  success.  We  have  put  into  the  field  a  volunteer  force, 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  which,  whether  wq  consider  its 
magnitude,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  raised,  its 
fighting  qualities,  its  patient  endurance  of  unaccustomed  hard- 
ships, or  its  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  contest,  is  without  a  counterpart  in  history.  And  yet 
mor^,  from  the  invention  and  achievements  of  our  iron-clads 
dates  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare,  while  in  the  value  and  variety 
of  our  ordnance  we  have  taken  the  lead  of  all  civilized  nations. 
Can  you  find  in  all  this  nothing  to  quicken  tlie  pulse  of  your 
patriotism  ?  Is  here  no  ground  for  encouragement,  no  incite- 
ment to  renewed  effort  ? 

But  you   complain   of   corruption   among   contractors,  and 
of  knavery  among  politicians.     Will  you  point  me  to  a  single 
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war,  ever  waged  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  all  the  rulers 
were  above  reproach  and  all  their  subordinates  unselfish  ?  But 
what  will  you  do  about  it  ?  Grant  that  many  contractors  have 
made  dishonest  fortunes  out  of  the  calamities  of  their  countr}^, 
and  that  there  are  office-holders  with  whom  "  Stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution ?"  means.  Stand  by  the  public  crib  from  which  we  are 
richly  and  regularly  fed,  and  "  Uphold  the  Administration  !" 
should  be  translated,  Give  us  our  full  four  years'  enjoyment  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes.  What  then  1  Shall  a  few  worthless  straws 
here,  and  a  few  heaps  of  offal  there,  arrest  or  check  the  onward 
march  of  a  mighty  army,  the  steady  progression  of  a  great  princi- 
ple? Away  with  such  trumpery  considerations!  Punish  with 
the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  every  public  plunderer  whose 
crimes  can  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  day ;  send  to  the 
Coventry  of  universal  contempt  every  lagging  and  lukewarm 
official ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy  in  purpose  and 
noble  in  action,  move  07i  /  To  hesitate  is  worse  than  folly  ;  to 
delay  is  more  than  madness.  The  salvation  of  our  country 
trembles  in  the  balance.  The  fate  of  free  institutions  for — 
who  shall  say  how  long? — may  hang  upon  the  issue  of  the 
struggle. 

Your  catalogue  of  grievances,  however,  is  still  incomplete. 
You  are  dissatisfied  with  our  generalship  as  displayed  in  the 
field,  and  with  the  wisdom  of  our  policy  as  developed  by  the 
cabinet.  Unquestionably  you  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
grumble  to  your  heart's  content ;  but  are  you  not  aware  that 
such  complaints  are  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  human  race  ? 
Do  you  believe  this  to  be  the  first  war  that  was  ever  mis- 
managed, and  that  our  undoubted  blunders  are  either  novel  or 
peculiar  to  Republics?  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  If 
there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  and  wise  counsellors 
before  Ulysses,  there  certainly  have  been  incompetent  com- 
manders before  Mager-General  A.,  and  shallow  statesmen 
before  Secretary  B.  We  do  not  monopolize  executive  imbe- 
cility, nor  are  our  military  blunders  without  parallel  or  precedent. 
To  attribute  our  occasional  reverses,  and  our  indecisive  victories, 
our  inaction  in  the  field  and  our  confusion  in  the  cabinet,  to  our 
peculiar  form  of  government,  is  as  inconsequential  as  it  would 
be  to  trace  all  our  disasters  to  the  color  of  President  Lincoln's 
hair  or  the  number  of  General  ITalleck's  children. 


The  enemies  of  free  institutions,  hardly  yet  recovered  from 
their  astonishment  at  beholding  an  army  of  volunteers,  superior 
in  number  and  quality  to  any  the  world  ever  saw,  spring  into 
existence  with  such  marvellous  rapidity  as  to  eclipse,  in  sober 
fact,  the  fabulous  birth  of  Minerva  full- armed  from  the  head 
of  Jove,  or  their  still  greater  surprise  at  seeing  the  immense 
expenses  of  so  gigantic  a  war  readily  met  without  assistance 
from  abroad,  by  large  loans  cheerfully  made  and  heavy  taxation 
patiently  borne,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exulting  over 
what  they  term  our  "  total  want  of  military  genius,"  and  our 
"incapacity  to  conduct  a  campaign  successfully." 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  we  may  have  challenged  criticism 
and  provoked  a  smile  by  our  large  promise  and  our  smaller 
performance.  But  are  we  the  sole  and  exclusive  proprietors  of 
this  experience  ?  Where  in  the  past  or  the  present  shall  we 
find  a  great  and  powerful  nation  much  addicted  to  modesty  or 
self-depreciation  ?  Least  of  all,  should  we  have  expected  such 
venomous  criticism  and  such  unsparing  ridicule  from  England. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  look  for  sympathy  or 
even  justice  at  her  hands.  We  have  come  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  tone  and  temper  of  her  ruling  classes  towards 
this  country.  In  addition  to  their  inherited  antipathy  to  Ke- 
publics,  they  believe  in  sober  earnest  what  one  of  their  greatest 
w^its  said  jocosely,  that  ''  the  great  object  for  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  appears  to  have  been  created  is  the  making  of  calico." 
And  whatever  interferes,  or  threatens  to  interfere,  with  this  enno- 
bling occupation  is  sure  to  incur  their  passive  displeasure,  if  not 
their  active  hostility.  We  expect  nothing,  therefore,  from  their 
good-will ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  demand,  as  a  matter  of  good 
taste,  that,  in  criticizing  our  campaigns,  they  shall  not  wholly 
ignore  their  own  military  blunders,  especially  those  so  recent 
as  to  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  third-form  school-boy 
in  the  kingdom.  For,  if  campaigns  carried  on  with  the  smallest 
possible  result  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice 
of  money  and  life — if  a  succession  of  incompetent  generals  in 
command — if  critical  military  opportunities  neglected  and 
enormous  stragetic  blunders  committed — if  indecision,  nepot- 
ism, and  red  tape  at  home,  envy,  want  of  unity,  and  incapacity 
among   officers,   and    unnecessary   and    inexcusable   hardship 
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amon^  the  privates — if  all  tliis  declares  the  decadence  of  a 
Government,  then  was  the  sun  of  England  hastening  to  its  set- 
ting during  the  Crimean  War. 

We  hear  much  said  abroad  about  onr  indecisive  battles,  our 
barren  victories,  our  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  crippled 
condition  of  a  defeated  enemy,  and  our  unaccountable  disinclina- 
tion to  follow  up  a  successful  attack  by  a  prompt  pursuit.  Now, 
not  for  the  sake  of  excusing  or  palliating  the  numerous  and 
grave  errors  into  which  we  have  fallen  during  our  own  nnbappy 
struggle,  nor  yet  to  exonerate  from  censure  any  civil  officers 
or  military  leaders  who  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  responsible 
for  these  errors,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  liable 
to  occur  under  any  form  of  government,  and,  indeed,  have  re- 
cently befiillen  the  very  government  whose  rulers  now  hold  us 
to  the  strictest  account,  and  are  most  eager  to  convict  us  of  ex- 
traordinary misconduct  and  incapacity,  we  propose,  very  briefly 
and  without  further  introduction,  to  examine  the  record  of  the 
English  army  during  the  Crimean  War. 

The  first  important  battle  fought  on  the  Peninsula  was  that 
of  the  Alma.  We  will  give,  as  consisely  as  possible,  so  much 
of  the  history  of  this  engagement,  compiled  from  authentic 
English  sources,  as  will  present  a  correct  picture  of  the  plans 
formed  and  the  results  accomplished. 

"The  15th  of  August,  1854,  was  the  first  date  fixed  for  the  sail- 
ing of  the  allied  forces  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  post- 
poned until  the  20th,  then  till  the  22d,  then  the  26th— then 
successively  to  the  1st,  2d,  and  7th  of  September;  that  is,  the 
French  fleet  left  Yarna  on  the  oth,  and  the  English  sailed  from 
the  neighboring  port  of  Baltschick  on  the  Tth."  It  is  admitted 
that  "  these  delays  hazarded  not  only  the  success,  but  even  the 
practicability  of  the  whole  design,  as  between  the  15th  and  25th 
of  September  the  great  equinoctial  gales  sweep  over  the  Black 
Sea,  and  lash  into  tempests  of  the  most  destructive  nature." 

The  voyage,  however,  was  accomplished  in  safety,  and  on  the 
14:th  of  September  the  Allies  arrived  at  the  Crimea,  off  a  place 
called  the  "  Old  Fort,"  only  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Sabas- 
topol.  The  whole  army  was  composed  of  27,000  English, 
24,000  French,  and  8,000  Turks.  The  landing  occupied  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  September.     At  nine  o'clock  A.  M., 
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of  September  lOtli,  the  army  began  tbe  advance,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  rested  for  the  night  within  sight  of  the 
Russian  forces,  strongly  intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma, 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  "  Old  Fort."  Early  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  Allies  attacked  the  strong- 
hold of  the  enemy,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  the  Russian  in- 
trenchments  were  successfully  stormed,  and  the  Russian  army 
was  in  full  retreat.  The  English  and  French  troops  fought  with 
determined  and  distinguished  bravery,  and  their  victory  was 
complete.  But  what  was  decided  by  this  bloody  struggle? 
Bad  generalship  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  certainly  ;  but 
what  else  ?  Mr.  Russell  says, — "This  great  battle  was  not  de- 
cisive, so  far  as  the  fate  of  Sebastopol  was  concerned,  merely 
because  we  lacked  either  the  means  or  the  military  genious  to 
make  it  so."  Tlie  victory  was  not  followed  up,  the  retreating 
foe  were  not  pursued,  ample  time  was  given  to  the  enemy  to 
reorganize  and  retrieve  their  losses,  and  the  evening  of  the  event- 
ful 20tli  September  found  the  allied  forces  no  nearer  the  cap- 
ture of  Sebastopol  than  they  were  before  the  battle. 

Did  "  the  Alma  "  crown  the  allied  generals  with  fresh  and 
■well-earned  laurels?     We  appeal  once  more  to  Mr.  Russell: 
*'  I  may  inquire,  Was  there  any  generalship  shown   by  any  of 
the  allied  generals  at  the  Alma?  We  have  Lord  Raglan  painted 
by  one  of  his  staff,  trotting  in  front  of  his  army,  amid  a  shower, 
of  balls,  'just  as  if  he  were  riding  down  Rotten  Row,'  with  a 
kind  nod  for  every  one,  and  leaving  his  generals  to  fight  it  out 
as  the  best  they  could  ;  riding  across  the  stream  through  the 
French  Rifiemen,  not  knowing  where  he  was  going  to,  or  where 
the  enemy  were,  till  fate  led  him  to  a  little  knoll,  from  which 
he  saw  some  of  the  Russian  guns  on  his  flank  ;  whereupon  he 
sent  an  order  to  Turner's  battery  for  guns,  and  seemed  surprised 
that  they  could  not  be  dragged  across  a  stream  and  up  a  hill 
which  presented  some  difficulties  to  an  unencumbered  horse- 
man ;  then  cantering  off  to  join  the  Guards  just  ere  they  made 
their  charge,  and  finding  it  all  over  while  he  was  in  a  hollow  of 
the  ground."     Lord  Raglan,   let  it  be  remembered,   was  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  English  forces.     And  again  :  "  The 
Light  Division  was  strangely    handled.     Sir  George   Brown, 
whose  sight  was  so  indifferent  that  he  had  to  get  one  of  his  offi- 
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cers  to  lead  his  horse  across  the  river,  seemed  not  to  know  where 
his  division  was If  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  be  a  suc- 
cession of  errors,  the  Crimean  expedition  was  certainly  carried 
on  secundum  artem.^'  Once  more,  on  the  same  point,  and 
quoting  from  the  same  authoritj^  :  "  All  the  Eussian  officers 
with  w^hom  I  have  conversed,  all  the  testimony  I  have  heard 
or  read,  coincide  on  these  two  points  :  first,  that,  if,  on  the 
25th,  we  had  moved  to  Bakschiserai  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians, 
we  should  have  found  their  army  in  a  state  of  the  most  com- 
,  plete  demoralization,  and  might  have  forced  the  great  majority 
•  of  them  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  a  sort  of  cid-de-sccG^ 
ft-om  which  but  few  could  have  escaped  ;  secondly,  that,  had 
we  advanced  directly  against  Sebastopol,  the  town  would  have 
surrendered,  after  some  slight  show  of  resistence  to  save  the 
honor  of  the  officers."  Certainly,  such  generalship  as  this  did 
not  promise  very  well  for  the  results  of  the  campaign. 

Let  us  follow  the  movements  of  the  Allies  a  little  farther. 
On  the  morning  of  September  25th,  the  combined  forces  took 
up  their  line  of  march  southward.  On  the  26th,  they  reached 
and  occupied  the  town  of  Balaklava,  about  six  miles  distant 
from  Sebastopol.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Lord  Raglan 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  JSTewcastle,  then  Secretary  of  War,  "  We 
are  busily  engaged  in  disem.barking  our  siege-train  and  pro- 
visions, and  we  are  most  desirous  of  undertaking  the  attack  of 
Sebastopol  without  the  loss  of  a  dayP  And  yet  it  is  not  until 
October  10th,  that  the  Allies  commence  digging  their  trenches 
before  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  allied  army  was  anxious  and 
impatient.  "  '  When  will  the  siege  commence?'  was  tlie  con- 
stant inquiry  of  the  wearied  and  expectant  troops.  'To-mor- 
row,' was  the  usual  response,  '  most  probably  to-morrow.'  But 
day  after  day  came  and  went,  and  the  Allies  still  rusted  in  inac- 
tion, while  the  Russians  worked  day  and  night  at  strengthening 
their  defences."  "The  time  dragged  heavily  on  ;  still  the  Rus- 
sians worked  with  incredible  industry,  and  still  the  cannon  of 
the  Allies  had  not  yet  opened  their  thunders  upon  Sebastopol." 
On  the  17th  of  October,  twenty-one  days  after  the  occupation 
of  Balaklava,  the  allied  forces  commenced  fire  by  land  and  sea 
on  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  The  bombardment  continued 
from  half-past  six  A.  M.,  until  nightfall,  but  is  conceded  to 
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have  been  a  complete  and  mortifying  faimre.  From  this  time 
until  the  5th  of  November,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  any 
substantial  advantage  was  gained  by  the  invading  forces,  or 
that  material  progress  was  made  tow^ards  the  reduction  of  the 
Hussian  Gibraltar. 

Then  came  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  a  gallant  and  desperate 
sortie  of  the  Russians,  bravely  and  successfully  resisted  by  the 
besiegers.  The  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  was  terrible.  To  what 
extent  w^as  this  battle  decisive  ?  Mr.  Russell  shall  give  his  own 
testimony  on  this  point:  '^  We  had  nothing  to  rejoice  over,  and 
almost  everything  to  deplore,  in  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  We 
defeated  the  enemy,  indeed,  but  had  not  advanced  one  step 
nearer  the  dtadel  of  Sebastopol."  In  other  words,  the  Allies 
had  repulsed  the  Russians,  but  had  barely  escaped  annihilation, 
while,  from  having  been  the  besiegers,  they  became  the  be- 
sieged, and  remained  so  until  largely  reinforced  from  home. 
*'  A  heavy  responsibility,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  rests  on  those 
whose  neglect  enabled  the  enemy  to  attack  us  where  we  were 
least  prepared  for  it,  and  whosa  indifference  led  tliem  to  despise 
precautions  which,  taken  in  time,  might  have  saved  us  many 
valuable  lives,  and  have  trebled  the  loss  of  the  enemy."  The 
English  not  only  committed  the  serious  error  of  underrating  the 
enemy,  and  neglecting  the  most  ordinary  precautions  against 
surprise,  but,  during  the  whole  of  the  desperate  and  bloody 
fight,  they  gave  no  proof  whatever  of  generalship.  The  stub- 
born, unyielding  bravery  of  the  troops  was  the  salvation  of 
the  army.  "  We  owed  the  victory,  such  as  it  was,  to  strength, 
not  to  superior  intelligence  and  foresight.  It  was  a  soldiers' 
battle,  in  which  we  were  saved  by  the  muscle,  nerve,  and  cour- 
age of  our  men."  Humanity  shudders  and  the  heart  sickens 
over  the  sufferings  of  that  gallant  army  of  martyrs  to  Cabinet 
incapacity  and  military  imbecility  during  the  long  and  dreary 
winter  of  1854-55. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1855,  commenced  the  second  grand 
bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  which,  though  continuing  for 
twelve  days,  resulted,  like  the  first,  in  mortifying  failure,  no  se- 
rious or  irreparable  injuries  being  caused  to  the  main  defences 
of  the  enemy.  "  The  real  strength  of  the  place  remained  un- 
impaired.   That  which  was  injured  during  the  day  the  Russiaug 
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repaired  as  if  by  magic  daring  the  night.  The  particulars  of 
this  twelve  days'  bombardment  are  wearisome.  The  same 
wasted  energy,  the  same  night  skirmishes  without  effect,  the 
same  battering  and  repairing,  the  same  unwearied  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  and  wonderful  endurance  and  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Kussians,  together  with,  on  each  side,  the 
same  loss  of  life  and  frightful  mutilations." 

Two  months  were  passed  in  comparative  inaction,  the  sad 
monotony  being  varied  only  by  ineffective  sorties  and  indecisive 
skirmishes.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  first  grand  assault  of  the 
Malakoff  and  Redan  was  attempted.  The  allied  troops  dis- 
played the  utmost  gallantry,  and  did  all  that  brave  men  could 
do  nnder  disgracefully  incompetent  commanders,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  horrible  slaughter.  ISTo  one  can  read  the  details  of 
the  fruitless  massacre,  without  fully  confirming  the  indignant 
testimony  of  an  intelligent  eye-witness,  writing  from  the  camp: 

"  I  know  not  what  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  your  home 
pnblic,  on  reading  the  telegraphic  news  of  our  defeat,  (for  I 
presume  the  scribes  at  headquarters  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
the  naked  truth,  that  our  repulse  was  neither  more  or  less  than 
a  defeat,)  but  here  mingled  shame  and  indignation  were  general 
throughout  the  camp.  Officers  and  men  alike  felt  that  dis- 
grace had  been  incurred,  and  that  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
unredeemed  mismanagement  of  their  generals.  Remembering 
the  confusion  which  characterized  the  commencement  of  our 
movement,  and  coupling  this  with  the  murderous  preparations 
made  by  the  enemy,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  that 
success  was  most  improbable.  During  the  whole  affair,  Lord 
Raglan  and  Sir  George  Brown  were  ensconced  within  our  eight- 
gunbattery ;  but,  though  this  afi^orded  a  good  view  of  the  scene 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  disorder  which  marked  it,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  unable  to  give  any  efficient  directions  for  the  cor- 
rection of  our  multipled  blunders.  When  the  whole  sad  scene 
was  ended,  our  men  straggled  back  to  the  camp  in  a  state  of 
dispirited  confusion,  well  in  keeping  with  the  mob -like  disorder 
in  which  they  had  been  throughout  the  assault." 

The  final  bombardment  of  Sebastopol  took  place  on 
the  5th  of  September,  followed  on  thft  8th  by  the  renewed 
assault  of  the  French  on  the  Malakoff  and  of  the  Ensj- 
lish   on   the   Redan.      Skillful   generalship,    adequate   forces, 


and  desperate  bravery  gave  victory  to  the  French,  aiid  '^  the 
key  to  Sebastopol"  remained  in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  the 
English  assault  upon  the  Redan  was  repulsed  with  frightful 
sacrifice  of  life.  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  French  owed 
any  part  of  their  success  to  superior  good  fortune.  Indeed,  all 
the  extrinsic  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  the  English.  The 
French  were  to  lead  off  in  the  assault,  and  the  tri-color  wavin<x 
over  the  captured  fortification  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  English.  If  the  French  succeeded,  every  senti- 
ment of  personal  ambition  and  national  pride  would  stimulate 
their  allies  to  achieve  an  equal  victory.  If  the  French  failed, 
the  Encjlish  had  onlv  to  remain  in  their  trenches. 

CD  «/ 

Kow  let  us  examine  the  comparative  generalship  displayed 
in  the  two  assaults.  We  are  quite  willing  that  English  author- 
ity should  draw  the  contrast.  "  The  preparations  of  the  French 
were  actually  scientific  in  their  vigorous  attention  to  every  mat- 
ter calculated  to  lead  to  victory  ;  nothing  appeared  to  have 
been  forgotten,  nothing  neglected.  Even  the  watches  of  the 
leading  officers  had  been  regulated,  that  there  might  not  be  the 
smallest  error  with  regard  to  time.  It  is  a  painful  reflection 
that  this  carefulness  of  preparation,  and  prescience  w^ith  respect 
to  probabilities,  was  not  shown  by  the  English  general  and  liis 
associates  in  arranging  the  mode  of  attack.  When  the  orders 
w^ere  promulgated,  on  the  Tth,  many  officers  shook  their  heads 
doubtingly,  and  observed,  in  deprecating  tones,  '  This  looks 
like  another  18th  of  June.'  It  was  generally  observed  that  the 
attacking  columns  were  not  strong  enough,  that  they  were  too 
far  behind^  and  that  the  trenches  did  not  afford  room, for  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men." 

The  signal  for  the  French  assault  was  given ;  thirty  thousand 
men,  weary  of  long  inactivity,  and  burning  to  add  new  lustre 
to  the  bright  record  of  their  country's  military  glory — drums 
and  trumpets  meanwhile  sounding  the  charge,  and  the  air  re- 
sounding with  shouts  of  "  Vive  V Era'pereuT''' — darted  from 
their  trenches,  swarmed  up  the  embankments,  dashed  over  the 
parapet,  swept  the  enemy  like  chaff  before  them,  and  the  Mal- 
akoff  was  won.  Hours  of  the  fiercest  fighting  found  the 
French  still  mastm-a  of  the  situation  ;  at   niohtfall  the  Russian 
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general  sullenly  drew  off  his  defeated   foi'ceSj  and  the  victory 
was  complete. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  this  brilliant  picture  to  the  sombre 
coloring  and  the  dreary  details  of  the  attack  on  the  Uedan.  To 
three  thousand  doomed  men  was  assigned  the  perilous  under- 
taking. Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  in  view  of  previous 
ikilure,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  adequate  preparation,  no 
intelligible  plan,  no  competent  leader.  It  was  simply  brute 
force  assailing  brute  force.  The  few  men  Y\^ho  actually  entered 
the  Redan  neglected  to  spike  the  guns ;  no  reinforcements  came 
to  their  aid;  everything  was  blind  excitement,  and  headlong, 
undisciplined  haste.  "  The  men  of  the  different  regiments  be- 
came mingled  together  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  Nine- 
teenth men  did  not  care  for  the  officers  of  the  Eighty-eighth, 
nor  did  the  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-third  heed  the  command  of 
an  officer  who  did  not  belong  to  their  regiment.  The  officers 
could  not  find  their  men — the  men  lost  sight  of  their  officers." 
But  why  dwell  on  what  soon  became  mere  butchery  1  The 
loss  of  the  storming  party,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was 
2,447 !         ^ 

Considered  as  a  military  movement,  it  would  seem  to  be  con- 
ceded that  no  grosser  blunder  could  have  been  made  than  the 
selection  of  so  small  a  force  for  so  desperate  an  undertaking. 
There  was  no  chance  of  success  but  by  attacking  simultaneously 
both  flanks  and  the  salient  of  the  Redan.  The  storming  party 
was  barely  large  enough  for  the  assault  of  the  salient,  thus  ex- 
posing the  handful  of  men  to  a  murderous  and  fatally  destruct- 
ive fire  from  the  flanks.  This  was  bad  enough,  certainly,  but 
worse  remains  behind.  English  critics  have  most  severely  cen- 
sured our  generals  for  sometimes  placing  new  recruits  in  posts 
of  danger,  requiring  cool  heads,  steady  nerves,  and  the  habits 
of  discipline.  Perhaps  they  have  forgotten  the  following  inci- 
dent. Among  the  picked  men  selected  out  of  the  entire  British 
forces  as  this  very  storming  party,  were  raw  recruits  from  the 
JSTinety-seventh  regiment,  who  were  designated  for  this  perilous 
service  as  a  punishment  for  their  cowardice  in  a  recent  skirmish  ! 
— and  to  make  this  punishment  still  more  severe,  they  were  order- 
ed to  lead  off  in  the  assault !  An  historian  of  the  war  says  :  "  The 
inexperience  of  some  of  these  recruits  seems  almost  incredible. 
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One  young  fellow,  who  came  to  the  field-hospital  with  a  broken 
arm  Jind  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder,  carried  his  firelock  with  him, 
but  confessed  that  he  had  never  fired  it  ofi^,  as  he  was  unahle  to 
do  so.  The  piece,  upon  being  examined,  was  found  to  be  in 
perfect  order.  Such  poor,  undisciplined,  lads,  fresh  from  the 
plough,  ought  never  on  any  occasion  to  have  been  pitted  against 
the  well-drilled  soldiers  of  Russia;  but  it  was  something  worse 
than  blundering  to  lead  them  on  to  the  assault  of  a  formidable 
•work  like  the  Redan.  Such  generalship  recalls  to  our  mind  tlie 
remark  of  the  Russian  officer  with  regard  to  the  military  force 
of  England,  that  '  it  was  an  army  of  lions  led  by  donkeys.' " 
Mr.  Russell  states  that  many  of  these  recruits  "  had  only  been 
enlisted  a  few  days,  and  had  never  fired  a  j-ifle  in  their  lives." 

Now,  will  it  be  believed  that  General  Codrlngton,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  planning  and  directing  of  this  ill-starred 
and  disastrous  enterprise,  succeeded  Sir  James  Simpson  as 
commander-in-chief  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  the  Crimea? 
How  must  the  shade  of  Admiral  Byng  have  haunted  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  unless  it  was  a  most  forgiving  ghost ! 
If  General  Codrington's  promotion  could  have  been  delayed  a 
little  more  than  eighteen  months,  it  might  have  occurred  appro- 
priately on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  death  of  that  ill- 
fated  naval  commander,  convicted  by  court-martial  and  shot  for 
''  not  doing  his  utmost !" 

On  the  qvening  of  the  8th  of  September,  the  Russians  blew 
up  their  magazines,  fired  the  buildings,  and  evacuated  the  town. 
So  fell  Sebastopol,  after  a  siege  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
days.  It  has  been  considered  by  the  English  a  bit  of  very 
choice  pleasantry  to  allude  to  our  oft-recurring  statement,  that 
"  the  decisive  blow  had  been  struck,"  and  that  "  the  backbone 
of  the  Rebellion  was  broken."  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
rem.ind  them,  that  the  report,  first  circulated  in  France  and 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1854,  and  fortified  by 
minute  details,  that  Sebastopol — the  backbone  of  Russian  re- 
sistance to  the  allied  arms — had  fallen,  was  repeated  and  reiter- 
ated from  time  to  time  during  the  war,  until  the  phrase,  ^''Schas- 
tojpol  est  ])Tis^''  passed  into  a  by-word,  and  did  good  service  in 
relieving  the  cruelly  overv/orked  Greek  Kalends.   ■ 

And  now  we  come  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  another 
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and  an  important  inquiry.     Did  the  beginning  of  the  war  find 
or  did  its  progress  develop  or  create,  a  single  English  general 
of  commanding  military  capacity,  competent  to  handle  in  the 
field  even  so  small  an  army  as  the  British  contingent  in  the 
Crimea?     Of  Lord  Raglan  Mr.  Russell  says,  and  without  doubt 
says  truly  :  "  That  he  was  a  great  chief,  or  even  a  moderately 
able  general,  I  have  every  reason  to  doubt,  and  I  look  in  vain 
for  any  proof  of  it,  whilst  he  commanded  the  English  army  in 
the  Crimea."     Another  authority  says  :  ''  The  conviction  that 
he  was  not  a  great  general  is  universal  and   uncontradicted. 
He  could  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  general  satisfactorily, 
but  he  was  lamentably  deficietit  in  those  qualities  which  consti- 
tute military  genius.     Pie  possessed  considerable  professional 
experience,  great  application,  and  remarkable  powers  of  en- 
durance ;  but  he  lacked  the  energy,  vehemence,  and  decision  of 
character  which  are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  successful 
military  chieftain."     To  his  hesitation  in  council,  and  his  want 
of  energy  and  promptness  in  action,  have  always  been  attrib- 
uted, in  large  measure,  the  ruinous  delays  and  the  fearful  suf- 
fering in  the  army  which  he  commanded.     Lord  Raglan  died 
in  June,   1855,  in  his  sixty^seventh  year.      General  Simpson 
succeeded   him.     ''  It  was   believed  at  the  time,"  writes  Mr. 
Russell,  "  and  now  is  almost  notorious,  that  lid  opposed  his  own 
appointment,  and  bore  testimony  to  his  own  incapacity."     "  He 
was  slow  and  cautious  in  council,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
where  Lord  Raglan  failed.  General  Simpson  did  not  meet  with 
success."     The  English  press  and  people  demanded  his  recall. 
His  incompetency  was  everywhere  acknowledged,  and  indeed 
he  himself  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  deny  it.     In  about 
three  months  from  the  date  of  General  Simpson's  appointment, 
"  the  Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to  permit  him  to  resign  the 
command  of  the  army."     As  we  have  already  seen,  his  place 
was  filled  by  General  Codrington.     This  officer  was  as  signally 
rewarded,  because  he  had  failed,  as  he  could  have  been,  if  he 
had  succeeded.     Mr.  Russell  quotes  approvingly  the  comment 
of  a  French  officer  upon  this  appointment :  "  If  General  Cod. 
rington  had  taken  the  Redan,  what  more  could  you  have  done 
for  him  than  to  make  him  General,  and  to  give  him  command 
of  the  army  1     Bat  he  did  not  take  it,  and  he  is  made  General 
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and  Commander-in-Chief."  With  equal  discrimination,  Sir 
James  Simpson  was  created  Field-Marshal !  The  remainden  of 
the  campaign  gave  General  Codrington  no  further  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  qualities  for  command.  No  other  important 
action  occurred  before  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

Great  credit  is  certainly  due  to  Mr.  Russell  for  fearlessly  ex- 
posing the  errors  and  incompetency  of  the  three  olBcers  suc- 
cessively at  the  head  of  the  English  army,  in  spite  of  "  much 
obloquy,  vituperation,  and  injustice,"  and  for  bearing  his 
invariable  and  eloquent  testimony  to  the  bravery,  endurance, 
and  patience  of  the  British  private  soldier. 

In  this  brief  recital  of  English  blunders  during  the  Crimean 
war,  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  desperate  and  disastrous 
"  charge  of  the  light  brigade,"  the  gross  and  culpable  inef- 
ficiency of  the  Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  other  instances  of  military  incapacity  no  less  monstrous. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  told  to  more  than  justify  the  very 
mild  summing-up  of  Mr.  Russell,  that  the  "  war  had  exposed 
the  weakness  of  our  military  organization  in  the  grave  emer- 
gencies of  a  winter  campaign,  and  the  canker  of  a  long  peace 
was  unmistakably  manifested  in  our  desolated  camps  and  deci- 
mated battalions." 

"Why  should  we  add  to  this  dismal  recital  the  appalling  suf 
fering  of  the  soldiers-— helpless  victims  to  bad  management  at 
home  and  shameful  neglect  in  the  field — the  long,  freezing 
nio^hts  of  trench-work  under  a  drivin^:  rain,  "  without  warm  or 
water-proof  clothing — the  trenches  two  and  three  feet  deep  with 
mud,  snow,  and  half-frozen  slush,  so  that  many,  when  they  took 
off  their  shoes,  were  unable  to  get  their  swollen  feet  into  them 
again,  and  might  be  seen  barefooted  abbut  the  camp,  the  snow 
half  a  foot  deep  on  the  ground,"  creeping  for  shelter  into 
"  miserable  tents  pitched  as  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  marsh, 
where  twelve  or  fourteen  unhappy  creatures  lay  soaking  with- 
out change  of  clothing,"  until  they  were  called  out  again  to 
their  worse  than  slave  labor — disease,  brought  on  by  exhaustion, 
exposure,  overwork,  and  deficient  food,  sweeping  the  men  oS 
by  thousands,  and  yet  no  sufilcient  supply  of  medical  stores  and 
no  adequate  number  of  medical  attendants,  not  a  soul  seeming 
to  cure  for  their  comfort  or  even  for  their  lives — so  neglected 


and  ill-treated  that  *'  the  wretched  beggar  who  wandered  about 
the'streets  of  London  led  the  life  of  a  prince  compared  with  the 
British  soldiers  who  were  fighting  for  their  country,  and  who 
were  complacently  assured  by  the  home  authorities  that  they 
were  the  best-appointed  army  in  Earope."  The  world  knows 
the  whole  sad  storv  bv  heart.  And  is  it  not  written  in  the 
volumes  of  evidence  sworn  to  before  the  Commission  appointed 
by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  army  ? 

Kor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
home  administration  -was  responsible  for  the  general  misman- 
agement of  the  w^ar,  in  its  main  features,  and  its  minute 
details,  nor  the  thoroughly  English  stolidity  with  which  all  cem- 
plaints  were  received  by  every  member  of  the  Government, 
from  the  cabinet  minister  who  dictated  pompous  and  unmeaning 
despatches,  down  to  the  meanest  official  who  measured  red  tape, 
nor  the  intense  and  universal  popular  indignation  which,  after 
a  year  "  full  of  horrors,"  compelled  tlie  resignation  of  the  Ab- 
erdeen Ministry.  Lord  Derby  did  not,  perhaps,  overstate  the 
verdict  of  the  nation,  when  he  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 
"  From  the  very  first  to  the  very  last,  there  has  been  apparent 
in  the  course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  a  want  of 
previous  preparation,  a  total  want  of  prescience ;  and  they 
have  appeared  to  live  from  day  to  day  providing  for  each  suc- 
cessive exigency  after  it  arose,  and  not  hefore  it  arose.  Too 
LATE  have  been  the  fiital  words  applicable  to  the  whole  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  course  of  the  war."  The 
change  in  the  ministry,  however,  by  no  means  cured  all  the 
evils  which  had  existed  ;  for,  although  the  sufi'erings  of  the 
soldiers— thanks  in  large  part  to  the  providential  appearance 
and  heroic  conduct  of  Florence  I^ightingale — ^were  greatly  di- 
minished, still,  as  we  have  seen,  the  military  blunders  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  the  les:on  which  this 
country  should  learn  from  the  mortifying  experience  of  the 
English  army  in  the  Crimea  is  not  one  of  exultation  over 
its  lamentable  and  unnecessary  errors,  but  rathi  r  of  indifiference 
to  the  insultinsf  criticism  of  a  nation  which  can  so  ill  afford  to 
be  critical,  and  of  determination  to  profit  in  qyq.v'^  possible  way 
by  those  blunders  which  might  have  been   avoided.     The  his- 
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tory  of  all  wars,  moreover,  should  teach  us  that  now  and  then 
there  comes  a  time  when  to  hold  the  olive-branch  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other,  especially  if  the  olive-branch  is  kept 
in  the  foreground  and  the  sw^ord  in  the  background,  involves 
not  only  a  sad  waste  of  energy,  but  is  mistaken  kindness  to  our 
enemies. 

Use  every  weapon  which  the  God  of  Battles  has  placed  in 
our  hands.  Put  forth  all  the  power  of  the  nation.  Encourage 
and  promote  all  fighting  generals  ;  cashier  all  officers  who  are 
determined  to  make  Vv^ar  on  peace  principles  ;  arm,  equip,  and 
discipline  negroes,  not  to  burn,  plunder,  and  massacre,  but  to 
meet  their  and  onr  enemies  in  fair  and  open  fight.'^  Demon- 
strate to  the  w^orld  that  we  are  terribly  in  earnest.  Waste  no 
time  in  discussing  the  chance  of  foreign  intervention.  Postpone 
polygamy  in  Utah,  African  colonization,  everything,  to  the 
engrossing  and  emergent  crisis  which  now  confronts  the  Gov- 
ernment. Make  the  contest  sharp,  short  and  decisive.  Put 
down  the  Pebellion,  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  Law,  the 
sacredness  of  the  Union,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution. 
There  will  be  time  enough,  after  this  is  done,  to  discuss  all  minor 
questions  and  all  collateral  issues.  One  paramount  duty  lies 
directly  before  us.  Let  us  perform  this  duty  fearlessly,  and 
leave  the  future  with  God, 


*  The  opposition  to  the  employment  of  negro  regiments,  if  made  by  traitors 
North  or  South,  can  be  easily  comprehended  ;  if  made  by  loyal  men,  is  wholly 
inexplicable.  Your  neighbor's  house  takes  fire  at  night.  The  flames,  long  smoul- 
dering, make  rapid  progress,  and  threaten  the  comfort,  certainly,  if  not  the  lives  of 
the  household,  and  the  total  destruction  of  his  property.  The  alarm  is  given.  An 
engine  comes  promptly  to  the  rescue.  It  is  just  in  season  to  save  his  dwelling. 
The  firemen  spring  with  ready  alacrity  to  their  places.  But  stop  !  He  suddenly 
discovers  the  appalling  fact  that  they  are  negroes  !  True,  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost.  No  other  engine  is,  or  can  be,  within  helping  distance.  The  least  delay 
means  poverty  and  a  houseless  family.  And  yet  he  rudely  dismisses  the  dusky 
re  men,  folds  his  arm  with  Spartan  stoicism,  and,  looking  complacently  on  the 
burning  building,  says  :  "  Better  this  than  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  niggers  /'' 
Is  it  Spartan  stoicism  ?  Is  it  not  rather  stark  lunacy  ?  And  would  you  not  take 
Immediate  measures  to  provide  such  a  man  with  permanent  quarters  in  a  mad* 
bouse  2 
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Yor  have  committed  a  wrong  aci  It  is  not  everything  to  be  a 
king,  even  with  only  a  bale  for  a  thmne  :  one  must  also  be  faithful  to  the 
donstitation.  I  talk  to  you  witiiout  flattery,  and  as  I  have  broached  the 
subject,  I  shall  go  to  the  end  of  the  reel.  Bat  first  let  me  throw  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  at  the  past. 

If  in  the  16th  century,  at  the  time  when  Thomas  Morus  wrote  his  UtopiJ* 

but  this  is  going  too  far  back.  Supp<:)S3  in  the  Itth  century,  while 
Fenelon  was  elaborating  his  kingdom  of  Salente,  a  seer  had  spoken  to 
this  effect :  "I  have  found  a  telescope  that  plunges  into  time  as  the  other 
fathoms  space  I  But  my  glass  shows  m3  something  still  more  marvellous 
than  the  Utopia  of  Morus,  or  the  Salente  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai. 

Beyond  the  setting  sun,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  see  a  tract  of 
continent  twenty  times  as  large  as  PraiiC'e,  with  two  sides  on  two  oceans, 
the  one  looking  toward  Europe,  the  other  toward  Asia,  One  might  deem  it 
tha  middle  of  the  world,  the  central  empire.  At  the  first  glance  it 
seems  an  uncouth  territory,  ovQVgrown.  with  jungles  and  sub- 
merged by  swamps.  Some  sixty  rivers,  nameless  as  yet,  flow  at  random, 
barring  one's  path  in  all  directions.  There  are  no  inhabitants  but  the  wolf 
%nd  the  bison,  save  here  and  there  a  m;\n  if  we  may  thus  call  carnivorous 
creatures,  who  afte/*  six  thousand  years  of  reHection  have  been  unable  to 
acquire  any  other  talent  than  that  of  lighting  a  fire  at  night  by  which  to 
oook  their  food. 

And  yet  this  chaotic  soil,  rude  as  the  deluge  left  it,  will  be  chosen  by  good 
men,  banished  from  England  on  acoount  of  a  dubious  point  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation, as  an  asylum  for  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  iu  their  own  way. 

How  many  will  they  number  ?  A  mere  handful  of  men,  barely  a  boat 
load.  They  will  sing  a  psalm  upon  landing  in  this  new  hemisphere  and 
then  with  a  pious  glance  at  the  saow-covered  soil,  they  v/ill  take  up  the 
pickax.      ^ 

They  wilt  have  but  one  ambition  ;  prayer  and  labor— prayer  in  oriler  to 
gain  the  life  to  come  and  labor  to  gain  time  for  prayer.  After  clearing  the 
seabord  they  will  bravely  attack  the  barriers  of  the  untrodden  forest  ;  they 
will  deliver  the  soil,  buried  and  imprisoned  beneath  a  night  of  verdure  ;  they 
will  show  it  openly  to  heaven  and  heaven  will  let  its  dews  and  har- 
vests descend  upon  it.  j 

Forward,  ever  advancing,  go  ahead,  will  be  the  motto  of  this  heroic  race. 
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This  rngged  land  conceals  the  germ  of  kindly  usefulness.  It  awaits  but  a 
word  from  man  to  pass  into  a  state  of  civilization.  There  are  immense  lakes, 
or  rather  seas,  destined  to  create  a  coasting  trade  ;  and  the  sixty  rivers,  al- 
though obstacles  at  the  outset,  will  become  later  great  highways,  binding 
together  the  various  centres  of  population.  And  at  last  the  great  Missis- 
sipf  i,  the  "father  of  waters,"  will  draw  all  these  navigable  streams  in  his 
course  of  a  thousand  leagues  and  bear  them  along  in  triumph  with  their 
fleets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

jAnd  they  will  advance  ever  and  ever  westward,  (for  civilization  foriows 
the  course  of  the  sun,)  and  wherever  they  go  they  will  find  the  same  climate 
as  in  England  ;  the  same  winter  and  the  same  summer.  They  may  believe 
if  they  will,  that  they  have  brought  the  seasons  of  Europe  with  them,  sewn 
in  the  folds  of  their  cloaks.  They  will  be  able  to  carry  to  their  new  home 
the  productions  of  the  old  country;  their  wheat  and  hemp;  their  gardens  and 
orchard?.  They  will  be  able  to  carry  with  them  the  companions  of  their  early 
life,— the  ox,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  sheep,  &c.  Men  and  flocks  will  land  in 
families,  and  after  a  voyage  of  fifteen  hundred  leagues,  they  will  seem  to 
have  passed  to  the  other  shore  of  their  own  country. 


II. 

Bat  a  day  will  come  when  this  colony,  scarcely  a  century  old,  born  of 
labor  and  multiplied  by  labor,  will  wish  to  rise  and  rank  as  a  nation,  and 
manage  its  own  household.  Then  it  will  have  to  struggle  desperately  with 
the  mother-country,  the  first  maritime  power,  and  perhaps  also  the  first 
military  power  of  Europe.  But  North  America  will  have  confidence  in  her 
destiny.  An  inward  voice  will  say  to  her  :  ''  Do  what  you  fear  to  do  !  Af- 
ter the  strife  with  nature,  comes  the  strife  with  England.  This  will  only 
be  changing  the  battlefield,  and  America  will  win  the  day.  She  will  forc^e 
England  to  sign  the  certificate  of  birth  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  mor- 
row the  Atlantic  will  bear  for  the  first  time  a  flag  with  but  thirteen  stars 
as  yet." 

/I  do  not  know  how  or  by  what  secret  instinct  more  powerful  than  reflection 
the  American  republic  will  find  the  most  perfect  form  of  government  to  oc- 
cupy and  rule  half  a  continent  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  whether  at  the  first 
or  the  second  trial  it  matters  little.  Man,  master  of  himself  in  everything 
concerning  the  individual  ;  a  common  independence  in  all  his  acts  regarding 
his  religious  existence  ;  corporate  sovereignty  in  everything  of  interest  to 
the  people  constituted  as  a  state  ;  and  lastly  the  confederacy  as  the  supreme 
umpire  in  all  matters  in  which  the  states  are  jointly  interested^  this  is  the 
American  Constitution.  In  other  words  it  is  e  jcial  life  copied  from  nature 
and  written  down  upon  paper. 

The  sovereign  people  will  delegate  power  to  it,  still  always  retaining 
their  sovereignty.  Administration,  juries,  I  igislation,  government  and  all 
power  will  emanate  from  the  people  to  be  restored  to  the  people  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  mandate. 

Public  election  will  constitute  in  some  degree  a  distilling  apparatus  which 
will  be  constantly  at  work,  and  through  whicL  public  opinion  will  evapor- 
ate in  power.  In  addition  to  all  this  a  presid  .;nt  will  be  elected  who  will 
rule  over  thirty  millions  of  men  for  the  low  su  a  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs  per  annum  and  who  will  live  .n  a  cottage.  At  the  end  of 
his  term  he  will  disappear  in  the  crowd  and  «.<ike  to  sowing  wheat  and 
clover.   '"^ 


An  admirable  organization  is  this,  producing  at  the  same  time  a  double 
movement  of  expansion  and  concentration  ;  an  expansion  colonising  froms 
without,  a  concentration  binding  the  various  colonies  together  in  one  united 
country.  And  thus  the  American  Constitution  will  surround  liberty  with  as- 
many  breastworks  as  there  may  be  states  in  the  confederacy,  so  that  of  all 
impossibilities  the  most  impossible  wou'.d  be  the  hypothesis  of  a  Yankee 
Caesar  with  his  foot  upon  the  corpse  of  the  republic  striving  to  mount  to 
sovereign  power. 

As  American  emigration  clears  away  what  will  be  called  simply  a  terri- 
tory, the  starry  constitution  will  travel  westward  almost  step  by  step  in 
company  with  the  nomadic  labor  of  the  pioneer.  When  this  new  territory 
shall  have  attained  a  legal  amount  of  population,  the  constitution  will  take 
hold  of  it  at  once  and  incorporate  it  in  the  family  of  states  ;  and  one  more 
star  will  shine  upon  the  banner  of  the  republic.  % 

The  confederacy  will  thus  grow  constantly  from  these  cuttings,  embrac- 
ing all  the  newly-hatched  colonies  in  the  West  in  the  simple  bonds  of  a 
unity  that  will  protect  all  the  integral  parts  of  the  Union  without  ever  be- 
ing able  to  hold  any  one  of  them  in  bondage.  Still  who  will  believe  it  ? 
This  model  constitution  will  result  in  a  degree  from  chance  or  if  you  prefer 
it  from  a  compromise.  A  hidden  destiny  will  doubtless  dictate  it,  as  though 
it  had  one  day  to  support  a  world. 


III. 

Liberty  alone  possesses  creative  power  ;  and  thanks  to  liberty  the  Ameri 
can  republic  will  expand  in  space — man  will  outstrip  time  in  speed,  When 
the  twelth  or  the  fifteenth  son  of  the  same  father  reaches  the  age  of  reason^ 
he  will  harness  up  a  wagon  and  load  it  with  the  emigraat's  Spartan  outfit  j 
then  embrace  his  family  and  drive  away. 

Where  will  he  go  ?  To  the  great  West.  After  picking  out  a  suitable 
tract  of  public  land,  he  will  attack  the  forest  with  his  ax,  sow  his  corn  in 
a  clearing",  and  build  his  log  cabin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood.  When  he 
has  raised  a  roof  above  his  head,  he  will  think  that  two  heads  might  rest 
there  as  well  as  one  j  after  this  reflection  he  will  light  his  pipe,  get  into  the 
saddle,  and  return  to  the  village  of  his  childhood. 

He  will  go  there  to  seek  a  companion,  and  will  marry  the  first  comer.  He 
may  draw  blindly  in  the  lottery,  but  he  will  alwayp.  find  the  spirit  of  order 
and  labor.  Virtue  is  the  only  dowry  of  America's  daughters.  As  to  any 
other  dowry,  it  will  not  be  thought  of.  How  are  the  children  to  live  ? 
They  will  emigrate  in  their  turn. 

As  soon  as  the  pioneer  receives  the  nuptial  blessing,  he  will  return  to  his 
log  cabin,  taking  his  wife  with  him  :  but  this  time  he  will  take  furniture 
rtnd  cattle  along.  Sometime  later,  a  traveling  missionary  sent  to  spread 
the  Gospel  in  the  wilderness,  will  check  his  horse  before  a  newly  built  farm 
house;  at  the  sight  of  a  swarm  of  little  ones  playing  on  the  threshold  under 
a  portico  of  fragrant  vines. 

Man  draws  near  to  man  iif  the  chemistry  of  society,  as  one  atom  attracts 
another,  in  another  order  of  composition.  A  new  cabin  will  spring  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  one  .already  built,  for  reasons  both  of  sympathy  and 
safety.  Soon  manufacturing  industry  will  compete  v/ith  agriculture.  The 
blacksmith  will  light  his  forge  fire  by  the  side  of  the  homestead,  to  hammer 
ont  his  ploughshares  ;  the  wheelwright  will  follow  the  blacksmith,  and  then 
the  carpenter,  and  so  on,  until  the   tailor  arrives.  Agriculture  disperses  and 


manufactures  concentrate.  The  village  will  owe  its  birth  to  the  latter.  Need 
I  designate  the  first  public  edifice  to  be  built  with  the  savings  of  the  commu- 
nity ?     It  will  be  a  schoolhouse. 

And  why  should  it  not  ?  Is  not  the  Bible  the  worship  of  the  Protestant 
pioneer  ?  Does  not  his  piety  come  from  reading  ?  Is  it  not  the  first  evi- 
dence of  a  free  citizen  of  a  free  country  to  be  able  to  read  at  least  his  news- 
paper ?  Religion  will  first  lodge  in  the  schoolhouse  :  but  in  course  of  time 
It  will  have  a  separate  residence  :  a  church  with  its  steeple  will  arise  and 
the  church  bells  will  tell  the  winds  of  the  birth  of  a  new  community. 

Thould  there  exist  any  local  circumstances  favorable  to  its  developement 
the  community  will  grow  almost  magically.  What  was  but  a  village  will 
change  into  a  little  town,  then  into  an  ordinary  sized  town,  and  at  last  into 
a  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  A  hundred  thous- 
Q,nd,  what  am  I  saying, /owr  hundred  thousand,  and  all  this,  within  the  life 
of  one  man,  and  upon  a  soil  where  only  yesterday  the  buffalo  browsed  at 
liberty. 

What  will  it  become  theu,  when  steam  gives  American  civilization  a  soul 
liqual  to  its  aspirations?  Everything  to  be  done  thenceforth, — agricultural  or 
industrial — must  be  done  by  machinery.  The  soil  must  be  tilled,  and  the 
harvest  reaped  by  machinery.  The  entire  surface  of  the  earth  will  become 
©us  immense  machine,  ever  panting  witli  labor.  Anaaed  with  steam  pf>wer, 
North  America  will  defy  impossibilities,  and  even  attempt  to  imitate  mira- 
cles. For  example,  a  railroad  one  thousand  leagues  in  length,  will  be  laid 
down,  and  the  engine  darting  through  the  immensity  of  space,  will  call  up 
with  a  shrill  whistle,  the  yet  buried  phantom  of  future  cities,  and  those  cit- 
ieSj  will  spring  from  the  ground  at  the  call  of  steam,  to  take  their  places  in 
Ae  sunlight. 


IV. 

The  news  of  this  great  prosperity  and  its  nnprecedentod  rapidity  will  cross 
tlie  sea,  and  the  people  of  the  old  world,  deprived  of  their  share  in  the  soil 
will  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  cover  the  predestined  land  of  the  West  with  a 
living  alluvium.  It  will  be  a  crusade  of  labor.  All  the  energy  of  Europe, 
(for  it  takes  strong  nerve  to  submit  to  expatriation),  will  thus  concur  to 
swell  the  energy  of  America  ;  and  from  their  combination,  and  from  the  ac- 
tion and  reaction  of  their  double  electricity  a  new  and  unexpected  race  will 
arise  ;  one  that  will  grow  an  inch  in  each  g(  neration. 

The  Saxon  element  will  prove  the  richest  soil,  and  will  give  the  deepest 
impress  to  this  new  civilization.  It  will  lead  foreign  emigrants  to  the  wor- 
ship of  labor  and  of  liberty,  the  parent  of  labor.  It  will  fulfil  a  purpose 
similar  to  the  great  tun  at  Heidelberg,  into  which  new  wine  was  poured 
•€ach  year,  that  it  might  at  once  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  old.  Then  a 
being  hitherto  unknown  will  appear  ;  the  last  type  of  man  ;  man  master  of 
liimself  ;  man  his  own  sovereign,  his  own  policeman,  his  own  priest  %  the  I 
-absolute,  the  Yankee.  He  will  liot  wait  for  the  government  to  protect  Mm, 
he  vnll  protect  himself,  nor  for  the  State  to  enrich  him,  he  will  make  his 
own  fortune  ;  nor  wait  for  the  government  to  designate  his  religion  in 
the  budget,  for  he  will  choose  his  own  religion  himself,  supporting*  it  out 
^of  his  savings. 

.There  will  bo  no  more  oppression,  either  of  conscience  or  any  other  spe- 
<5iG9  ;  no  oppression  of  one  claPs  by  anoiher,  or  of  all  classes  of  society  by  a 
fiermanent  army.     North  America  will  only  have  air   Qrmy  for  appearance 


sake,  consisting  at  most  of  twelve  thousand  men,  disseminated  in  little' 
bands  over  the  entire  extent  of  her  territory.  There,  there  M^iil  be  no  un- 
pleasant traces  of  the  past,  no  law  of  primogeniture,  no  exclusive  acade- 
mies, no  embroidery  of  distinctive  rank,  no  crosses  and  decorations,  no 
cringing  courtiers,  no  sinecure  officers,  no  charity  under  the  name  of  re- 
ward. i^Men  will  be  estimated  at  their  real  value  ;  nothing  will  be  respect- 
ed save  work  and  money — the  incarnation  of  labor  ;  but  it  will  have  to  be 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  one's  brow,  for  the  Dolce  far  niente  will  be  looked 
upon  in  America  as  a  robbery  committed  upon  society  in  general.  On  the 
other  hand  every  sort  of  trade  will  become  glorious.  Work,  no  matter  Id 
what  manner  ;  be  what  you  list,  bootmaker,  tailor,  gardener  or  lawyer  ; 
choose  your  own  calling,  provided  that  you  loyally  furnish  your  tribute  of 
labor.  In  America  every  trade  has  its  own  nobility  ;  the  President  of  the 
republic  may  be  chosen  from  a  carpenter's  shop. 

A  seer  might  have  spoken  thus  two  centuries  since  ;  but  had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  been  treated  as  a  visionary,  he  might  perhaps  even  been 
publicly  burnt,  as  duly  attainted  and  convicted  of  dealings  with  the  evil 
one.  And  still  the  prophecy  would  have  been  but  an  anticipation  of  the 
reality  ;  for  if  a  nation  has  ever  existed  in  the  universe  that  has  done  honor 
to  the  species,  that  nation  is  North  America,  with  its  motto,  ''God  and  Lib- 
erty,"  and  which,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  ax  in  the  other,  Iiaa- 
cleared  the  surface  of  a  world  in  a  tv/inkling,  and  shown  man  in  all  the 
splendor  of  virtue. 

In  the  very  air  of  this  new  country,  there  is  an  indefinable  breathing  of 
its  juvenile  nature,  an  inexplicable  strength  that  expands  one's  chest,  an 
exhuberant  healthfulness  in  its  exhalations  that  fortifies  both  body  and 
mind.  There  is  in  the  daily  labors  of  the  pioneer,  alone  with  Providence, 
a  something  of  religion  which  in  a  manner  elevates  the  soul  to  the  mountain 
tops.  In  this  poetical  and  odorous  laboratory  of  agriculture,  with  no  roof 
but  the  heavens,  no  boundary  save  the  horizon,  there  exists  a  continual  re- 
semblance to  the  Infinite,  reminding  man  of  his  ultimate  destiny. 

)But  while  the  American  race  was  growing  great  by  labor,  what  were 
you  doing,  Sire,  on  your  part,  you  and  your  partisans?  You  were  looking- 
jealously  upon  the  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of  your  Western  neigh- 
bor, for  whom  you  felt  a  fraternal  friendship  like  that  of  Cain.  You  were 
conspiring  secretly  in  order  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  cotton  and  tte- 
supremacy  of  cotton  shirts  upon  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 

But  you  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  born  too  near  the  sun,  in  a 
colony  of  bad  origin  whose  godfather  was  the  prince  of  libertines,  and 
whose  godmother  was  the  scum  of  the  Jacobite  army.  The  first  viceroy 
called  by  Locke's  constitution  to  the  rule  of  Carolina  was,  I  believe,  Gener- 
al Monk,  a  bedizened  traitor  who  sold  the  liberty  of  his  country  for  money. 
Your  ancestor  was  a  scoundrel,  Sire  ;  and  you  have  not  disgraced  your 
descent. 


V. 

Why  then  do  you  wish  to  rend  asunder  this  splendid  American  republi^ 
the  joy  and  glory  of  humanity  ?  We  must  know  it  for  the  instruction  oi 
this  century,  and  that  man  may  learn  to  do  his  duty  alway  despite  eveiy- 
thing.  The  American  Constitution  certainly  compassed  the  ultimatum  of 
wisdom  ;  but  it  lacked  courage  in  one  clause,  aod  this  weakness  was  des- 
tined one  day  to  compromise  tlie  very  existence  of  the  confederacy  '  Provi- 
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dence  does  not  allow  evil  to  remain  in  what  is  good.  When  it  as  once 
entered  it  acts  like  the  lead  in  a  wound  ;  either  the  wound  expels  th< 
missile  or  the  metal  aggravates  the  wound  until  death  ensues. 

When  America  became  possessed  of  liberty  slavery  already  existed  in  a 
portion  of  the  country  :  but  the  day  that  she  solemnly  proclaimed  before 
Clod  the  right  of  every  man  to  happiness,  she  should  have  placed  the  reali- 
ty in  harmony  with  the  principle,  without  futile  distinctions.  She  was 
afraid  of  justice  and  dared  neither  abolish  nor  recognize  slavery  ;  she  did 
iiot  even  dare  name  it.  It  was  tacitly  permitted  as  though  a  question  of 
this  nature  could  be  passed  over  and  avoided  in  silence  ;  but  in  truth  its  &o- 
fyition  was  entrusted  to  time. 

But  time  only  accepts  such  drafts  by  doubling  the  debt  of  the  past.  The 
longer  emancipation  was  put  off  the  more  aggravated  did  the  difficulty  be- 
come, and  to  you,  Sire,  is  due  the  credit  of  the  spread  of  this  scourge.  The 
very  moment  that  some  poor  devil,  accidentally  but  honestly,  found  an  in- 
fernal machine  to  pick  cotton,  you  transformed  the  South  into  a  cotton 
plantation.  And  in  order  to  cultivate  this  plantation  the  special  labor  of 
ilie  slave  became  necessary. 

,^What  is  a  slave  ?  Those  black  metaphysicians  who  wish  to  elevate  ser- 
¥ilude  into  a  theory  in  order  to  quiet  their  consciences,  give  us  such  a  po- 
etic idyl  of  negro  existence  that  we  needs  must  re-assert  the  truth  in  the 
ciitpliemism  "involuntary  labor." 

Slavery  is  thus  termed  so  as  to  spare  the  delicacy  of  "ears  polite."  You, 
joiirself,  Sire,  posted  as  you  are  in  the  matter,  never  call  it  except  by  a 
periphrase.  In  your  code,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  designate  it  the  "pe- 
culiar institution."  Barefaced  as  you  arc  in  reality,  you  at  least  show  hu- 
manity in  this  title  ;  and  in  this  you  imitate  the  inquisition  which  always 
dealt  in  euphemisms  toward  its  victims  ;  thus  the  torture  room  was  termed 
#4©  '^casa  santa^'  and  upon  the  stake  was  inscribed  the  word  '^misericordia.^' 
But  what  is  a  slave  ?  A  slave  is  a  man  robbed  of  his  soul,  he  and  his 
race,  nntil  the  end  of  posterity  ;  a  man  doomed  from  father  to  son  to  think 
with  the  brains  and  will  through  the  volition  of  another;  a  man  di- 
vested of  the  first  sacred  right  of  man  ;  to  wit,  individuality  ;  a  being 
clianged  from  his  nature  ;  in  a  word  an  artificial  monster,  a  moral  ennuch, 
undeserving  of  the  deprivation.  The  church  castrates  the  child  to  make 
him.  sing  well,  but  you,  Sire,  you  castrate  him  that  he  may  pick  your  cot- 
tkiMi.     This  is  the  only  difference. 

.,^  If  in  order  to  render  a  man  a  slave  it  were  necessary  to  cut  off  one  of  his 
legs  or  arms,  the  sight  of  the  knife  and  of  the  stump  would  certainly  in  the 
end  excite  pity  ;  and  pity  once  raised  what  might  not  ensue. 

But  the  white  man,  having  tired  of  cutting  and  maiming,  finally  wished 
to  leave  the  negro  entire.  In  order  to  transform  a  man  into  an  automaton 
it  suffices  to  take  away  his  soul  gently  ;  and  as  this  requires  neither  knife 
Eior  surgical  operation,  as  it  causes  neither  outcries  nor  bloodshed  the 
world  looks  on  quietly.  After  all  it  is  only  a  metaphysical  murder  com- 
mittc'd  in  the  realms  of  the  invisible.  We  do  not  see  or  touch  it  and  we 
sleep  with  a  sound  conscience.  And  yet,  whatever  may  be  said  in  the 
eoantry  of  yellow  fever  or  sugar  cane,  there  is  more  cruelty  in  mutilating 
Mm  physically.  Place  the  one  against  the  other  and  were  fate  to  summon 
11^.  to  choose  we  should  certainly  prefer  the  loss  of  a  leg  to  that  of  our  in- 
telligence, we  had  rather  lose  an  arm  than  our  will. 

^Servitude  in  common  with  every  human  institution  has  its  own  logic, 
limaaating  from  barbarity  it  leads  from  cruelty  to  cruelty,  as  result  follows 
v,-i3S^lt  in  reasoning. 

Yon  feed  the  slave  while   in  infancy  (I  had  nearly     added   while   in  old 
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age  also  ;  but  forced  labor  beaeath  a  tropical  sun  rarely  allows  nim  to 
g-Liowr  oid)  thereforo  the  negro  must  earn  by  his  daily  labor  not  only  his 
p regent  but  his  past  sastanarica  ;  but  the  negro  has  no  interest  to  stimulate 
him  to  work,  so  you  supply  its  place  with  the  whip.  This  is  your  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  labor  ;  but  this  is  not  all  :  discipline  must  be  maintained 
in  this  band  of  scourged  creatures,  giddy  and  noisy  as  children 

The  raw  hide  teaches  him  to  keep  order  and  to  love  his  master  or  mis- 
tress.  Both  in  France  and  in  England  by  a  braminical  species  of  law  cruel- 
ly to  animals  is  punishable  ;  but  in  America  the  skin  of  man  is  not  held  in 
s'uch  high  esteem.  There  the  negro's  blood  is  shed  upon  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, for  a  petty  blunder. 

It  was  evening.  The  sun  was  fading  away  in  a  golden  mist-  Upon  a 
verandah  beneath  the  shade  of  the  blossoming  vanilla  a  young  Creole  wo- 
man was  enjoying  the  cool  evening  She  was  a  mother  for  the  first  time 
and  the  mysterious  feeling  of  maternity  thrilled  her  heart.  She  looked 
up  into  the  heavens  dreamil3%  when  suddenly  she  heard  a  piercing  cry, 
tiien  a  stifled  sigh.  For  an  instant  she  listened,  then  with  a  smile  she  bent 
over  the  odor  of  a  rose.  In  this  attitude  she  was  beautiful  as  the  Mad- 
onna. 

A  pregnant  negress  had  been  tied  to  a  ladder  and  they  were  whipping 
her  poetically  by  the  Tight  of  the  setting  sun.  Do  you  know  what  she  had 
done  ?  She  had  broken  a  saucer.  They  had  to  take  a  round  out  of  the 
ladder  to  make  room  for  the  bosom  where  the  Almighty  had  deposited  a 
soul. 


VL 

Sire,  you  go  regularly  to  church  every  Sunday.  You  must  consent 
therefore,  out  of  respect  to  the  gospel,  to  allow  the  slave  to  become,  if  not  a 
,man,  at  least  a  christian.  Let  him  be  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  virtue  of  his  baptism  he  will  be  granted  a 
place  in  the  city  of  the  dead  and  equality  in  paradise.  But  there  is  a  slight 
drawback  which  you  did  not  at  first  foresee,  in  that  the  Bible  constitutes  the 
whole  Protestant  worship.  You  should  therefore,  Sire,  as  a  Protestant, 
teach  the  slave  to  read  so  as  to  make  him  a  good  christian.  But  when  he 
learns  to  read  what  will  he  read? 

You  may  refuse  to  allow  the  slave  to  exercise  his  intelligence,  but  you 
cannot  root  this  intelligence  out  of  his  brain.  His  intellect  works  even  un- 
der the  yoke,  although  confusedly  as  though  under  a  fog  What  would  it 
be  then — were  his  mind  to  become  educated  and  were  he  to  learn  that 
you  were  no  better  than  himself,  and  say  to  you  let  it  be  decided  between 
us  !     Man  to  man  ! 

You  foresaw  the  danger  of  this,  and  in  order  to  avert  it  you  made  his 
ignorance  the  safeguard  of  slavery.  Keeping'  the  slave  in  ignorance,  Sire, 
this  has  been  your  policy  You  have  closed  the  schools  to  the  negro,  and 
have  hidden  the  alphabet  from  him.  The  Scythians  put  out  the  bodily  eyes 
ot  their  slaves  as  a  prudential  measure  ;  but  you  treat  your  slaves  infinitely 
more  cruelly,  for  you  put  out  their  mental  eyes;  and  the  negro,  who  is  crea- 
ted after  God's  image  like  yourself,  will  go  henceforth  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  with  night  in  his  soul  and  night  on  his  face.  t 

You  have  elevated  him  to  Christianity,  probably  that  he  may  practice  tlie 
gospel,  and  the  gospel  condemns  promiscuousncss.  You  take  pains  tliat  the 
blacks  shall  intermarry,  and  a  clergyman  blesses  their  union.  Why  should  it 
be  blessed  ?     Eather  let  it  be  cursed  and  the  woman  be  rendered  barren,  for 
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she  will  only  bring  forth  heirs  to  slavery.  And  the  children  born  of  this 
love,  whom  she  has  nonrished  at  her  breast  and  cherished  in  h^r  heart  what 
will  become  of  them  when  they  reach  a  marketable  age  ?  The  master  vv^ill 
Bend  them  to  market,  and  marriage,  the  most  moral  of  all  institutionB,  be- 
comes but  another  torment  added  to  slavery. 

Without  irony,  let  the  inmates  of  the  negro  pen  be  coi>sidered  simply  as 
male  and  female  ;  let  them  come  together  and  bring  forth  after  the  lapse  of 
nine  months;  let  them  mix  indiscriminately;  let  the  mmeet  promiscuously  and 
then  forget  each  other ;  this  will  do  for  negroes.  Why  have  any  marriages 
at  all  ?  And  the  young  white  girl.  Sire,  your  own  daughter  will  receive 
her  education  in  this  school.  I  say  nothing  of  your  son  :  I  know  already 
what  his  first   love  affair  will  be. 

Occasionally  the  slave  takes  to  flight.  In  local  phraseology,  he  vamoses. 
The  swamps  are  deser  ed  and  tlie  underwood  dense.  By  sleeping  during 
the  day  and  traveling  at  night,  he  may  be  able  to  gain  the  border.  What 
do  yon  do  to  recapture  him  ?  You  train  up  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  to  track 
the  runaway.  The  slave  owner  has  a  right  to  hunt  him,  and  if  he  chooses  to 
risk  the  thousand  'dollars  represented  by  his  human  game,  he  may  shoot  at 
him,  and  kill  him,  —  the  law  allows  it. 

And  these  nameless  crimes,  these  insults  to  God  and  man,  are  not  repug- 
nant to,  and  do  not  even  astonish  the  gentle  blue-eyed  Creoles,  the  wives 
and  sisters  of  the  knights  of  the  whip!  The  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
has  to  a  great  extent  made  them  a  normal  state  of  affairs,  an  old  established 
tradition,  rendered  legitimate  by  custom.  What  in  fact  is  there  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  negro's  destiny  ?  Doe^  he  not  get  enough  to  eat  when  he  is 
hungry  ?  Does  he  not  dance  at  Christmas  ?  Yes,  eat  or  die,  such  is  thy 
lot;  King  Cotton  has  declared  it.  And  if  thou  shouldst  incautiously  murmar 
at  thy  portion,  thy  master  will  send  thee  to  the  plantfition  executioner  with 
an  order  for  fifty  la-hes,  payable  to  bearer,  and  the  official  will  pay  them  at 
sight  without  further  formality. 

jjYou  degrade  the  slave  at  pleasure  ;  you  put  him  up  at  auction  on  a 
Diock  like  butcher's  meat.  Draw  near,  here  is  a  negro,  or  better  still  a  ne- 
gress  ;  you  may  examine  her  at  leisure,  undress  her,  turn  her  round,  dis- 
cuss hef  price  before  her,  stipulate  against  any  hidden  imperfection,  and 
then  take  possession  of  the  merchandise.  If  she  groans  and  weeps  you  may 
take  her  away  tied  to  the  tail  of  your  horse  ;  the  town  of  Raleigh  in  North 
Carolina  has  witnessed  such  an  act. 

And  after  you  have  debased  the  negro,  and  corrupted  him  by  his  degra- 
dation, how,  Sire,  do  you  satisfy  your  conscience  ?  You  make  the  slave 
himself  responsible  for  the  effects  of  slavery  :  you  use  his  baseness  as  an  ar- 
gument to  maintain  him  in  servitude.  Bat  who  has  branded  him  with  igno- 
miny except  you,  his  master,  his  second  creator?  And  you  have  recourse  to  a 
second  crime  in  order  to  justify  the  first. 

You  lower  the  negro  to  the  level  of  a  brute,  and  then  you  say  that  he  is  not 
a  man.  And  whose  fault  is  this,  I  pray;  He  is  not  a  man,  you  say;  but  is 
not  the  negress  a  woman  ?  Yes,  when  she  is  young  and  well  made — this 
you  condescend  to  prove.  And  the  profit  is  all  your  own,  for  later  you  will 
be  able  to  sell  your  own  child.  A  mulatto  is  more  valuable  than  a  full- 
blooded  African. 

I  will  take  your  word  for  it  that  the  negro  is  despicable  ;  but  there  is 
one  still  more  despicable  than  he,  to  wit  ;  you,  yourself.  King  Cotton.  The 
slave  is  debased,  but  you  are  cruel.  Which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  vitiated 
nature  or  crime  ?  Moreover  the  negro  is  your  work,  and  the  work  is  a  cri- 
terion of  the  workman. 

The  slave  being  degraded  by  his  master,  degrades  the  latter  in  h"''?  turn. 
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ITie  master  loses  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ;  the  planter  does  wrong 
without  even  suspecting  that  he  is  doing  so.  ITae  Csssarian  folly  of,  des- 
potism extinguishes  the  last  symptom  of  conscience  and  kills  remorse.  He 
is  candid  in  his  own  crime. 

Immorality  begets  immorality.  The  burning  soil  of  the  South  devours  the 
laborer,  who  can  only  live  there  about  seven  years  upon  an  average.  The 
consumption  exceeds  the  supply,  and  slavery  might  die  out  for  want  of  the 
raw  material;  but  in  the  border  states,  rejoicing  in  the  "peculiar  institution,"' 
there  are  good  fathers  of  famiUes,  prudently  intent  upon  establishing  their 
sons  and  endowing  their  daughters.  These  men  will  originate  the  ingenious 
idea  of  profiting  by  the  mildness  of  a  temperate  climate  to  breed  up  human 
cattle  on  a  large  scale. 

The-e  prudent  men  will  seek  out  well-proportioned  brood  n egresses  who 
will  produce  first-class  stock  which  they  will  subsequently  dispose  of  further 
South  at  high  rates.  Sire,  I  congratulate  you  upon  this  stroke  of  genias  : 
you  have  invented  a  new  sort  of  conscription.  You  may  say,  as  another 
king  once  said  :  "I  have  so  many  men  to  spend  upon  my  battle-field." 

But  the  breeding  district  will  not  suffice  to  supply  the  slave-market ; 
something  more  will  be  required,  and  despite  the  law,  despite  the  penalty 
of  death  provided  by  the  law  for  the  slaver  captain,  the  Southron  will  bold- 
ly keep  up  the  slave  trade  in  the  open  light  of  day.  You  will  protect  him 
secretly  :  you  will  interpose  your  authority  between  tho  criminal  and  the 
gallows.  When  a  cruiser  brings  to  Charleston  a  slaver  aptured  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  vocation,  the  planter-judge  will  declare  that  ihe  honest  dealer 
in  human  flesh  has  been  calumniated,  and  that  he  was  sailing  along  the  Af- 
rican coast,  for  purely  philanthropic  purposes,  solely  in  order  to  offer  the 
advantao^es  of  comnaerce  to  the  black  race. 

Bat  before  long  the  farce  of  this  underhand  traffic,  continually  pursued 
with  impunity,  will  prove  too  revolting  to  the  uprightness  of  the  South,  and 
some  honest  citizen  will  demand  the  reestablishmeatof  the  slave  trade  open- 
ly and  undisguisedly.  This  man  merits  ment'on.  He  is  called  Doctor  Thor- 
well,  and  his  name  should  be  nailed  like  a  rook  to  Jefferson  Davis'  door. 

I  do  not  say.  Sire,  that  your  Southern  vassals  are  altogether  bloodthirsty 
men,  of  repulsive  mien,  whose  clothes  reek  with  the  professional  odor  of 
butchers.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  perfect  gentlemen,  agreeable,  amiable, 
and  always  ready  to  do  the  honors  of  their  homes  with  smiling,  constant 
courtesy.  They  have  debts,  white  hands,  and  good  manners.  They  are 
good  hunters,  riders,  and  pistol  shots.  They  are  fond  of  painting,  music 
and  literature.  They  look  upon  labor  as  derogatory,  therefore  they  do  not 
work  ;  but  they  possess  all  the  charms  of  aristocratic  siothfulness,  includ- 
ing good-breeding,  good-taste,  and  well-lined  purses. 

Do  not  fear  that  they  will  ever  doubt  the  rightfulness  of  slavery.  Their 
theologians  of  all  denominations — and  they  are  more  sobtle  than  the  most 
wily  casuists  of  the  old  school  of  Ignatius  Loyola — have  long  since  re- 
lieved tlie  conscience  of  the  planter  of  all  anxiety  on  this  head.  These 
religion-mongers  who,  like  Judas  Iscariot,  would  sell  Christ  a  second  time, 
open  their  Bible  with  a  pious  air,  and  through  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  they  discover  that  the  Lord  eternally  empowers  the  white  men  of 
Louisiana  to  buy  black  flesh  for  their  use,  and  to  whip  the  same  ad  libitum. 
:^^henever  a  crime  is  committed  in  this  world  there  will  always  be  a  crea- 
ture in  clerical  guise  upon  its  trace,  ready  to  canonize  the  deed  and  make 
God  have  a  hand  in  it.  Omnis  potesias  a  Deo.  Your  chaplain.  Sire,  has 
no  doubt  communicated  this  text  to  your  august  ear,  and  demonstrated  to 
you  from  the  pulpit  that  you  possess  a  right  of  life  and  death  over  j^m 
fellow-creatures  for  the  public  welfare  of  Cotton. 
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VII. 

Still,  Nctfth  America  permitted  matters-  to  take  their  course.  She  seemed 
to  have  good-naturedly  consented  to  the  scandal  of  a  republic  in  two  parts, 
with  liberty  inscribed  upon  one  page  of  its  constitution  and  slavery  upon  the 
other  ;  but  liberty  possesses  such  virture  in  itself  that  if  3^ou  link  it  to  ser- 
vitude one  of  two  results  must  ensue  ;  either  servitude  will  stifle  it,  or  it 
will  efface  the  former. 

The  day  was  destined  to  come  when  men  worthy  of  the  name  should  ex- 
amine the  conscience  of  the  republic  and  demand  whether  the  living  para- 
dox of  the  "peculiar  institution"  should  still  longer  dishonor  the  country  of 
Washington.  A  voice,  low  and  indistinct  at  first,  rises  from  Penn's  colony, 
pronouncing  the  word  "abolition;  "  but  timidly  like  a  secret  whispered  in 
one's  ear. 

This  first  protest  astonished,  and  then  irritated  even  the  immaculate 
North.  Why  raise  thus  unseasonably  a  difiiculty  of  this  nature  ?  Why 
disturb  the  quiet  of  those  who  saw  nothing  and  the  pence  of  those  who  did 
not  wish  to  see  anything,  of  those  who  turned  aside  their  heads  aud  kept 
on  their  way  ?  Therefore  the  people  of  Philadelphia  grew  indignant  and 
set  fire  to^the  hall  where  aboliti©Dism  held  its  first  meeting. 

Then  Channing  began  to  speak,  and  by  the  evangelical  serenity  of  his 
eloquence  he  gentty  brought  North  America  to  blush  for  this  and  to  har- 
monise her  policy  with  that  liberty  decreed  by  the  heart  of  man  before  it 
was  countersigned  by  the  constitution.  Prom  thai  moment  the  abolition 
party  weighed  in  the  balance  of  public  opinion  wiih  all  the  weight  of  ju^s- 
tice.       ,^ 

But  wos  to  the  ingenuous  apostle  simple-minded  enough  to  believe,  that, 
inider  a  regime  of  absolute  liberty,  he  had  a  right  to  utter  his  opinions 
eloud  in  the  streets.  If,  by  chance,  he  had  the  impudence  to  show  a  lack 
of  respect  for  the  "peculiar  institution"  or  to  assert  casually  that  s'avery 
was  perhaps  not  the  beau-idetd  of  civilization,  when  in  the  land  of  good-breed- 
ing, the  home  of  your  rich,  fast  planters,  well  gloved  and  curled,  elegant  in 
Panama  hats  and  white  pantaloons,  that  very  instant  the  unfortaoate  aboli- 
tionist found  iiimself  seized  by  the  collar  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  in  the 
State  House  ;  for  the  knights  of  the  iasli  are  a  jovial  race  and  fond  of  a  joke 
in  their  idle  moments.  When  they  have  no  slaves  to  punish  with  their 
lordly  hands,  they  love  to  enjoy  a  free,  hearty  laugh,  especially  after  a 
"cocktail."  They  hold  that  since  the  days  of  Moliere  a  man  daubed  with 
tar  is  the  wittiest  thing  invented,  and  they  repeat  the  joke  ad  nauseam. 

Still,  experience  showed  the  relative  value  of  free  labor  and  slave  labor. 
While  free  labor  in  the  north  of  America  was  incessantly  invading  the  wil- 
derness, peopling  the  desert,  drawing  the  stout  sons  of  Europe  to  its  ranks, 
and  jointly  with  them  transforming  a  desert  into  a  nation  at  every  step,  ser- 
vile labor,  despite  the  development  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  not- 
withstanding that  it  monopolized  the  European  markets,  was  barely  enabled 
to  keep  a  people,  burdened  with  debt,  at  the  same  level  during  the  same 
period.  With  progress  on  the  one  hand  and  stagnation  on  th^  other  must 
result  the  following  consequence. 

^^The  Senate  represents  the  States^  So  many  states  send  so  many  Senators, 
whatever  be  their  population  ;  but  owing  to  the  increasing  flow  of  emigra- 
tion the  North  was  alone  able  to  improvise  new  states  and  consequently  to 
^end  new  Senators  to  Congress.  The  North,  therefore,  year  after  year,  had 
a  raajoiity  in  the  Senate  ;  and  as  the  section  inclined  more  and  more  toward 
abolitionism,  the  day  drew  near  to  put  the  slavery  question  to  the  vote. 
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What  did  the  South  do  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  and  retain  the 
majority  ?  Being  unable  to  create  new  states  by  their  labor,  they  essayed 
to  conquer  such  by  dint  of  arms  and  to  sow  slavery  by  force.  Thus  they 
got  up  the  Mexican  expedition  and  imposed  involuntary  labor  upon  Texas, 
Labor  in  vain,  the  North  was  always  ahead. 

The  South,  feeling  that  their  human  property  was  in  danger,  thought  fit 
to  play  a  bold  game,  and  on  their  part  to  threaten  to  split  the  republic  in 
twain.  They  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  easy-going  good-na- 
tured North,  first  the  Missouri  compromise,  then  its  violation,  then  the  ex- 
tradition law,  then  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  placing  slave 
property  on  a  footing  with  all  other  kinds  of  property  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  This  amounted  to  rendering  slavery  universal.  The  South  went 
too  far.     Destiny  looked  on  and  cried.  Halt  I 


VIII. 

But  one  day  an  honest  man  named  John  Brown  tried  to  discover  whether 
there  were  any  pulsation  left  beneath  the  negro's  cotton  shirt.  This  was 
an  error,  I  admit.  You  seized  the  noble  champion  of  humanity,  you  tried 
him  and  you  hung  him.  Bravo,  Sire,  I  recognize  you  by  this  act  of  clemen- 
cy, for  you  could  have  burnt  him  alive  at  the  stake  !  But  when  he  was  ex- 
ecuted a  great  shudder  swept  through  the  North  of  America.  Thenceforth 
the  sacred  cause  of  abolitionism  was  invested  with  the  halo  of  mariyrdom. 

It  had  already  sounded  its  tocsin,  in  the  shape  of  a  paltry  little  book 
written  by  a  woman  ;  and  it  was  less  than  a  book,  it  was  a  novel;  You 
smiled  compassionately  at  it,  did  you  not  ?  Your  children  may  cry  over  it 
for  a  long  while.  America  read  Mrs.  Stowe's  elegy  and  bewailed  her  state ; 
and  the  presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln  sprang  from  the  presidency  of  Un- 
cle Tom. 

I  breathe  again.  I  have  rid  me  of  a  nightmare,  for  the  time  for  justice 
has  arrived  :  right  is  not  a  lie.  Scarcely  had  the  South  learned  the  election 
of  Lincoln  before  with  their  impious  hand,  already  polluted  with  the  blood 
of  the  slave,  they  dared  to  strike  their  mother,  to  strangle  the  iJonstitution, 
throwing  to  the  winds  the  common  glory  of  their  common  country,  telling 
the  Union  their  intention  to  walk  thenceforward  independently  with  the 
negro  trampled  beneath  their  feet. 

You,  Sire,  and  you  alone,  without  provocation  or  excnse,  have  broken 
the  compact  which  you  signed  and  swore  to  keep.  In  your  rebellious  folly 
you  said  to  yourself,  "What  have  I  to  fear  from  the  North,  from  the  lover-s 
of  peace  and  dollars  ?  Will  they  dare  to  raise  an  army  for  the  abstract 
satisfaction  of  unity?  And  supposing  that  they  dare,  I  need  only  hold  fast  to 
my  bales  of  cotton.  At  one  blow  I  can  cause  a  famine  in  all  the  markets 
of  Europe,  and  array  all  the  spindles  and  looms  of  Manchester  and  Mul- 
house  against  these  fanatical  Yankees,  and  their  Constitution.  Then  Eng- 
land and  France  must  of  necessity, — either  jointly  or  separately — intervene 
in  favor  of  slavery  in  order  to  save  their  cotton. 

And  if  they  hesitate,  if  they  shrink  from  armed  mediation,  what  will  they 
do  with  their  disbanded  hosts  of  cotton  spinners  ?0  Will  they  l)e  allowed  to 
wander  at  random,  pale  and  ragged,  like  the  spectres  of  famine,  about  the 
extinguished  furnaces  and  silent  factories,  until  at  last,  tired  of  suffering 
they  make  one  desperate  effort  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  bayonets  of 
their  countrymen?  ^Certamly  not  ;  France  as  well  as  England  must  prefer 
to  open  the  Southern  markets  at  any  cost,  even  by  force  of  shot   and  shell. 
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This  is  the  impious  calculation  you  made  when  you  rebelled  agains^ 
he  Constitution,  You  condemned  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe  to  want  fo^ 
work,  in  other  words,  to  a  slow  death,  so  as  to  preserve  slavery  in  all  its 
purity  ;  after  adding  another  crime  to  yoar  list,  you  hauled  down  the  federal 
flag  waving  over  Fort  Sumter. 

During  the  last  ten  year-i,  Sire,  you  have  been  silently  preparing  for  civil 
war.  You  furnished  the  first  example  of  a  conspirator  in  the  Cabinet.  You 
have  overspread  the  South  with  an  immense  network  of  rabid  democracy. 
Long  since  you  organized  the  secret  society  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  the  three  golden  circles  inclosed  the  one  within  the  other,  with  all 
the  dexterity  of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  The  first  was  to  separate  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  second  the  third,  and  the  countersign  passed  from  one  to  the 
other  without  the  possibility  of  discovering  who  had  giveu  it. 

You  chose  your  time  well.  The  Constitution  places  an  interval  of  three 
months  botween  the  election  of  the  President  and  his  inauguration  ;  during 
that  period,  Buchanan  was  finishing  his  presidential  term,  like  a  gloomy 
sunset.  He  was  a  man  after  your  own  heart,  a  mind  devoted  to  sla- 
very, a  magnetic  needle  turned  to  the  South  pole  instead  of  toward 
the  North,  and  he  conscientiously  employed  the  balance  of  his  presidenr-.y 
in  betraying  the  Union. 

Treason  is  perhaps  too  forcible  an  expression — he  was  not  exactly  a 
traitor.  But  whm  the  rebellion  boldly  declared  itself,  when  civil  war  was 
openly  begun,  Buchanan  was  most  conveniently  affected  with  a  wilful  dim- 
ness of  ocular  and  mental  vision  ;  he  saw  nothing,  and  knew  nothing.  He 
sent  all  the  Northern  ordnance  to  the  South  ;  he  sent  the  army  to  the 
Western  frontier  in  order  to  prevent  the  imminent  invasion  of  a  dozen  red- 
skins who  threatened  to  pillage  the  New  York  banks. 

Thus  you  had  three  months  start  of  the  North.  You  took  them  unawares. 
You  had  them  within  range,  you  had  an  army  while  they  had  but  militia. 
They  rushed  heedlessly  against  you  at  Bull  R  in,  and  you  butchered  them. 
So  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  admit  the  defeat  and  beg  for  mercy! 

By  no  means  I  While  still  under  the  first  shock  of  the  disaster,  this  peace- 
ful laborious  people,  thus  villainously  attacked  and  abominably  massacred 
in  ambuscades,  sent  back  a  shout  ot  defiance,  and  staked  everything    in  the 
struggle,  to  its  last  man  and  its  last  dollar. 

Heroism  is  contagious.  America  oflered  ?o  magnificent  a  spectacle  to 
rightrminded  Europeans,  that  young  princes,  ignorant  of  democracy  through 
the  accident  of  their  birth,  deemed  it  an  honor  to  wiu  their  spurs  beneath 
the  banner  of  the  Republic.  The  fact  is  greatly  to  their  credit  ;  I  say  it 
without  flattery,  for  betweeo  their  principles  and  our  principles,  lies  the 
broad  Atlantic.  For  their  account  I  hope,  that  while  serving  under  the 
star-spangled  banner,  they  may  have  learned  that  there  is  something  high- 
ear  than  princes,  that  there  is  the  citizsn. 


IX. 

During  this  time,  Sire,  you  sent  agents  to  Europe  to  decoy  public  opin- 
ion to  the  side  of  slavery.  Your  legates  a  latere  are  at  this  moment  dis- 
pensing a  prodigious  amount  of  philanthropy.  They  say,  or  make  others 
say,  in  affecting  tones  ;  see,  blood  is  being  poured  out  like  water  ;  battles 
constantly  succeed  each  other  and  always  without  result  ;  after  two  years 
slaughter  in  line  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  the  North  has  been  unable 
%6  advance  a  step  without  falling  back  immediately  afterward.     The  mari- 
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time  nations  of  Europe  shonld  throw  themselves  between  the  combatants 
in  imitation  of  the  Sabines.  The  interests  of  hnraanitv  are  at  stake  as  well 
as  your  industrial  interests, 

Vrhis  is  what  the  missionaries  from  the  South  preach  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  Do  not  delude  yourself,  Sire.  Despite  the  suiidring  that  your  frat- 
ricidal struggle  inflicts  upon  our  country,  you  will  not  succeed  in  pervert- 
ing public  opinion  ;  you  may  try  every  avt:iue  of  publicity,  but  you  will 
only  find  fickle  partisans  and  dorbtful  friends  of  freedom.  We  have  seen 
them  at  work,  we  know  their  record  ;  they  like  your  despotism,  not  that 
tiiey  uphold  slavery,  for  its  name  frightems  them  ;  they  would  condemn  the 
property  and  glorify  the  owner. 

With  such  as  these  there  can  be  no  discussion  ;  they  are  known  and  re- 
futed. There  are,  however,  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  presj^,  partisans 
of  liberty  like  ourselves,  who  think  themselves  able  to  defend  what  they 
call  the  principle  of  secession  without  offence  to  liberty.  They  say  honest- 
ly that,  with  ourselves,  they  reject  slavery  in  principle — with  this  addition, 
that  the  American  republic  is  not  a  State,  that  it  is  a  juxta-position  of  States, 
each  of  which  has  tlie  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  and  take  its  star 
from  the  flag. 

The  American  republic  not  a  State  !  Verily,  we  must  be  asleep  with  our 
^yes  open.  According  to  this,  Holland  also  was  not  a  state  in  the  seven^ 
teenth  century  I  Then  Switzerland  too,  is  not  a  nation  at  this  hour  of  her 
history  ;  and  when  General  Dufour  crushed  the  Sonderbund  insurrection,  he 
committed  in  reality  the  same  crime  that  Catherine  was  guilty  of  toward 
Poland  ! 

What  !  Tho  North  and  the  South  of  America  one  memorable  day  in 
the  last  century  by  common  consent  threw  off  the  supremacy  of  the  mother 
country,  to  enjoy  it  entirely  in  common  ;  they  voted  a  federal  constitution 
in  common  ;  they  built  a  federal  capitol  in  common,  where  they  instal  and 
organize  a  federal  legislative  system  in  common  and  a  federal  presidency,  a 
federal  administration,  a  federal  diplomacy,  a  federal  army  and  navy,  a  fed- 
eral mint,  and  later  jointly  also,  they  bought  Louisiana  from  France  and 
Florida  from  Spain  with  federal  money,  and  again  out  of  federal  funds  they 
armed  forts  and  built  arsenals  for  the  universal  defence  of  all  their  frontiers, 
and  yet  they  are  not  a  State,  nor  even  a  nation,  but  simply  a  handful  of 
dust  vhich  the  first  gust  of  wind  may  disperse  ! 

Read  the  constitution  over  again  I  There  you  will  see  that  the  thfrteea 
original  states  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  each  one  with  the  other,  to 
form  always  one  single  national  body.  As  long  as  the  South  held  a  majori- 
ty in  ihe  republic,  (and  as  a  consequence  of  such  majority  the  monopoly 
of  the  presidency,  and  with  the  presidency  the  disposal  of  the  federal  offices, 
a  welcome  gift  for  distribution  among  their  party  leaders)  they  never 
dreamed,  that  I  know,  of  disputing  the  sacredness  of  the  contract,  or  ol 
contesting  the  legitimacy  of  a  power  which  they  monopolized  for  their  ad- 
vantage, and  enjuyed  among  themselves. 

And  now  that  luck  is  against  them,  when  they  are  in  a  minority,  when 
it  is  the  turn  of  the  North  to  hold  the  presidency,  after  legally  gaining  it, 
the  South  complains  of  overbearing.  They  held  the  place  long  but  now 
they  are  told  to  leave  and  make  room  for  another.  The  gra,ndee's  honor  la 
insulted :  he  puts  on  his  hat  und  leaves  in  a  rage,  nothing  but  a  duel  to  th^ 
death  can  avenge  the  affiroMt« 
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Since  when  has  it  been  optional  with  one  party  to  an  agreement  to  an- 
nul the  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party  ?  A  contract  is  en- 
tered into  precisely  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  contingency.  Otherwise 
there  would  never  be  any  treaty  in  the  world  and  man's  hand-writing" 
would  be  but  a  writing  upon  sand.  The  fate  of  the  world  would  be  contin- 
ually dependent  upon  the  peculiar  system  of  pitch  and  toss  called  military 
science. 

Why  was  the  thing  called  a  constitution  thought  of,  unless  in  order  to 
prevent  what  the  South  is  doing  at  this  moment.  Every  nation,  even  when 
self-styled  one  and  indivisible,  must  always  run  the  risk  of  domestic  quar- 
rels ;  and  there  are  but  two  means  to  decide  the  difference,  war  or  the  bal- 
lot box. 

When  war  is  resorted  to  the  stronger  CKushes  down  the  weaker  until  the 
latter  rises  up  and  crushes  the  conqueror  in  his  turn — and  thus  war  begets 
war  without  end,  until  the  country  after  tearing  itself  to  pieces  with  its  own 
hands,  expires  in  a  convulsion  of  anarchy  and  disappears  in  a  conquest. 

If  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  constitution,  then,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
sword  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  yvill  be  sought  :  the  struggle  will  be 
definitively  settled  by  suffrage.  The  minority  will  respectfully  agree  to  the 
decision  of  the  majority  as  the  expression  of  justice.  This  is  a  simple  fic- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  common  weal,  implying  no  irrevocable  decree, 
for,  according  to  the  constitution  itself,  the  minority  always  possess  the 
right  of  reconsidering  the  subject  before  the  people  when  what  is  lacking 
may  be  recovered. 

Hitherto  this  has  been  the  great  rule  in  politics.  But  the  South  thought 
fit  to  make  an  exception.  They  willingly  approved  the  ballot  box  when  it 
gave  them  a  majority,  but  when  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority  they 
took  up  the  musket.  We  must  certainly  admit  the  right  to  revolt  or  else 
proclaim  the  inviolability  of  tyranny,  but  recourse  to  force  can  never  rank 
as  a  system.  It  can  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  there  must 
exist  the  sacred  incentive  of  freedom  to  be  gained  in  order  to  justify  an  up- 
right man  in  assuming  the  tragical  responsibility  of  a  revolution. 

But  when  all  the  advantages  of  liberty  are  combined,  when  a  people  are 
thus  above  public  opinion,  and  with  every  means  of  redress  at  hand,  what 
right  can  they  hope  to  obtain  by  victory  which  they  do  not  already  pos- 
sess ?  One  of  the  best  and  most  deserving  features  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution is  that  it  lends  no  species  of  plea  for  insurrection.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, should  the  people  of  Illinois  declare  war  against  the  Union,  when 
the  Union  oppresses  liberty  in  no  section,  but  on  the  contrary  everywhere 
guarantees  it. 

And  yet,  Sire,  you  have  unsheathed  the  sword,  and  why  ?  Had  the  ne- 
gro race  not  been  in  existence  you  would  not  have  dreamed  of  rebelling, 
for  your  rebellion  will  not  give  you  a  single  additional  right  or  guarantee. 
You  have  revolted  for  one  object  only,  the  maintenance  of  slavery. 
Hitherto  nations  have  rebelled  for  liberty  alone.  Your  subjects.  Sire,  wiH 
be  the  first  that  have  risen  to  support  despotism. 

jYour  keep  up  your  rebellion  by  means  worthy  of  its  origin.  I  do  not  al- 
lude to  the  reign  of  terror  that  you  have  created  at  home  in  order  to  stifle 

he  murmurings  of  the  loyal  partisans  of  the  Union  who  still  look  wistfully 
in  the  direction  of  their  common  home.  Nor  will  I  refer  to  the  terrible 
cannibalism  which  a  certain  young  Belgian  savant  has  depicted  in  all  its 
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tenible  trutLfulness.  You  liave  closed  the  door  upon  ns,  Sire,  and  hkldei 
yourself  from  our  sight.  You  are  modest  regarding  your  handiwork,  le^ 
ing  its  perfections  to  be  inferred  rather  than  admired.  % 

I  speak  only  of  your  open  and  avowed  acts;  of  your  barbarous  prociani 
ations  unworthy  of  Ghengis-Kan  in  which  you  condemned  Union  General* 
and  negro  soldiers  to  the  halter.  And  this  is  not  merely  a  threat,  for  yoT! 
have  already  carried  the  sentence  into  effect.  Still  you  had  a  scruple  ;  you 
might  have  simply  hanged  your  black  prisoners  ;  but  you  preferred  to  shod 
them.  This  is  shorter  and  more  honorable.  Sire,  yonr  conduct  is  hor 
rible. 

After  this  what  can  it  serve  to  mention  the  Alabama,  a  corsair  that 
plunders  and  then  sinks  every  merchant  vessel  in  her  path,  brazenly  viol  at 
ing  the  first  law  of  privateering,  for  even  privateering  has  its  laws.  We 
note  this.  Sire,  and  we  see  by  your  conduct  that  you  are  really  the  pirate 
king  that  rumor  terms  you.  By  your  present  acts  we  see  that  you  need 
hypocrisy  in  order  to  wheedle  some  European  power  into  an  alliance.  We 
can  foresee  to  what  extent  you  would  carry  your  filibustering  if  victory 
could  obliterate  your  revolt.  You  lay  down  the  mask  too  soon,  Sire.  I 
despise  you,  for  you  lack  sense. 


XL 

I  know  that  there  are  men  among  us  who  feel  a  natural  antipathy  to  the 
Yankee  race.  How  can  they  like  a  people  who  never  laugh  and  hardly 
smile,  who  speak  but  little  and  meditate  eternally  ?  What  merit  can  be 
granted  to  a  morose  race  who  have,  up  to  the  present,  failed  to  produce  an 
acti'ess  or  a  milliner  of  any  note,  or  even  a  racy  specimen  of  their  literature? 
They  chew,  smoke,  and  spit,  and  sit  with  their  heels  on  the  mantel-piece. 
How  disgusting  a  spectacle  to  the  goddess  of  libert}^  At  the  theatre  when 
they  ought  to  hiss  they  applaud,  and  when  they  should  applaud  they  hiss. 
Is  not  this  turning  the  world  upside  down  ?  You  will  soon  sec  them  wear- 
ing white  mourning  like  the  Chinese.  And  how  about  this  democratic 
equality  where  one  has  but  one  seat  in  a  steamboat  or  railroad  car,  where 
tiie  millionaire  must  sit  side  by  side  with  his  bootblack!  A  certain  French 
lady,  tolerably  well  known  in  print,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
Yankee  sleeps  with  his  boots  on.  Pray  how  do  you  know,  madam  ?  Did  you 
look  under  the  counterpane  ?  ^ 

The  Yankee,  I  admit,  possesses  the  defect  of  being  a  meditative  man. 
He  is  as  taciturn  as  the  Western  wilderness.  He  does  not  slap  you  on  the 
shoulder  at  the  first  meeting ;  he  does  not  jump  into  familiarity  at  the  sec- 
ond ;  he  does  not  borrow  a  dollar  or  your  wife  the  third  time  he  sees 
yoa  ;  but  is  this  a  fair  reason  why  one  should  set  one'sself  against  right, 
because  the  Yankee  happens  to  represent  right,  dry  and  unadorned.  And 
is  it  not  an  evidence  of  being  prejudiced  against  right  when  you  place  the 
North  and  the  South  on  a  footing  of  equality?  Peace  is  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  we  are  told.  Undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  desired  ;  but 
how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  1 

^  Can  it  be  secured  by  recognizing  the  schism  of  the  South  as  a  perfected 
act,  and  by  advising  the  North  to  accept  this  basis  ?  This  view  of  the 
question  would  encourage  the  South  to  continue  the  war  ;  it  would  lead 
liem  to  believe  that  they  were  secretly  supported  by  some  great  European 
nation  ;  and  further,  it  would  be  an  unmerited  blow  to  the  North,  lega^liz- 
ing  reb^jllion  by  I  know  not  what  sort  of  diplomatic  chicanery 
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When  an  established  government  permits  foreign  intervention  between 
the  constitution  which  it  should  defend,  and  a  portion  cf  its  people  in  re- 
bellion against  this  constitution,  it  does  not  negociate  ;  it  resigns  its  rights 
as  England  would  have  done  had  she  accepted  the  mediation  of  Austria  at 
the  time  of  Edward's  expedition  in  Scotland.  But  the  North,  irritated  and 
humiliated  as  they  are  by  the  results  hitherto  of  this  traitorous  war,  self- 
confident  aud  firm  in  their  sense  of  right,  wiU  spend  ten  years  of  heroic 
fighting  and  ten  thousand  millions  of  money,  before  they  will  consent  to 
forfeit  these  rights,  or  admit  that  they  are  in  any  degree  in  the  wrong. 

If  a  speedy  peace  is  wish€4  for,  the  South  must  be  placed  beyond  the  pale 
of  public  opinion.  A  moral  blockade  is  necessary.  One  must  turn  aside 
and  say,  I  do  not  know  you  ;  you  may  win  battles  and  shoot  negroes,  you 
may  burn  defenceless  ve.-sels,  you  may  be  able  to  accomplish  all  of  which 
unbridled  force  is  capable:  you  may  do  all  this,  but  you  cannot  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  a  single  honest  man  in  Europe. 

This  state  of  "Coventry"  would  have  checked  the  arrogance  of  the  South, 
and  reacted  upon  the  popular  mind  in  the  long  run.  The  secret  opposition 
of  a  portion  of  the  Sonthern  people  would  gradually  have  grown  in  strength, 
and  finally  the  majority  would  have  comprehended  that  they  were  the  main 
stay  of  this  terrible  tragedy.  A  war  for  what  object?  To  maintain  sla- 
very for  the  benefit  of  one  hundred  thousand  planters,  deeply  indebted  and 
mortgaged  to  the  North,  and  who  find  it  convenient  at  present  to  pay  their 
debts  with  musket  balls. 

The  South  cannot  conquer.  They  have  gained  temporary  advantages, 
but  at  this  moment  their  armies  are  harmless  and  hemmed  in  beyond  the 
possibility  of  escape.  The  South  has  to  face  a  terrible  enemy,  one  that 
strikes  incessantly,  and  destroys  them  in  detail.  This  enemy  is  Time. 
Every  day  exhausts  them  more  and  more.  They  are  only  able  to  carry  on 
the  war  now,  by  conscription  and  paper  money  ;  they  have  no  longer  any 
revenue  or  products,  and  the  grass  grows  in  more  than  one  city  in  your 
kingdom. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  has  given  the  rebellion  its  death-blow.  The 
Southerners  may  point  a  pistol  at  the  heart  of  every  negro  ;  but  the  sacred 
leaven  of  liberty  will  act — with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  doubtless — yet  it 
is  destined  in  one  way  or  ano:}her  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  enslaved 
race,  and  at  this  moment  more  than  one  negro  is  thinking  of  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  with  his  ear  to  the  earth  to  catch  the  sound  of  the 
Federal  artillery. 

And  as  an  opportunity  now  offers,  I  crave  leave  to  render  my  homage  to 
the  patient  genius  of  Mr.  fjincoln.  In  France  we  have  an  incurable  passion 
tor  theatrical  effect  in  p/'litics  :  we  deem  it  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the  en- 
ergetic slowness  of  the  Yankee  President.  Being  unable,  with  our  Gallic 
temperament,  to  comprehend  those  phlematic  natures,  that  grow  greater 
under  defeat  than  victory — like  Coligny  or  William  of  Orange — we  ask  of 
ourselves  why  Mr.  Lincoln  signed  the  emancipation  bill  with  two  clauses, 
the  one  decreeing  the  immediate,  and  the  other  the  prospective  abolition  of 
slavery. 

We  reason  as  though  Mr.  Lincoln  wielded  a  dictatorial,  unrestricted 
power  at  the  White  House,  accounting  solely  to  the  God  of  his  conscience. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  simply  presides  over  a  republic  where  popular  opinion 
rxiles,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  divers  opinions  upon  the  question  of  sla- 
very. The  democratic  party  wish  to  uphold  it,  and  the  republicans  desire 
t«  abolish  it,  therefore  Mr.  Lincoln  waits,  with  an  eye  fixed  upon  each  ^de 
eale 
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No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Lincoln  how  to  utilize  defeai  When,  by 
a  bold  victory,  the  South  provoked  the  North  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
emaQcipation,  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  yielded  and  made  a  step  forward.  And 
in  like  manaar,  after  the  disaster  at  Chserooea,  the  Lincoln  of  Athens,  did 
away  with  slavery,  ajid  when  a  slave  thanked  him  he  answered,  you  owe 
your  free  lorn  not  to  rae  but  to  Chseronea.  I  borrow  this  historical  incident 
from  Mr.  Agdaor  de  Gasparin's  elocjuent  work. 

I  have  faith  in  Litiooln,  I  believe  in  the  old  rail-spUtter.  At  this  moment 
he  holds  a  world  in  his  hand,  and  I  hope  that  he  vill  not  let  it  fall  ;  but  im- 
possible as  it  seems,  if,  at  some  future  day  the  Nqrth  should  mistrust  itself 
and  regret  the  old  state  of  affairs  in  the  past,  what  could  such  an  act  of 
weakness  effect  ?  The  artery  once  opened,  its  tide  could  be  arrested  for  an 
instant  only. 

I  will  even  admit  the  hypothesis  that  the  North  may  confess  its  powerlesa- 
ness  and  say  to  the  slave- v/hippets,  to  the  rag-pickers  of  the  Constitution, 
who  have  thrown  it  into  their  basket  as  though  it  were  an  old  rag,  I  am 
wrong,  and  I  am  sorry.  Let  us  call  our  witnesses  and  amicably  establish 
our  respective  frontiers. 

^  But  where  wilt  you  place  the  boundary  ?  Perhaps  you  will  lay  it  down 
along  the  line  (jf  the  Potomac,  a  line  so  often  won  and  lost,  and  watered 
vsnth  human  blood,  or  by  the  long  trail  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  Cf>rp8es 
of  what  were  once  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  men  loving  and  beloved,  who  lie 
rotting  now  because  the  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  thought  fit  one  day  to 
commit  a  double  crime  ;  a  crime  against  hamanity  and  a  crime  against 
their  country. 

You  will  set  your  stakes  across  this  cemetery,  above  the  almost  uncovered 
bones  mouldering  there  ;  but  sink  them  as  deep  as  you  may,  they  will  not 
hold.  You  will  sign  a  peace,  but  you  will  not  have  it ;  for  beneath  the  very 
feet  of  the  plenipotentiaries  this  tragic  soil,  choked  with  dead,  will  yawn 
and  open  to  yield  up  the  spectres  of  the  Bull  Run  victims,  In  the  absence 
of  the  living,  the  dead  will  rise  to  protest  against  this  embrace  between  tha 
agressive  South  and  the  victimized  North. 

And  think  you  that  a  few  signatures  written  down  side  by  side  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  will  suffice  to  efface  the  recollection  of  this  terrible  slaughter.  No, 
thesq  reminiscences  will  remain  written  upon  men's  hearts  in  letters  of  fire 
and  blood,  and  the  widows  in  the  most  distant  villages  of  the  West  will 
water  them  with  their  tears  by  their  firesides  and  at  their  work. 

North  and  South,  you  will  ever  regard  each  other  with  an  angry  eye.  At 
the  first  opportunity  yon  will  break  out  again  ;  there  will  be  another  slaugh- 
terhouse  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  new  world  will  have  nothing  to 
envy  the  old.  Henceforward  yon  must  go  aimed  and  each  keep  up  an  army 
of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers.  You  will  attempt  to  avoid  a  momentary 
expenge  by  a  patched-up  peace  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  your  na- 
tional debt  will  have  reached  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  thousand  mil- 
liens.  This  is  the  ordinary  cost  of  an  army  daring  one  generation.  If  you 
doubt  it  inquire  of  Austria. 

^  The  day  that  a  permanent  army  shall  exist  in  North  America,  you  niajr 
bid  adieu  to  liberty,  as  it  has  been  accepted  and  practised  hitherto.  Witn 
the  danger  of  foreign  war  will  come  the  doctrine  of  public  safety,  and 
governraenta  will  be  made  et  unmade  with  the  bayonet,  as  in  Buenos- 
Ayres.    I  cannot  see  hi>w..  t^^  commeroe  of  Europe  is  to  profite  by  ihia. 
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^hoald  Europe,  however,  entertain  the  nnfortunata  idea  of  creating  with 
^sr  own  haod,  ia  ths  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  cottoa  republic,  a  black  state  founded 
apoa  slavery,  such  a  rath  act  would  iitflict  upaa  the  world  an  element  of 
pei:tiirbatiou  and  a  sconrge  more  terrible  thitu  the  choUra.  One  master  of 
its  €wn  movement',  this  pro-slavfrj  govermeut,  this  despicable  and  ac- 
csrsed  political  monstrosity,  repuUive  to  the  entire  world,  would  speedily 
hid  defiance  to  everything,  aggravating  in  order  to  diminish  the  horror  of 
Its   crime     and  would  become  so  {owerful    that  it   would   fiaally  command 

respect. 

It  would  not  be  as  in  tho  past  a  disgracefal  underhand  attack  upon 
'3?€sis  or  €aba  ;  it  would  be  piracy  exercised  on  a  grand  scale  io  order  to 
reader  tlavery  universal.  The  slave  trade  would  be  carried  on  for  reasons 
©f  state  and  carried  on  in  a  royal  manner  by  Fquidron^i  of  vessds.  From 
fh^i  day  the  negro  would  tternaliy   wear  the   mourning   of  civilization   upon 

M'.s  brew. 

Bat  whatever  may  h'^ppen,  I  hope  that  France,  the  offspring  of  revola- 
tiaa  wiSl  never  letid  a  hnnd  to  such  an  anachronism,  and  one  so  inconsistent 
with  her  past  history  ;  did  cot  the  French  revolatioa  inangarate  negro 
emancipation  and  first  grant  tho  blcck  the  right  of  citizenship  ?  And  as 
ismQ  reminiscence  calls  np  others,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  here  an  incident  of 
|^@  present  time,  although  it  is   already  so  distant  that   it  seems  like   the 

It  was  in  February.  Revolution  was  Everywhere  at  work,  and  throngh- 
4>at  Eirope  every  instant  a  ftsh  explosion  announced  the  fall  of  another 
^is«ydora.  All  Paris  was  on  foot  ;  tho  streets  were  alive  ;  and  clouds  of 
^Qs^ie  floated  in  the  air.  The  wind  was  laden  with  words  ae  though  an  in- 
wlfiible  spirit  spoke  in  the  mist.  The  crowd  marched  restlessly  and  excited- 
ly from  street  to  street  wi'b  colors  flying  and  drum?  beating,  parading 
ih^r  cliimera  and  their  hope  ;  iheir  truth  or  their  dream. 

But  above  th  s  agitated,  sw^iying  sea  of  hiftnanity,  above  its  uproar  and 
SsgssuU  in  the  calm  region  of  high  inspirations  and  sacred  desires,  tha  new 
a'episbiie,  serene  and  holy,  looked  mentally  beyond  the  see.  Fu  1  of  the 
love  of  human  d'guity  and  everywhere  present  where  there  was  a  wound 
toli'al  th3  new  republic  drew  up  the  decree  abolishing  slavery,  and  tha 
elQvea 'members  of  the  provi  ional  government  signed  it.  Whea  the  last 
isigaer  laid  down  his  pen  they  threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms  and 
sabra^ed   with  all   the  joy  of  the  workmen  of  humanity  after  doing  a  good 

Ah  1  the  men,  whoever  they  were,  who  signed  that  decree  may  be  forgot- 
ten now,  but  their  fhort  term  of  power  wis  not  spent  in  vain.  Had  a 
Iking  Hgned  it,  sub  a  decree  would  have  suffijed  to  make  his  reign  glori- 
mu%  The  provisional  government  were  not  even  allowed  the  credit  of  it. 
Serve  humanity  and  such  will  be  your  reward  I  But  the  good  was  ac- 
eoiaplished  and  it  remains.  Tha  divioe  spirit  has  also  its  day  in  our  coao- 
trj,  and  if  this  day  is  drawing  to  its  clobe,  there  are  at  least  others  beyond 
-the  ^cean   to  whom   the  last  revolut  on  has  given  the   right  to  shout  fur 

l^is,  ;S  re,  is  what  I  had  to  say  to  Your  Majesty.  I  have  finished  ;  but 
let  me  give  you  a  parting  word  of  advice.  I  will  not  appeal  to  your  heart, 
farthit  would  ba  spesking  to  tha  absent:  I  will  appeal  simply  to  your 
mterasts,  xhm  I  may  have  some  chiuce  of  fiixiag  your  attention. 


_  19  — 


B 3Uera  Ba3  aai  teaipfc  dentin/ Q3  loagar,  Rimam^ar  tb3  eximp'O  of  tks 
Ff3fli3b  aobility.  Thay  lef&  tha  soil  rather  thin  sabult;  to  oonoaaii  Uw,  aal 
tb?  soil  p*'-s9(i  from  thsu  iuto  ths  hinii  ofaclasi  eprimg  fro  a  re7olutioa 
aad  ii3fiti53ii  w.th  liberty.  Siaae  that  day  th3  Pi'ench  nat'oi  has  farmrj^ 
oae  fcirjaiiy.  I  leave  yon  to  m3iitate,  Sire,  upoa  this  lessoi  of  h  story. 
'A^Hjw  mtay  vassjals  hav3  yon  ia  reality?  Siareoly  a  huairai  thmmnd. 
Th-s^e  a!o!i3  are  gtiilty  of  ih3  iaanrrdction.  All  thit  will  be  nasg^aary  will 
b3  to  tftra  th^ir  pUafcatloa^  ioto  moaay  aal  iitrodica  the  popalatioi  of 
th3  W.^st  iato  this  rageaerAtei  section.  Tlii3  ia  th^  wiy  to  soUe  thi  ala- 
vary  qieitioa  aid  effdJt  thj  reaoaclliatloa  of  the  S)alh,  An!  now,  Sifj,  I 
pray  G-jI  to  have  yoa  ia  his  k^epiag,  to  correofc  y)u  aai  inciiae  yjn  to- 
ward repeataaje.  Auijatl,  Sice,  otlmrwlsd  oie  ms^y  sooi  sea  ia  Pdrii  a 
fftg^ad  old  nsati  asking  thi  polios  fir  a  pas^iport  ia  ordar  to  follow  thj 
Dakd  of  Modana  to  Venije.    That  old  man  will  be  King   Cotton. 


■MM* 
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HOW  A  FEEE  PEOPLE 

CONDUCT   A   LONG   WAR. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  STILLE. 


-•-©-♦- 


We  have  known  hitherto  in  this  country  so  little  of  the  actual  realities 
of  war  on  a  grand  scale,  that  many  are  beginning  to  look  upon  the  violent 
opposition  to  the  Government,  and  the  slowness  of  the  progress  of  our  arms, 
as  signs  of  hopeless  discouragement.  History,  however,  shows  us  that 
these  are  the  inevitable  incidents  of  all  wars  waged  by  a  free  people.  This 
might  be  abundantly  illustrated  by  many  remarkable  events  in  English  his- 
tory, from  the  days  of  the  great  Rebellion,  down  through  the  campaigns 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  Marlborough,  to  the  wars  which  grew  out  of 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  War  is  always  entered  upon  amidst 
a  vast  deal  of  popular  enthusiasm,  which  is  utterly  unreasoning.  It  is  the 
universal  voice  of  history,  that  such  enthusiasm  is  wholly  unreliable  in 
supporting  the  prolonged  and  manifold  burdens  which  are  inseparable  from 
every  war  waged  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  for  a  long  period.  The  popular 
idea  of  war  is  a  speedy  and  decisive  victory  and  an  immediate  occupation 
of  the  enemy's  capital,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  by  which  the  objects 
of  the  war  are  permanently  secured.  Nothing  is  revealed  to  the  excited 
passions  of  the  multitude  but  dazzling  visions  of  national  glory,  pur- 
chased by  small  privations,  and  the  early  and  complete  subjugation  of  their 
enemies.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unnatural  that  at  the  first  reverse  they  should 
yield  at  once  to  an  unmanly  depression,  and,  giving  up  all  for  lost,  they 
should  vent  upon  the  Government  for  its  conduct  of  the  war,  and  upon  the 
army  and  its  generals  for  their  failure  to  make  their  dreams  of  victory 
realities,  an  abuse  as  unreasoning  as  was  their  original  enthusiasm. 

Experience  has  taught  the  English  people  that  the  progress  of  a  war 
never  fulfils  the  popular  expectations  ;  that  although  victory  may  be  assured 
at  last  to  patient  and  untiring  vigor  and  energy  in  its  prosecution,  yet  dur. 
ing  the  continuance  of  a  long  war,  there  can  be  no  well-founded  hope  of  a 
uniform  and  constant  series  of  brilliant  triumphs  in  the  field,  illustrating 
the  profound  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  all 
war,  even  that  which  is  most  successful  in  the  end,  consists  rather  in 
checkered  fortunes,  of  alternations  of  victory  and  disaster,,  and  that  its  con 
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duct  is  generally  marked  by  what  were  evidently,  w^hen  viewed  in  the  light 
of  experience,  blunders  so  glaring  in  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Government, 
or  in  the  strategy  of  its  generals,  that  the  wonder  is  success  was  achieved 
at  all.  The  English  have  thus  been  taught  that  the  true  characteristic  of 
public  opinion,  in  its  judgment  of  a  war,  should  be,  not  so  much  hopefulness 
or  impatience  of  immediate  results,  but  rather  a  stern  endurance  —  that 
King-quality  of  heroic  constancy  which,  rooted  deep  in  a  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  supports  a  lofty  public  spirit  equally  well  in 
the  midst  of  temporary  disaster,  and  in  the  hour  of  assured  triumph. 

We  have  had  no  such  experience  here.  Our  people  are  perhaps  more 
easily  excited  by  success,  and  more  readily  depressed  by  reverses,  than  the 
English,  and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  consider  how  they  carried  on 
war  on  a  large  scale  and  for  a  protracted  period.  It  will  be  found,  if  we 
mistake  not,  that  the  denunciations  of  the  Government,  so  common  among 
us  of  late,  and  the  complaints  of  the  inactivity  of  the  army,  have  their  exact 
counterpart  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  all  the  wars  in  which  England 
has  been  engaged  since  the  dnjs  of  the  great  Rebellion.  He  who  draws 
consolation  from  the  lessons  of  the  past,  will  not,  we  think,  seek  comfort  in 
vain  when  he  discovers  that  in  all  those  wars  in  which  the  Government  and 
the  army  have  been  so  bitterly  assailed,  (except  that  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution,) England  has  at  last  been  triumphant.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to 
look  into  English  history  to  understand  how  war  is  successfully  carried  on, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  M^hich,  owing  to  a  perverted  public  opinion, 
exist  within  the  nation  itself.  These  difficulties,  although  they  inhere  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  free  government,  often  prove,  as  we  shall  see,  more 
fruitful  of  embarrassment  to  the  favorable  prosecution  of  a  war  than  the 
active  operations  of  the  enemy. 

We  propose  to  illustrate  the  propositions  which  we  have  advanced,  by  a 
study  of  the  series  of  campaigns  known  in  English  history  as  the  Peninsu- 
lar War.  We  select  this  particular  war  because  we  think  that  in  many  of 
its  events,  and  in  the  policy  which  sustained  it,  there  are  to  be  observed 
many  important,  almost  startling,  parallelisms  with  our  present  struggle. 
We  have,  of  course,  no  reference  to  any  similarity  existing  in  the  principle 
which  produced  the  two  wars,  but  rather  to  the  striking  resemblance  in  the 
modes  adopted  by  the  two  people  for  prosecuting  war  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
for  the  vindication  of  a  principle  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  by  them. 

The  Peninsular  War,  on  the  part  of  England,  as  was  contended  by  the 
ministry  during  its  progress,  and  as  is  now  universally  recognized,  was  a 
struggle  not  only  to  maintain  her  commercial  supremacy,  (which  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  her  life,)  but  also  to  protect  her  own  soil  from  invasion  by  the 
French,  by  transferring  the  scene  of  conflict  to  distant  Spain.  The  general 
purpose  of  assisting  the  alliance  against .  Napoleon  seems  always  to  have 
been  a  subordinate  motive.  It  is  now  admitted  by  all  historians,  that  upon 
success  in  this  war  depended  not  only  England's  rank  among  nations,  but 
her  very  existence  as  an  independent  people.  The  war  was  carried  on  for 
more  than  five  years,  and  on  a  scale,  so  far  as  the  number  of  men  and  the 
extent  of  the  military  operations  are  concerned,  until  then  wholly  unat- 
tempted  by  England  in  her  European  wars.  The  result,  as  it  need  not  be 
said,  was  not  only  to  crown  the  British  arms  with   the  most  brilliant  and 
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undying  lustre,  but  also  to  retain  permanently  in  their  places  the  party 
whose  only  title  to  public  favor  was  that  they  had  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  most  serious  obstacles,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. Thus  was  delayed,  it  n  ay  be  remarked,  for  at  least  twenty  years, 
the  adoption  of  those  measures  of  reform  which  at  last  gave  to  England  that 
place  in  modern  civilization  which  had  long  before  been  reached  by  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  by  passing  through  the  trials  of  a  bloody 
revolution.  If  we,  then,  in  our  dark  hours,  are  inclined  to  doubt  and  de- 
spondency as  to  the  final  result,  let  us  not  forget  the  ordeal  through  which 
England  successfully  passed.  We  shall  find  that,  in  the  commencement, 
there  was  the  same  wild  and  unreasoning  enthusiasm  with  which  we  are 
familiar  ;  the  same  bitter  abuse  and  denunciation  of  the  Government  at  the 
first  reverses  ;  the  same  impatient  and  ignorant  criticism  of  military  opera- 
tions ;  the  same  factious  and  disloyal  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  powerful 
party;  the  same  discouragement  and  despondency  at  times  on  the  part  of 
the  true  and  loyal ;  the  same  prophecies  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  suc- 
cess ;  the  same  complaints  of  grievous  and  burdensome  taxation,  and  pre- 
dictions of  the  utter  financial  ruin  of  the  country  ;  the  same  violent  attacks 
upon  the  Government  for  its  arbitrary  decrees,  and  particularly  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  the  same  difficulties  arising  from  the 
inexperience  of  the  army  ;  and  the  same  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  not  boldly  and  energetically  supporting  the  army  in  the  field. 
These  are  some  of  the  more  striking  parallelisms  between  the  Peninsular 
War  and  our  own  struggle,  which  a  slight  sketch  of  the  progress  of  that 
war  will  render  very  apparent. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  which  followed  immediately  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon  at  Bayoime,  in  April,  1807,  by  which  the 
royal  family  was  entrapped  into  an  abdication  of  its  rights  to  the  throne, 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  king  of  that  country,  roused  universal  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  in  England.  It  was  thought  by  all  parties  that  an 
obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of  Napoleon's  schemes  of  the  most  formida- 
ble character  had  at  last  been  found.  It  was  the  first  popular  insurrec- 
tion in  any  country  against  Napoleon's  power,  and  consequently,  when  the 
deputies  from  the  Asturias  reached  England  imploring  succor,  their  appeals 
excited  the  popular  feeling  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  opposite  parties  in 
Parliament  and  the  country  vied  with  each  other  in  demanding  that  Eng- 
land should  aid  the  insurrection  with  the  whole  of  her  military  power.  It 
is  curious  to  observe,  that  when  the  question  of  aid  was  brought  before  Par- 
liament, Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  had  probably  never  acted  to 
gether  before  on  any  political  question,  rivalled  each  other  in  their  praise 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  in  their  expressions  of  hope  and  belief  that  Napoleon 
had  at  last  taken  a  step  which  would  speedily  prove  fatal  to  him.  Large 
supplies  were  voted  by  acclamation,  and  an  important  expedition,  afterwards 
operating  in  two  columns,  one  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore,  the 
other  under  that  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  dispatched  to  the  Peninsula 
to  aid  the  insurgents.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
expedition,  but  merely  to  notice  the  effect  which  its  immediate  results,  the 
retreat  to  Corunna  and  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  produced  upon  popular 
feeUng  in  England.     As  wj  look  back  on  the  history  of  that  time,  the  folly 
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and  madness  which  seized  upon  the  popular  mind  when  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  of  Cintra  became  known,  can  only  be  explained  by  recalling  the 
high-wrought  and  extravagant  expectations  of  immediate  success  with 
which  the  war  had  been  entered  upon.  By  this  Convention,  and  as  the  re- 
sults of  a  single  battle,  Portugal  was  wholly  evacuated  by  the  French  ;  yet 
such  were  the  unreasonable  demands  of  public  opinion,  that  because  the 
whole  French  army  had  not  been  made  prisoners  of  war,  the  Ministry  was 
almost  swept  away  by  the  outburst,  and  it  could  only  control  the  storm 
by  removing  the  two  generals  highest  in  rank.  It  required  all  the  family 
and  political  influence  of  the  third.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  to  enable  him  to 
retain  his  position  in  the  army.  The  disastrous  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
army  "to  Corunna,  and  the  easy  triumphs  of  the  French  at  that  period 
throughout  all  Spain,  plunged  the  English  into  despair.  Going  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  men  who,  only  three  months  before,  had  quarreled 
with  the  army  in  Portugal  because  it  had  not  given  them  the  spectacle  of  a 
French  marshal  and  twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war  at 
Spithead,  now  spoke  openly  of  the  folly  of  any  attempt  at  all  on  the  part  of 
the  English  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Peninsula.  In 
Parliament  there  was  the  usual  lame  apology  for  disaster,  an  attempt  to 
shift  the  responsibility  from  the  Ministry  to  the  General  in  command ;  but 
the  great  fact,  that  all  their  hopes  had  been  disappointed  still  remained, 
and  after  the  explanations  of  the  Government  the  general  despondency  be- 
came more  gloomy  than  ever.  It  is  not  difficult  in  the  light  of  history  to 
see  where  the  blame  of  failure  should  rest.  Any  one  who  is  disposed  now 
to  sneer  and  cavil  at  the  shortcomings  of  our  own  administration,  to  impute 
to  it  views  short-sighted  and  impracticable  in  their  policy,  and  to  blame  it 
for  want  of  energy  and  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  has  only  to  turn 
to  Colonel  Napier's  account  of  the  stupid  blunders  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, its  absurd  and  contradictory  orders,  its  absolute  ignorance  not  only 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  all  war,  but  of  the  very  nature  of  the  country 
in  which  the  army  was  to  operate,  and  of  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  to  be 
convinced  that  had  its  mode  of  carrying  on  hostilities  (which  was  the  popu- 
lar one)  been  adopted,  in  six  months  not  an  English  soldier  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  Peninsula  except  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  history  of  this 
campaign  contains  important  lessons  for  us  ;  it  shows  conclusively  that  the 
immediate  results  of  war  are  never  equal  to  the  public  expectation,  and  that 
if  this  public  expectation,  defeated  by  the  imbecility  of  the  Government,  or 
soured  by  disaster  in  the  field,  is  to  be  the  sole  rule  by  which  military 
operations  are  to  be  judged,  no  war  for  the  defense  of  a  principle  can  long 
be  carried  on. 

Fortunately  for  the  fame  and  the  power  of  England,  the  Ministry,  al- 
though ignorant  of  the  true  mode  of  prosecuting  hostilities,  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  their  only  true  policy  was  perseverance.  They 
were  strong  enough  to  resist  the  formidable  opposition  which  the  events  we 
have  referred  to  developed  in  Parliament  and  the  country,  and,  undismayed 
by  the  experience  of  the  past,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  by  which  they  pledged  England  never  to  abandon  the 
national  cause  until  the  French  were  driven  across  the  Pyrenees.  The 
army  was  placed  upon  a  better  footing,  was  largely  reenforced,  and  Sir 
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Arthur  "Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command.  The  Government, 
not  yet  wholly  awakened  from  its  illusions,  still  thought  it  practicable  to 
reach  Madrid  in  a  single  campaign,  and  to  that  end  the  efforts  of  Welling- 
ton were  directed.  It  became  necessary  first  to  dislodge  Soult  at  Oporto,- 
and  the  magnificent  victory  of  the  English,  gained  by  the  passage  of  the 
Douro  at  that  point,  went  far  to  revive  confidence  at  home  in  the  invinci- 
bility of  their  army.  Yet  so  clear  is  it  that  victory  in  war  often  depends 
upon  what,  for  some  better  name,  we  may  call  mere  good  fortune,  that  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  for  saying,  that  this 
army,  which  had  just  exhibited  such  prodigies  of  valor,  was  then  in  such  a 
state  of  demoralization,  that  although  "  excellent  on  parade,  excellent  to 
fight,  it  was  worse  than  an  enemy  in  a  country,  and  liable  to  dissolution 
alike  by  success  or  defeat."  Certainly  no  severer  criticism  has  ever  been 
justified  by  the  inexperience  and  want  of  discipline  of  our  own  raw  levies 
than  that  contained  in  this  memorable  declaration.  A  little  reflection  and 
candor  might  teach  us,  as  it  did  the  English,  that  nothing  can  compensate 
for  the  want  of  experience,  and  that  every  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  dis- 
asters where  it  is  necessary  to  educate  both  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
actual  presence  of  the  enemy.  Wellington  soon  afterwards  moved  towards 
the  Spanish  frontier,  hoping  by  a  junction  with  the  army  under  Ouesta  to 
fight  a  battle  with  the  French,  which  would  open  to  him  the  road  to  the 
capital.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Talavera,  and  although  it  has  since  been 
claimed  by  the  English  as  one  of  their  proudest  victories,  and  the  name  of 
Talavera  is  now  inscribed  upon  the  standards  of  the  regiments  who  took 
part  in  it  with  those  of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  yet  the  result  was  in  the 
end,  that  Wellington  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Lisbon,  just  three  months 
after  he  had  set  out  from  that  place,  having  left  his  wounded  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  having  escaped  as  if  by  a  miracle  from  being  wholly  cut  off 
in  his  retreat,  and  having  lost  one  third  of  his  army  in  battle  and  by  disease. 
Of  course,  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  the  want  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards.  This  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  it  is  the  result  of  the 
campaign  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Dependence  upon  the  Spaniards 
was  certainly,  as  it  turned  out,  a  fault,  but  it  was  one  of  the  fair  chances 
of  war,  and  it  was  a  fault  in  which  Wellington,  made  wise  by  experience, 
was  never  again  detected. 

When  the  news  of  the  untoward  result  of  this  campaign  reached  England, 
the  clamor  against  the  Government  and  against  Wellington  was  quite  as 
violent  as  that  excited  by  the  disasters  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army.  The  op- 
position in  Parliament  took  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  rouse  public  opinion 
to  such  a  manifestation  as  might  compel  the  termination  of  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  drive  the  ministry  from  office.  The  Common  Council  of 
London,  probably  a  fair  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the  middle  class,  peti- 
tioned the  King  not  to  confirm  the  grant  of  £2000  year,  which  the  Ministry 
had  succeeded  in  getting  Parliament  to  vote  to  Wellington.  The  petitioners 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  a  battle  attended  with  such  results  should  be  called 
a  victory.  "It  should  rather  be  called  a  calamity^''''  they  said,  "since  we 
were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight,  abandoning  many  thou- 
sands of  our  wounded  countrymen  into  the  hands  of  the  French."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  strategists  in  the  Common  Council  and  of  their  friends  in 
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Parliament,  Wellington  might  be  a  brave  officer,  but  he  was  no  general ;  he 
had  neglected  the  protection  of  his  flanks  and  his  line  of  communication. 
When  it  is  remembered,  that  at  this  very  time,  Wellington,  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  was  diligently  making  his  army  really  effective 
within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  stronghold  it  was  in  due 
time  to  sally  forth  like  a  giant  refreshed,  never  to  rest  until  it  had  planted 
the  English  flag  on  the  heights  of  Toulouse,  we  may  perhaps  smile  at  the 
presumption  of  those  who,  sincere  well-wishers  to  the  cause,  displayed  only 
their  ignorance  in  their  criticism.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who, 
knowing  better,  being  quite  able  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  General  to  insure  success  in  the  stupendous  enterprise  in 
which  the  country  was  engaged,  yet  with  a  factious  spirit,  and  with  the  sole 
object  of  getting  into  power  themselves,  took  advantage  of  the  excitement 
of  the  ignorant  multitude  to  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  Government  ? 

That  hideous  moral  leprosy,  which  seems  to  be  the  sad  but  invariable 
attendant  upon  all  political  discussions  in  a  free  government,  corrupting  the 
very  sources  of  public  life,  breeding  only  the  base  spirit  of  faction,  had 
taken  complete  possession  of  the  opposition,  and  in  its  sordid  calculations, 
the  dishonor  of  the  country,  or  the  danger  of  the  army,  was  as  nothing  pro- 
vided the  oflQce,  the  power,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Government  were  se- 
cured in  their  hands.  It  was  of  little  concern  to  them,  provided  they  could 
drive  the  Ministry  from  oflQce,  whether  its  downfall  was  brought  about  by 
blunders  in  Spain,  or  by  the  King's  obstinacy  about  Catholic  Emancipation, 
or  by  an  obscure  quarrel  about  the  influence  of  the  Lords  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber. The  sincerity  of  these  declamations  of  the  opposition  was  curiously 
enough  put  to  the  test  some  time  afterwards,  when  the  Ministry,  wearied 
by  the  factious  demagogueism  with  which  all  their  measures  were  assailed, 
and  understanding  perfectly  their  significance,  boldly  challenged  their  op- 
ponents, if  they  were  in  earnest,  to  make  a  definite  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  Portugal  should  be  abandoned  to  its  fate.  This  move  com- 
pletely unmasked  their  game,  and  for  a  time  silenced  the  clamor,  for  it  was 
perfectly  understood  on  all  hands,  that  deep  in  the  popular  heart,  undis- 
turbed by  the  storms  which  swept  over  its  surface,  there  was  a  thorough 
and  abiding  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  resisting  the  progress  of 
Napoleon's  arms,  and  that  the  real  safety  of  England  herself  required  that 
that  resistance  should  then  be  made  in  Spain.  Still  this  noisy  clamor  did 
immense  mischief;  it  weakened  the  Government,  it  prolonged  the  strife,  it 
alarmed  the  timid,  it  discouraged  the  true,  and  it  so  far  imposed  upon  Na- 
poleon himself,  that  thinking  that  in  these  angry  invectives  against  the 
Government  he  found  the  real  exponent  of  English  sentiment,  he  concluded, 
not  unnaturally,  that  the  people  were  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  war,  and 
that  the  privations  which  it  occasioned  were  like  a  cancer,  slowly  but  surely 
eating  out  the  sources  of  national  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  violent  tumults  at  home,  Wellington  was  silently 
preparing  for  his  great  work  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He 
was  fully  aware  of  the  outcry  which  had  been  raised  against  him  ;  he  knew 
that  from  a  Cabinet  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  on  the  verge  of 
overthrow  from  the  vigorous  assaults  of  the  opposition,  and  from  its  own 
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unpopularity  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and 
the  disasters  in  the  Peninsula,  he  could  expect  no  thorough  and  reliable 
support.  Indeed,  the  Government,  almost  in  despair,  threw  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  military  measures  on  the  Continent  on  him  alone.  He 
accepted  the  responsibility  in  a  most  magnanimous  spirit,  "I  conceive," 
he  writes,  "  that  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  country  require  that 
we  should  hold  our  position  here  as  long  as  possible,  and  please  God,  I  will 
maintain  it  as  long  as  I  can.  I  will  neither  endeavor  to  shift  from  my  own 
shoulders  on  those  of  the  Ministers  the  responsibility  for  the  failure,  by 
calling  for  means  which  I  know  they  can  not  give,  and  which  perhaps  would 
not  add  materially  to  the  facility  of  attaining  our  object ;  nor  will  I  give  to 
the  Ministers,  who  are  not  strong,  and  who  must  feel  the  delicacy  of  their 
own  situation,  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  the  army  from  a  position  which, 
in  my  opinion,  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  country  require  they  should 
maintain  as  long  as  possible."  Animated  by  this  heroic  sense  of  duty,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  prepared  to  contend  against  the  200,000  men  under 
Massena,  whom  Napoleon  had  sent  to  chase  him  into  the  sea.  He  had,  to 
oppose  this  immense  force,  only  25,000  English  soldiers,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  Portuguese,  tolerably  organized.  Secure  within  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  he  quietly  waited  until  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  an  assault  upon  his  position  forced  upon  Massena  the 
necessity  of  retreating.  Then  instantly  pursuing,  in  a  series  of  battles,  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  he  drove  Massena  o-ut  of  Portugal,  and  reached 
once  more  the  Spanish  frontier  in  May,  1811,  nearly  three  years  after  the 
English  had  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peninsula.  Here  he 
rested  for  a  long  time,  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Badajoz  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  operations  requiring  time,  and  the  success  of  which  was 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  army  in  its  further  progress.  Still,  so  little 
was  Wellington's  position,  military  and  political,  understood  in  England, 
even  at  that  time,  after  all  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  consummate  ability, 
that  public  clamor  was  again  roused  against  the  mode  adopted  by  him  for 
conducting  the  war.  As  there  were  no  disasters  at  which  to  grumble, 
people  talked  of  "  barren  victories,"  because  like  those  of  Crecy  and  Azin- 
court,  they  brought  no  territorial  acquisitions,  forgetting  then  what  they 
have  never  been  weary  of  boastingly  proclaiming  since,  that  these  victories 
were  the  best  proofs  that  their  army  was  distinguished  by  the  highest  mili- 
tary qualities,  which,  properly  directed  and  supported,  were  capable  of  achiev- 
ing the  most  glorious  results.  So  profound  was  the  conviction  of  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  the  French,  both  in  numbers  and  in  the  quality  of 
their  troops,  that  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety,  and 
many  of  the  stoutest  hearts  gave  way  to  despair.  About  this  period  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  to  Mr.  Ellis  :  "  These  cursed,  double  cursed  news  (from 
Spain)  have  sunk  my  spirits  so  much,  that  I  am  almost  at  disbelieving  a 
Providence ;  God  forgive  me,  but  I  think  some  evil  demon  has  been  per- 
mitted in  the  shape  of  this  tj^rannical  monster,  whom  God  has  sent  on  the 
nations  visited  in  his  anger.  The  spring-tide  may,  for  aught  I  know,  break 
upon  lis  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  There  is  an  evil  fate  upon  us 
in  all  we  do  at  home  or  abroad."  So  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  writing  to 
Gentz,  at  Vienna :   "  I  beheve,  like  you,  in  a  resurrection,  because  I  believe 
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in  the  immortality  of  civilization,  but  when,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what 
form,  are  questions  which  I  have  not  the  sagacity  to  answer,  and  on  which 
it  would  be  boldness  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  A  dark  and  stormy  night,  a 
black  series  of  ages  may  be  prepared  for  our  posterity,  before  the  dawn  that 
opens  the  more  perfect  day.  Who  can  tell  how  long  that  fearful  night  may 
be  before  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  morrow  ?  The  race  of  man  may  reach  the 
promised  land  ;  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  present  generation  will 
not  perish  in  the  wilderness."  As  if  to  render  the  situation  more  gloomy, 
if  possible,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  the  brother  of  Wellington,  left  the 
Ministry  upon  the  avowed  ground  that  the  Government  would  not  support 
the  war  with  sufficient  vigor.  History  has  stripped  his  conduct  of  any  such 
worthy  motive,  and  shown  that  the  real  trouble  was  his  anxiety  to  supplant 
Mr.  Perceval.  At  the  same  time,  the  attack  was  kept  up  in  the  opposite 
quarter.  "  No  man  in  his  senses,"  says  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  "  could  enter- 
tain a  hope  of  the  iSnal  success  of  our  arms  in  the  Peninsula.  Our  laurels 
were  great,  but  barren,  and  our  victories  in  their  effects  mere  defeats."  Mr. 
Whitbread,  too,  as  usual,  was  not  behindhand  with  his  prophecies.  "  He 
saw  no  reason,"  he  said,  "  to  alter  his  views  respecting  peace ;  war  must 
otherwise  terminate  in  the  subjugation  of  either  of  the  contending  powers. 
They  were  both  great ;  but  this  was  a  country  of  factitious  greatness. 
France  was  a  country  of  natural  greatness."  So,  General  Tarleton  "  had 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox  in  his  favor,  who  wished  for  the  pencil  of  a  Cer- 
vantes to  be  able  to  ridicule  those  who  desired  to  enter  upon  a  continental 
war."  * 

Thus,  from  universal  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  war,  public 
opinion,  at  first  manifesting  itself  through  the  factious  spirit  of  the  opposi- 
tion, at  length  spoke  through  all  its  organs,  in  tones  of  despondency  and 
despair,  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  country,  and  simply  because 
there  had  not  been  that  sort  of  military  success  which  it  could  understand, 
to  sustain  and  direct  it.     Universal  distrust  seized  upon  the  public  mind ; 

*  The  following  description  of  the  opposition  of  that  day,  taken  from  the  Annual 
Ilegider  for  1812,  bears  so  striking  a  likeness  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  leaders  of 
an  insignificant,  but  restless  faction  among  us,  that,  omitting  the  old-fashioned 
drapery  of  the  proper  names,  they  seem  to  have  sat  for  the  photograph.  "  It  may 
be  remarked  as  a  most  singular  circumstance,  that  those  persons  in  this  country 
who  profess  to  have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  ministerial  tyranny  and  oppression, 
look  with  the  utmost  coolness  on  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  Bonaparte.  The 
regular  opposition  do  not  mention  it  with  that  abhorrence  which  might  be  expected 
from  them  ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  Parliament  go  further.  They 
are  almost  always  ready  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte.  The  most 
violent  and  unjustifiable  acts  of  his  tyranny  raise  but  feeble  indignation  in  their 
minds,  while  the  most  trifling  act  of  ministerial  oppression  is  inveighed  against  with 
the  utmost  bitterness.  Ready  and  unsuspecting  credence  is  given  to  every  account 
of  Bonaparte's  success ;  while  the  accounts  of  the  success  of  his  opponents  are  re- 
ceived with  coldness  and  distrust.  Were  it  not  for  these  things,  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Whitbread  and  his  friends  would  be  hailed  with  more  satisfaction,  and  inspire  more 
confidence  with  the  real  lovers  of  their  country  -,  for  they  deserve  ample  credit  for 
the  undaunted  and  unwearied  firmness  with  which  they  have  set  themselves  against 
abuses  and  against  every  instance  of  oppression." 
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and  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  constancy  of  that  great  commander,  whose 
.  task  in  supporting  the  Ministry  at  home  was  at  least  as  difficult  as  that  of 
beating  the  French  in  Spain,  the  glory  of  England  had  sunk  forever. 

Yet  it  happened,  as  it  so  often  happens  in  the  order  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  that  the  night  was 
darkest  just  before  dawn.  Amidst  all  this  universal  despondency  and 
sinister  foreboding,  events  were  preparing  which  in  a  few  short  months 
changed  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  forced  back  that  torrent  of  revolu- 
tionary success  which  had  spread  over  the  whole  continent,  until  it  over- 
whelmed the  country  where  it  had  its  source  in  complete  ruin.  The  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament  to  which  we  have  referred,  took  place  in  February, 
1812.  With  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  18th  of  January  of  that 
year,  with  the  fall  of  Badajoz  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  first  battle  of  Sala- 
manca on  the  20th  of  July,  and  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  in  June  in 
the  same  year,  began  the  downfall  of  the  French  Empire. 

Wellington  at  last  reached  Madrid  in  August,  1812,  more  than  four  years 
later  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  according  to  the  strategists  of  Parliament 
and  the  Press.  This  was  all  forgotten  at  the  moment,  so  magic  a  wand  is 
held  by  success.  The  fickle  voice  of  popular  applause  was  again  heard,  echo- 
ing the  spirit  of  confidence  which  his  persistent  and  undaunted  conduct  had 
revived  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  career  of  victory,  however, 
was  destined  not  to  be  unchecked ;  and  when,  after  his  occupation  of 
Madrid,  his  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the  Castle  of  Burgos  rendered  a 
retreat  to  the  Portuguese  frontier  and  the  evacuation  of  the  capital  a  proper 
military  movement,  although  that  retreat  was  compensated  for  by  the  aban- 
donment of  Andalusia  by  the  French,  in  order  to  concentrate  their  whole 
force  against  him,  still  the  blind  multitude  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
it,  and  began  again  to  murmur. 

It  is  not  now  difficult  to  see  that  the  victory  at  Salamanca  was  really 
what,the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  Marshal  Soult  predicted  at  the  time  it  would 
become,  "  a  prodigious  historical  event,"  that  it  was  the  pivot  on  which  at 
that  time  hinged  the  destinies  of  England,  one  of  those  battles  of  which  we 
see  perhaps  a  dozen  only  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  which  are  really 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  empires.  It  completely  unloosed  the  French  power 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  success  of  Vittoria,  the 
next  year,  which  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  French  military  occupation 
of  Spain.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  the  next 
campaign,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  effects  produced  by  assured  suc- 
cess upon  that  public  opinion  which  had  shifted  so  often  and  so  strangely 
during  the  progress  of  this  eventful  struggle.  The  opposition,  as  their 
only  hope  of  escape  from  political  annihilation,  and  thinking  to  swim  with 
the  popular  current,  abused  the  ministers  for  not  supporting  Wellington 
with  sufficient  earnestness,  complaining  that  they  had  taken  the  advice 
which  they  themselves  had  so  often  and  so  eldfc[uently  tendered.  But  it 
was  of  no  avail.  This  wretched  charlatanism  was  too  transparent  to  im- 
pose upon  any  one ;  and  of  the  great  party  who  opposed  the  war,  no  one 
ever  after  rose  to  office  or  power  in  England.  It  required  a  whole  genera- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  the  English  constituencies,  to  expiate  the  faults  of 
those  who  had  sneered  at  the  great  Duke,  and  had  called  the  glorious  fields 
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of  Vimciro,  Busaco,  Talavera,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Badajoz, 
names  which  had  become  associated  with  the  proudest  recollections  of  Eng.  . 
lish  renown,  "  mere  barren  victories,  equal  in  their  effects  to  defeats." 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  another  class  of  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  prosecution  of  every  war,  and  generally  of  far  greater  magnitude 
than  any  other  —  those  connected  with  the  raising  of  the  vast  sums  of 
money  required  for  the  support  of  military  operations.  In  this  important 
matter,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  are  some  striking  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  English  experience  during  the  war  and  our  present  situation. 
It  is  the  fashion  among  many  who  seek  to  excite  the  public  alarm  on  this 
subject  from  unworthy,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be  feared,  from  treasonable 
motives,  to  represent  the  enormous  outlay  of  the  nation's  wealth  which  is 
poured  out  to  save  the  nation's  life,  as  wholly  unparalleled  in  history.  Yet 
it  may  be  asserted,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  England,  with  a 
population  then  little  more  than  half  of  that  which  now  inhabits  our  loyal 
States,  with  resources  infinitely  less  in  proportion  at  that  time  than  our 
own,  her  manufacturing  industry,  so  far  as  external  outlet  was  concerned, 
wholly  crippled  by  the  operation  of  the  French  continental  system,  and  her 
own  Orders  in  Council,  expended,  during  every  year  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  as  large  a  sum  as  has  been  required  here  each  year  to  create  and 
keep  up  the  gigantic  force  now  in  arms  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  During 
the  five  years  that  the  war  lasted,  her  average  annual  expenditure  exceeded 
ninety  miUions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  which  is  about  the  same  sum  which  is  demanded  of  us.  No  one,  of 
course,  pretends  to  say  that  this  rate  of  expenditure  is  not  appalling,  yet  it 
concerns  us  to  know  that  it  is  not  unprecedented,  and  that  these  vast 
amounts  have  been  raised  from  national  resources  far  inferior  to  our  own. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  they  represent  the  money  price  of  Eng- 
land's independence,  and  if  ours  is  secured  by  a  far  greater  outlay,  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  wisdom  of  the  investment.. 

The  question  is,  how  were  these  immense  sums  raised  in  England  ?  The 
man  who  would  have  predicted,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France,  that  the  English  national  debt  would  at  its  close  exceed  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  that  the  country  would  be  able  to 
bear  such  a  burden,  would  have  been  regarded  as  visionary,  and  as  wild  as 
he  who  in  this  country,  two  years  ago,  might  have  foretold  the  present 
amount  of  our  national  debt,  and  have  contended  that,  in  spite  of  it,  the 
public  credit  would  remain  unimpaired.  The  difficulty  in  England  of  rais- 
ing these  vast  sums  was  tenfold  greater  than  it  is  here.  Napoleon,  looking 
upon  England  as  the  Southern  people  have  been  taught  to  regard  us,  as  a 
purely  commercial  nation,  undoubtedly  placed  more  reliance  for  success 
upon  the  instinct  of  money-getting,  which  would  shrink  from  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  necessary  in  a  prolonged  struggle,  than  upon  the  mere  victories  of 
his  army.  Hence  he  pulSued,  during  his  whole  career,  an  inflexible  pur- 
pose of  ruining  English  commerce,  and  by  a  series  of  measures  known  as 
the  Continental  system,  endeavored  to  exclude  English  ships  and  English 
products  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  these  measures, 
although  not  so  serious  as  he  wished  and  had  anticipated,  nevertheless 
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crippled  enormously  the  resources  of  England  just  at  the  period  when  they 
were  most  needed. 

Taking  the  three  years  before  the  issuing  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Continental  system,  which  were  coincident  in 
point  of  time  with  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  average 
annual  exports  sank  from  fifty-seven  millions  to  twenty-three  millions, 
taking  the  average  of  three  years  after  they  had  been  in  operation. 
Taxes  were  laid  on  at  a  most  burdensome  rate.  The  income  tax  was 
ten  per  cent,  and  besides,  specific  war  taxes,  amounting  to  more  than 
twenty  millions  a  year,  were  imposed.  Notwithstanding  all  these  taxes 
the  debt  increased  more  than  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  during  the 
Peninsular  War.  Discontent  and  violence  among  the  laboring  classes  be- 
came universal,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  achievement  of  the  greatest 
victories  in  Spain  was  celebrated  in  England  "amidst  a  population  who 
had  been  prevented  by  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life,  from  securing  a  livelihood  by  the  strictest  industry,  and  thus  pau- 
perism had  been  generated  throughout  the  land,  a  pauperism  aggravated  by 
a  spirit  of  pillage,  which  it  required  a  strong  military  force  to  repress." 
Bankruptcy  and  ruin  fell  upon  the  trading  classes,  and  absolute  exhaustion  of 
the  resources  of  the  country  seemed  almost  reached.  The  public  stocks  had 
sunk  to  such  a  degree  that  the  three  per  cents,  which  are  now  alvva3'^s  above 
ninety  per  cent,  were  rarely  higher  during  the  war  than  sixty-five  per  cent, 
and  so  depressed  at  last  had  the  public  credit  become,  that  the  last  loan  of 
the  Continental  war,  that  of  April,  1815,  was  taken  by  the  contractor  at  fifty- 
three  per  cent,  and  paid  for  in  the  depreciated  paper  of  the  day  ;  and  yet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  congratulated  even  by  the  opposition  for 
having  made  a  "  good  operation."  The  Bank  was  in  a  state  of  chronic 
suspension,  the  bu3dng  and  selling  of  gold  were  prohibited  to  the  public 
under  severe  penalties,  and. yet  every  gold  guinea  which  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  the  army  in  Spain  (and  nothing  else  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  money  in  that  country)  cost  thirty  per  cent  premium.  How  Eng- 
land survived  all  this  complication  of  troubles  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
history,  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  that  question.  The  great  fact 
that  the  money  required  was  somehow  raised  is  all  that  we  have  to  do 
with  at  present.  When  we  have  been  at  war  for  twenty  years,  and  are 
forced,  in  order  to  raise  the  means  of  carrying  it  on,  to  submit  to  one 
tithe  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  endured  by  the  English,  we  may  then 
perhaps  begin  seriously  to  consider  the  money  value  of  the  Union. 

The  lesson  which  this  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Peninsular  War 
teaches,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  one  of  hope  and  encouragement,  for  if  it  shows 
any  thing,  it  proves  clearly  that  in  the  support  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the 
means  requisite  to  maintain  a  great  army,  those  fundamental  essentials  of 
real  military  success,  our  Government  is  immeasurably  stronger  than  the 
English  ever  was  at  any  period  of  the  war.  It  teaches  also  another  import- 
ant lesson,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  public  opinion  falsely 
so  called,  which  is  noisy  just  in  proportion  as  its  real  influence  is  narrow 
and  restricted.  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  tasks  of  the  states- 
man is  to  distinguish  the  true  fi-om  this  false  opinion,  the  factious  dema- 
gogue from  the  grumbling  but  sincere  patriot,  and  to  recognize  with  a  ready 
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instinct  the  voice  which  comes  from  the  depths  of  the  great  heart  of  the 
people,   in  warning  it  may  be  sometimes,   in    encouragement   often,   but  ' 
always  echoing  its  abiding  faith  in  the   ultimate   triumph  of  the   good 
cause. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  in  our  illustrations  to  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions as  they  affected  the  success  of  purely  military  operations,  because  we 
feel  that  Tiere  our  grand  business  is  to  clear  away  the  obstacles,  real  or 
fancied,  which  may  in  any  way  impair  our  military  efficiency.  In  military 
success  alone,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  is  to  be  found  the  true  solution  of 
our  whole  difficulty,  the  only  force  which  can  give  vitality  or  permanence 
to  any  theory  of  settlement.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  idle  to  hope 
for  either  peace  or  safety  until  this  question  of  military  superiority  is  un- 
mistakably and  definitely  settled.  Upon  this  point,  then,  the  increase  of 
our  military  efficiency,  which  embraces  not  merely  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  army,  but  also,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show  by  English 
examples,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  often  supposed,  the  support 
of  the  Government  in  its  general  policy  of  conducting  the  war,  should 
the  efforts  of  all  those  who  influence  public  opinion  be  concentrated. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  among  us,  not  very  numerous,  per- 
haps, but  still,  owing  to  their  position  and  culture,  of  considerable  influ- 
ence, who,  accustomed  to  find  in  the  European  armies  their  standard  of 
military  efficiency,  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  a  force,  composed  as 
ours  is  of  totally  different  materials,  can  accomplish  great  results.  We 
may  admit  at  once  the  superiority  of  foreign  military  organization,  the  result 
of  the  traditions  of  centuries  of  military  experience,  digested  into  a  thorough 
system,  and  carried  out  by  long  trained  officers  perfectly  versed  in  the 
details  of  the  service.  Much  inconvenience  has  necessarily  resulted  in  our 
case  from  the  ignorance  of  regimental  officers,  to  a  greater  degree  probably, 
however,  from  a  want  of  proper  care  and  attention  on  their  part  to  the 
troops  when  in  camp,  than  from  any  gross  incompetency  or  misconduct 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Instances  of  such  misconduct  there  have  un- 
doubtedly been,  but,  considering  the  number  of  the  officers  and  their  want 
of  experience,  those  instances  are  extremely  rare,  and  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  number  of  officers  who  have  fallen,  while  leading  their  men  in  battle, 
out  of  proportion,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  with  the  losses  in  other  wars, 
we  may  well  palliate  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  out  of  considerations  for 
their  heroic  gallantry  and  devotion.  We  do  not  underrate  certainly  the 
value  of  good  officers,  but  history  tells  us  that  great  victories  have  been 
achieved  by  armies  who  were  no  better  led  than  ours.  The  incompetency 
of  his  officers  was  one  of  Wellington's  standing  complaints  in  Spain. 
Most  of  them  knew  absolutely  nothing  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  garrison 
duty;  they  were  all  what  is  technically  called  "gentlemen,"  for  each  one 
had  purchased  his  commission  at  a  high  price,  but  they  had  had  no  sys- 
tematic training  in  military  schools ;  nearly  all  of  them  had  had  no  actual 
experience  of  war,  and  their  average  intelligence  was  undoubtedly  below 
that  of  the  men  who  hold  similar  positions  in  our  army.*    All  accounts 

*  W3  have  no  room  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  complaints  made  by  the  Duke 
of  the  officers  of  his  army.     Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  may  consult 
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agree  that  at  that  period  the  scientific  branches  of  the  great  art  of  war 
were  almost  wholly  neglected  in  the  British  army,  and  such  was  the  happy 
ignorance  of  the  elements  of  strategy,  that  at  a  court-martial  composed  of 
general  officers  for  the  trial  of  General  Whitelock  in  1808,  for  his  failure 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  the  court  what  was  meant 
in  military  phrase  by  the  "  right  bank  "  of  a  river. 

It  is  said  again,  by  those  who  have  the  standard  of  foreign  armies 
before  their  eyes,  that  among  our  soldiers  there  is  not  a  proper  defer- 
ence to  rank,  too  much  camaraderie  in  short,  and  that  this  is  fatal  to 
discipline.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  mere  formal  discipline  may 
be  one  thing,  and  the  true  spirit  of  discipline  another,  and  yet  both  may 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  first  may  be  more  showy  than  the  latter, 
but  not  more  valuable  to  real  military  efficiency.  Every  thing  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  soldier  who  is  to  be  governed  by  it.  The 
British  army  is  composed,  as  we  all  know,  of  the  refuse  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  in  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  it  was  largely  reenforced  by  the 
introduction  into  its  ranks  of  convicts  taken  from  the  hulks,  who  were 
there  expiating  infamous  offenses.  With  such  men,  motives  based  on  a 
sense  of  duty  were  powerless.  Drunkenness,  theft,  marauding,  a  muti- 
nous spirit  under  privations,  and  a  fierce  thirst  of  license  which  defied  all 
control  in  the  hour  of  victory,  these  were  the  brutal  passions  which 
could  only  be  checked  by  the  equally  brute  hand  of  force.  But  from 
such  a  vile  herd,  made  useful  only  as  a  slave  is  made  useful,  by  fgar  of 
the  lash,  to  the  civilized,  sober,  well-educated  American  citizen,  animated 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  fighting  for  a  great  cause,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  which  he  and  his  children  have  a  deep  personal  interest,  and 
who  learns  obedience  because  both  his  common-sense  and  his  sense  of 
duty  recognize  its  necessity,  how  immeasurable  is  the  distance !  The 
American  volunteer,  in  this  respect,  has  not  had  justice  done  to  his  excel- 
lence. He  is  certainly  a  soldier  essentially  sui  generis,  and  when  we  hear 
sneers  at  his  want  of  discipline,  let  us  remember  that  although  he  may  not 
regard  his  officers  as  superior  beings,  yet  experience  has  already  shown  that 
in  the  cheerful  performance  of  his  new  duties  under  privations  ;  in  his  free- 
dom from  those  vices  which  in  many  minds  are  inseparably  associated  with 
the  very  idea  of  a  soldier ;  in  his  courage,  endurance,  and  steadiness  in 
battle ;  and,  more  than  all,  in  those  higher  qualities  which  are  the  fruit  of 
his  education,  general  intelligence,  and  love  of  country,  he  presents  himself 
to  us  as  a  figure  hitherto  wholly  unknown  in  military  history. 

Col.  Gurwood's  4th  volume,  pages  343,  346,  352,  363,  385,  399,  and  407.  The 
whole  story  is  summed  up,  however,  in  the  general  order  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
orderly retreat  from  Burgos,  in  which  the  Duke  said  "  that  discipline  had  dete- 
riorated during  the  campaign  in  a  greater  degree  than  he  had  ever  witnessed,  or 
ever  read  of  in  any  army,  and  this,  without  any  disaster,  or  any  unusual  privation 
or  hardship,  that  the  officers  had  from  the  first  lost  all  command  over  their  men, 
and  that  the  true  cause  of  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  was  to  be  found  in  the 
habitual  neglect  of  duty  hy  the  Regimental  Officers^  This  is  the  army  of  which  the 
Duke  said  later,  that  "  with  it,  he  could  go  any  where  and  do  any  thing,"  and,  good 
or  bad,  it  saved  Europe — in  the  English  sense. 
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One  of  the  most  cruel  statements  which  party  rancor  has  ch'culated  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  army  is,  that  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortal- 
ity is  excessive,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  Government. 
Fortunately  we  have  the  means  of  showing  that  these  statements  are  false. 
From  June  1,  1861,  to  March  1,  1862 — nine  months — the  annual  rate  of 
mortality  for  the  whole  army  is  ascertained  to  be  53  in  a  thousand,  and  the 
sickness  rate  104  in  a  thousand.  The  returns  for  the  summer  campaigns 
are  not  yet  printed,  but  it  will  appear  from  them,  that  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  10th  of  June,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  while  the 
army  was  encamped  on  the  Chickahominy,  the  whole  number  of  sick,  pre- 
sent and  absent,  compared  with  the  whole  force  of  that  army,  present  and 
absent,  was  128  in  a  thousand.  During  the  stay  of  the  army  on  the  Penin- 
sula it  lost  less  than  14,000  men  by  death,  from  disease  and  wounds,  and 
the  annual  sickness  rate  during  the  campaign  was  about  that  which  has  for 
some  time  prevailed  in  the  whole  army,  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole 
force.  It  appears,  strange  to  say,  that  the  army  was  more  healthy  when  in 
the  trenches  before  Yorktown,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  campaign. 
Compare  this  with  the  English  experience.  We  have  already  said  that 
Wellington  lost  about  one  third  of  his  whole  army  from  malarious  fever  on 
his  retreat  from  Talavera :  on  the  1st  of  October,  1811,  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese army  had  56,000  men  fit  for  duty,  and  23,000  sick  in  hospitals;  and 
in  the  Crimea,  while  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  for  the  whole  war  was  232 
in  a  thousand,  the  period  of  active  operations,  the  last  three  months  of  1854 
and  the  first  three  months  of  1855,  shows  the  fearful  rate  of  711  deaths  in 
every  thousand  men. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  to  many  the  most  unfavorable  symptom  of  our 
present  condition  is  the  slow  progress  of  our  arms.  This  slowness  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  the  history  of  modern  warfare  scarcely  shows  an  in- 
stance in  which  so  great  real  progress  has  been  made  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  it  is  manifest  that  whenever  our  Northern  soldiers  have  had  a 
chance  of  fighting  the  enemy  on  any  thing  like  equal  terms,  they  have  fully 
maintained  their  superiority.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  public 
expectation  in  this  matter  has  been  much  disappointed,  and  it  is  curious  to 
look  at  some  of  the  explanations  given  for  it.  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  in 
his  recent  pamphlet,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  of  the  neglect 
to  throw  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy  at  the  proper  time,  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  rebel  army  might  have  been  taken  in  flank,  and  probably 
destroyed,  ascribes  the  neglect  on  one  page  to  what  he  calls  la  lenteur  Ameri- 
caine,  which  he  seems  to  think  always  leads  our  countrymen  to  let  the  chance 
slip  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  again  on  the  next  to  ''''faiite 
(f  organisation  faute^  de  liierarcMe^  faute  de  lien,  qui  en  resulte  entre  Vame  du 
chef  et  Varmee,  lien  puissant  qui  jpermet  a  un  General  de  demander  a  ses 
soldats  et  dJen  ohtenir  aveuglen^ent  ces  efforts  extraordinaires  qui  gagnent 
les  'battaillesy  In  other  words,  General  McClellan,  knowing  that  he  could 
gain  a  d«'cisive  victory  by  laying  down  half  a  dozen  bridges,  which,  it  is 
stated,  were  all  ready  for  the  purpose,  actually  refused  to  order  his  soldiers 
to  do  it,  because  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  obey  his  orders.  And  this 
is  the  Prince's  judgment  of  an  army,  which,  a  few  weeks  later,  according  to 
his  own  account,  fought  five  battles  in  as  many  days,  all,  with  one  excep- 
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tion,  victories  9vqy  an  enemy  at  least  doul3le  its  numbers,  and  arrived  at  its 
new  base  on  the  James  River,  in  excellent  condition,  and  without  the  slight- 
est taint  of  demoralization.  This  illustration  shows  the  absurdity  of  ascrib- 
ing the  want  of  immediate  success  to  la  lenteur  Americaine,  a  quality,  by 
the  way,  which  we  learn  for  Ihe  first  time  is  one  of  our  national  character- 
istics. , 

Among  the  many  causes  which  might  be  na^med,  all  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  presenting  no  obstacle  which  a  little  experience  will  not  remove,  we 
venture  to  suggest  but  one,  and  that  is  the  character  of  the  early  military 
education  of  our  higher  officers.  The  system  pursued  at  W&st  Point, 
although  admirable  for  qualifying  officers  for  the  scientific  and  staff  corps 
of  the  army,  seems  to  fail  in  teaching  the  young  soldier,  what  is  just  now 
the  most  important  quality  he  can  possess  for  command,  the  character  and 
capacity  of  volunteer  soldiers.  The  system  of  discipline  he  has  been  taught 
is  that  which  governs  the  regular  army,  a  S3^stem  modeled  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, which  is,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  use  in  Russia,  the  most  brutal 
and  demoralizing  known  in  any  army  in  Europe.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  when  our  educated  soldiers  are  suddenly  placed  in  high  positions,  and 
with  great  responsibilities,  and  when  they  discover  that  the  sort  of  disci- 
pline Avhich  they  have  been  taught  is  whoU}'-  out  of  place  in  securing  the 
efficiency  of  a  volunteer  army,  they  are  led  to  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  be 
made  eflicient  at  all.  These  prejudices,  however,  are  wearing  away  before 
the  test  of  actual  experience.  Generals  are  gradually  learning  that  they 
may  confide  in  their  men,  even  for  desperate  undertakings  ;  they  begin  to 
see  in  their  true  light  the  many  eminent  qualities  of  the  volunteer  ;  and  he, 
in  turn,  begins  to  understand  something  of  that  military  system  M'hich 
seemed  at  first  so  irksome  and  meaningless  to  him ;  and  the  advance  of  the 
army  in  the  essentials  of  discipline  has  been  proportionably  rapid. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  impossibility  of  conquermg  or  sub- 
jugating the  South,  which  is  based  upon  very  vague  notions  of  what  con- 
quest and  subjugation  signify.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  even  intelligent 
men  have  been  imposed  upon  by  this  favorite  boast  of  the  rebels  and  their 
sympathizers.  A  pretended  saying  of  Napoleon  is  quoted,  that  "  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  any  people  determined  on  achieving  its  independence, 
from  accomplishing  its  purpose;"  and  it  is  confidently  asked  whethe;*  any 
one  ever  heard  of  the  subjugation  of  twelve  millions  of  people  determined  to 
be  free.  We  reply,  that  history,  ancient  and  modern,  is  full  of  instances  of 
the  only  sort  of  conquest  or  subjugation  which  any  sane  man  proposes  shall 
be  submitted  to  by  the  South.  No  one  thinks  it  possible  or  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  in  view,  to  occupy  the  whole  South  with  garrisons,  but  simply  to 
destroy  the  only  support  upon  which  its  arrogant  pretensions  are  based, 
namely,  its  military  power.  This  gone,  what  becomes  of  all  the  rest  ?  and 
this  remaining,  where  is  there  any  hope  of  permanent  peace  and  safety  to 
us  ?  For  what  is  all  war,  but  an  appeal  to  force  to  settle  questions  of  na- 
tional interest  which  peaceful  discussion  has  failed  to  settle  ;  and  what  is  an 
army  but  only  another  argument,  the  ultima  ratio^  which,  if  successful  in 
decisive  battles,  must  give  the  law  to  the  conquered  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
instances  in  ancient  history,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Lombardy,  in  our  day, 
were  just  as  determined  to  be  free  as  the  South  is,  and  quite  as  full  of  mar- 
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tial  ardor  ;  and  certainly  Prussia,  Spain  under  the  Bonapar'ffe  dynasty,  and 
the  French  Empire,  are  all  examples  of  nations  which  valued  their  indepen- 
dence, and  had  tenfold  the  resources  for  maintaining  it  which  .the  South 
possesses  ;  jet  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  the  surrender  of  Villagos,  the  bat- 
tles of  Novara,  of  Jena,  of  Salamanca,  and  of  Waterloo,  respectively,  settled 
a§  definitively  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and  their  future 
condition,  as  if  the  terms  imposed  by  the  conquering  army  had  been  freely 
and  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Con- 
gress assembled.     And,  in  like  manner,  can  any  one  doubt,  looking  at  the 
present  comparative  resources  of  the  two  sections,  that  if  we  should  gain 
two  decisive  battles,  one  in  the  East  and  the  other  in  the  West,  which 
should  result  in  the  total  disorganization  of  the  two  rebel  armies,  and  thus 
enable  us  to  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  between  them,  we  should  soon 
hear  a  voice  imploring  in  unmistakable  accents  peace  on  our  own  terms  ? 
It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity  ;  a  simple  question  of 
how  far  the  progress  of  exhaustion  had  been  carried,  and  that  once  settled, 
and  no  reasonable  hope  of  success  remaining,  the  war  would  not  last  a  week 
longer.     This  is  the  experience  of  all  nations,  and  our  Southern  rebels,  not- 
withstanding their  noisy  boasting,  do  not  differ  in  their  capacity  of  resist- 
ance from  the  rest  of  mankind.     "  Hard  pounding  this,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  his  officers,  as  he  threw  himself  within  one  of  the 
unbroken  squares  of  his  heroic  infantry  at  Waterloo,  "5wi  we'll  see  who  can 
pound  tlie  longest ;"  and  the  ability  of  that  infantry  to  "  pound  the  long- 
est "  on  that  day  settled  the  fate  of  Europe  for  generations. 

Let  us  bend,  then,  our  united  energies  to  secure,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
success  in  the  field,  and  that  success  gained,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  things 
will  follow.  Let  us  recognize  with  confidence  as  co-workers  in  this  great 
object  all,  never  mind  what  opinions  they  may  entertain  about  the  causes 
of  the  \\^ar  and  the  new  issues  which  its  progress  has  developed,  who  desire 
in  all  sincerity,  no  matter  from  what  motive,  the  success  of  our  arms. 
Upon  such  a  basis,  the  wider  and  more  catholic  our  faith  becomes  the  bet- 
ter. "  In  essentials,  Unity ;  in  non-essentials.  Liberty  ;  in  all  things.  Char, 
fty :"  this  should  be  our  motto.  The  only  possible  hope  for  the  South  is 
in  our  own  divisions.  Let  us  remember  that  with  success  all  things  are 
possible ;  without  it,  all  our  hopes  and  theories  vanish  into  thin  air.  With 
success  in  the  field,  we  should  not  only  disarm  the  rebellion,  and  rid  our- 
selves forever  of  the  pestilent  tribe  of  domestic  traitors  by  burying  them 
deep  in  that  political  oblivion  which  covers  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution, 
and  those  who  sneered  at  the  gallant  exploits  of  our  Navy  in  the  war  of 
1812,  but  also  force  public  opinion  abroad,  whose  faithlessness  to  the  great 
principles  which  underlie  all  modern  civilization  has  been  one  of  the  saddest 
developments  of  this  sad  war,  to  exclaim  at  last,  ^'■Invidiam  gloria. 
8uperdstiy 
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The  present  coniiict  between  the  North  and  South,  having 
been  discussed  almost  to  exhaustion,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  task  ren)ained  to  present  it  from  a  national,  economic 
and  social  point  of  view.  This  has  been  done  in  a  most  lucid 
and  conclusive  manner  in  a  comprehensive  circular,  issued  by 
one  of  the  first  commercial  houses  of  New  York,  in  which  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Preservation  of  the  Union  is  an 
indispensable  necessity  for  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  very 
complete  and  valuable  statistical  tables  which  have  been  care- 
fully collated  from  the  last  census  report,  together  with  an  ex- 
tract of  the  essential  points  from  the  circular  itself,  are  herewith 
presented  to  the  American  reader.  In  view  of  the  colossal  pro- 
ductive and  comm_ercial  power  of  the  United  States,  every  im- 
partial mind  must  approve  the  prospective  results  of  the  present 
conflict  as  herewith  presented.  Separation  of  the  Union  is  so 
completely  shown  to  be  synonymous  w^ith  retrogression  of  gen- 
eral civilization,  that  at  this  enlightened  period,  no  one  can 
advocate  such  a  retrograde  movement  without  offending  against 
all  mankind.  What  right-thinking  man  can  aid  witli  his  sym- 
pathy, much  less  by  his  direct  support,  in  the  destruction  of 
this  glorious  whole,  which  has  been  created  by  the  intelligent 
industry  of  several  generations  ?  Who  would  willingly  lend  a 
hand  in  closing  up  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth  which 
nature  with  unmatched  liberality  has  lavished  upon  this  truly 
great  country  ? 

Surely  no  truly  enlightened  person  in  either  hemisphere  could 
be  guilty  of  so  gross  an  outrage  against  the  best  interests  of 
mankind. 
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The  above  Tables  present  an  interesting  picture  of  the  wealth 
and  wonderful  progress  of  this  country.  With  an  increase  of 
population  since  1850  of  25  per  cent.,  or  8  millions,  the  value 
of  property  has  increased  in  the  same  space  of  time  127  per 
cent.,  or  9,000  millions  of  dollars  ! — and  v*^ith  all  this  the  above 
figures  do  not,  by  any  means,  give  the  real,  entire  value  of  the 
national  property,  for  not  only  is  the  Government  property  and 
public  domain  not  embraced  therein,  but  the  data  are  mainly 
obtained  from  the  Registers  of  direct  Taxation^  in  which  the 
estimated  valuations  are  always  taken  at  the  lowest  amount  of 
consideration  for  the  tax-payers. 

A  people  which,  with  its  great  extravagance  in  its  expendi- 
tures, increases  nevertheless  the  value  of  its  property  annually 
900  millions  of  dollars,  must  not  only  have  been  prodigally  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  but  it  must 
have  developed,  also,  an  uncommon  degree  ot  energy  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  utilization  of  the  resources  which  its  territory 
possesses. 

Since  1860  the  United  States  have  increased  their  Banking 
Capital  nearly  200  millions  of  dollars,  and  their  Eailroads  22,000 
miles,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  1,000  million  dollars.  The  coun- 
try has  now  over  32,000  miles  of  Railroads  in  active  use,  30,000 
miles  of  Water  Communication,  more  or  less  artificial,  and 
40,000  miles  of  Telegraphic  Lines  ! 

The  great  variety  in  the  means  of  support  and  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  one  of  the  especial  advantages  of  this  country ;  and 
the  above  Tables  show  what  gigantic  proportions  its  productive 
capacity  has  already  attained  in  the  various  branches  of  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures,  Mining,  &c.,  &c.  Whilst  the  Western 
and  Southern  States  show  astonishing  progress  in  Agriculture, 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  have  developed  equally  great 
progress  in  Manufactures.  Foreign  immigration  brings  to  the 
whole  country  its  invaluable  advantages ;  the  accumulation  of 
capital  in  the  Eastern  States  develops,  in  connection  with  the 
immense  wealth  of  coal,  minerals,  and  forests,  constantly  new 
and  ever  farther  reaching  industrial  enterprises,  and  in  these 
prodigious  achievements  the  -restless  energy  of  the  American 
brings  to  his  aid  the  practical  and  inventive  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  shape  of  innumerable  labor-saving  machines  and  con- 


trivances,  without  winch,  tlicse  immense  triumplis  over  nature 
coold  never  have  been  accomplished. 

Tlie  Commercial  power  of  the  United  States  folly  corresponds 
with  these  enormous  resources.  Great  Britain  has  a  more  ex- 
tended foreign  commerce,  because  it  imports  nearly  all  the  raw 
materials  from  foreign  countries,  and  re-exports  them  as  manu- 
factured articles.  Not  so  with  the  United  States.  This  country 
contains  vjithin  its  own  territory  nearly  all  the  raw  materials  in 
greatest  abundance,  and  exports  of  these  only  the  surplus^  and 
imports  only  coflPee,  tea,  sugar,  and  articles  of  luxury — and  but 
few  articles  which  it  needs  for  its  industry.  The  Commerce  of 
United  States  may  be  seen  from  the  above  Tables,  to  which  are 
added  some  which  relate  to  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  and 
which  even  novi  are  on  the  increase.  But  who  can  estimate  Vv'itli 
reference  to  the  above  Tables  of  production  the  magnitude  of 
the  Internal  Commerce  hctioeen  the  several  States  f  Who  can 
say  hovj  much  less  this  country  would  import,  and  hoio  m,iich 
more  it  would  export,  if,  in  European  fashion,  the  people  would 
economise  only  a  few  years  ?  Already  has  Europe  been  obliged 
to  send  here  in  1861,  the  iirst  year  of  the  v/ar,  inore  than  40 
millions  of  dolVirs  to  cover  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  I 
And  it  may,  perhaps,  become  as  important  for  the  great  mo7iey 
marts  of  Europe,  as  for  its  manufacturing  interests,  that  the 
Union  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. 

The  United  States  is  truly  the  land — the  very  paradise  of 
labor.  Here  is  no  place  for  idlers,  be  they  rich  or  be  they 
poor!  Labor  here  makes  all  men  equal ;  here  the  European 
noble  and  peasant  work  side  by  side !  In  no  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  labor  more  prized  and  honored,  or  better 
paid  than  here  !  Even  capital,  which  in  Europe  controls  labor, 
here  becomes  subordinate  to  and  serves  labor.  It  is  tlie  free 
and,  intelligent  labor  of  the  country  that  creates  the  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Government,  that  is,  the  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  powers  of  the  country. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  doings  and  intrigues  of 
the  politicians,  yet  it  is  the  highest  honor  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  F7'ee  Lahor — that  is  to  say, 
the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness — has  been 


recognized  as  the  first  natural  and  inalienable  right  ;  and  that 
this  right  has  been  consistently  asserted  in  every  direction  ;  and 
it  is  tlie  Union  alone  and  above  all  which  protects  this  funda- 
mental right  against  all  possible  assumption  of  power  by  single 
states,  and  which  gives  it  permanent  and  national  guarantees. 
The  Union,  therefore,  represents  the  principles  of  free  Ldbor^ 
free  Intercourse^  free  River  and  Lahe  Navigation,  free  Schools, 
free  Press,  and  free  Religion.  The  Union  guarantees  in  its  en- 
tire immense  extent  of  3,250,000  square  miles  (almost  as  large 
as  all  Europe),  to  ^all  its  present  and  future  inhabitants  the  most 
%mlimted  liberty  of  thought,  commerce,  and  industry. 

Unquestionably  it  is  mainly  this  great  principle  which  has 
given  to  the  Union  its  vast  power  and  prosperity,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  secure  to  it  a  still  more  glorious  future.  Of  what 
use  would  be  to  this  country  its  rich  and  fertile  lands,  if  the 
West  were  separated  from  the  East,  and  the  l!Torth  from  the 
South,  by  all  sorts  of  inter-state  restrictions  and  jealousies;  if 
the  people  were  compelled  to  surrender  regularly  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  working  population  to  standing  armies  ;  or  if  it  were 
restrained  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  labor  and  industry  by  inter- 
state tariffs,  or  by  a  system  of  guilds,  like  that  remnant  of  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe  ? 

In  the  Old  Country,  where  a  different  condition  of  things  re- 
quires a  different  system  of  government,  the  people  are  proud, 
and  very  properly  so,  of  the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made  there,  in  facilitating  intercourse  amongst  the  different  peo- 
ples, in  the  abolition  of  river  dues,  guilds,  the  progress  of  free 
trade,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs;  and  yet  all  these 
achievements  of  modern  times  are  but  fragments  of  the  great 
and  general  freedom  of  labor,  which  the  Union  guarantees  for 
all  time  to  come,  to  every  citizen,  native  and  adopted,  as  well 
as  to  the  future  immigrant. 

Yiewed  from  this  stand-point,  the  attempt  of  the  Rebels  to 
destroy  the  Union,  and  to  establish  in  its  stead  a  Confederacy 
based  upon  Pluraan  Slavery  as  its  corner  stone,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  a  crime  against  this  Nineteenth  Century, 
^nd  as  an  attempt  against  all  recognized  human  rights. 

Can  any  one  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  this  conflict  ?  As  well 
might  we  assume  that  England  would  re-enact  its  former  system 


of  protective  duties,  its  corn  laws,  and  navigation  act ;  tLat 
Germany  would  revive  the  old  guilds,  soccage  service,  and  relig- 
ious persecutions;  that  Eussia  would  restore  the  just  abolished 
serfdom.  In  fact,  we  might  as  well  assume  that  civih'zatioii 
would  retrograde,  and  that  the  great  civilized  nations  of  Europe 
would  go  back  to  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages ! 

The  great  natural  rights  of  mm,  that  have  their  being  in  the 
Union,  are  more  powerful  by  far  than  all  the  armies  or  in- 
trigues of  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  The  fortune  of  war  has 
not  much  favored  the  l^orth  during  the  past  year,  and  yet  do 
we  see  that  the  idea  of  the  Union  has  resumed  entire  sway 
again  in  the  Slave  Border  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  a  large  portion  of  Yirginia,  and  that  even 
the  question  of  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  is  assuming  in 
those  States  the  most  forcible  prominence. 

Our  country  has  always  developed  most  actively  after  every 
commercial  crisis,  and  it  will  surely  emerge  from  the  present 
political  crisis  with  regenerated  and  greater  power. 


I^p^  Loyal  Leagues^  Clubs,  or  individuals  may  obtain  any 
of  OUT  Pttblications  at  the  cost  jprice,  by  ajpiMcation  to  the 
Executi'de  Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  Hooms  of  the  Society^ 
JYo,  863  Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society. 
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ELE3IENTS  OF  DISCORD  IN  SECESSIA. 


That  the  elements  of  discord  and  dissolution  have  been  and 
are  at  work  in  the  region  of  rebeldom  is  clearly  manifest  from 
an  inspection  of  such  of  the  Southern  newspapers  as  have  passed 
through  our  lines,  or  have  come  to  us  from  abroad.  In  various 
ways,  and  by  means  of  divers  involuntary  complaints,  they  in 
effect  admit  that  the  rebellion  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure. 
Besides,  they  show  that  they  have  dark  forebodings  as  to  the 
future.  Some  of  the  public  men  of  the  South,  as  we  learn  from 
private  sources,  chafe  under  the  prominence  of  so  many  "  J^orth- 
ern  men  with  Southern  principles"  among  them,  and  openly 
express  doubts  as  to  their  reliability.  They  take  pains  con- 
tinually to  point  out  how  many  Yankees  by  birth  are  leading 
editors,  or  are  filling  high  official  positions  among  them.  Their 
objections  to  these  people,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  prompted 
by  jealousy,  are  of  a  sort  suitable  to  and  characteristic  of  the 
region  in  which  they  are  made,  and  are  not  at  all  adapted  to 
the  United  States  or  any  foreign  market.  When,  for  example, 
they  object  to  these  renegades  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
of  the  l!^orman  race,  (just  as  though  they  were  not  as  much  so 
as  Pickens,  Keitt,  Wise,  Cobb,  Bragg,  or  Magruder,)  they  make 
a  point  that  may  tell  in  South  Carolina,  but  which  will  only 
cause  merriment  elsewhere.  When  they  urge  against  Yancey 
and  Slidell  the  additional  grounds  that  the  former  did  not  kill 
his  uncle  in  a  regular  duel,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  son  of  a 
JSTew  York  tallow-chandler,  we  do  not  recognize  the  force  of 
their  position. 


The  fact  that  Yancey  killed  his  kinsman,  for  which,  even 
under  the  lax  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  Alabama, 
be  was  convicted,  though  he  subsequently  managed  to  procure 
a  pardon,  is  enough,  regardless  of  the  mode  in  which  he  did  the 
deed.  He  stands  before  the  w^orld  as  a  convicted  felon,  who  is 
at  large  through  the  exercise  of  Executive  clemxency.  As  to 
Slidell's  origin  we  care  nothing.  "We  know  that  he  sets  up  for 
an  aristocrat  and  a  leader  of  fashion  in  Paris,  and  to  that  extent 
exhibits  a  pretension  that  may  appear  ridiculous  to  those  ac- 
quainted w4th  his  history ;  but,  for  our  part,  we  would  think 
better  of  him  if  he  had  exercised  his  father's  vocation  in  an 
honest  way  in  this  his  native  city,  than  we  do  when  we  call  to 
mind  his  disreputable  financial  schemes  in  the  South,  and  his 
,  reiiegadism,  treason,  and  his  subsequent  prudent  transfer  of  his 
questionably  gotten  means  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  region 
to  the  ruin  of  which  he  has  so  largely  contributed. 

This  jealousy  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  native  born 
chivalry  tov/ards  the  Northern  born  chivalry  who  have  got 
ahead  of  them  in  political  and  financial  position,  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  signs  of  the  times, 

Another  fertile  source  of  discontent  in  the  South  is  the  cir- 
cumstance which  has  leaked  out,  in  spite  of  every  efi'ort  to  con- 
ceal it,  that  many  wealthy  secessionists,  especially  of  the  politician 
class,  have  put  their  money  abroad.  Tliough  specious  pretexts 
'have  been  given  out  to  excuse  this,  they  do  not  satisfy  the  people. 
Those  who  have  not  had  the  foresight  to  take  this  precaution 
are  vexed  with  those  who  have.  People  of  limited  means  are 
beginning  to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  to  demand  why 
their  political  leaders  have  placed  their  funds  beyond  seas,  and 
to  insinuate  doubts  as  to  whether  those  who  have  done  so  are 
worthy  of  confidence.  I^o  more  powerful  argument  against  the 
prospects  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  could  be  adduced 
than  the  production  of  the  accounts  of  the  bankers  of  London 
and  Paris  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion. 

This  growing  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
South  of  their  leaders,  arising  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
them  have  sent  their  available  means  to  foreign  parts,  is  another 
very  significant  sign  of  the  times.  Still,  much  money  continues 
to  go  out  by  way  of  Matamoros. 
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There  is  yet  another  potent  canse  of  discontent  which  is  making, 
itself  apparent.  Every  promise  held  out  by  the  rebel  leaders 
has  been  met  by  a  stubborn  fact  to  the  contrary.  Those  who 
were  lured  into  treason  by  the  flattering  hope  of  "  peaceable 
secession,"  have  encountered  war,  and  liave  been  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  a  relentless  (unless  they  owned  twenty  negroes)  conscrip- 
tion. Those  who  were  enticed  by  promises  of  free  trade,  have 
had  to  submit  to  a  tariff,  a  most  exorbitant  direct  taxation,  and 
an  export  duty  on  cotton.  Those  who  were  persuaded  that 
cotton  is  king,  have  been  compelled  to  burn  it  (when  exposed  to 
.  capture),  or,  as  is  the  practice  more  recently,  to  sell  it  to  De  Bow 
and  to  the  cotton  agents  of  the  Confederates  at  a  low  figure  in 
paper,  and  are  made  to  raise  corn  for  the  supply  of  the  army  in 
its  stead.  Those  who  were  taught  that  coercion  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government  was  a  horrible — indeed  an  insup- 
portable enormity, — have  been  coerced  into  all  these  measures, 
and  those  to  whom  submission  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  was  a  bugbear,  have  been  forced  to  submit  to 
oppressions  which  nothing  but  a  military  despotism  set  on  foot 
to  establish  some  stronger  form  of  government  than  a  republic 
would  dare  to  inaugurate.  It  is  true  that  the  office-holders  of 
the  South  are  satisfied.  They  have  the  spoils.  The  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  speculation  afibrded  by  troublous  times,  are  not  un- 
improved by  them.  They  have  a  government  strong  enough  to 
repress  the  unarmed  and  unorganized  masses,  so  long  as  they 
have  the  control  of  a  large  army,  and  a  monopoly  of  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  war,  and  they  will  continue  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  Still,  even  among  them,  an  element  of  disso- 
lution is  silently  at  w^ork.  To  borrow  the  language  of  a  dis- 
tinguished prelate  of  Ireland,  "  combinations  for  iniquitous  pur- 
poses are  frequently  dissolved,  from  a  bare  contemplation  on  the 
part  of  each  of  the  individuals  composing  them  of  the  utter 
w^orthlessness  of  all  the  rest." 

After  all,,  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  at  work  to  break 
down  the  rebellion,  is  the  condition  of  mind  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  facts  transpiring  around  them  among  the 
masses  in  the  South.  Men  will  think.  All  believers  in  a 
democratic  government,  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  the  phrase,  are 
fully  persuaded  that  thougb  a  portion  of  the  people  may  be  led 
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astray  for  a  timej  in  the  end  they  will  not  continue  to  act 
against  their  own  interest.  SnfFering  and  hardships  make  the 
minds  of  men  wonderfully  acute  to  avert  them.  Not  one  white 
man  in  ten  in  the  South  owns  a  slave.  Those  who  are  not 
slaveowners,  must  see  that  slave  labor  operates  in  competition 
against  their  labor,  and  that  large  slave-holders  hire  their 
negroes  out  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  negroes  would  hire 
themselves  for  w^'c  they  free.  Questions  come  up  before  their 
minds,  even  when,  as  conscripts,  they  are  gathered  around  their 
camp-hres,  which  are  fraught  with  danger  to  the  politicians  that 
have  ensnared  them.  They  ask  themselves  what  they  are 
called  upon  to  light  for,  and  what  interest  they  have  in  the 
issues  that  have  been  made  for  them.  They  inquire  whether 
they  want  a  stronger  form  of  government  than  that  adopted 
by  their  forefathers,  w^ho  thought  a  republic  preferable  to 
a  monarchy.  Suggestions  will  arise  like  the  following  :  Have 
we  not  a  military  despotism  upon  us  ?  "VYho  have  been,  and 
are,  save  the  politicians,  and  perhaps,  some  of  the  slave- 
holders, benefitted  by  it  ?  Are  we  in  favor  of  perilling  our  lives, 
after  leaving  our  families  unprovided  for,  to  maintain  slave 
laljor  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  (to  many  of  whom  it  operates  as 
an  exemption),  to  be  used  in  competition  with  our  own  ? 
AYould  we  not  get  higher  wages,  even  if  the  negroes  were  made 
free  and  hired  in  the  country  ?  Are  we  in  favor  of  an  export 
duty  on  cotton  in  addition  to  a  tariif,  and  a  direct  taxation  more 
burdensome  than  ever  known  on  this  continent  before  ?  How 
much  greater  is  our  funded  debt  than  that  of  the  United  States  ? 
Will  not  our  leaders  in  any  event  Tepudiate  it,  and  even  the 
paper  with  which  we  are  paid,  before  long  ?  Is  cotton  king  ? 
Has  it  opened  so  much  as  one  of  our  ports  ?  Does  burning 
it  damage  us  or  the  people  of  the  North  the  most?  Has 
the  attempt  at  a  government  made  by  Jeff.  Davis  &  Co. 
accomplished  anything  thus  far  that  can  be  regarded  as  really 
advantageous  either  to  it  or  to  us,  the  people  ?  Has  it  got  pos- 
session of  either  the  states  or  the  territories  it  covets  ?  Is  it  not 
a  decided  failure,  and  is  it  not  rapidly  tendmg  from  bad  to 
worse  %  If  this  is  not  so,  why  are  the  old  rats,  like  Slidell, 
deserting  the  sinking  ship,  and  why  have  he  and  so  many  of 
our  contractors  and  leading  politicians  put  their  money  on  the 


otlier  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  In  short,  are  we  willing  to  suffer 
and  perhaps  to  die  fighting  against  people  with  whose  views  we 
fully  agree,  and  with  whom  we  have  a  common  interest,  in 
order  to  continue  and  a2:ffravate  the  evils  that  have  been  hrouo-ht 
upon  us,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sustain  a  set  of  politi- 
cal harpies,  who  are  fattening  upon  our  misfortunes,  and  who 
look  down  upon  us  with  a  lordly  contempt  ? 

Unless  the  self-styled  chivalry,  (or,  as  Prentice  calls  them,  the 
"  Chivalryites,")  who  rule  the  South  can  keep  the  rank  and  file 
from  thinking,  trouble  will  arise  in  their  midst  before  they 
anticipate  it.  When  the  outraged  masses,  goaded  at  last  beyond 
endurance,  rise  up  against  them,  such  as  may  not  have  taken 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  followed  their  money  abroad,  may 
meet  with  a  swift  and  terrible  retribution,  instead  of  surviving 
to  experience  in  exile  the  weary  pangs  of  remorse. 
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THE  VULGARITY  OF  THEASON. 

[See  the  Appendix  to  this  Article.) 

This  article,  from  Wilkes^  Spirit  of  the  Times,  has  been  revised  and  materially 
altered  and  enlarged  by  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Loyal  Publication  Society. 
Mr.  Wilkes  is  not  responsible  for  the  changes  made. 

The  secession  leaders  in  the  South  divide  mankind  into  two 
classes — Secessionists  and  Abolitionists.  The  letter  from  Beaure- 
gard to  Bragg  that  was  intercepted  in  Kentucky,  urged  that 
this  classification  be  adopted,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  acted 
upon.  Already,  they  had  declared  Secessionists  and  Unionists 
were  of  different  races  :  that  the  former  were  JSTormans,  and  the 
latter  Saxons.  The  new  •  classification  is  not  regarded  as 
destructive,  but  rather  as  cumulative  of  the  old  ;  and  now,  among 
the  elite  of  the  rebellion,  the  white  human  family  are  in 
general  held  to  consist  of  Norman  Secessionists  and  Saxon 
Abolitionists. 

That  the  leaders  of  the  secession  movement  intended,  from 
the  outset,  to  give  up  republicanism  as  being  incompatible  with 
slavery,  and  to  adopt  a  stronger  and  more  aristocratic  form  of 


government,  has  long  been  apparent.*  That  snch  was  their 
design,  was  well  known  before  divers  of  them  admitted  it  in 
print.  Hence  their  assumption  of  feudal  descent,  and  the 
desire  to  ape  the  aristocracy  of  the  dark  ages  which  has  cropped 
out  on  divers  occasions  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner.  Their 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  truly  ridiculous.  Men  bearing  such 
vulgar  Saxon  names  as  Cobb,  Wise,  Spratt,  Keitt,  Toombs, 
Bragg,  Johns(t)on,  (with  or  without  the  "  t,")  and  Yancey, 
presume  strongly  on  the  ignorance  of  mankind  when  they  pre- 
tend that  they  are  of  the  l!^orman  race.  Only  imagine  a  Nor- 
man bearing  such  a  name  as  Magruder  !  It  would  be  easier 
for  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  to  prove  by  their  names, 
undisguised  by  a  surplus  letter,  a  mediaeval  lineage.  Such 
however,  are  the  boasted  and  boastful  ITormans  of  secessia. 
Among  them  are  to  be  found  names  which  are  not  merely 
commonplace,  as  are  the  foregoing,  or,  as  is  the  name  Mason, 
but  which,  so  far  from  being  Norman  or  aristocratic,  are 
intensely  vulgar,  and  possess  a  signification  indicative  of  the 
most  humble  and  degraded  Saxon  origin.  A  friend  suggests 
that  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  ancestors  of  such'men  as 
Wiglall,  Pickens  and  Letcher,  were  among  the  barbers,  petty 
thieves,  and  pimps,  who  in  part  constituted  the  camp-followers 
of  the  knights  of  old  than  that  those  now  known  by  such 
a]>pellations  are  of  feudal  descent.  Such  names  have  no  place 
in  the  heraldic  records  of  any  race.  All  of  the  names  cited, 
when  we  consider  the  arrogance  of  their  owners,  are  bad 
enough,  but  the  two  last  are  really  very  impressive  as  to  what 
must  have  been  the  moral  status  of  the  fi.rst  of  the  ancestors  of 
Governors  Pickens  and  Letcher  who  were  dubbed  with  them. 
Truly  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  South  Carolina  took  the 
initiative  in  robbing  the  United  States  government,  and  her 
citizens  lead  off  in  confiscating  northern  debts,  and  that  Yirginia 
was  the  only  one  of  the  colonies  that  was  for  a  time  the  Botany 
Bay  of  England,  it  does  seem  most  remarkable  that  their 
secession  chief  magistrates  should  be  the  possessors  of  such 
appropriate  names. 

*  "  Democracy,  in  its  original  philosophical  sense,  is,  indeed,  incompatible  with 
slavery,  and  the  whole  system  of  Southern  society." — Mr.  Gctrnett  of  Virginia,  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Trescott  of  South  Carolina. 


Shakspeare  tells  us  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell   as   sweet,   but   divers   of  the   self-styled  aristocracy  of 
Secessia  appear  to  have  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  and  to 
have  been  in  many  instances  ashamed  of  the  patronymics  which 
they  inherited.     Like  Mr.  Tliackeray's  footman,  James  Plush, 
who  after  he  had  made  a  fortune  by  a  gambling  speculation  in 
railway  shares,   assumed   the   Norman   style   of  James  de  la 
Pluche,  with  a  suitable  coat  of  arms,  they  have  sought  a  finer 
nomenclature.     Peter  Gustav  Toutant  (he  is  registered  as  Peter 
Gustav  Toutant  Beauregard  in  the  General  Catalogue  of  West 
Point)  assumed  the  "  Beauregard  "  (good  countenance),  which 
has  the  merit  of  being  a  fancy  if  not  an  aristocratic  name,  and 
subsequently    dropped    the    '^  Peter,"    probably    because    he 
thought  it  plebian,  while  all  the  other  male  members  of  his 
immediate  family  are  yet  known  as  the  Messrs.  Toutant.    What 
explanation  can  he  give  of  the  changes  made  that  will  relieve 
him  from  the  imputation  of  snobbishness  1     Why  one  bearing 
the  name  of  R.  Barnwell  Smith  should  wish  to  substitute  for 
his  surname  the  unchivalric  name  of  Khett  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover,  although  we  can  easily  imagine  that  he  might  desire 
to  get  rid  of  his  middle  name — the  felonious  name  of  Barnwell, 
made  notorious  by  George  Barnwell  as  tlie  paramour  of  Sarah 
Milwood,  and  as    a    murderer   duly  convicted  and  executed- 
Bow  and  Morse  are  unmistakable  and  common  Saxon  names, 
and  as  such  are  clearly  incompatible  with  the  Norman  prefix 
of  "  De."     Still  the  cotton  agent  of  Mr.  Jeff.  Davis'  govern- 
ment, by  what  authority  we   know  not,  sports   the   name  of 
De  Bow,  without  so  much  tis  making  it  plausible  by  spelling  it 
De  B-e-a-u ;  and  we  have  heard  of  a  secession  editor  in  Texas 
(originally  from  Maine),  who  got  a  statute  passed,  changing  his 
name  from  Morse  to  De  Morse,  which  was  vetoed   by  Gen. 
Plouston,  the  then  President  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  opposed  to  such  statutes  on  principle  and 
for  various  reasons — among  the  rest,  because  they  might  operate 
so  as  to  defeat  the  collection  of  foreign  debts.    Still  the  Act  was 
passed  over  the  veto  by  a  constitutional  majority. 

Why  Levy,  of  Florida,  got  the  Legislature  of  that  State  to 
change  his  name  to  Yulee,  we  do  not  know.  He  is  certainly 
of  an  ancient  lineage.,  and  may  have  merely  effected  a  restora- 


tion  of  his  ancestral  surname.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  family  name  of  the  Impenitent  Thief,  thono-h 
a  distant  relative  of  Mr.  Levy,  Mr.  Judah  P.  [Query — was  it 
not  originally  Judas  I.?]  Benjamin,  might,  if  inquired  of,  fur- 
nish reliable  information  on  the  subject,  such  as  is  known 
among  lawyers  as  "  reputation  in  the  family."* 

IsTow,  the  foregoi?ng  are  but  instances  of  individual  pretension 
and  personal  snobbishness  on  the  part  of  the  beautiful  set  of 
l^ormans — the  overseers  or  their  descendants  turned  planters 
who  have  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  the  "  master  race"  on 
this  continent — who  have  rebelled  against  a  Republic,  coerced 
the  laboring  classes  among  them,  and  have  attempted  to  set  up 
a  strong  government  of  their  own.  As  a  matter  of  course,  their 
government  has  shown  itself  to  be  as  vulgarly  pretentious  and 
as  snobbish  as  themselves.  Ignorant  of  those  principles  of 
good  taste  which  suggest  that  the  nomenclature  wbich  may  not 
be  improper  when  applied  to  blooded  stock,  is  most  unsuitable 
to  the  war  vessels  of  a  nation,  the  officials  of  Secessia  christened 
its  first  little  war  steamers  the  ''Lady  Polk"  and  the  "Lady 
Davis."  As  ''  lord  "  is  the  correlative  of  "  lady,"  such  appella- 
tions can  only  be  permissible  in  case  Bishop  Polk  were  my 
Lord  Bishop  General  Leonidas  Polk,  and  the  Gkeat  Repudiatob 
•mj  Lord  Jeff.  Davis.  It  is  said  that  straws  show  how  the  wind 
blows :  hence,  such  a  nomenclature  may  be  held  significant — 
or,  indeed,  ominous. 

The  vulgar  pretentiousness  and  pretentious  vulgarity  of  the 
traitors  who  are  ruling  the  masses  of  the  South,  has  long  made 
them  the  laughing-stock  of  all  really  well-bred  people  both 
here  and  abroad.  It  must  occasionally  flash  across  the  minds 
of  the  secession  leaders  themselves  that  they  have  been  and  are 
making  a  most  absurd  and  diverting  expose  of  their  arrogance 
and  weakness.  Cicero  said  that  he  wondered  whether  a  sooth- 
sayer could  look  a  southsayer  in  the  face  without  smiling.  We 
should  like  to  witness  a  rencontre  between  two  of  these  men  of 


*  The  writer  seems  to  have  acted  upon  a  suggestion  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and 
to  have  i7if  erred  the  descent  of  Messrs.  Levy-Yulee  and  Benjaroin  from  their  prin- 
ciples— concluding  from  thein  that  those  individuals  must  he  descendants  of  the 
Im  penitent  Thief. 
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the  "master  race,"  for  example,  between  Barnwell-Smitli-Bliett 
and  Levy-Yulee.     Only  fancy  how  they  would  look? 

Still  there  are  persons  at  the  North,  who  are.  of  course,  igno- 
rant, underbred,  and,  to  say  the  least,  of  questionable  social 
position,  who  actually  beh'eve  in  the  pretentions  of  the  Soutliern 
leaders,  and  who  think  that  it  indicates  gentility  on  their  part 
to  express  a  sympathy  with  traitors  and  to  play  the  sycophant 
to  treason.  They  feel  so  flattered  by  some  social  recognition 
they  may  have  secured  in  former  times  from  those  who  now 
contemn  them  as  Saxons  and  abolitionists,  that  they  cringe 
before  their  assumptions,  and  requite  their  scorn  by  fawning 
even  at  this  time.  This  is  both  natural  and  right.  If  ISTorthern 
parvenus  and  traitors  at  heart,  look  up  to  Southern  parvenus, 
who  are  in  armed  treason,  as  their  superiors,  it  is  but  proper 
that  they  should  do  so;  for  the  latter  occupy  the  more  manly 
and  respectable  position  when  compared  with  their  own. 

Ileal  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  not  only  too  wxll  informed, 
but  have  too  much  spirit  to  commit  such  a  blunder.  They 
possess  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  social  world,  a, 
greater  elevation  of  character  and  better  principles,  not  to  speak 
of  better  taste. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Great 
Kepudiatoe  were  to  be  so  encouraged  at  the  success  of  the 
experiments  made  by  himself  and  friends  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring for  a  stronger  form  of  government,  as  on  some  fine  day 
to  make  a  cou]y  d?etat  and  declare  himself  Emperor,  and  assume 
the  style  of  Jefferson  I. 

Although  this  being  ashamed  of  their  ancestral  names,  hum 
ble  though  they  be  ;  this  arrogant  though  groundess  assumption 
of  a  noble  origin,  and  this  pretentious  nomenclature  of  their 
little  war-steamers,  indicates  (apart  from  their  printed  avowals), 
that  the  Leader  of  the  rebellion  and  his  friends  aim  at  the 
establishment  of  an  Empire,  w^ith  a  peerage  to  sustain  it;  still, 
the  incongruity  of  their  names  with  feudal  titles  reminds  us  of 
a  similar  attempt  made  by  Soulouque,  the  negro  Emperor  of  San 
Domingo,  who,  in  carrying  out  his  programme,  both  amused 
and  astonished  the  world  by  investing  his  sable  courtiers  with 
such  titles  as  Prince  of  Marmalade,  Duke  of  Lemonade,  and 
Baron  of  Peas.  Without  waiting  for  the  rebellion  to  succeed, 
for  that  can  never  happen  until  the  Confederate  Treasury  Notes 
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are  paid — i.  e.,  "  six  months  after  the  day  of  judgment"* — we  may 
expect  the  Emperor  Jefferson  I.  to  take  the  Emperor  Soulouque 
as  his  model,  and  surround  his  throne  by  a  court  of  nobles,  all 
like  himself  and  his  Empress  Yarina,  of  the  Norman  race,  and 
inv^ested  with  titles,  not  borrowed  from  the  old  world,  but  still, 
not  the  less  appropriate.     He   can   make   Floyd  (for  obvious 
reasons),  Prince  of  Spoliation ;  Benjamin   (on  account  of  his 
brilliant  effort  at  the  Houmas  land  swindle),  Duke  of  IToumas ; 
Slidell,  his  Minister  to  France  (who,  from  his  proficiency  at  cards, 
is  known  at  New  Orleans  as  '-''  Sly -deal  f'^   and  who,  as  "the 
Thurlow  "Weed  of  the  South, "f  arranged  the  Plaquemine  elec- 
tion frauds),  le  Marquis  de  Faro  et  le  Comte  de  Plaquemine  / 
Meminger  (from  the  direction  his  financial  schemes  have  taken) 
Earl  of  Salt  River  and  Viscount  of  Papier  Mache ;  and  Yancey, 
(who  was  convicted  for  killing  his  uncle,  but  subsequently  par- 
doned). Baron  of  Homicide.     The  self-created  "Knights  of  the 
Golden   Circle"  (whose  very  style  is  a  standing  satire  upon  a 
government  which  has  no  gold,  though  it  owes,  and  will  soon 
repudiate   an  immense  funded  debt,  and  has  out  a  great  deal 
of  paper),  can  be  invested  with  a  tona  fide  order  of  knighthood 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  "  Knights  of  the  Paper  Circled 
And  finally,  he  can  do  further  all  that  may  be  in  his  power  to 
make    the  rebellion   reputable   by  organizing  a   "  Legion   of 
Secession,"  having  two  grand  divisions  :  one  for  military  merit, 
with  a  jet  cross  relieved  by  a  gilt  chain  and  hand-cuffs,  emble- 
matic of  the  divine  right  of  negro  slavery,  for  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  which  this  war  is  waged,  suspended  by  a  black 
ribbon,  as  its  badge  ;  and  the  other  for  civil  merit — (for  example, 
as  a  rewa-rd  for  those  who,  by  exhibiting  mulattoes  and  quad- 
roons among  their  stock  of  slaves,  show  that  they  have  taken  an 
interest  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  degraded  African 
race,) — with  a  yellow  bronze  medal  bearing  a  motto  and  an 
appropriate    number  suspended   by   a  mauve  ribbon    as  its 
distinction.     Such  an  exhibition  of  "  high  life  below  stairs"  is  all 
that  is  wanted   to  make   what  is  now  called  "The  Southern 
Confederacy"  complete. 

*  Rebel  Treasury  Notes  paj'-able  "  six  months  after  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States  shall  have  been  recognized  by  the  United  States,"  are  spoken 
of  pi  ivately  in  the  South  as  notes  payable  "  six  months  after  the  day  of  judgment.' 

\  This  phrase  comes  from  "  Russell's  Diary." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  FOREGOING  ARTICLE— 
«  THE  VULGARITY  OF  TREASON." 


Extracts  feom  Rebel  Organs. 

{Froyn  the  "  Charleston  Mercury") 

Our  women  are  all  conservative,  moral,  religions,  ancl  sensi- 
tively modest,  and  abhor  the  North  for  its  infidelity,  gross  im- 
morality, licentiousness,  anarchy,  and  agrarianism.  'Tis  they 
and  the  clergy  who  lead  and  direct  the  disunion  movement. 
It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  Abolition  alone  is  the  cause 
of  dissension  between  the  Nortli  and  the  South.  Tlie  Cavaliers, 
Jacobites,  and  Pluguenots,  who  settled  the  South,  naturally 
hate,  contemn,  and  despise  the  Puritans  who  settled  the  North. 
The  former  are  master  races — the  latter  a  slave  race,  and  de- 
descendants  of  the  Saxon  serfs ! 

We  are  the  most  aristocratic  people  in  the  world.  Pride  of 
caste,  and  color,  and  privilege,  makes  every  white  man  an  aris- 
tocrat in  feeling.  Aristociacy  is  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty, 
the  only  power  watchful  and  strong  enough  to  exclude 
monarchial  despotism.  At  the  North,  the  progress  and  ten- 
dency of  opinion  is  to  pure  democracy,  less  government, 
anarchy,  and  agrarianism.  Military  despotism  is  far  preferable 
to  Northern  democracy,  agrarianism,  infidelity,  and  free  love. 

Our  enemies,  the  stupid,  sensual,  ignorant  masses  of  the 
North,  who  are  as  foolish  as  they  are  depraved,  could  not  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  did  not  dream  of  disunion,  but  rushed  on 
as  heedlessly  as  a  greedy  drove  of  hungry  hogs,  at  the  call  of 
their  owners.  They  were  promised  plunder,  and  find  a  famine  ; 
promised  bread,  and  were  given  a  stone.  Our  enemies  were 
starving  and  disorganized.  The  cold,  naked,  hungry  masses  are 
at  war  with  their  leaders.  They  are  mute,  paralyzed,  panic- 
stricken,  and  have  no  plan  of  action  for  the  future. 

Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  to  come  under  the  dominion 
of  free  negroes,  or  of  Gypsies,  than  of  Yankees,  or  low  Germans, 
or  Canadians.  Gypsies  and  fi'ee  negroes  have  many  amiable, 
noble,  and  generous  traits  ;  the  Yankees,  sour-crout  Germans, 
filthy,  whiskey-drinking  Irish,  and  Canadians,  have  none. 
Senator  Wade  sa^'S,  and  Seward  too,  that  the  North  will  absorb 
Canada.     They  are  half  true  5  the  vile,  sensual,  animal,  brutal, 
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enperstitioiis  Democracy  of  Canada  and  llie  Yankee  States  will 
coalesce;  and  Senator  Johnson  of  Tennessee  will  join  them. 
But  when  Canada  and  "Western  E"ew  York,  and  New  England, 
and  the  whole  beastly,  puritanic,  "  sour-crout,"  free-negro, 
filthy,  whiskey-drinking  Irish,  infidel,,  snperstitious,  licentious. 
Democratic  population  .of  the  North  become  masters  of  New 
York — what  then  ?  Out  of  the  city,  the  State  of  Nevv^  York  is 
Yankee  and  puritanical,  composed  of  as  base,  unprincipled,  su- 
perstitious, licentious,  and  agrarian  and  anarchical  population 
as  any  on  earth.  Nay,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  is  the  vilest 
population  on  earth. 


(From  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier.'^) 

We  are  not  brothers  of  the  Yankees,  and  the  "  Slavery  Ques-. 
tion  "  is  merely  the  pretext,  not  the  cause,  of  the  war.  The 
true  "  irrepressible  conflict "  lies  fundamentally  in  the  heredi- 
tary hostility,  the  sacred  animosity,  the  eternal  antagonism, 
betv^een  the  two  races  engaged. 

The  Norman  cavalier  cannot  brook  the  vulgar  familiarity  of 
the  Saxon  Yankee,  while  the  latter  is  continuailj^  devising  some 
plan  to  bring  down  his  aristocratic  neighbor  to  his  ovv^n  detested 
level.     Thus  was  the  contest  waged  in  the  old  United  States. 

As  our  Norman  kinsmen  in  England,  always  a  minority^ 
have  ruled  their  Saxon  countrymen  in  political  vassalage  up  to 
the  present  day— so  have  we,  the  '^  Slave  Oligarchs,"  governed 
the  Yankees  till  within  a  twelvemonth.  We  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, for  seventy  years  moulded  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  placed- our  own  men,  or  "Northern  men  with 
Southern  principles,"  in  power. 

On  the  6th  November,  1860,  the  Puritans  emancipated  them- 
selves, and  are  now  in  violent  insurrection  against  their  former 
owners.  This  insane  holiday  freak  wil  not  last  long,  however, 
for,  dastards  in  fight,  and  incapable  of  self-government,  they 
will  inevitably  again  fall  under  the  control  of  the  superior  race. 
A  few  more  "  Bull  Kun  "  thrashings  will  bring  them  once  more 
under  the  yoke,  as  docile  as  the  most  loyal  of  our  Ethiopian 
"  chattels." 


*  This  paper  was   driven  out  of  Louisville,   and  was  printed  for  a  time  under 
the  protection  of  the  rebel  army  at  Bowling  Green.     It  has  since  died. 
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DIALOGUE 

Bet"weeii   asi   Oail-faslaiomed    J'acksoii  ©emoci'at  and 


Co]}jperliead. — Good  morning,  neiglibor.  I  Lave  called  to 
have  a  little  cliat  with  you  on  the  condition  of  our  country. 
Some  of  us  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  people  to  do 
something. 

Democrat. — I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  the  more  so  as  yon 
seem  to  think  that  the  time  for  action  has  arrived.  I  have  been 
all  along  and  am  still  in  favor  of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  I  hope,  from  the  remark  you  have  just  made,  that  you 
have  at  last  come  around  to  my  opinion. 

Cop. — ]N"ot  exactly.  If  the  war  were  conducted  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  I  approve,  I  might  go  in  heartily  for  it,  but  as  it  is,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  support  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy. 

Dem. — ^What  objections  have  you  to  it  ? 

Go]). — I  did  not  vote  for  Lincoln,  as  you  know,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  coercion,  and  to  making  the  war  a  war  against 
slavery.  I  don't  like  the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers, 
and  last  of  all  I  am  determined  not  to  support  any  unconstitu- 
tional measures. 

Dem. — I  did  not  vote  for  President  Lincoln  either,  as  you 
well  know,  but  as  he  has  been  elected  fairlv  under  the  Constitu- 
tion  he  is  my  President  now,  and  I  am  ready  to  spend  my 
money  and  my  blood  to  sustain  him  against  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  commenced  his  political  career  as  a  repudiator,  and  ended 
it  as  a  traitor.  As  to  making  the  war  a  war  against  slavery, 
that  is  all  right.  When  some  200,000  slave  owners  allowed 
their  leaders  to  drag  them  into  a  war  against  a  republican  form 
of  government,  which  they  denounced  as  a  failure,  and  to 
establish  a  military   despotism,  with  a  view  to  make  it   the 
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roimdation  of  a  stronger  form  o±"  civil  government,  it  looked  to 
me  as  thoiigli  slavery  was  making  war  against  civil  liberty. 
Those  wlio  begun  tlie  war  by  iiring  on  our  flag  at  Sumter  have 
made  it  what  it  is.  They  alone  are  responsible  for  the  issues 
which  they  have  tendered,  and  we,  the  American  people,  have 
accepted.  By  an  Act  of  our  Congress  their  property  is  forfeited, 
and  their  slaves  are  declared  free.  Would  you  have  them  made 
slaves  again  ?  Is  there  any  power  granted  by  our  Constitution 
to  Congress  to""  make  slaves  of  them  agai^  ?  I  recognize  and 
respect  that  Act  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  enforce  it  as  well  as  every  other  law  of  the  land.  So 
far  as  making  soldiers  of  the  negroes,  if  they  choose  to  volunteer, 
I  see  no  objection  to  it.  General  Wasliington  employed  negroes 
as  soldiers.  So  did  General  Jackson  (who,  when  living,  was  my 
political  chief),  at  the  battle  of  ISTew  Orleans.  Even  the  rebel 
Governor  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  set  us  a  recent  precedent  for 
doing  so  by  raising  what  he  called  his  native  guards,  who  were 
nothing  but  negroes  and  mulattoes.''^  You  say  you  will  support 
no  unconstitutional  measures.  In  this  I  fully  agree  with  you, 
though  I  probably  diifer  from  you  as  to  what  those  measures 
may  be. 

Cop. — That,  I  think,  is  hardly  possible.  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  intend  to  support  all  the  measures  of  Lincoln's 
administration  ? 

Derii: — I  do.  The  United  States  Government,  no  matter 
w^ho  for  the  time  being  is  elected  to  administer  it,  is  my  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  his  fellow  rebels,  and  their 
dupes,  are  in  arms  against  the  Constitution,  and  have  no  right 
to  claim  that  any  measures  resorted  to  to  maintain  that  Consti- 
tution are  unconstitutional.  They  have  voluntarily  declared 
themselves  not  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  Their 
friends,  if  any  they  have  in  this  country,  even  though  they 
have  not  openly  avowed  themselves  such,  have  no  right  to 
do  for  them  what  they  will  not  do  for  themselves.     Traitors  in 


*  How  could  the  rebels  exhibit  greater  effrontery  than  by  crying  out  against 
our  employing  negroes  as  volunteers  after  Gov.  Moore  had  set  us  the  example 
and  after  Albert  Pike  had  recruited  Indians  i 
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arms  have  no  rights  under  our  Constitution  and  laws.  Ey 
their  treason  they  have  forfeited  all  their  previously  recognized 
rights,  and  their  lives  into  the  bargain. 

Co;p. — I  thought  you  were  ti  Democrat !     Is  it  possible  that 

you  have  changed,  and  are  now  an-  unconditional  supporter  of 
Lincoln  ? 

Dem. — I  am  a  Democrat — a  Jackson  Democrat — as  I  have 
ever  been,  and  expect  to  continue  to  be ;  and  I  am  an  uncon- 
ditional supporter  of  President  Lincoln's,  and  of  anybody  else's 
administration  that  may  come  into  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  against  the  so-called  Government  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
It  is  because  I  am  a  Democrat  that  I  oppose  a  military  despots 
ism,  set  up  to  subvert  democracy,  and  to  establish  an  oligarchy 
monarchy,  or  some  stronger  form  of  government.  I  will  tell 
you  what  is  more.  I  have  served  my  term  of  nine  months  in 
the  army,  and  have  been  honorably  discharged,  but  I  am  still  a 
war  Democrat,  and  am  ready  to  re-enlist  whenever  I  deem  it 
necessary.  My  comrades  and  myself  are  determined  that  this 
rebellion  shall  be  put  down,  not  by  a  shuffling  compromise,  but 
by  force  of  arms.  The  people  are  with  us,  and  we  intend  to 
succeed.  Whenever  Hooker  or  Rosecrans  wants  more  men, 
they  will  be  forthcoming.  We  know  that  the  non-slaveowners 
of  the  South  are  with  us  in  interest,  and  men  are  not  blind  to 
their  true  interests  long.  As  to  Jefferson  Davis,  what  claim  has 
he  upon  any  true  Democrat  ?  A  traitor  to  our  Constitution,  he 
don't  even  show  a  decent  outward  respect  to  his  own.  Did  he 
not  issue  a  proclamation  for  privateers,  when  his  own  Constitu- 
tion provided  that  only  Congress  could  authorize  privateering? 
Under  his  own  Constitution,  how  can  he  claim  to  be  eligible  to 
the  Presidency  ? — for  was  he  not  born  in  Kentucky,  which  never 
was,  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be  a  part  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States  ? 

Cojp. — You  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  Confederate  States. 


Dem. — ]tTot  openly  ;  but  what  you  are  doing  seems  to  me  to 
lount  to  much  the  same  thing. 

Coj^. — By  no  means.     My  special  object  in  calling  is  to  see 
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if  yon  won't  contribnte  something  to  aid  tlie  "  Society  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  Political  Knowledge." 

Dem. — Yon  are  a  little  too  late.  We  old-fashioned  War 
Democrats  of  the  Jackson  school  have  our  opinion  of  that 
society,  and  it  is  formed  in  part  from  a  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  compose  it.  Thus  far,  none  of  them  seem 
to  have  fought  for  their  country.  It  may  be  that  they  have 
constitutional  scruples  against  doing  so.  We  think  that  some 
people  in  this  country  sympathize  so  strongly,  not  with  the 
South,  but  with  the  despots  that  are  ruling  the  South,  that, 
before  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  what  Gen.  Washington 
recommended  in  a  similar  case — to  send  them  where  they  prop- 
erly belong.  Your  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  political 
knowledge  don't  suit  me.  I  and  my  sort  in  this  neighborhood 
are  for  the  war,  and  have  subscribed  to  the  fund  of  the  Loyal 
Publication  Society. 

Cop. — Indeed !  Then  I  am  too  late.  Good  day.  [Aside.'] 
This  is  reallv  too  bad !  Since  we  failed  in  our  secret  nec>;otia- 
tions  with  Hichmond,  and  it  got  ont,  these  old  Democrats 
appear  to  have  turned  against  ns.  We  must  try  some  other 
dodge.  If  we  can  do  no  better,  we  must  at  least  make  the  best 
nse  we  can  of  the  word  ''  constitutional."  I  mnst  consult  with 
onr  old  office-holders,  now  sorely  against  their  will  out  of  |)lace, 
and  see  if  they  can't  get  np  some  new  organization  that  may 
break  dovvii  this  Loyal  Publication  Society  and  save  us.  It 
will  never  do  to  let  this  war  be  ended  by  plain  fighting — for,  if 
that  were  the  case,  where  would  we  be? 


1^^^  Loyal  Leagues^  Clubs,  or  indwiditals  may  obtain  any 
of  our  PubliGations  at  the  cost  price,  by  application  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society, 
No.  863  Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society^ 


LOYAL     PUBLICATION     SOCIETY, 

863   BROADWAY. 

No.  16. 


.A.  ID  ID  K,  E  S  S 

READ  AT  THE  INAUGURAL  MEETING  OF  THE  LOYAL  NATIONAL 

LEAGUE,  BY  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  LEAGUE,  IN  UNION 

SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  ON  THE  11th  OF  APRIL,  1863. 

It  is  just  and  wise  that  men  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  cause 
should  profess  anew,  from  time  to  time,  their  faith,  and  pledge  themselves 
to  one  another,  to  stand  by  their  cause  to  the  last  extremity,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  they  have  and  all  that  God  has  given  them — their  wealth, 
their  blood,  and  their  children's  blood.  We  solemnly  pledge  all  this  to 
our  cause,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  our  Country  and  her  noble  history,  of 
freedom,  and  justice,  and  truth — it  is  the  cause  of  all  we  hold  dearest  on 
this  earth :  we  profess  and  pledge  this — plainly,  broadly,  openly  in  the 
cheering  time  of  success,  and  most  fervently  in  the  day  of  trial  and 
reverses. 

We  recollect  how,  two  years  ago,  when  reckless  arrogance  attacked 
Fort  Sumter,  the  response  to  that  boom  of  treasonable  cannon  was  read, 
in  our  city,  in  the  flag  of  our  country — waving  from  every  steeple  and 
school-house,  from  City  Hall  and  Court  House,  from  every  shop  window 
and  market  stall,  and  fluttering  in  the  hand  of  every  child,  and  on  the 
head-gear  of  every  horse  in  the  busy  street.  Two  years  have  passed ; 
uncounted  sacrifices  have  been  made — sacrifices  of  wealth,  of  blood,  and 
limb,  and  life — of  friendship  and  brotherhood,  of  endeared  and  hallowed 
pursuits  and  sacred  ties — and  still  the  civil  war  is  raging  in  bitterness  and 
heart-burning — still  we  make  the  same  profession,  and  still  we  pledge 
ourselves  firmly  to  hold  on  to  our  cause,  and  persevere  in  the  struggle  into 
which  unrighteous  men,  bewildered  by  pride,  and  stimulated  by  bitter 
hatred,  have  plunged  us. 

We  profess  ourselves  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  these  United  States  ;  and  by 
loyalty  we  mean  a  candid  and  loving  devotion  to  the  object  to  which  a  loyal 
man — a  loyal  husband,  a  loyal  friend,  a  loyal  citizen — devotes  himself.  We 
eschew  the  attenuated  arguments  derived  by  trifling  scholars  from  meagre 
etymology.  We  take  the  core  and  substance  of  this  weighty  word,  and 
pledge  ourselves  that  we  will  loyally — not  merely  outwardly  arid  formally, 
according  to  the  letter,  but  frankly,  fervently  and  according  to  the  spirit — 
adhere  to  our  country,  to  her  institutions,  to  freedom,  and  her  power,  and 
to  that  great  institution  called  the  government  of  our  country,  founded  by 
our  fathers,  and  loved  by  their  sons,  and  by  all  right-minded  men  who  have 
become  citizens  of  this  land  by  choice  and  not  by  birth — who  have 
wedded  this  country  in  the  maturity  of  their  age  as  verily  their  own.  We 
pledge  ourselves  as  National  men  devoted  to  the  Nationality  of  this  great 
people.     No  government   can  wholly  dispense  with  loyalty,  except  the 


fiercest  despotism  ruling  hj  naked  intimidation  ;  but  a  republic  stands  in 
greater  need  of  it  than  any  other  government,  and  most  of  all  a  republic 
beset  by  open  rebellion  and  insidious  treason.  Loyalty  is  pre-eminently  a 
civic  virtue  in  a  free  country.  It  is  patriotism  cast  in  the  graceful  mould 
of  candid  devotion  to  the  harmless  government  of  an  unshackled  nation. 

In  pledging  ourselves  thus,  we  know  of  no  party.      Parties  are  unavoida- 
ble in  free  countries,  and  may  be  useful  if  they  acknowledge   the  country 
far  above  themselves,  and  remain  within  the  sanctity  of  the   fundamental 
law  which  protects  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  prepared  for  all  within  its 
sacred  domain.     But  Party  has  no  meaning  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  highest  and  the  common  relations  of  human  life.     When  we  are  ailing, 
we  do  not  lake  medicine  by  party  prescription.     We  do  not  build  ships  by 
party  measurement ;  we  do  not  pray    for  our  daily  bread  by   party  dis- 
tinctions ;  we  do  not  take  our  chosen  ones  to  our  bosoms  by  party  demar- 
cations, nor  do  we  eat  or  drink,  sleep  or  wake,   as  partisans.     We  do  not 
enjoy  the  flowers  of  spring,  nor  do  we  harvest  the  grain,  by  party  lines. 
We    do  not   incur   punishments    for    infractions    of    the   commandments 
according  to  party  creeds.     We  do  no  pursue  truth,  or  cultivate  science, 
by  party  dogmas  ;  and  we  do  not,   we  must  not,  love  and  defend   our 
country  and  our  liberty,  dear  to  us  as  part  and  portion  of  our  very  selves, 
according  to  party  rules.     Woe  to  him  who  does.     When  a  house  is  on 
fire,  and  a  mother  with  her  child  cries  for  help  at  the  window  above,  shall 
the  firemen  at  the  engine  be  allowed  to  trifle  away  the  precious  time  in 
party  bickerings,  or  is  then  the  only  word — •'  Water!  pump  away  ;  up  with 
the  ladder!" 

Let  us  not  be  like  the  Byzantines,  those  wretches  who  quarrelled  about 
contemptible  party  refinements,  theological  though  they  were,  while  the 
truculent  Mussulman  was  steadily  drawing  nearer — nay,  some  of  whom 
would  even  go  to  the  lord  of  the  crescent,  and  with  a  craven  heart  would 
beg  for  a  pittance  of  the  spoil,  so  that  they  would  be  spared,  and  could 
vent  their  party  spleen  against  their  kin  in  blood,  and  fellows  in  religion. 
We  know  of  no  party  in  our  present  troubles  :  the  word  is  here  an 
empty  word.  The  only  line  which  divides  the  people  of  the  North,  runs 
between  the  mass  of  loyal  men  who  stand  by  their  country,  no  matter  to 
what  place  of  political  meeting  they  were  used  to  resort,  or  with  what 
accent  they  utter  the  language  of  the  land,  or  what  religion  they  profess,  or 
what  sentiments  they  may  have  uttered  in  the  excitement  of  former  dis- 
cussions, on  the  one  hand,  and  those  on  the  other  hand,  who  keep  outside 
of  that  line — traitors  to  their  country  in  the  hour  of  need — or  those  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  shallow  names,  and  by  reminiscences 
which  cling  around  those  names  from  by-gone  days,  finding  no  application 
in  a  time  which  asks  for  things  more  sterling  than  names,  theories,  or 
platforms. 

If  an  alien  enemy  were  to  land  his  hosts  on  your  shores,  would  you  fly 
to  your  arms  and  ring  the  tocsin  because  your  country  is  in  danger,  or 
would  you  meditatively  look  at  your  sword  and  gun,  and  spend  your  time 
in  pondering  whether  the  administration  in  power,  which  must  and  can 
alone  direct  the  defence  of  your  hearths,  has  a  right  to  be  styled  by  this  or 
that  party  name,  or  whether  it  came  into  power  with  your  assistance,  and 
will  appoint  some  of  your  party  to  posts  of  honor  or  comfortable  emolu- 
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mcnts  ?  And  will  any  one  now  lose  his  time  and  fair  name  as  an  honest 
and  brave  citizen,  when  no  foreigner,  indeed,  threatens  your  country,  at 
least  not  directly,  but  fixr  more,  when  a  reckle>s  host  of  law  defying  men, 
heaping  upon  yon  the  vilest  vituperation  that  men  who  do  not  leave  be- 
hind them  the  ingenuity  of  civilization  when  they  relapse  into  barbarism, 
can  invent — when  this  host  threatens  to  sunder  your  country  and  cleave 
your  very  history  in  twain,  to  deprive  you  of  your  rivers  which  God  ha.^ 
given  you,  to  extinguish  your  nationality,  to  break  down  your  liberty  and 
to  make  that  land,  which  the  Distributor  of  our  sphere's  geography  has 
placed  between  tlie  old  and  older  world  as  the  greatest  link  of  that  civilizatioM 
whicii  is  destined  to  encircle  the  globe — to  make  that  land  the  hot-bed  of  an- 
gry petty  powers,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  as  they  qunrrel  and  fight,  and 
quarrelling  and  fighting  more  angrily  as  they  sink  deeper  ?  It  is  the  very 
thing  your  foreign  enemies  desire,  and  have  long  desired.  When  nullifica- 
tion threatened  to  bring  about  secession — and  the  term  secession  was  used 
at  that  early  period — foreign  journals  stated  in  distinct  words  that  Eng- 
land was  deeply  interested  in  the  contest ;  for  nuUificaiion  might  bring  on 
secession,  and  secession  would  cause  a  general  disruption — an  occurrence 
which  would  redound  to  the  essential  benefit  of  Great  Britain. 

But  the  traitors  of  the  North,  who  have  been  so  aptly  called  adders  or 
copperheads — striking,  as  these  reptiles  do,  more  secretly  and  deadly  even 
than  the  rattlesnake,  which  has  some  chivalry,  at  least  in  its  tail — believe, 
or  pretend  to  believe,  that  no  fragmentary  disruption  would  follow  a  divis- 
ion of  our  country  into  North  and  South,  and  advocate  a  compromise,  by 
which  they  affect  to  believe  that  the  two  portions  may  possibly  be 
reunited  after  a  provisional  division,  as  our  pedlers  putty  a  broken  china 
cup. 

As  to  the  first,  that  we  might  pleasantly  divide  into  two  comfortable 
portions,  we  prefer  being  guided  by  the  experience  of  all  history,  to  follow- 
ing the  traitors  in  their  teachings.  We  will  not  hear  of  it.  We  live  in 
an  age  when  the  word  is  Nationalization,  not  De-nationalization;  when 
fair  Italy  has  risen,  like  a  new-born  goddess,  out  of  the  foaming  waves  of 
the  Mediterranean.  All  destruction  is  quick  and  easy  ;  all  growth  and 
formation  is  slovv  and  toilsome.  Nations  break  up,  like  splendid  mirrors 
dashed  to  the  ground.  They  do  not  break  into  a  number  of  well-shaped, 
neatly  framed  little  looking-glasses.  But  a  far  more  solemn  truth  even 
than  this  comes  here  into  play.  It  is  with  nations  as  Mdth  fi\milies  and 
with  individuals.  Those  destined  by  nature  to  live  in  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  kindliness,  become  the  bitterest  and  most  irreconcila]))e 
enemies,  when  once  fairly  separated  in  angry  enmity ;  in  precisely  the 
same  degree  in  which  affection  and  good-will  were  intended  to  subsist  be- 
tween them.  We  must  have  back  the  South,  or  else  those  who  will  not 
reunite  with  us  must  leave  the  country;  we  must  have  the  country  at  any 
price.  If,  however,  a  plain  division  between  the  North  and  the  South 
could  take  place,  who  will  deny  that  those  very  traitors  would  instantly 
begin  to  manoeuvre  for  a  gradual  annexation  of  the  North  to  the  South  ? 
It  is  known  to  be  so.  Some  of  them,  void  of  all  shame,  have  avowed  it. 
They  are  ready  to  petition  on  their  knees  for  annexation  to  the  South,  and 
to  let  the  condescending  grantor,  "holding  the  while  his  nose,"  introduce 
slavery,  that  blessed  "  corner-stone  of"  the  newest  ''  civilization,"  into  the 


North,  which  has  been  happily  purged  from  this  evil.    Let  us  put  the  heel 
on  this  adder,  and  bruise  all  treason  out  of  its  head. 

As  to  the  compromise  which  they  propose,  we  know  of  no  compromise 
with  crime  that  is  not  criminal  itself,  and  senseless  in  addition  to  its  being 
wicked.  New  guarantees,  indeed,  may  be  asked  for  at  the  proper  time, 
but  it  is  now  our  turn  to  ask  for  them.  They  will  be  guarantees  of 
peace,  of  the  undisturbed  integrity  of  our  country,  of  law,  and  liberty,  and 
security,  asked  for  and  insisted  upon  by  the  Union  men,  who  now  pledge 
themselves  not  to  listen  to  the  words,  compromise,  new  guarantees  for  the 
South,  armistice,  or  convention  of  delegates  from  the  South  and  North — 
as  long  as  this  war  shall  last,  until  the  North  is  victorious,  and  shall  have 
established  again  the  national  authority  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  tho 
country  as  it  was ;  over  the  United  States  dominion  as  it  was  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  crime,  which  is  now  ruining  our  fair  land — ruining  it 
in  point  of  wealth,  but,  with  God's  help,  elevating  it  in  character,  strength, 
and  dignity. 

We  believe  that  the  question  of  the  issue,  which  must  attend  the  present 
contest,  according  to  the  character  it  has  now  acquired,  is  reduced  to  these 
simple  words — Either  the  North  conquers  the  South,  or  the  South  con- 
quers the  North.  Make  up  your  minds  for  this  alternative.  Either  the 
North  conquers  the  South  and  re-establishes  law,  freedom,  and  the  integ- 
rity of  our  country,  or  the  South  conquers  the  North  by  arms,  or  by 
treason  at  home,  and  covers  our  portion  of  the  country  with  disgrace  and 
slavery. 

Let  us  not  shrink  from  facts  or  mince  the  truth,  but  rather  plainly  pre- 
sent to  our  minds  the  essential  character  of  the  struggle  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  that  ought  to  be  brothers,  are  now  engaged.  What 
has  brought  us  to  these  grave  straits  ? 

Are  we  two  different  races,  as  the  new  ethnologists  of  the  South,  with 
profound  knowledge  of  history  and  of  their  own  skins,  names,  and  language, 
proclaim  %  Have  they  produced  the  names  which  Europe  mentions  when 
American  literature  is  spoken  of?  Have  they  produced  our  Crawfords? 
Have  they  advanced  science  %  Plave  they  the  great  schools  of  the  age  % 
Do  they  speak  the  choice  idiom  of  the  cultivated  man  ?  Have  the  think- 
ers and  inventors  of  the  age  their  homes  in  that  region  %  Is  their  standard 
of  comfort  exalted  above  that  of  ours  ?  What  has  this  wondrous  race 
produced  %  what  new  idea  has  it  added  to  the  great  stock  of  civilization  ? 
It  has  produced  cotton,  and  added  the  idea  that  slavery  is  divine.  Does 
this  establish  a  superior  race  ? 

The  French,  ourselves,  the  English,  the  Germans,  the  Italians,  none  of 
whom  are  destitute  of  national  self-gratulation,  have  ever  made  a  pnepos- 
terous  claim  of  constituting  a  different  race.  Even  the  new  idea  of  a 
Latin  Race — a  Bonaparte  anachronism — is  founded  upon  an  error  less  re- 
volting to  common  sense  and  common  knowledge. 

There  is  no  fact  or  movement  of  greater  significance  in  all  history  of 
the  human  race,  than  the  settlement  of  this  great  continent  by  European 
people  at  a  period  when,  in  their  portion  of  the  globe,  great  nations  had 
been  formed,  and  the  national  polity  had  finally  become  the  normal  type 
of  government ;  and  it  is  a  fact  equally  pregnant  with  momentous  results, 
that  the  northern  portion  of  this  hemisphere  came  to  be  colonized  chiefly 


by  men  who  brought  along  with  them  the  seeds  of  self-government,  and  a 
living  common  law,  instinct  Avith  the  principles  of  manly  self-dependence 
and  civil  freedom.  • 

The  charters  under  which  they  settled,  and  wliich  divided  the  American 
territory  iafo  colonics,  were  of  little  more  iniportance  than  the  vessels 
and  their  names  in  which  the  settlers  crossed  the  Atlantic;  nor  had  the 
ori;iin  of  these  charters  a  deep  meaning,  nor  was  their  source  alwa\s 
pure.  The  people  in  this  country  always  felt  themselves  to  be  one  people, 
and  unitedly  they  proclaimed  and  achieved  their  independence.  The 
country  as  a  whole  was  called  by  Washington  and  his  compeers  Amei-ic'i, 
for  want  of  a  more  individual  name.  Still,  there  was  no  outward  and  lepal 
bond  between  the  colonies,  except  the  crown  of  England ;  and  when  our 
people  abjured  their  allegiance  to  that  crown,  each  colony  stood  formally 
for  itself.  Tlie  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted,  by  which  our  foie- 
fathers  attempted  to  establish  a  confederacy,  uniting  all  that  felt  them- 
selves to  be  of  one  nation,  but  were  not  one  by  outward  legal  form.  It 
was  the  host  united  government  our  foref\\thers  could  think  of,  or  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  combination  of  circumstances  admitted.  Each  colony  came 
gradually  to  be  cabled  a  State,  and  called  itself  sovereign,  although  none  of 
them  had  ever  exercised  any  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sovereignty ;  nor 
did  ever  after  the  States  do  so. 

Wherever  political  societies  are  leagued  together,  be  it  by  the  frail  bonds 
of  a  pure  confederacy,  or  by  the  consciousness  of  the  people  that  they  are 
intrinsically  one  people,  and  form  one  nation,  without,  however,  a  posi- 
tive National  Government,  then  the  most  powerful  of  thet-e  ill-united  por- 
tions needs  must  rule  and,  as  always  more  than  one  portion  wishes  to 
be  the  leader,  intestine  struggles  ensue  in  all  such  incoherent  governments. 
It  has  been  so  in  antiquity  ;  it  has  been  so  in  the  middle  ages ;  it  has  been 
so,  and  is  so  in  modern  times.  Athens  and  Sparta,  Castile  and  Aragon, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  arc  always  jealous  companions,  readily  turned  into 
bitter  enemies.  Those  of  our  forefathers  who  later  became  the  fnimers 
of  our  Constitution,  saw  this  approaching  evil,  and  they  observed  many 
other  ills  which  had  already  overtaken  the  confederacy.  Even  Wasliing- 
ington,  the  strong  and  tenacious  patriot,  nearly  desponded.  It  was  a 
dark  period  in  our  history  ;  and  it  was  then  that  our  fathers  most  boldly, 
yet  most  considerately,  performed  the  greatest  act  that  our  annals  record 
— they  engrafted  a  national,  complete  and  representative  governjnent  on 
our  insufficient  confederacy  ;  a  government  with  an  exclusively  National 
executive,  in  which  the  Senate,  though  still  representing  the  States  as 
States,  became  Nationalized  in  a  great  measure,  and  in  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  became  purely  National  like  the  Executive.  Virginia, 
which,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  approaching  the  leader- 
ship over  all  (in  the  actual  assumption  of  which  she  would  lia\e  been 
resisied  by  other  rapidly  growing  states,  which  would  inevitably  have  led 
to  her  Peloponnesian  war) — Virginia  was  now  represented  according  to 
her  population,  like  every  other  portion  of  the  country;  not  as  a  unit, 
but  I'y  a  number  of  representatives  who  were  bound  to  vote  individually, 
according  to  their  consciences,  as  National  men.  The  danger  of  in- 
ternal struggle  and  provincial  bitterness  had  passed,  and  our  country  now 
fairly  entered  as  an  equal  among  the  leading  nations  in  the  course,  where 


nations,  like  Olympic  chariot-horses,  draw  abreast  the  car  of  civiliza- 
tion. .We  advanced  rapidlj ;  the  task  assigned  to  us  by  Providence  was 
performed  with  a  rapidity  which  had  not  been  known  before ;  for  we  had 
a  National  Government  commensurate  to  our  land  and,  it  seemed,  ade- 
quate to  our  destiny. 

But  while  thus  united  and  freed  from  provincial  retardation  and  entan- 
glements, a  new  portent  appeared. 

Slavery,  which  had  been  planted  here  in  the  colonial  times,  and  which 
had  b^en  increased  in  this  country,  by  the  parent  government,  against  the 
urgent  protestations  of  the  colonists,  and  especially  of  the  Virginians,  ex- 
isted in  all  the  colonies  at  the  time  when  they  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent. It  was  felt  by  all  to  bo  an  evil  which  must  be  dealt  with  as 
best  it  might  be,  and  the  gradud  extinction  of  which  must  be  wisely  yet 
surely^provided  for.  Even  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  earlier  days,  called  slavery 
a  scaffolding  erected  to  rear  the  mansion  of  civilization,  which  must  be 
taken  down  when  tiie  fabric  is  hnished. 

This  institution  gave  way  gradually  as  civilization  advanced.  It  has 
done  so  in  all  periods  of  history,  and  especially  of  Christian  history. 
Slavery  melts  away  like  snow  before  the  rays  of  rising  civilization.  The 
South  envied  the  North  for  getting  rid  of  slavery  so  easily,  and  often  ex- 
pressed her  envy.  But  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances  led  the 
South  to  change  her  mind.  First,  it  was  maintained  that  if  slavery  is  an 
evil,  it  was  their  affair  and  no  one  else  had  a  right  to  discuss  it  or  to  interfere 
with  it ;  then  it  came  to  be  maintained  that  it  was  no  evil ;  then  slavery 
came  to  be  declared  an  important  national  element,  which  required  its  own 
distinct  representation  and  especial  protection  ;  then  it  was  said — we  feel 
ashamed  to  mention  it — that  slavery  is  a  divine  institution.  To  use  the 
words  of  the  great  South-Carolinian,  whose  death  we  deeply  mourn — of 
James  Louis  Petigru — they  placed,  like  the  templars,  Christ  and  Ba- 
phomet  on  the  same  altar,  worshipping  God  and  Satan  simultaneously. 
But  though  slavery  were  divine,  they  choked  the  wells  of  common  knowl- 
edge with  sand  and  stones,  and  enacted  perpetual  ignorance  for  the  slave. 
Then  the  renewal  of  that  traffic,  the  records  of  which  fills  far  the  darkest 
pages  of  European  history,  and  which  the  most  strenuous  and  protracted 
efforts  of  civilized  nations  have  not  yet  wholly  succeeded  in  abolishing, 
was  loudly  called  for ;  and  our  national  laws,  making  that  unhallowed 
trade  piracy,  were  declared  unconstitutional.  Yet  still  another  step  was 
to  be  taken.  It  was  proclaimed  that  slavery  is  a  necessary  element  of  a 
new  and  glorious  civilization  ;  and  those  who  call  themselves  conservatives 
plunged  recklessly  into  a  new-fangled  theory  of  politics  and  civilization. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  we  first  heard  of  Southern  Rights.  Some  twenty 
years  since  we  were  first  made  familiar  with  the  expression,  Southern 
Principles.  Within  the  present  lustre,  Southern  Civilization  has  been 
proclaimed.  What  else  remained  but  to  invent  Southern  Mathematics 
and  to  decree  a  Southern  God  ?  And  what  does  Southern  mean  in  this 
connection?  Sou'h  is  a  word  which  indicates  relative  position  in 
geography.  Yet,  in  these  combinations,  it  refers  neither  to  geography, 
nor  to  climate,  nor  to  product,  but  singly  and  exclusively  to  Slavery. 
Southern  Rights,  Southern  Principles.  Southern  Civilization,  and  South- 
ern Honor  or  "  Chivalry,"  are  novel  phrases,  to  express  the  new  idea  of 
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principles  and  civilization  characterized  and  tested  bj  the  dependence  of 
one  class  of  people  as  chattel  upon  anotlier.  A  more  appalling  confusion 
of  ideas  is  not  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  tribe  or  nation  that  has 
made  any  use  of  the  terms — Rights,  Principles,  or  Civilization. 

Thus  slavery  came  to  group  the  different  portions  of  our  country  ;  out- 
side of,  and  indeed  in  hostility  to,  the  NatioDal  Govcrnmervt  and  National 
Constitution.  The  struggle  for  the  leadership  was  upon  us.  The  South 
declared  openly  that  it  must  rule ;  we,  in  the  meantime,  declaring  that  the 
Nation  must  rule,  and  if  an  issue  is  forced  upon  u«,  betwean  the  South  and 
the  North,  then,  indeed,  the  North  must  rule  and  shall  rule.  This  is  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged — in  which,  at  the  moment  this  is  read 
to  you,  the  precious  blood  of  your  sons,  and  brothers,  and  fathers,  is  flow- 
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Whenever  men  are  led,  in  the  downward  course  of  error  and  passion, 
ultimately  to  declare  themselves,  with  immoral  courage,  in  favor  of  a  thing 
or  principle  which  for  centuries  and  thousands  of  years  their  own  race 
has  declared,  by  a  united  voice,  an  evil  or  a  crime,  the  mischief  does  not 
stop  with  this  single  declaration.  It  naturally,  and  by  a  well-established 
law,  unhinges  the  whole  morality  of  man ;  it  warps  his  intellect,  and  in- 
flames his  soul,  with  -bewildering  passions,  with  defiance  to  the  simplest 
truth  and  plainest  fact,  and  with  vindictive  hatred  toward  those  who 
cannot  agree  with  him.  It  Is  a  fearful  thing  to  become  the  defiant  idolater 
of  wrong.  Slavery,  and  the  consequent  separation  from  the  rest  of  men, 
begot  pride  In  the  leading  men  of  the  South — absurdly  even  pretending 
to  be  of  a  different  and  better  race.  Pride  be^ot  bitter  and  venomous 
hatred,  and  this  bitter  hatred,  coupled  with  the  love  of  owning  men  as 
things,  begot  at  last  a  hatred  of  that  which  distinguishes  the  whole  race  to 
which  we  belong,  more  than  aught  else — the  striving  for  and  love  of  lib- 
erty. 

There  is  no  room,  then,  for  pacifying  arguments  with  such  men  in  arms 
against  us,  against  their  duty,  their  country,  their  civilization.  Ail  that 
remains  for  the  present  is  the  question.  Who  shall  be  the  victor  *? 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  which  have  been  stated,  that  we  pledge  our- 
selves anew,  in  unwavering  loyalty,  to  stand  by  and  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  to  spare  no  endeavor 
to  maintain,  unimpaired,  the  national  unity,  both  in  principle  and  terri- 
torial boundary. 

We  will  support  the  Government,  and  call  on  it  with  f*  united  voice  to 
use  greater  and  greater  energy,  as  the  contest  may  seem  to  draw  to  a 
close  ;  so  that  whatever  advantages  we  may  gain,  we  may  pursue  them 
with  increasing  efficiency,  and  bring  every  one  In  the  military  or  civil 
service,  thai  may  be  slow  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  to  a  quick  and 
efficient  account. 

We  approve  of  the  Conscription  Act,  and  will  give  our  loyal  aid  in 
its  being  carried  out,  whenever  the  Government  shall  consider  the  increase 
of  our  army  necessary  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  energy  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  plainly  shown  by  retaliatory  measures,  in  checking  the 
savage  brutalities  committed  by  the  enemy  against  our  men  in  arms,  or 
against  unarmed  citizens,  when  they  fall  into  their  hands. 

We  declare  that  slavery,  the  poisonous  root  gf^thls  war,  ought  to  be 
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compressed  within  its  narrowest  feasible  limits,  with  a  view  to  its  speedy 
extinction. 

We  declare  that  this  is  no  question  of  politics,  but  one  of  patri- 
otism ;  and  we  hold  every  one  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country,  that  works 
or  speaks  in  favor  of  our  criminal  enemies,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether 
his  offence  be  such  that  the  law  can  overtake  him  or  not. 

We  declare  our  inmost  abhorrence  of  the  secret  societies  which  exist 
among  us  in  favor  of  the  rebellious  enemy,  and  that  we  will  denounce 
every  participator  in  these  nefarious  conventicles,  whenever  known  to  us. 
We  believe  publicity  the  very  basis  of  liberty.  » 

We  pledge  our  fullest  support  of  the  government  in  every  measure 
which  it  shall  deem  fit  to  adopt  against  unfriendly  and  mischievous  neu- 
trality *,  and  we  call  upon  it,  as  citizens  that  have  the  right  and  duty  to 
call  for  protection  on  their  own  government,  to  adopt  the  speediest  possi- 
ble measures  to  that  important  end. 

We  loyally  support  our  government  in  its  declarations  and  measures 
against  all  and  every  attempt  of  mediation,  or  armed  or  unarmed  inter- 
ference in  our  civil  war. 

We  solemnly  declare  that  we  will  resist  every  partition  of  any  portion 
of  our  country  to  the  last  extremity,  whether  this  partition  should  be 
brought  about  by  rebellious  or  treasonable  citizens  of  our  own,  or  by 
foreign  powers,  in  the  way  that  Poland  was  torn  to  pieces. 

Wa  pronounce  every  fore ig a  minister  accredited  to  our  government, 
who  tampers  with  our  enemies,  and  holds  covert  intercourse  with  disloyal 
men  among  us,  as  failing  in  his  duty  toward  us  and  toward  his  own  people, 
and  we  await  with  attention  the  action  of  our  government  regarding  the 
recent  and  surprising  breach  of  this  duty. 

And  we  call  upon  every  American,  be  he  such  by  birth  or  choice,  to 
join  the  loyal  movement  of  these  National  Leagues,  which  is  naught  else 
than  to  join  and  follow  our  beckoning  flag,  and  to  adopt  for  his  device — 
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THE   CAUSE   OF   THE   AVAR. 


Mr.  Anderson  being  at  home  a  short  time,  in  Dayton,  where 
he  resides,  on  account  of  illness,  and  having  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  speak,  the  Xenia  Union  Club  improved  the  op- 
portunity, and  invited  him  to  address  a  meeting  on  the  2d  of 
May,  1863.  A  fine  audience  assembled,  composed  of  the  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  of  all  party  predilec- 
tions, and  among  whom  were  many  ladies. 

The  chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  Anderson,  said  a  formal 
introduction  was  hardly  necessary,  as  the  speaker  had  often  ap- 
peared before  Xenia  audiences  in  times  past,  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty -five  years,  but  since  his  last  appearance  here, 
he  had  seen  and  suffered  much  in  connection  with  the  enemies 
of  our  country,  and  what  he  had  to  say  to-night  would  be  based 
mainly  on  his  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience. 

Mr.  Anderson,  thus  presented  to  his  audience,  said  : 

It  is  true  that  many  times,  in  years  gone  by,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  you,  but  never  on  an  occasion  like  this  ; 
and  I  trust  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  need  no  longer  dwell 
on  the  sad  scenes  through  which  our  country  is  passings  It  is 
more  than  twenty-eight  years  since  I  first  harangued  the  people 
of  this  town,  and  on  a  subject  not" foreign  to  the  present — the 
love  of  the  Union,  and  the  dangers  which  beset  it.  Many  then 
thought  that  the  doubts  and  fears,  which  were  natural  to  one 
who  loA  ed  the  Union  as  I  did,  were  foolish  and  imaginary.  And 
I  think  but  few,  if  any,  of  us  are  even  now  waked  up,  after  two 
years  of  war,  to  the  great  issue  which  is  involved  in  the  contest. 
I  sometimes  look  upon  human  nature  in  dismay,  to  see  how 
unduly  we  estimate  our  privileges,  and  how  thoughtless  we  are 
of  the  dangers  which  beset  us.  It  does  even  seem  tbat  the 
American  people  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  sound  of  the 


angel  Gabriel's  trumpet,  but  would  go  right  along  witli  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life,  so  soon  do  we  become  familiarized  with 
scenes  of  danger  and  the  impending  ruin  hanging  over  ns.  For 
is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  the  American  people 
who  have  persuaded  themselves  that  our  country — I  say  our 
country,  for,  whatever  they  may  say  on  the  other  side  of  Dixie, 
surely  every  man  on  this  side  is  interested  in  the  whole  country, 
and  still  claims  his  right  to  an  interest  in  the  whole  of  it — is  it 
not  true  that  a  large  portion  of  our  people,  sensible  enough  on 
most  subjects,  have  not,  even  now,  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact 
that  this  war  is  a  contest  between  ourselves,  for  free  gov- 
ernment, and  another  party  which  is  striving  to  destroy  us,  and 
the  interests  of  our  children,  and  all  generations  to  come  after 
ns  ?  which  is  endeavoring  to  destroy  our  free  institutions,  and 
everything  which  makes  our  country  respectable,  which  makes 
property  useful,  which  makes  life  vrorth  the  living  1 

OPPOSITION  TO  EEPUBLTCAN  GOVERNMENT. 

They  say  it  is  an  Abolition  war — a  war  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abolishing  slavery.  Such  is  the  character  given  to  it  by 
men  of  the  South,  and  it  is  repeated  by  those  who  sympathize 
with  their  cause  in  the  North  ;  but,  as  Hook  at  it,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  but  a  simple  contest  between  two  great  principles,  which 
are  utterly  irreconcilable,  which  can  no  more  exist  together 
than  fire  and  water.  These  principles  are  those  of  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  Eepublican  Government  and  those  of  Absolutism, 
A  government  by  one  ruling  head  is  a  form  of  absolute  power ; 
military  power  is  another  form  of  absolute  government ;  another 
is,  the  power  of  an  aristocracy,  an  oligarchy,  and  this  is  the 
form  in  which  absolutism  presents  itself  in  opposition  to  ns. 
An  oligarchy  is  now  openly  fighting  our  free  institutions.  To 
my  view  the  war  is  now  as  plain  as  any  highway  ;  no  tracks  can 
be  plainer  ;  they  are  made  deep  in  the  path  of  history ;  every 
claw  of  the  beast  is  as  plain  to  me  as  the  tracks  of  the  savage 
wild  beasts  are  to  the  experienced  hunter.  Tbe  principle  of  an 
oligarchical  government,  which  is  the  most  absolute  form  of 
absolutism,  and  the  very  worst,  is  engaged  in  a  life  contest  with 


that  State,  one  of  which  requires  them  to  use  their  influence  in 
procuring  an  adjournment  of  this  body  to  the  4th  of  April 
next.  It  is  the  wish  of  that  State  that  opportunity  may  be 
given  for  full  consideration  of  any  Constitutional  amendment 
that  may  be  proposed  here,  and  especially  to  avoid  precipitate 
action  under  apprehensions  of  resistance  to  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  4th  of  next  month. 

I  have  already  submitted  resolutions  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Legislature,  and  intended,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
ask  a  vote  upon  the  proposed  adjournment.  On  consultation 
with  my  collegues,  however,  I  find  a  majority  of  them  averse 
to  postponement ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  is  not  imperative  in  its  terms,  and  especially 
in  consideration  of  the  assurances  constantly  given  here  by  dele- 
gates from  Slaveholding  States  that,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  our  deliberations,  no  obstruction  or  hindrance  will  be 
opposed  to  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  have  determined 
to  forbear  urging  a  vote. 

Upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  propositions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  proposed  amendments,  I  have  not  much  to  say. 
But  what  I  do  say  will  be  said  in  all  seriousness. 

I  do  not  approve  the  confident  pledges  made  here  of  favor- 
able action  b}^  the  people  of  either  section,  or  of  any  State  upon 
whatever  propositions  may  receive  the  section  of  this  confer- 
ence. The  people  of  the  Free  States,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  do  not  commit  their  right  of  judgment  to  any  body.  They 
generally  exercise  it  themselves,  and  be  assured  they  will  ex- 
ercise it  freely  upon  any  proposition  coming  from  this  bod}'-. 
Whatever  our  action  may  be  here,  every  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  must  come  before  the  people.  They  will  dis- 
cuss it,  and  must  adopt  it  before  it  can  become  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law.  Dismiss,  then,  the  idea  that  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  amendments  acceptable  to  a  particular  interest 
or  section  is  to  secure  for  them  the  sanction  of  a  majority  in  this 
hall. 

The  result  of  tl^.e  national  canvass  which  recently  terminated 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  as 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  impulse,  or  of  some  irregular  excitement 
of  the  popular  mind  •  and  it  has  been  somewhat  confidently  aa- 
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serted  that,  upon  reflection  and  consideration,  the  hastily-formed 
opinions  which  brought  about  that  election  will  be  changed. 
It  has  been  said  also  that  subordinate  questions  of  local  and 
temporary  character  have  augmented  the  Republican  vote,  and 
secured  a  majority  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  upon 
the  national  questions  involved  in  the  respective  platforms  of 
the  parties  which  divide  the  country. 

I  cannot  take  this  view  of  the  result  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. I  believe,  and  the  belief  amounts  to  absolute  conviction, 
that  the  election  must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  principles 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Free  States.  These 
principles,  it  is  true,  were  originally  asserted  by  a  small  party 
only.  But,  after  years  of  discussion,  they  have,  by  their  own 
value,  their  own  intrinsic  soundness,  obtained  the  deliberate 
and  unalterable  sanction  of  the  people's  judgment. 

Chief  among  these  principles  is  the  Eestriction  of  Slavery 
within  State  limits  ;  not  war  upon  Slavery  within  those  limits, 
but  fixed  opposition  to  its  extension  beyond  them.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  the  candidate  of  the  people  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  Slavery.  We  have  elected  him.  After  many  years  of 
earnest  advocacy  and  of  severe  trial,  we  have  achieved  the 
triumph  of  that  principle.  Ey  a  fair  and  unquestionable  ma- 
jority, we  have  secured  that  triumph.  Do  you  think  we,  who 
represent  this  majorikr,  will  throw  it  away  ?  Do  you  think  the 
people  w^ould  sustain  us  if  we  undertook  to  throw  it  away  ?  I 
must  speak  to  you  plainly,  gentlemen  of  the  South.  It  is  not  in 
my  heart  to  deceive  you.  I  therefore  tell  you  explicitly  that  if 
we  of  the  ISTorth  and  West  would  consent  to  throw  away  all 
that  has  been  gained  in  the  recent  triumph  of  our  principles, 
the  people  would  not  sustain  us,  and  so  the  consent  would 
avail  you  nothing  And  I  must  tell  you  further,  that  under  no 
inducements  whatever  will  we  consent  to  surrender  a  principle 
which  we  believe  to  be  so  sound  and  so  important  as  that  of 
restricting  Slavery  within  State  limits. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  I  think  the  people 
are  willing  to  do.  In  all  my  relations  with  them,  and  these 
relations  have  been  somewhat  intimate,  I  have  never  discov- 
ered any  desire  or  inclination  on  the  part  of  any  considerable 
number,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  Slavery  within  the 


North,  for  being  imposed  upon  by  admitting  any  doubt  on  this 
ques  tion. 

What  did  they  threaten  to  rebel  for  in  1820  ?  Because  Con- 
gress refused  to  give  to  Missouri  representation  for  three-fifths 
of  her  slaves — to  allow  the  people  of  the  forthcoming  new 
State  to  count  three-fifths  of  their  negro  property  as  equal  to  a 
corresponding  whole  number  of  free  white  citizens  in  your  free 
State  of  Ohio — to  give  to  fifty  thousand  Missouri  slaves  the  same 
political  power  as  thirty  thousand  of  your  citizens  possess  who 
are  a  part  of  the  Government.  And  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  if  you  go  back  of  that  claim  you  will  find — and  they 
don't  denv  it  themselves — that  the  fathers  who  made  our  Con- 
stitution  never  intended  to  have  a  new  slave  State.  They  con- 
tended that  in  those  days  the  fathers  of  this  Government  were 
under  a  delusion — that  they  were  not  so  wise  as  their  descend- 
ants on  this  subject  of  slavery.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  they  actu- 
ally limited,  forever,  by  solemn  compact,  the  bounds  of  slavery ; 
it  was  not  to  be  extended  into  any  of  the  territory  which  the 
nation  owned  or  ever  expected  to  own.  Still,  they  have  gone 
on,  from  that  starting-point,  that  slavery  was  to  be  restricted, 
and  ultimately  exterminated,  and  added  slave  State  after  slave 
State,  purchasing  land  to  do  so,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
I  don't  say  this  on  my  own  opinion  merely  ;  I  state  it  on  the 
authority  of  sound  and  indisputable  Democratic  statesmanship, 
Mr.  Jefi'erson,  the  father  of  Democracy,  admitted  that  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  or  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  territory, 
was  unconstitutional.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  South  added 
slave  State  after  slave  State,  purchasing  land  unconstitutionally, 
while  they  could,  and,  when  that  method  failed,  turning  high- 
way robber,  and  assaulting  a  weaker  power,  stole  from  Mexico 
territory  enough  to  still  bring  in  a  slave  State  for  every  free 
State  admitted.  Ihopeldon'tgive  ofi'ence  to  my  "Democratic" 
friends,  and  I  don't  care  much  if  I  do.  [Applause  and  laugh- 
ter.] 

I  said  awhile  ago  that  you  ought  to  blush  for  being  imposed 
upon  with  falsehoods,  when  the  clear  pages  of  history  contra- 
dicted them ;  but  you  ought  much  more  to  blush  for  admitting 
that  all  this  was  right.  Right,  that  in  a  Democratic,  republi- 
can Government  the  minority  shall  forever  keep  even  with  the 
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majority  1  Eiglit,  that  territory  which  was  consecrated  to  free, 
dom  shall  be  given  to  slavery  ?  Right,  that,  to  extend  slavery, 
which  was  limited  by  the  fathers  of  the  Government,  land  should 
be  unconstitutionally  obtained,  and  even  stolen  and  fought  for  ? 
E-ight,  to  do  all  this  in  order  to  allow  slavery  to  keep  even  with 
freedom  ?  I  must  admit  that  I  am  sometimes  dismayed,  not  to 
say  terrified,  at  this  evidence  of  our  unfitness  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

HOW  THE  SOUTH  HAS   RULED  THE  NATION. 

In  1820,  when  the  South  first  menaced  us  with  disunion,  and 
before  an  Abolition  petition  had  been  presented,  what  was  the 
account  between  the  two   sections?    I  reckon  my  Democratic 
fiends  will  not  deny  that  this  was  intended  to  be  a  Republican 
Government,  in  which  all  the  States  should  enjoy  equal  rights 
and  possess  equal  opportunities  for  filling  its  ofiices.     But  what 
was  the  result  ?     In  1820  we  had  elected  Presidents  who  had 
served  thirty-six  years.     Of  these,  "Washington,  a  slaveholder, 
had  served  eight ;  Jefi'erson,  a  slaveholder,  eight  years ;  Madi- 
son, a  slaveholder,  eight  years;  Monroe,  a  slaveholder,  eight 
years ;  making  a  total  of  thirty-two  years,  which  a  minority 
had  controlled  a  Republican  Government,  while  the  majority 
had  control  of  it  only  four  years,  under  John  Adams.     Such 
was  the  result  in  a  Republican  Government,  where  the  majority 
is  intended   and   ought  to  rale ;  and  that  result  was  brought 
about  by  the  force  of  that  institution  in  relation  to  which  a  pro- 
vision was  incorporated   in  the  Constitution,  allowing   slave 
property  to  have  a  representative  power  in  the  Government. 
And  because  this  oligarchical  power,  having  ruled  the  nation 
since  its  organization  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-two  to  four 
years  demanded   admissions   and    compromises  which  would 
secure  to  it  a  continuance  of  the  monopoly,  and  was  refused,  it 
rebelled  and  began  war  upon  us.     And  yet  they  make  the  pre- 
tence, and  it  is  believed  by  some  of  you,  that  the  war  was 
brought  on  because  some  persons  in  the  N^orth  interfered  wiih 
their  slave  interests  in  their  own  States. 


Lincoln's  administration  and  slaveet. 

South  Carolina  had  no  more  fear  of  the  Lincoln  Administra- 
tion disturbing  her  slaves,  than  she  had  fears  that  I  would  in- 
terfere with  the  Government  of  any  set  of  children  that  belongs 
to  any  wedded  pair  in  this  house.  As  to  fugitive  slaves,  you 
know  that  the  very  States  which  lost  their  slaves  by  their  es- 
caping to  the  North,  were  those  which  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
dissolution,  and  had  to  be  driven  to  it,  so  far  as  they  yielded  to 
it  at  all ;  and  those  which  proposed  and  urged  secession,  are 
the  States  which  never  lost  slaves  in  this  way  at  all.  And,  put 
them  all  together,  they  never  lost  as  much  property  in  this  way 
as  Northern  farmers  and  manufacturers  do  by  the  ordinary  de- 
struction of  the  machinery  they  employ  instead  of  slave-labor. 

The  real  fact  is,  that  all  the  time  the  purpose  has  been  to 
change  our  Government  from  a  Republic,  in  which  the  majority 
rules,  to  an  oligarchy,  where  the  minority  rules ;  and  slavery 
only  became  connected  with  the  question,  because  they  were 
ruling  you  by  the  influence  of  three-fifths  of  their  slaves.  They 
call  me  an  Abolitionist  now,  but  I  don't  vex  myself  on  that 
account  any  more  than  I  do  on  account  of  the  miseries  of  the 
slaves.  I  know  all  about  them ;  I  know  the  evil  of  slavery, 
for  I  have  felt  it  since  the  day  I  was  born,  and  have  studied  it  all 
my  life.  Consequently,  I  presume  I  abhor  it  worse  than  any  of 
you.  But  while  legitimately  in  the  Union,  I  would  tolerate  it  as  I 
would  tolerate  a  cancer  in  the  heart.  But,  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  a  million  of  men  arrayed  with  arms  to  break  down  \ 
my  Government  and  your  Government,  and  that  slavery  is  held 
up  as  a  barrier  for  their  protection  and  defense,  what  does  the 
cry  of  Abolition  amount  to  ?  What  is  the  destruction  of  slavery, 
compared  with  the  perpetuity  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  people  of  this  nation  for  all  time  to  come  ?  Ask  me  to  pro- 
tect that  shield,  that  black  shield  of  slavery — say  to  me  that  I 
must  turn  my  sword  aside,  and  let  it  fall  harmless  before  this 
bulwark  of  the  enemy !  It  is  all  sheer  cant  and  hypocrisy. 
No  man  is  so  depraved  in  his  heart  not  to  say,  that  though. 
I  might  tolerate  slavery  in  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union,  yet,  when  I  am  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Union, 
and  it  becomes  a  shield  of  defense  to  treason,  a  weapon   of 
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destruction  to  the  Republic,  the  very  principle  which  made 
me  tolerate  it  then,  would  make  me  stamp  it  under  foot  now ! 
[Great  applause.] 

I  suppose  I  am  called  upon  to  respect  the  slavery  of  Cuba, 
or  of  Brazil,  in  our  relations  with  those  countries  in  time  of 
peace  ;  but,  let  Cuba  become  involved  in  war  with  us,  or  sup- 
pose Brazil  at  your  throat,  would  you  have  me  be  so  very  care- 
ful of  the  slave  interests  of  those  countries  ?  Certainly  not ; 
and  I  tell  you  that  I  would  have  far  more  respect  for,  and  would 
show  more  forbearance  toward,  the  slaves  of  Cuba,  in  a  war 
with  us,  than  I  would  toward  the  slaves  of  any  rebel  to  his 
government,  from  Jeff.  Davis  down.  [Applause.]  And  I  tell 
you  another  truth,  that  no  man  who  has  an  honest  heart,  or  a 
natural  love  for  his  own  home,  his  own.  family,  and  of  that 
greater  blessing  for  which  he  loves  them  all,  his  country,  but 
must  entertain  the  same  sentiments.  Away,  then,  with  this  cant 
of  Abolitionism  !     It  is  only  a  sham,  an  empty  pretence. 

As  to  peace,  which  the  Bible  says  is  a  good  that  passeth  all 
understanding,  I  would  be  willing  to  endure  a  great  deal  to 
bring  about  a  true  and  lasting  peace ;  but  as  long  as  that  peo- 
ple stand  out  against  the  Union,  they  must  never  come  to  me, 
a  Union  man — a  man  having  no  other  religion  than  a  love  of 
Union — and  ask  me  to  withhold  a  blow  aimed  at  them  and 
theirs,  slavery  included. 

SLAVERY  THE  LOSER  BY  DISUNION^ 

Does  the  South  expect  the  people  of  the  North  to  be  so  craven 
that,  when  their  country  is  gone,  their  nationality  lost,  divided 
and  subject  to  war  in  all  the  generations  to  come,  they  will  be 
more  abjectly  servile  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe  ?  Do 
they  expect  that  when  they  have  made  a  foreign  country  of  the 
Korth,  it  will  be  more  forbearing  of  their  evil  than  the  rest  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  How  has  it  been  with  England  ?  do 
they  ever  get  runaway  negroes  from  her  ?  I  never  heard  of  but 
one  man  who  had  so  little  sense  as  to  go  to  Canada  to  recover 
runaway  slaves,  and  he  was  a  cousin  of  mine.  [Laughter.]  He 
laid  all  his  traps  well  to  catch  him,  and  walked  into  his  shop, 
where  his  "  boy  "  greeted  him  with,  "  Why,  God  bless  you ! 
Master  Charles,  how  is  you !  Sit  down  and  let  me  shave  you." 
He  knew  there  was  no  danger,  and  he  remained  there. 
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Is  tliere  any  slaveholder  who  does  not  know  that  every  Chris- 
tian nation  abhors  slavery,  and  that  it  will  protect  the  fugitive 
against  the  pursuer?  What  insanity,  therefore,  for  them  to 
think  of  making  a  foreign  nation  on  their  borders  !  As  long  as 
I  am  on  this  side  of  the  liner— and  I  came  here  to  be  on  this 
side,  although  I  could  have  flourished  down  there  as  well  as 
any  of  them — they  never  can  persuade  me  to  respect  their  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  that  pretended  foreign  country.  When 
my  native  State  becomes  foreign  to  me,  I  am  foreign  to  it ; 
whenever  it  becomes  a  foreign  enemy  to  my  State  of  Ohio,  I 
am  a  foreign  enemy  to  it,  and  to  every  man  in  it,  and  to  every 
interest  in  it,  and  especially  to  the  interest  of  slavery.  If  that 
be  Abolitionism,  make  the  most  of  it.  I  am  that  kind  of  (\ 
UnioQ  man,  [Voices  :  "  So  am  I,"  "  and  I,"  ''  and  I."]  And 
so  is  every  man  who  has  brains  and  heart,  I  don't  care  who  he 
is. 

THE   TYKANNT  OF  AN    AEISTOCRACY. 

Mr.  Anderson  then  briefly  sketched  the  domineering  course 
of  Southern  statesmen,  in  the  chain  of  compromises  by  which 
they  compelled  the  ISlorth  to  foster  their  peculiar  institution, 
and  to  give  them  the  controlling  influence  in  the  government. 
They  lived  by  these  compromises  only  so  long  as  they  served 
their  purposes,  when  they  discarded  them  and  demanded  new 
ones.  In  the  last  speech  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  to  the 
nation  on  retiring  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  her  representative 
said,  You  may  do  what  you  please,  but  you  can't  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  South  has  governed  this  country  sixty  out  of  the 
seventy-two  years  of  its  history.  Everything  indicates  tliat 
their  desiie  and  determination  was  to  rule,  and  ultimately  to 
govern  this  country  by  an  oligarchy. 

I  need  not,  in  this  discussion,  say  anything  about  our  repub- 
lican form  of  Government.  But  how  is  it  with  theirs  ?  It  is 
the  meanest  of  all  Governments.  I  know  there  are  people  in 
Ohio  who  talk  about  "  States  Rights,"  and  rights  based  upon 
slavery,  and  who  would  like  to  have  Jeff.  Davis'  dominions  ex- 
tended over  them  ;  but  I  want  to  know  if  the  facts  are  not 
these  :  that  the  wisest  writer  on  Government,  in  giving  the 
qualities  of  different  Governments,  describes  them  thus  :  "  The 
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strongest  form  of  Government  is  in  tbo  Monarchy ;  the  most 
honest,  the  Republic ;  the  most  cunning  and  most  selfish,  the 
Aristocracy  ?"  Whenever  you  give  to  a  few  men  special  priv- 
ileges— and  that  is  the  trouble  in  our  contest  with  the  slave 
States — they  are  seeking  special  privileges  in  regard  to  their 
slaves — when  you  give  to  any  man  an  advantage  in  railroad  or 
other  corporations,  they  will  take  more  special  care  of  that  in- 
terest than  of  any  other.  The  slave  States,  having  a  privileged 
property,  they  are  more  diligent  to  expand  it  and  seek  for  it 
protection,  than  men  owning  ordinary  property.  The  nobleman 
stands  by  his  badge  because  it  is  a  badge,  and  not  from  its  in- 
herent worth,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  special  privilege  which 
only  sixty  out  of  sixty  millions  can  wear. 

Does  every  man  not  know  that  the  most  fearful  tyrannies 
of  the  world  are  aristocracies  ?  There  is  no  tyranny  so  re- 
morseless as  this  very  form  of  government  now  seeking  to 
throttle  your  national  life.  I  have  made  some  observations  in 
regard  to  this  form  of  government,  having  been  twice  to  Europe, 
and  to  Asia  and  Africa  once.  I  have  suffered  a  little  in  the 
way  of  imprisonment ;  have  seen  considerable  of  the  workings 
of  absolute  government  in  Turkey,  Austria,  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  so  unmitigated  a 
despotism  as  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States.  There 
is  no  government  on  the  earth  that  has  the  power,  or  which  uses 
it  more  remorselessly  on  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
than  that  of  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  miserable  cable  of  villains  con- 
gregated at  Richmond.  For  months  and  months,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  rebellion,  there  was  no  freedom  to  oppose  those 
who  favored  it.  Look  at  the  vote  Texas  and  Louisiana  gave  for 
the  Union ;  but  what  became  of  those  thousands  of  Union  men  ? 
It  could  not  be  possible  they  were  all  honestly  converted  to 
secession.  No,  they  were  subjugated,  crushed  down  by  the 
reign  of  terror  which  then  existed,  and  has  continued  to  exist 
to  this  day. 

People  are  distressed  here  about  a  few  arrests  that  have  been 
made  by  the"  tyrant  Lincoln,"  and  about  not  allowing  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  ;  but  this  is  the  mild  restraint  of  a  few 
dangerous  traitors  for  a  brief  period.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  them.    How  is  it  down  vender?    There  is  no  State, 
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except  one,  I  believe,  which  has  not  dictated  to  the  farmer  what 
he  shall  sow,  and  plant,  and  reap.  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  you 
would  think  very  differently  of  your  Government  if  it  should 
forbid  your  planting  this  crop  or  that,  and  say  so  much  of  your 
grain  should  belong  to  the  Government ;  but  this  is  what  the 
new  and  better  government  of  the  South  is  doing.  And,  re- 
member, that  they  are  the  Democracy  of  the  country,  and  that 
those  who  arrogantly  call  themselves  Democrats  up  here  among 
you  sympathize  with  them,  that  they  may  once  more  unite  with 
them,  and  govern  the  country. 

THE   EACE    BETWEEN"   FREEDOM   AND   SLAVERY. 

The  result  of  the  contest  between  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  of  absolutism  amounts  to  simply  this  :  they  of  the  oligarch- 
ical persuasion  modestly  ask  our  people,  in  this  race,  to  be 
handicapped.  Excuse  my  illustration ;  I  always  try  to  com- 
pare everything  by  the  horse,  for  he  is  an  animal  I  am  extremely 
fond  of,  and  in  days  gone  by  was  familiar  with  racing  customs. 
"  Handicapping"  consists  in  equalizing  the  ability  of  horses 
about  to  run  a  race ;  that  is,  it  is  a  trick  by  which,  if  your  horse 
is  twice  as  fast  as  mine,  twice  as  much  weight  is  put  upon  him 
as  upon  mine.  Thus,  if  I  should  enter  a  mule  or  a  jackass 
against  your  fleet  horse,  the  game  would  be  to  put  but  a  few 
pounds  on  the  jackass,  and  a  hundred  pounds  on  your  swift 
courser,  so  as  to  enable  the  jackass  to  keep  up.  ]!!Tow,  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  plain  proposition  of 
these  Southern  people  is,  that  you  shall  let  down  the  education- 
al standard  of  the  North,  your  religion,  your  industry,  your 
enterprise,  your  democratic  principles,  your  freedom,  until  you 
shall  be  handicapped  to  the  rate  of  speed,  at  which  the  misbe- 
gotten, rickety,  blind  institution  of  slavery  can  travel.  [Great 
applause  and  laughter.]  Is  it  anything  else?  You  may  state 
the  subject,  and  argue  the  question  anew,  until  you  grow  gray, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  same — they  demand  that  you  shall  be 
handicapped  and  hamstrung  down  to  their  capacity  to  keep  even 
with  you,  that  the  minority  shall  always  be  equal  to  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  Anderson  then  referred  to  his  experiences  with  the  Iv.  G. 
C.'s  in  Texas,  in  which  they  boldly  admitted  that  this  was  the 
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nature  of  the  contest,  and  proclaimed  their  superior  qualifica- 
tions, and  their  determination  to  rule.  The  politicians  of  the 
South — the  leaders  in  the  rebellion — unblushingly  declare  that 
free  institutions  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Is  this  the 
principle  that  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  feel  themselves  bound 
to  sympathize  with,  and  are  these  the  men  whose  peculiar  rights 
they  ask  us  to  respect  ?  If  so,  and  they  are  ready  to  fight  and 
die  for  them,  as  they  declare  they  are,  the  sooner  they  die  the 
better,  but  let  it  be  by  hanging  !     [Applause.] 

THE  EIGHT  OF  THE  SOUTH  TO  GOVERN  THE  NOETH. 

The  speaker,  having  shown  by  the  history  of  events,  by  the 
uniform  conduct  of  the  South  toward  the  ISTorth,  and  by  the 
character  of  the  so-called  Confederate  Government,  their  dis- 
position to  rule,  and  to  make  the  Government  conform  to  their 
wishes,  proceeded  to  close  his  remarks  by  substantiating  his 
positions,  from  the  words  of  a  leading  Southern  author,  who 
wrote  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger^  and  who  was  indorsed 
by  the  conductors  of  the  Plantation^  the  only  Quarterly  of  the 
South,  in  which  his  article  was  republished  in  September,  1860. 
The  writer  says : 

"  A  contest  of  race  exists  at  present,  between  the  people  of 
this  Government.  The  postulate,  then,  now  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished is,  that  the  Southern  people  in  the  main — in  other  words 
the  representatwe  blood  of  the  South — comes  of  that  branch  of 
the  human  race  which,  at  this  time,  controls  all  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth."  "  That  stand-point  is  to  be  found,  and 
we  think  only  to  be  found,  in  the  ethnological  superiority  of  that 
race  to  which  the  Southern  people,  in  the  main,  belong,  their 
particular  capacity  for  executive  control  smd  ther  control  of  this 
particular  institution  of  slavery."  "  The  Puritans,  at  home, 
constituted,  as  a  class,  the  common  people  of  England.  '^'  ^*  ^ 
But,  so  little  of  that,  which  it  pleases  us  to  speak  of  as  executive 
capacity  did  they  possess,  that  after  the  death  of  Cromwell 
there  seemed  to  be  left  nothing  of  the  element  of  control  ; 

*  *  *  the  result  of  which  was  a  peaceful  relapse  of  the 
whole  people  into  their  former  subjection  to  the  !N"orman  rule." 
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Speaking  of  the  l^ortliern  people,  the  descendants  of  these 
Puritans,  the  writer  says : 

"  Being  inherently  destitute  of  capacity  for  control^  they  are 
unable  to  imbue  their  legislation  with  those  elements  which  com^ 
mand  obedience,  *  *  *  On  the  contrary,  the  Souths 
em  mind,  when  left  to  its  normal  w^orking,  is  disposed  to  quiet 
and  to  gentleness,  coming  to  conclusions  by  the  almost  instinct- 
ive application  of  the  simplest  rules;  yet,  when  roused  to 
action,  capable  of  almost  incredible  effort,  and  equal  to  the 
highest  flight  of  genius.  Naturally  generous.  Southerners  exer 
cise  much  forbearance,  till  the  question  of  honor  is  raised,  and 
then  they  rush  to  the  sword  ;  accustomed  to  enforce  obedience 
•when  it  is  due,  thej  readily  yield  it  when  their  position  and 
duty  require  it ;  fierce  and  fearless  in  a  contest,  yet  just,  gener- 
ous and  gentle  in  command,  they  possess  every  qualify  neces- 
sary to  rule  the  Northern  people.  *  *  The  Northern 
people  have  many  great  traits  of  character  and  intellect,  *  * 
still  they  require  control^  and  the  Southern  people  of  this  coun- 
try possess  the  capacity,  the  position  and  the  power  to  do  so,  if 
they  are  only  true  to  themselves." 

This  capacity  of  the  Southern  people  to  rule,  says  the  writer, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  "  the  Southern  States  were  settled  and 
governed,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Cromn^  immediately  by  and  under  the  direction  of  persons  be- 
longing to  tlie  blood  and  race  of  the  reigning  family,  and  be- 
longed to  that  stock  recognized  as  cavaliers,  who  were  the 
royalists  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  Southern  people  come 
of  that  race,  who,  to-day,  sit  upon  all  the  thrones  of  enliglitened 
Europe,  and  give  law  to  the  millions.  They  are  of  that  race 
who  have  established  law,  order,  and  government  over  the 
earth.  They  come  of  that  race  to  whom  law  and  order, 
obedience  and  command,  are  convertible  terms,  and  who  do 
command,  the  world  over,  whether  the  subject  be  African  or 
Caucasion,  Celt  or  Saxon." 

Now,  a  thought  or  two  and  I  will  close.  With  these  claims 
of  a  natural  right  of  race  and  blood  to  rule  the  people  of  the 
North,  they  have  what  ?  The  sympathy  of  that  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  North  calling  themseves  Democrats.  Is  this 
Democracy  ?    It  is  not  Democracy  of  better  days ;  it  is  not  the 
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Democracy  of  Jackson,  but  tlie  spurious  sentiment  of  Calhoun, 
wlio  stole  tlie  name  with  which  to  christen  his  own  anti-repub- 
lican notions. 

I  end  as  I  began.  This  contest  is  actual  war ;  it  is  a  conflict 
between  republican  freedom  and  the  assumption  of  an  oligarchy 
to  rule  over  us.  Shall  I  sympathize  with  them  ?  Shall  I  for- 
bear toward  them  ?  !Never  while  powder  will  inflame,  lead  be 
made  to  fly,  or  steel  to  cut.  I  would  as  soon  spare  an  adder's 
fangs.  You  call  this  cruelty?  It  is  the  cruelty  which  made 
martyrs  of  the  early  Christian  fathers ;  it  made  heroes  of  our 
Kevolutionary  fathers.  Sacrifice  ?  Sacrifice  everything  rather 
than  submit  yourselves  slaves.  Sufier  ?  Sufl'er  all,  rather  than 
descend  from  freedom  to  become  menials  and  serfs  to  heartless 
masters.  Others  may  do  differently,  but  I  shall  be  slow  to  be- 
lieve there  are  many  on  this  side  of  the  line  who  will  stand  out, 
in  action,  word,  or  sympathy,  when  they  understand  all  the 
truth,  for  the  oligarchy  of  the  South. 
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Geokge  Washington. — Isi  President, 

April  12,  1786,  to  Robert  Morris  : 

"  I  hopo  it  will  not  be  conceived,  from  these  observations, 
tbat  it  is  my  wish  to  hold  the  unhappy  people  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  letter  in  slavery.  I  can  only  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  living  who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do,  to  see  a  plan 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it." 

Sep.  9,  1786,  to  John  F.  Mercer , 

*'  I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstance  should 
compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being; 
ainong  my  lifst  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which 
slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished  by  law." 

To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  11th  December,  1796  : 

*'  Tiie  present  prices  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania  are  higher  than 
they  are  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  although  they  are  not  of 
superior  quality  ;  (amongj  other  reasons)  because  there  are  laws 
here  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which  neither  of  the 
two  States  above  mentioned  have  at  present,  but  which  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  they  must  liave,  and  at  a  period  not 
remote." 

The  5th  of  February,  1783,  Lafayette  writes : 

**  Now,  my  dear  General,  that  you  are  going  to  enjoy  some 
ease  and  quiet,  permit  me  to  propose  a  plan  to  you,  which 
might  become  greatly  beneficial  to  the  black  part  of  mankind. 
Let  us  unite  in  purchasing  a  small  estate,  where  we  may  try 
the  cxjporiment  to  free  the  negroes,  and  use  them  only  as  tea 


ants.  Such  an  example  as  joiirs  mi,2;lit  render  it  a  jrcneral 
practice;  and,  if  we  succeed  in  America,  I  will  cheerfully 
devote  a  pai-t  of  my  time  to  ren  ler  the  method  fashionable  in 
the  West  Indies.  If  it  be  a  wild  scheme,  I  bad  rather  be  mnd 
in  this  Avay,  than  to  be  thought  wise  in  the  other  task." — Cor' 
resjpondence  of  the  American  llcxoliition^  vol.  iii  ,  p.  547. 

To  tbis  letter  Washington  replies,  April  5tb,  1783  : 

"The  scheme,  my  dear  Marquis,  which  you  ])ropose  as  a 
precedent  to  encouiago  the  emancipation  of  the  black  people 
in  this  country  from  that  state  of  bondage  in  which  they  are 
held,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  your  heart. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  join  you  in  so  laudable  a  work,  but  will 
defer  going  into  a  detail  of  the  business  till  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you." — Sjparlcs^  Washington,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  414,  415. 

"  Mount  Yernon,  10th  May,  1786. 

"The  benevolence  of  your  heart,  my  dear  Marquis,  is  so  con- 
spicuous upon  all  occasions,  that  I  never  wonder  at  any  fresh 
proofs  of  it;  but  your  late  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  coh>ny 
of  Cayenne,  with  a  view  of  emancipating  the  slaves  on  it,  is  a 
generous  and  noble  proof  of  your  bumanity.  Would  to  God  a 
like  spirit  migbt  diffuse  itself  generally  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country  !  But  I  despair  of  seeing  it.  Some  pe- 
titions were  presented  to  the  Assembly,  at  its  last  session,  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  but  they  could  scarcely  obtain  a  read- 
ing. To  set  the  slaves  afloat  at  once  would,  I  really  believe,  be 
productive  of  much  inconvenience  and  mischief,  but  by  degrees 
it  certainly  might,  and  assuredly  ought  to  be  effected,  and  that, 
too,  by  legislative  authority." 


John  Adams. — ^d  President 
His  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  well  known; 
They  are  well  summed  up  in  the  language  of  a  letter  to  Robert 
I.  Evans,  June,  1819 : 

"  Every  measure  of  prudence,  therefore,  ought  to  be  assumed 
for  the  eventual  total  extirpation  of  slavery  from  the  United 
States. 

"  I  have,  through  my  whole  life,  held  the  practice  of  slavery 
in  such  abhorrence,  that  I  have  never  owned  a  negro  or  any 
other  slave ;  thous^h  I  have  lived  for  manv  vears  in  times  when 
the  practice  was  not  disgraceful ;  when  the  best  men  in  my 
vicinity  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  their  character ;  and 
when  it  has  cost  me  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  labor  and  sub- 


sistence  of  free  men,  which  I  might  have  saved  by  fhe  purchase 
of  negroes  at  times  when  they  were  very  cheap." —  Works  of 
John  Adams,  vol.  x.,  p.  380. 


Thomas  Jeffeeson. — Sd  President. 
From  Mr.  Jefferson^ s  Original  Draft  of  the  Declaration  of 

lndej)endencG, 

lie  has  waged  crnel  war  against  human  nahire  itself,  violating 
its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  dis- 
tant iieo]-)le  who  never  offended  him  ;  captivating  and  carrying 
them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable 
deatli  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare, 
the  opprobrium  of  Infidel  Powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Chris- 
tian King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market 
wheie  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  lie  has  prostituted  his 
negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or 
restrain  this  execrable  commerce. 

From  Mr,  Jefferson'' s  Minutes  of  Delates  in  17 TG,  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  jpublished  with  the  Madison 
Papers. 

The  clause,  too,  reprobating  the  enslaving  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa  was  struck  out,  in  compliance  to  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation 
of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  still  wished  to  continue  it. 
Our  northern  brethren,  also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  under 
those  censures ;  for,  though  their  people  have  very  few  slaves 
themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty  considerable  carriers  of 
them  to  others. 

1781.  From  Notes  on  Virginia. 

There  mnst,  doubtless,  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the  man- 
ners of  our  people,  produced  by  the  existence  of  slavery  among 
us.  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a 
perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions — the  most 
"unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  sub- 
missions on  the  other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to 
imitate  it;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the 
germ  of  ail  education  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  he 
is  learning  to  do  what  he  sees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could  find 
no  motive,  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  self-love,  for  restrain- 
ing the  intemperance  of  passion  towards  his  slave,  it  should 


always  be  a  sufficient  one  that  his  child  is  present.  But 
generally  it  is  not  sufficient.  The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks 
on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  vvrati],  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the 
circle  of  similar  slaves,  gives  a  L>ose  rein  to  the  worst  of 
passions ;  and,  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised  in 
tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities, 
the  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  restrain  his  manners  and 
morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances.  And  with  what 
execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one- 
half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other, 
transforms  those  into  despots,  and  these  into  enemies  ;  destroys 
the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor  patrice  of  tlie  other ; 
for  if  a  slave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must  be  any 
other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  labor 
for  another  ;  in  which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his 
nature  ;  contribute,  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endea- 
vors, to  the  evanish ment  of  the  human  race  ;  or  entail  his  own 
miserahle  condition  on  the  endless  generations  proceeding  from 
Lim.  With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  industry  also  is  des- 
troyed ;  for,  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man  will  labor  for  himself 
who  can  make  another  labor  for  him.  This  is  so  true,  that 
of  the  proprietois  of  slaves  a  very  small  proportion,  indeed,  are 
even  seen  to  labor.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be 
thought  secure,  when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis — a 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the 

fift  of  God  ?  that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ? 
ndeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  1  reflect  that  God 
is  just;  that  his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever  ;  that,  considering 
numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means,  only,  a  revolution  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among  possible 
events ;  that  it  may  become  probable  by  supernatural  interfer- 
ence !  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with 
us  in  such  a  contest.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  temperate  and  to 
pursue  this  subject  through  the  vaiious  considerations  of  policy, 
of  morals,  of  history,  natural  and  civil.  We  must  be  contented 
to  hope  they  will  force  their  way  into  every  one's  mind.  I 
think  a  cliange  already  perceptible,  since  the  origin  of  the 
present  Revolution.  The  spirit  of  the  master  is  abating,  that  of 
the  slave  rising  from  the  dust,  his  condition  mollifying,  the  way 
I  hope  preparing,  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven,  for  a  total 
emancipation ;  and  that  this  is  disposed,  in  the  order  of  events, 
to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  masters,  rather  than  by  their 
extirpation. 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  negro  : 

Whether  further  observation  will  or  will  not  verify  the  con- 


jecture,  that  nature  lias  been  less  bountiful  to  them  in  the  en- 
dowments of  the  head,  I  believe  that  in  those  of  the  heart  she 
will  be  found  to  have  done  them  justice.  That  disposition  to 
theft  with  which  they  have  been  branded,  must  be  ascribed  to 
their  situation,  and  not  to  any  depravity  of  the  moral  sense. 
The  man  in  whose  favor  no  laws  of  property  existed,  probably 
feels  himself  less  bound  to  respect  those  made  in  favor  of  others. 
When  arguing  for  ourselves,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental, 
that  laws,  to  be  just,  must  give*"  a  reciprocation  of  right ;  that 
without  this,  they  are  mere  arbitrary  rules  of  conduct,  founded 
in  force,  and  not  in  conscience  ;  and  it  is  a  problem  which  I 
give  the  master  to  solve,  whether  the  religious  precepts  against 
the  violation  of  property  were  not  framed  for  him  as  well  as  his 
slave?  And  whether  the  slave  may  not  as  justifiably  take  a 
little  from  one  who  has  taken  all  from  him,  as  he  may  slay  one 
who  would  slay  him  ?  That  a  change  in  the  relations  in  which 
a  man  is  placed  should  change  his  ideas  of  moral  right  or 
wrong,  is  neither  new  nor  peculiar  to  the  color  of  the  blacks. 
Homer  tells  us  it  was  so  2,G00  years  ago. 

Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day- 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away. 

But  the  slaves  of  which  Homer  speaks  were  whites.  iN'ot- 
withstanding  these  considerations,  which  must  weaken  their 
respect  for  the  laws  of  property,  we  find  among  them  numerous 
instances  of  the  most  rigid  integrity,  and  as  many  as  among 
their  better  instructed  masters,  of  benevolence,  gratitude,  and 
unshaken  fidelity.  The  opinion  that  they  are  inferior  in  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  imagination,  must  be  hazarded  with 
great  diffidence, 

1786.  To  a  Friend  in  France, 
"What  a  stupendous,  what  an  incomprehensible  machine  is 
man  !  wdio  can  endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and 
death  itself,  in  vindication  of  his  own  liberty,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment be  deaf  to  all  those  motives  whose  power  supported  him 
through  his  trial,  and  infl.ict  on  his  fellow-men  a  bondage,  one 
hour  of  which  is  fraught  with  more  misery  than  ages  of  that 
which  he  rose  in  rebellion  to  oppose.  But  wo  must  await,  with 
patience,  the  workings  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  hope 
that  that  is  preparing  the  deliverance  of  those  our  sufFei-ing 
brethren.  When  the  measure  of  their  tears  shall  be  full,  when 
their  groans  shall  have  involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness, 
doubtless  a  God  of  Justice  will  awaken  to  their  distress,  and, 
by  diffusing  light  and  liberality  among  ther  oppressors,  or  at 
length  by  his  exterminating  thunder,  manifest  his  attention  to 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  that  they  are  not  left  to  tho 
guidance  of  a  blind  fatality. 
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James  Madison. — itJi  President, 

From  Mr.  Madison'' s  Report  of  Debates  in  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, 

Mr.  Madison :  »We  liave  seen  the  mere  distinction  of  color 
made,  in  the  most  enlightened  period  of  time,  a  ground  of  the 
most  oppressive  dominion  ever  exercised  bj  man  ever  man. 

Mr.  Madison:  And,  in  the  third  place,  wlere  slavery  exists, 
the  republican  theory  becomes  still  more  fallacious. 

Mr.  madisok  thought  it  avrong  to  admit, 
in  the  constitution,  the  idea  iiiat  theiie 
could  be  peofertr  in  men. 

Mr,  Madison  to  Joseph  Jones. — [Extractl 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  28,  1780. 
Tours  of  the  18th  came  yesterday.  I  am  glad  to  fitid  the 
Legislature  persist  in  their  resolution  to  recruit  their  lino  of  the 
army  for  the  war;  though  without  deciding  on  tl)e  expediency 
of  tlie  mode  under  their  consideration,  would  it  not  be  as  w^ell 
to  liberate  and  make  soldiers  at  onco  of  the  blacks  themselves, 
as  to  make  them  instruments  for  enlisting  white  soldiers  ?  It 
would  certainly  be  more  consonant  with  the  principles  of 
liberty,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  contest  for 
liberty. 


James  Moneoe. — Zth  President, 

Flr.tr act  of  a  speech  from  Ex-Prendent  Monroe^  delivered  in, 
the  Virginia  State  Convention  for  altering  the  Constitution^ 
Nov,  2d,  1829. 

"  What  has  been  the  leading  spirit  of  this  State,  ever  since 
our  independence  was  obtained?  Siie  has  always  declared  her- 
self in  favor  of  the  equal  rights  of  man.  The  revolution  was 
conducted  on  that  principle.  Yet  there  was  at  that  time  a  slavish 
population  in  Yirginia.  "We  hold  it  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  revolution  found  it,  and  what  can  be  done  with  this  popu- 
lation ? 

"  Sir,  what  brought  us  together  in  the  revolutionary  war  ?  It 
was  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights.  Each  part  of  the  country 
encouraged  and  supported  every  other  part  of  it.     None  took 


advnntnge  of  flie  others'  distresses.  And  if  we  find  that  this 
evil  has  ])reyed  iij)on  the  vitals  of  the  Union,  and  has  been 
prejudicial  to  all  the  States  \vliei*e  it  lias  existed,  and  is  like- 
W)se  repugnant  to  their  several  State  Constitutions  and  Bills  of 
nights^  wliy  may  we  not  expect  that  \\\qj  will  unite  with  us  in 
accomplisiiing  its  removal  ?  If  we  make  the  attempt,  and  can- 
Dot  accomplish  it,  the  effect  will  at  least  be  to  abate  the  great 
number  of  petitions  and  memorials  which  are  continually  pour- 
ing  in  upon  the  Government.  Tliis  matter  is  before  the  na- 
tion, and  the  principles  and  consequences  involved  in  it  are 
of  the  highest  importance.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  selfpreser- 
vation  dem{;inds  of  us  union  in  our  cmiucil'?. 

*' What  was  the  origin  of  our  slave  jiopulation?  The  evil 
conjmenced  wdien  we  were  in  our  colonial  state,  but  acts  were 
passed  by  our  colonial  Legislature,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  more  slaves  inio  the  colony,  lliese  were  rejected  by  the 
Crown.  We  declared  our  independence,  and  the  prohibition 
of  a  further  in  portation  was  among  the  lirst  acts  of  State  sover- 
eignty, Yij-ginia  was  the  first  State  which  instructed  her  dele- 
gates to  declare  tiie  Colonies  independent.  Slie  braved  all 
dangers.  From  Quebec  to  Boston,  and  tVom  Boston  to  Savannah, 
Virginia  shed  the  blood  of  her  sons.  No  imputation,  then,  can 
be  cast  up«>n  her  in  this  matter.  She  did  all  that  was  in  her 
power  to  do,  to  ^jre^ent  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  to  miiiqate 
its  evilsJ' 


The  views  of  slavery  entertained  by  John  Quixcy  xIdams, 
6th  President  of '  the  U^nited  States,  are  too  familiar  to  be  quoted. 


This  Heading  from  the  Presidents  closes  with  the  Proclama- 
tions of  Gen.  Jackson,  7th  President,  inviting  the  negroes  of 
Louisiana  to  arms  in  1814. 

IIeadquatjtees,  Yth  Military  District,  ) 
Mobile,  Sept.  21,  1814.  f 

To  the  Free  Colored  Inhabitants  of  Louisiana, 

Through  a  mistaken  policy,  you  have  heretofore  been  de- 
prived of  a  participation  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  national 
rights  in  which  our  country  is  engaged.  This  no  longer  shall 
exist. 
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As  sons  of  freedom,  you  are  now  called  upon  to  defend  our 
most  inestimable  blessing.  As  Americans,  your  country  looks 
with  confidence  to  lier  adopted  children  for  a  valorous  support, 
as  a  faithful  return  for  the  advantages  enjoyed  under  her  mild 
and  equitable  government.  As  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers, 
you  are  summoned  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  the  Eagle, 
to  defend  all  which  is  dear  in  existence. 

Your  country,  although  calling  for  your  exertions,  does  not 
wish  you  to  engage  in  her  cause  without  amply  remunerating 
you  for  the  services  rendered.  Your  intelliijent  minds  are  not 
to  be  led  away  by  false  representations.  Your  love  of  honor 
would  cause  you  to  despise  the  man  who  should  attempt  to 
deceive  you.  In  the  sincerity  of  a  soldier  and  the  language  of 
truth  I  address  you. 

To  every  noble-hearted,  generous  freeman  of  color,  volunteer- 
ing to  seive  during  the  present  contest  with  Great  Britain,  and 
no  lunger,  there  will  be  paid  the  same  bounty,  in  money  and 
lands,  now  received  by  the  white  soldiers  of  the  United  States, 
viz.,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  in  money,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  The  non-commissioned  otfioers 
and  privates  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  same  monthly  pay  and 
daily  rations,  and  clothes,  furnished  to  any  American  soldier. 

On  enrolling  yourselves  in  companies,  the  Major- General 
commanding  will  select  officers  for  your  government  from  your 
white  fellow- citizens.  Your  non-commissioned  officers  will  be 
appointed  from  among  yourselves. 

Due  regaid  will  be  paid  to  the  feelings  of  freemen  and  sol- 
diers. Y^ou  will  not,  by  being  associated  with  white  men  in 
the  saUiC  corps,  be  exposed  to  improper  comparisons  or  unjust 
sarcasm.  As  a  distinct,  independent  battalion  or  regiment,  pur- 
suing the  path  of  glory,  you  will,  undivided,  receive  the  ap- 
plause and  gratitude  of  your  countrymen. 

To  assure  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions,  and  my  anx- 
iety to  engage  your  invaluable  services  to  our  country,  I  have 
communicated  my  wishes  to  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  who  is 
fully  informed  as  to  the  manner  of  enrolment,  and  will  give  you 
QYi:iy  necessary  information  on  the  subject  of  this  address. 

Andrew  Jackson",         ^ 
Major-Geneial  Commanding. 
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General  Jackson's  Addeess  to  the  "  Men  of  Color,"  on  the 
18tu  of  December,  1814,  at  New  Orleans. 

Soldiers :  From  the  shores  of  Mobile  I  collected  von  to  arms. 
I  invited  jou  to  share  the  perils  and  to  divide  the  glory  of  yonr 
white  con'ntrj^men.  I  expected  mnch  from  yon,  for  I  was  not 
nniiiformed  of  those  qnalitics  which  mnst  render  yon  so  formid- 
able to  an  invading  Ice.  I  knew  that  yon  conld  endnre  hnnger 
and  thirst,  and  all  the  hardships  of  war.  I  knew  that  yon  loved 
the  land  of  yonr  nativity,  and  that,  like  ourselves,  you  had  to 
defend  all  that  is  most  dear  to  man.  Bnt  you  surpass  my  hopes. 
1  havejoiwd  in  you^  ujiited  to  these  qualities^  that  nohle  enthu* 
sias7n  which  impels  to  great  deeds. 

Soldiers:  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  informed 
of  your  conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  and  the  voice  of  the 
representatives  of  the  American  nation  shall  applaud  yonr  valor, 
as  your  general  now  jn'aises  your  ardor.  Tiie  enemy  is  near: 
his  ''sails  cover  the  lakes:"  but  the  brave  are  united,  and  if  ho 
finds  us  contending  auiong  ourselves,  it  will  be  for  the  prize  of 
valor  and  fame,  its  noblest  reward. 

By  command,  Thos.  L.  Butler, 

Aid  de  Camp. 

(See  Niles'  Eegister,  Yol.  YII.,  p.  346.) 


A  Private  Letter  Written  hj  General  Jackson,  on  tho  1st  of 
May,  1833,  to  Bev.  A.  J.  Crawford. 

"  I  have  had  a  laborious  task  here  ;  but  nullification  is  dead, 
and  its  actors  and  courtiers  will  only  be  remembered  by  the 
people  to  be  execrated  fur  their  wicked  designs  to  sever  and 
destroy  the  only  good  government  on  the  globe,  and  that  pros- 
perity and  happiness  we  enjoy  over  every  other  portion  of  the 
world.  Haman's  gallows  ought  to  be  the  fate  of  all  such  am- 
bitious men,  who  would  involve  the  country  in  civil  war,  and 
all  tho  evils  in  its  train,  that  they  might  reign  and  ride  on  its 
whirlwinds,  and  direct  the  storm.  The  free  people  of  these 
United  States  have  spoken,  and  consigned  these  demagogues  to 
their  proper  doom.  Take  care  of  your  nullifiers  you  have 
amongst  you.  Let  them  meet  the  indignant  frowns  of  every 
man  who  loves  his  country.  The  tariff,  it  is  now  known,  was  a 
mere  pretext,  and  disunion  and  a  Southern  Confederacy  the 
real  object.  The  next  pretext  will  be  the  negro,  or  the  slavery- 
question." 
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WHAT   THE   FATHERS    THOUGHT   OF   THE 

BLACKS  AS  SLAVES,  AS  SOLDIERS, 

AND  AS   MEN. 

A  reading  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  "Washinp:toi\'s 
birtli-day  at  Lyceum  Hall,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  A    D.  1^^(33. 

An  address  to  the  Public,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
promoting]:  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  relief  of  free  ne- 
groes unlawfully  held  in  bondage. 

It  is  witii  peculiar  satisfaction  we  assure  the  friends  of  liu- 
manity,  that  in  prosecuting  the  desi<rn  of  our  association,  our 
endeavors  have  proved  successful,  far  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

Encoui'aged  by  this  success,  nnd  by  the  daily  progress  of  tliat 
luminous  and  benign  spirit  of  liberty  which  is  diM'usi ng  irs:,'lf 
throughout  the  world,  and  humbly  hoping  for  the  continuance 
of  the  divine  blessing  on  our  labors,  we  have  ventured  to  inuke 
an  important  addition  to  our  original  plan,  and  do  thei'elore 
earnestly  solicit  the  sa|)port  and  assistance  of  all  wlio  can  feel 
the  tender  emotions  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  or  lelish  the 
exalted  pleasure  of  benevolence. 

Slavery  is  such  an  atrocious  debasement  of  human  nature, 
that  its  very  extirpation,  if  not  |)erformed  with  solicitous  care, 
may  sometimes  open  a  source  of  serious  evil. 

The  unhappy  man,  who  has  loiig  been  treated  as  a  brute  ani- 
mal, too  frequently  sinks  beneatli  the  common  standard  of  the 
bunian  species.  The  galling  chains  that  bind  his  body,  do  also 
fetter  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  impair  the  social  affections 
of  his  heart.  Accustomed  to  move  like  a  mere  machine,  by 
the  will  of  a  master,  reflection  is  suspended;  he  has  n  >t  tiie 
power  of  choice,  and  reason  and  conscience  have  but  little  influ- 
ence over  his  conduct,  because  lie  is  chiefly  governed  l)y  the 
passion  of  fear.  He  is  poor  and  friendless,  perhaps  worn  out 
hy  extreme  labor,  age,  and  disease. 

Under  such  circumstances,  freedom  may  often  prove  a  mis- 
fortune to  himself,  and  prejudicial  to  society. 

Attention  to  en)ancipated  black  pet^ple,  it  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped,  will  become  a  branch  of  our  national  i)olice;  but  so  far 
us  we  contribute  to  promote  this  emancipation,  so  far  that  at- 
tention is  evidently  a  serious  duty  incumbent  on  us,  and 
which  we  mean  to  discharge  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  and 
abilities. 

To  instruct,  to  advise,  to  qualify  those  who  have  been  restored 
to  freedom,  for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  to 
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promote  in  thorn  linbits  of  industry,  to  furnish  tliem  with  em- 
ployments suitecf  to  their  a.>;o,  sox,  talents,  anl  otiier  circnra- 
statices,  and  to  procure  tlioir  cliillren  an  education  calculated 
for  their  future  situation  in  lifo'— these  are  the  iirua''.  (nirlines  of 
the  an!iexed  plan,  w'lic'i  we  have  ado;)ted,  and  which  \ve  con- 
ceive will  essentially  protnote  the  pnhlic  good,  and  the  ha[)pi- 
ness  of  these  our  hitherto  too  much  neglected  fellow-creatures. 
Signed,  by  order  of  the  Society, 

B.  Franeltn^,         i 
President, 
rhiladelphia,  November  9,  178D. 

The  last  public  act  of  Franklin's  life  was  the  signing,  aa  Pres- 
ident of  the  same  society,  of  the  following  memorial  to  Goa- 
gress.  The  society  was  as  old  as  1774 — the  first  of  the  kind  in 
the  country. 

"  The  memorial  respectfully  showeth, — 

"That,  from  a  rei^ard  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  an  associ- 
ation was  formed  several  years  since  in  this  State,  by  a  number  of 
lier  citizens,  of  vai'ious  reliuious  denominations,  for  promoting 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  for  the  relief  of  those  unlawl'ully 
held  in  bondage,  A.  just  and  acute  conception  of  the  true  prin-, 
ciples  of  liberty,  as  it  .si)i'ead  through  the  land,  produced  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers,  manv  friends  to  their  cause  and  a  leiiris- 
lative  co-oper.'Uion  with  their  views,  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  have  been  successfully  directed  to  the  re- 
lievinc/  from  bonda2;e  a  larij^e  number  of  their  fellow  crpatnres 
of  the  African  race.  They  have  also  the  satisfaction  to  observe 
that,  in  consequence  of  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  genuine 
liberty  which  is  generally  diffusing  its  beneficial  influence,  sim- 
ilar institutions  are  forming  at  home  and  abroad. 

"That  mankind  are  all  formed  by  the  same  Almiglity  Being, 
alike  objects  of  his  care,  and  equally  designed  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness,  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  to  believe, 
and  the  political  creed  of  Americans  fully  coincides  with  the 
position.  Your  memorialists,  particularly  engaged  in  attending 
to  the  distresses  arising  from  slaverj^,  believe  it  their  indispens- 
able duty  to  present  this  subject  to  your  notice.  They  have 
observed,  with  real  satisfaction,  that  many  important  and 
salutary  powers  arc  vested  in  you  for  ^  promoting  the  welfare 
and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;'  and  as  they  conceive  that  these  blessings  ought  right- 
fully to  be  administered,  without  distinction  of  color,  to  all  de- 
scriptions of  people,  so  they  indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasing 
expectation,  that  nothing  which  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the 
unhappy  objects  of  their  care,  will  be  either  omitted  or  delayed. 
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"From  a  perenasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the  por- 
tion, and  is  still  the  birthright  of  all  men ;  and  influenced  by 
the  strong  ties  of  hnraanity,  and  the  princi])les  of  their  institu- 
tion, your  memorialists  conceive  themselves  bound  to  use  all 
justifiable  endeavors  to  loosen  the  bands  of  slavery,  and  pro- 
mote a  general  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Under 
these  impressions,  they  earnestly  entreat  your  serious  attention 
to  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  counte- 
nance the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those  unhappy  men,  who, 
alone  in  this  land  of  freedom,  are  degraded  into  peipetual 
bondage,  and  who,  amidst  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  free- 
men, are  groaning  in  servile  subjection  ;  that  you  will  devise 
means  for  removing  this  inconsistency  from  the  character  of  the 
American  people  ;  that  you  will  promote  mercy  and  justice  to- 
wards this  distressed  race ;  and  that  you  will  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  discouraging  every  species 
of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men. 

"  Benj.  Feanklin,  President, 

«  Philadelphia,  February  3, 1790." 

(Annals  of  Congress,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119T.) 

Lafayette  said,  "  I  would  never  have  drawn  my  sword  in  the 
cause  of  America,  could  I  have  conceived  that  thereby  I  was 
founding  a  land  of  Slavery." 

In  his  letter  to  John  Adams  in  1786,  occur  these  w^ords : 

"In  the  cause  of  my  black  brethren,  I  feel  myself  warmly 
interested,  and  most  decidedly  side,  so  far  as  respects  them, 
against  the  white  part  of  mankind.  Whatever  be  the  com- 
plexion of  the  enslaved,  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion;  alter  the 
complexion  of  the  crime  which  the  enslaver  commits — a  crime 
much  blacker  than  any  African  face.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
great  anxiety  and  concern,  to  find  that  this  trade  is  sometimes 
perpetrated  under  the  flag  of  liberty,  our  dear  and  noble  stripes, 
to  which  virtue  and  glory  have  been  constant  standard-bearers." 
— Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams^  vol,  viii.,  p.  376. 

John  Randolph's  will  contains  these  words : 

"  I  give  to  my  slaves  their  freedom,  to  which  my  conscience 
tells  me  they  are  justly  entitled.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  me,  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  inherited  them,  and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  have  prevented  my  emancipating  them  in  my 
lifetime,  which  it  is  my  full  intention  to  do,  in  case  I  can  ac- 
complish it." 

The  Virginia  State  Convention  of  1774,  resolved  that 

For  the  most  trifling  reasons,  and  sometimes  for  no  conceivtV 
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ble  reasons  at  all,  his  Majesty  lias  rejected  laws  of  tlie  most 
salntar}^  tendency.  The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the 
greatest  object  of  desire  in  tlese  colonies  where  it  was  intro- 
duced in  their  infant  state.  But,  previous  to  the  enfranciiise- 
ment  of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  further 
importations  from  Africa.  Yet  our  repeated  attenipfs  to  effect 
this  by  prohil>iiions,  and  by  imposing  duties  which  might 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been  liitherto  defeated  by  his 
Majesty's  negative;  thus  preferring  the  immediate  advantages 
of  a  ftw  African  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can  States,  and  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded 
by  this  infamous  practice. 

John  Jay,  1st  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  writes, 
■while  minister  to  Spain,  of  the  abolition  of  slavery: 

"  Till  America  comes  into  this  measure,  her  prnyers  to 
Heaven  will  be  impious.  This  is  a  strong  expression,  but  1  be- 
lieve it  is  just.  I  believe  that  God  governs  the  world,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  maxim  in  His,  as  in  our  com'ts,  that  those  who 
ask  for  equity  ought  to  do  equity." 

Eoger  B.  Taney,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  called  npon,  in  1819,  to  defend  Rev.  Jacob  Gruber, 
a  minister  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  who  was  tried  in  the  Frederick  County  Court, 
Maryland,  for  "  attempting  to  excite  insubordination  and  insur- 
rection among  slaves,"  by  preaching  a  sermon  in  wdiich  he  set 
forth  the  evils  of  slavery  and  the  duties  of  masters.  In  his  ar- 
gument,  Mr.  Taney  said  ; 

^'Mr.  Gruber  did  quote  the  language  of  our  great  act  of 
!N^ational  Independence,  and  insisted  on  the  principles  contained 
in  that  venerated  instrument.  He  did  rebuke  those  masters 
•who,  in  the  exercise  of  power,  are  deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity; 
and  he  warned  them  of  the  evils  they  might  bring  upon  them- 
selves. He  did  speak  with  abhorrence  of  those  reptiles  who 
live  by  trading  in  human  flesh,  and  enrich  themselves  by  tear- 
ing the  husband  from  the  wife,  the  infant  from  the  bosom  of  the 
mother ;  and  this  I  am  instructed  was  the  head  and  front  of  his 
ofiending.  Shall  I  content  myself  with  saying  he  bad  a  right 
to  do  this  ?  that  there  is  no  law  to  punish  him  ?  So  far  is  he 
from  being  the  object  of  punishment  in  any  form  of  proceedings, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  the  same  principles,  and  to 
use,  if  necessary,  the  same  language  here  in  the  temple  of  jus- 
tice, and  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  the  ministers  of  the 
law.    A  hard  necessity,  indeed,  compels  us  to  endure  the  evils 
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of  slnvery  for  a  time.  It  was  imposed  upon  ns  by  another 
nation,  while  we  were  yet  in  a  state  of  colonial  vassalaii,e.  It 
cannot  be  easily  orsnddenly  removed.  Yet  while  it  continues, 
it  is  a  hlot  on  our  national  character,  and  every  real  lover  of 
freedom  conlidently  hopes  that  it  will  be  etiectually,  thongh  it 
will  be  graduall}^  wiped  away;  and  earnestly  looks  for  the 
means  by  which  this  necessary  object  may  be  best  attained. 
And  until  it  shall  be  accomplished,  until  the  time  shall  coirio 
when  we  can  point,  without  a  blush,  to  the  language  held  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  every  friend  of  humanity  will 
seek  to  lighten  the  galling  chain  of  slavery,  and  better,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  slave.  Such 
was  Mr.  Gruber's  object  in  that  part  of  his  sermon  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking.  Those  who  have  complained  of  him,  and 
reproached  him,  will  not  tind  it  easy  to  answer  him  ;  unless  com- 
plaints, reproaches,  and  persecution  shall  be  considered  au 
answer." 

Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  to  an  American  Tory,  in  177-1 : 

"  The  fundamental  source  of  all  your  errors,  sophisms,  and 
false  reasonings,  is  a  total  ignorance  of  the  natural  rigiits  of 
mankind— were  you  once  to  become  acquainted  with  these,  you 
could  never  entertain  a  thought  that  all  men  are  not  by  narure 
entitled  to  equal  privileges.  You  would  be  convinced  that 
natural  liberty  is  a  gift  of  a  beneficent  Creator  to  the  wholo 
human  race;  and  that  civil  liberty  is  founded  on  that." 

And  to  John  Jay: 

*'  Headquarters,  March  14,  177D. 
"  To  John  Jay  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — Col.  Laurens,  who  will  have  the  honor  of  deliv- 
ering you  this  lelter,  is  on  his  way  to  South  Carolina,  on  a  pro- 
ject which  1  think,  from  the  present  state  of  affairs  there,  is  a 
very  good  one  and  deserves  every  kind  of  support  and  encou- 
ragement. This  is,  to  raise  two,  three,  or  four  battalions  of 
negioes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government  of  that  State,  by 
contributions  from  the  owners,  in  proportion  to  the  number  they 
possess.  If  you  should  think  proper  to  enter  into  the  subject 
witli  him,  he  will  give  you  a  detail  of  his  plan.  He  wishei  to 
have  it  recommended  by  Congress  to  the  State;  and,  as  an  in- 
ducement, that  they  should  engage  to  take  these  battalions  into 
Continental  pay. 

**  It  appears  to  me,  that  an  expedient  of  this  kind  in  the 
present  state  of  Southern  affairs,  is  the  most  rational  that  can  be 
adopted,  and  promises  very  important  advantages.  Indeed,  I 
hardly  see  how  a  sufficient  force  can  be  collected  in  that  quar- 
ter without  it;  and  the  enemy's  operations  there  are  growing 
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infinitely  more  serious  and  formidable.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  negroes  will  make  very  excellent  soldiers 
with  proper  management ;  and  I  will  venture  to  pronounce, 
that  they  cannot  be  put  into  better  hands  than  those  of  Mr. 
Laurens.  He  has  all  the  zeal,  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  every 
other  qualification  necessary  to  succeed  in  such  an  undertaking. 
It  is  a  maxim  with  some  great  military  judges,  that,  with  sens- 
ible officers,  soldiers  can  hardly  be  too  stupid ;  and,  on  this 
principle,  it  is  thought  that  the  Russians  would  make  the  best 
troops  in  the  world,  if  they  were  under  other  ofiicers  than  their 
own.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  among  the  number  who  maintain 
this  doctrine,  and  has  a  very  emphatic  saying  on  the  occasion, 
which  I  do  not  exactly  recollect.  I  mention  this,  because  I  hear 
it  frequently  objected  to  the  schenae  of  embodying  negroes,  that 
they  are  too  stupid  to  make  soldiers.  This  is  so  far  from  appearing 
to  me  a  valid  objection,  that  I  think  their  want  of  cultivation 
(for  their  natural  faculties  are  probably  as  good  as  ours),  joined 
to  that  habit  of  subordination  which  they  acquire  from  a  life  of 
servitude,  will  make  them  sooner  become  soldiers  than  our 
white  inhabitants.  Let  ofiicers  be  men  of  sense  and  sentiment; 
and  the  nearer  the  soldiers  approach  to  machines,  perhaps  the 
better. 

"  I  foresee  that  this  project  will  have  to  combat  much  oppo- 
sition from  prejudice  and  self-interest.  The  contempt  we  have 
been  taught  to  entertain  for  the  blacks  makes  us  fancy  many 
things  that  are  founded  neither  in  reason  nor  experience ;  and 
an  unwillingness  to  part  with  property  of  so  valuable  a  kind 
will  furnish  a  thousand  arguments  to  show  the  impracticability 
or  pernicious  tendency  of  a  scheme  which  requires  such  a  sac- 
rifice. But  it  should  be  considered,  that,  if  we  do  not  make  use 
of  them  in  this  way,  the  enemy  probably  will ;  and  that  the 
best  way  to  counteract  the  temptations  they  will  hold  out  will 
be  to  ofier  them  ourselves.  An  essential  part  of  the  plan  is  to  give 
them  their  freedom  with  their  muskets.  This  will  secure  their 
fidelity,  animate  their  courage,  and,  I  believe,  will  have  a  good 
effect  upon  those  who  remain,  by  opening  a  door  to  their  eman- 
cipation. This  circumstance,  I  confess,  has  no  small  weight  in 
inducing  me  to  wish  the  success  of  the  project;  for  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  true  policy,  equally  interest  me  in  favor  of 
this  unfortunate  class  of  men. 

"  With  the  truest  respect  and  esteem, 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obed*t  serv't, 

"  Alex.  Hamilton." 

A  single  passage  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  History,  will  give  a 
succinct  and  clear  account  of  the  condition  of  the  army,  in  re- 
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spect  to  colored  soldiers,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Banker 
Hill: 

"  Nor  should  history  forget  to  record,  that  as  in  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  so  also  in  this  gallant  band,  the  free  negroes  of  the 
Colony  had  their  representatives.  For  the  right  of  free  negroes 
to  bear  arms  in  the  public  defence  was,  at  that  day,  as  little 
disputed  in  New  England  as  their  other  rights.  They  took 
their  place,  not  in  a  separate  corps,  but  in  the  ranks  with  the 
white  man  ;  and  their  names  may  be  read  on  the  pension  rolls 
of  the  country,  side  by  side  with  those  of  other  soldiers  of  the 
devolution." 

Mr.  Everett  has  described  Peter  Salem,  a  black  man,  and 
once  a  slave,  as  having  been  among  the  most  prominent  and 
meritorious  characters  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  Indeed, 
the  historical  painting  of  that  scene,  by  Col.  Trumbull,  an  eye- 
witness, done  in  1785,  gives  Peter  Salem,  with  other  black 
patriots,  a  conspicuous  place.  One  of  the  latter  is  thus  com- 
memorated : 

"  To  the  Honor  (Me  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay: 

"  The  subscribers  beg  leave  to  report  to  your  Honorable 
House  (which  we  do  in  justice  to  the  character  of  so  brave  a 
man),  that,  under  our  own  observation,  we  declare  that  a  negro 
man,  called  Salem  Poor,  of  Col.  Frye's  regiment,  Capt.  Ames' 
company,  in  the  late  battle  at  Charlestown,  behaved  like  an 
experienced  officer,  as  well  as  an  excellent  soldier.  To  set  forth 
particulars  of  his  conduct  would  be  tedious.  We  would  beg 
leave  to  say,  in  the  person  of  this  said  negro,  centres  a  brave 
and  gallant  soldier.  The  reward  due  to  so  great  and  distin- 
guished a  character,  we  submit  to  the  Congress. 

"  JoNA.  Brewer,  Col. 

Thomas  Nixon,  Lt.  Col. 

Wm.  Presoott,  Col. 
\  Ephm.  Corey,  Lieut. 

Joseph  Baker,  Lieut. 

Jonas  Bichardson,  Capt. 

Eliphalet  Bodwell,  Segt. 

JosiAH  Foster,  Lieut. 

Ebenr.  Yarnum,  2d  Lieut. 

Wm.  Hudson  Ballard,  Capt. 

William  Smith,  Capt. 

John  Morton,  Sergt.  [7] 

Lieut.  Richard  Welsh. 
"  Oambridoe,  Dec.  5,  1755. 
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*^  In  Council,  Dec.  21, 1775. — Eead,  and  sent  down. 

"  Perez  Mortoi^, 

"  Dep'y  Sec'y." 

Patrick  Henry  was  the  leading  opponent,  in  America,  of  the 
adoption  of  our  present  Constitution,  In  a  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ratifying  or  rejecting  it  in  the  Virginia  State  Conven- 
tion, he  used,  in  opposing  it,  these  strangely  prophetic  words — 
with  which  the  reading  from  the  Fathers  closes : 

"  Among  ten  thousand  implied  powers  which  they  may  as- 
eume,  they  may,  if  we  be  engaged  in  war,  liberate  every  one  of 
your  slaves,  if  they  please.  And  this  must  and  will  be  done  by 
men,  a  majority  of  whom  have  not  a  common  interest  with  you. 
They  will,  therefore,  have  no  feeling  for  your  interest.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  said  here,  that  the  great  object  of  a  National 
Government  was  national  defence.  If  you  give  power  to  the 
General  Government  to  provide  for  the  general  defence,  the 
moans  must  be  commensurate  to  the  end.  AH  the  means  in 
the  possession  of  the  people  must  be  given  to  the  Government 
which  is  intrusted  with  the  public  defence.  In  this  State  there 
are  236,000  blacks,  and  there  are  many  in  several  other  States  ; 
but  there  are  few  or  none  in  the  Northern  States.  May  Con- 
gres  not  say  that  every  hlack  man  must  fight  f  Did  we  not  see 
a  little  of  this  last  war  ?  We  were  not  so  hard  pushed  as  to 
make  emancipation  general :  but  acts  of  Assembly  passed,  that 
every  slave  who  would  go  the  Army  should  be  free.  Another 
thing  will  contribute  to  bring  this  event  about :  slavery  is  de- 
tested— we  feel  its  fatal  eifects — we  deplore  it  with  all  the  pity 
of  humanity.  Let  all  these  considerations,  at  some  future 
period,  press  with  full  force  on  the  minds  of  Congress.  Let 
that  humanity  which  I  trnst  will  distinguish  America,  and  the 
necessity  of  national  defence — let  all  these  things  operate  on 
their  minds ;  they  will  search  that  paper,  and  see  if  they  have 
power  of  manumission.  And  have  they  not,  sir  ?  Have  they 
not  power  to  provide  for  the  general  defence  and  welfare  ?  May 
they  not  think  that  these  call  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  ?  May 
not  they  pronounce  all  slaves  free,  and  will  they  not  be  war- 
ranted by  that  power?  There  is  no  ambiguous  implication  or 
logical  deduction.  The  paper  speaks  to  the  point.  They  iiave 
the  power,  in  clear,  unequivocal  terms,  and  will  clearly  and 
certainly  exercise  it." 
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„(S{n  cinigeg  bcutfd^e^SSatcrlanb!"  —  S3ei  toeld^em  5)eut[c^cn,  tudre  er 
au(^  noc^  fo  tte[  in  ba§  ©etriebe  fel'bifc^en  (Btrefcen^  »erfun!en,  irdre  er  ben 
©rinnerungcn  on  baS  Sanb  feiner  ©eburt  nod^  fo  feljr  cntfrembet,  errtjecft 
ni^t  biefe3  2Bort  freubigc=h)e^mut^ige  Gmpfinbungcn  ?  Gin  einigei^,  freicio, 
ftarfcg  SSaterlanb,  auf  beffen  j^Iagge  feinc  So^ne  in  ben  fernften  SSelU 
gegenben  mit  Stolj  »ermei(en  fonnten,  bejfen  ®r6§e  nnb  Stnfe^cn  jebem 
2)eut[c^en  aud^  in  ber  ^^rembe  bie  ^opic^e  Slc^tung  fid^ern  iriirbe,  beren  bet 
Gngldnbcr  ober  ber  ^^ranjofe  fic^  erfrcut :  —  cin  [old^e^  cinige^,  freie^ 
QSaterlanb  ^atber^eut[d)e  nie  ge^abt;  eg  i[t  ber ©egcnftanb feiner 2Bun[(^ 
unb  Sc^nfud^t  geblieben.  Unb  nirgcnb^  tjermi^t  er  e^  bitterer,  fd^merg- 
lid^er,  all  luenn  cr  bei  etncm  fremben  2Sol!e  eine  c^eimati^  fuc^t.  ^n  ber 
grembe  erft  crfc^lie^t  fic^  i(;m  bieGv!enntni^,  n^ie  »iel  jebem  (^injelnen  hai 
SSetDu^tfein  inertly  ift,  ciner  gro^en  unb  ftarfen  Station  anjugelporen. 

3n  5lmerifa  finb  9)HtIionfn  uon  2)eutfc^en  biefel  23ett)u^tfein§  t^eil* 
^aftig  gcmorbett.  2Rit  Stolj  unb  ^yreube  l^^aben  fve  fic^  beutfc^e  51  uteris 
!aner  genannt.  S)ie  3w9^i^^eT^iJ^"ST^"^9<^«  ^"  bag  Sanb  ifjrer  .^inb^eit 
Ileb  unb  luert^  l;altenb,  ^aben  fic  boc^  ba6  Sanb  iljrer  SBa^l  aU  i^tc 
cigcntU<^c  ^dmatl),  aI6  bag  33aterlanb  il;rer  ^inber  lieben  gelernt.  (So 
gebcn!t  ber  3}lann  gem  mit  9fiul)rung  feineg  ^inbertebeng  im  (Sltcrn^aufe, 
njd(;renb  boi^  fein  2Befen,  5)cn!en  unb  (§m:pfinbcn  in  bem  ^eimtuefen  mtxc 
geln,  bag  cr  fic^  unb  bem  SBcibe  feiner  2Sa^I  begriinbet  l)at  SBol^I  f^ahtn 
biele  fDeutfd^e  einc  9?ei^e  oon  3a^ren  baju  Qchxandjt,  um  fid^-mit  i^rem 
3)€n!en  unb  Streben  auf  amerifanif(^em  Soben  anjumurjcln;  too:^l  i^aben 
Diele  t)on  i^nen  fic^  erft  nacf)  mand^en  bittern  Gnttdufc^ungen  unb  ^crger^ 
niffen  in  bie  ceranberten  2ebeng»cr^dltniffe  eingeujo^nt.  Qlber  felbft  untet 
biefctt  giebt  eg  nur  SBenige,  bie  nid)t  in  oiel  Ijo^erem  ©rabe  Slmerifanet 
toaren,  aU  fic  felbft  eg  glauben.  Sie  erfaljren  eg  erft,  menu  dn  93efud^  in 
{Ijrem  ©eburtglanbc  i^jnen  bag  gan^e  f^merjlid^c  Glenb  unb  bie  5dmmcts 
Ii(^!cit  ber  beutfi^en  B^i-riffenljeit  unb  ^Icinftaaterei  bor  Slugen  fii(>rt.  — 
2)ann  fc^\uinbet  ifire  5(meri!amiibigfeit  rafc^  ba^in,  unb  fie,  bie  fi^  ijiel* 
leic^t  ©liid  baju  gen)finf(^t  (patten,  ein  £anb  gu  »erlaffen,  mit  beffen  6itten 
unb  ©ebrau^en  fte  in  fo  bitterm  .gabcr  gelebt,  nennen  fic^  bann  gem  unb 
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mit  <5to(5  5lmert!aner.  Sie  crfennen,  toa§  b{c  gro^c  SUlaffe  bet  beut[(^cn 
5ltnerifaner  aud^  ol^ne  fold^c  ^robc  erfafiren  ^at,  ba^  e§  eine  @f)re  unb 
I^cube  {ft,  5il^ci(  einc§  gro^en,  md^tigen  Staatsiuefcnl  gu  feiti,  an  beffen 
O'tagge  fid^  uberall,  trol^in  fie  brtngt,  b{e  SSorftellung  fnu^ft,  ba^  flc  cin 
fid^erer  Sd^u|  unb  Sditrm  fiir  jeben  Qlngcljorigen  ber  Station  ijl. 

5R{d^t  urn  burger  cine§  einjelnen  <Staat^  ober  etner  Stabt  gu  n?erbcn, 
tamen  S)eutfd^c  l^ieljer ;  nid^t  S^lehj^^orfer,  SBiSconjiner,  SJlipuricr  obet 
SJlaffad^ufcttfer  itjollten  fic  fein,  fonbcrn  93urger  ber  gro^en,  iiber  einen 
ganjen  2BeItt|)eU  fld^  er[trec!enbcn  Otepubli!,  ^mert!aner.  2)cr  S3unbe§2 
JRepubli!  ber  SSeteinigtcn  Staaten  Ijnben  fie  ben  Siirgercib  geleiftet, 
tii^t  bem  <Btaait,  in  tocld^em  fie,  meiften^  burd?  [e^r  gufdllige  Umftdnbc 
ueranlajt,  if)ren  2BDl)nfi|  aufgefc^Ingen  ^aben»  d^  »erbinben  fid^  fiir  ben 
beutf^en  5lmcrt!aner  !etne  tfjeuere  Hinbl^eit^sUebertieferungen  mit  ben 
3?anien  ber  eingelnen  gum  gro^en  ^reiftaatcnbunbe  ge'^orenben  Staaten. 
S)ie  Sonbergefc^id^te  biefer  Staakn  'i)at  fiir  i^n  !einen  6inn  unb  2Bcrt^ ; 
■ —  Sonberpatrioti^mug,  mie  ber  in  ben  beutfd^en  ^ieinftaaten  l^errfc^enbe, 
erf(^eint  bei  bem  beutfc^en  5(meri!aner  aU  eine  Icic^erlic^e  ^Rad^dfferei  unb 
mati^t  niemalS  ben  (^inbrud  ber  Q(ufric:^tig!eit.  ^elbft  ba,  njo  eigenti^iinu 
Ud)c  SSerl^ciltniffe  ben  beutfd^en  2lmeri!anern  bie  ^lufgabe  gugetoiefen 
^aben,  aU  beftimmenbeS  (Element  fiir  bie  Buftdnbe  eine0  eingelnen  StaaU& 
ttufjutreten,  luie  in  2)iiffouri,  mac^t  flc^  i'^r  Sinflu^  gunad^ft  nnb  »or  alien 
^ingen  in  ber  Steigerung  be§  national  en  23elt>u^tfeing  geltenb.  —  33ei 
bem  geborcnen  Qlm^rifaner  !ann  fid}  bie  2lbtrunnig!eit  t)om  nationalen 
SBefen,  iuenn  nic^t  red^tfertigen,  n^enigfteng  crlldren  laffen.  giir  i^n 
ntog  ber  befonbere  Staat,  in  bem  er  geboren  ift/  eine  fo  grojae  Summe  »on 
^^crjensbejieljungen,  3^eigungen  unb  2Biinfd}cn  umfaffen,  ba^  baburc^  ba5 
©cffii^l  ber  B^f^^i^s^S^^Srigfeit  mit  einer  gro^en  ^Rationalgefammt^eit 
ijcrtoifc^t  n)irb.  2)er  geborene  Slmerifaner,  befonberg  berjenige,  ber  bem 
tegen  ©etriebe  bei  (frmerb^lebena  in  ben  bic^ter  becolferten  freien  Staaten 
fern  geblieben  ift,  fann  unb  mag  ben  33egriff  eineg  „engeren  SSaterlanbeg" 
fenncn,  toic  in  S)eutfd^lanb  ber  ^reu|e,  S9aier,  6(^njabe  ober  Oeftreid^er 
unb  n^enn  er  il;m  bie^ntereffen,  bie  (5^re  unb©r5fe  ber  01atiDnalgcfammts 
^cit  unterorbnet,  fo  ift  ba^  fc^r  beftagenSnjertl^,  aber  eg  ift  menigfteng  be^ 
{;reiflid().  Slber  ber  beutf  c^e  %mexitantx  ^at  ^ier  fein  „engere§  SSatcr- 
lanb^  gefuc^t,  fonbern  ein  grof  e0,  einigeg  unb  freie§  SSaterlanb.  SRur  ein 
fold^e^  fonnte  er  tocrfte^en,  nur  cinem  fold^en  l^at  er  ftd^  burd^  einen  frei= 
mlUig  gcleifteten  Streue^Sib  uerBunben.  S)er  geborene  2lmeri!aner  ift  nie 
baram  ^efragt  trorbcn,  ob  cr  S5iirger  ber  SScr.  Staaten  fein  hJoUe;  ber 
beutfd^e  Slmerif ancr  :^at  fie  au§  freien  (©tiiden  ju  feincr  «§cimat^  eriud^lt, 
nnb  i^n  fniipfcn  baran  ftar!e  93anbe  ber  Wic^t,  al§  ben  Singeborenen* 

(Sett  jmei  ^ia'^ven  befinbet  fid^  bie  Sf^epublif  im  ,^ampfe  mit  einer  Q(ufs 
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riil^rcrpartci,  ircl^e  bie  baucrnbe  Sertritmmerung  bcr  gro^en  Elation  crftrebt, 
5U  bereii  Slngel^iorigen  bie  beutfd^en  ^merifaner  burd^  ifjrcn  93urgcreib  ges 
morben  finb.  2Benn  ein  2)eutfc^er  fo  pflid^toergcfyen  fein  moUte ,  um  fic^ 
nid^t  burd)  ben  2;reue  =  Gib,  ben  er  bem  93unbe  gcfd^troren  ^at,  binben  ^u 
laffen,  —  !ann  cr,  feiite^  jerriffenen  ^eimat|)lanbeg  cingeben!,  o^ne  ben 
ttefl'ten  *3ib[d)cu  bcm  S3emuben  ber  3et[t6rung  einer  ^Zationaleinljcit  ju? 
fcbauen,  beren  })o\)ex ,  unfcbd^barer  5Bertb  ibnt  burd^  bie  Q(n[(^auung  beg 
©egenfa^ea  gmifd^en  feinem  aften  unb  feinem  neuen  33aterlanbc  [o  flat  gc^ 
morben  i[t?  3R\i^  ex,  ber  e^  an  jtcb  felbft  erfafjren  l^at,  mic  gcrftorenb  bie 
nationalc  Uneinigfeit  unb  Dbnmac^t  auf  bie  :^er[Dnlid^[ten  ^ntereffcn  aUer 
©ingelnen  tvixit,  nic^t  jeben,  [elbft  ben  bod^ften  $rei§  fiir  bie  S9emaf)rung 
unb  @r:^altung  ber  9lationaIcinbeit  geting  acbten?  SCelc^e  Bwftanbe  irurbc 
ein  fleinmutbigeg  ©ingeben  auf  ba^  Segcbren  ber  Qtufriif)rer  crjeugen!  ^n 
eine  Xrennung  ujidigenb,  miirbcn  bie  fveien  (Staaten  ber  Union  gu  eincm 
langen  fd)ma{en  fianbj'treifen,  einem  gmeiten  (^anaba,  einer  3JJad^t  brittcn 
9tange§  (;erabi'infen.  ^^r  Slnfeben,  i^re  (B'i)xc  unb  "iStadjt  Waxen  fiir  imnter 
babin.  Unb  ba^  mdrc  nic^t  2(Ueg.  ?Qon  einem  Ucbermfitbtgen,  fetnblid^  ge* 
finnten,  burc^  einc  ebrgeijigeSlriftofratie  bcberrfcbten  SRad^bartJolfe  nur  burd? 
matbematifd)e  Sinien  gctrennt,  njiivbcn  fie  gu  ibrem  6c^u|  eine  gro^c  ftes 
^enbe  5(rmec  unb  an  ber  ©ren^c  eine  lange  SlZaut^linie  ju  erbalten  l)dbiin, 
^a  e§  an  Umtrieben  unb  Otu^eftorungen,  wcranla^t  burcb  ben  Siiben,  nics 
ntalg  feblen  it>urbe,  ntiirbe  bie  ^^^olijei  in  dbnli(ber  3Ceife  roie  in  ^eutfc^Ianb 
ein  politifcbeS  ^nftitut  merben.  SSalb  genug  miirbc  fti^  eine  „ftar!c  3Regie= 
rung"  aU  eine  burc^  fDrtrt)d{;renben  ilrieg^juftanb  gebotene  9Iot^menbig!cit 
^crau^fteden.  2)te  rafd^  anmadljfenbe  S3ex>otferung,  auf  ein  fd^maleg  unb 
engeg  ©ebiet  jufammengcpfcrc^t,  n^iirbe  fid^  in  furger  3eit  in  "om  bieffeit^ 
beg  3Jlifflfftppi  gelegenen  ^Btaaten  fo  uerbicbten,  bajj  bag  (^riDerb^lebcn, 
metd^el  je^t  Slllen  einen  fc^ranfenlofen  Spiefraum  gur  S3etbdtigung  il)ver 
grdbigfciten,  obne  S5eeintrdd^tigung  Slnberer  bietet,  ben  S(;ara!ter  eineg  bits 
tern,  ge^dfftgen  DfJingeng  um  33rob  anne^men  miirbe.  6g  Jonnte  ni<bt 
feblen,  ba^  fic^  baraug  33efcbrdnfungen  ber  greijiigigfeit,  bc»  0lieberta|= 
funggred^tl  unb  beg  freien  ©emerbebetriebg  ergdben.  <^o  miirbe  mtt  ber 
©ro^c  unb  3Jlad^t  aucb  bie  ?5^reibeit  b^g  Sanbcg  ju  ©runbe  ge^en.  Unb  mer 
mill  tooraugfagen,  mie  meit  bie  Berftiidelung  berD^tepublif,  einmal  bcgonnen, 
fK^  erftreden  hjiirbe  ?  Unter  ber  58oraugfe^ung ,  ba^  bie  gauge  Union 
mieberbergeftellt  n?irb,  ]()alten  bie  Staaten  unb  ©ebietc  am  ftillen  3Jleere  unb 
bie  im  Often  jufammen.  SBdre  aber  einmal  jene  SSoraugfe^ung  jerftort,  fo 
mdrbe  unjnjeifelbaft  ein  3erfall  ber  6taatengruppcn  eintreten,  bie  befotts 
berc  toirt^fc^aftlicbc  unb  geograp^ifd^e  ©ebiete  bilben.  dalifornien,  Oregon 
unb  ^Zetoaba  miirben  eine  pacififcbe  Oiepublif ,  bie  norbtoeftlid^cn  Staaten 
cine  me^r  gum  6iiben  alg  gum  Often  ^altenbe  SJiifflffippi-Olepubli!  bilben, 


S^etDcDor!,  ^iJJenttf^Itjanicn  unt)  9iehJ»;3[erfep  fic&  x»on  ben  9Reu-(5nglanb[taa» 
ten  trcnnen.  S)ann  mdre  aug  ber  ftoljen  Sf^e^ublif  cin  jmeiteg  ^eutfc^lanb 
gcmorben,  ein  ^aufe  o^nmdc^tigcr,  fi^  unablafftg  t>e!dmpfenber  unb  i^rc 
^rafte  untercinanber  aufrcibcnbcr  ^Icinftaaten,  ol^nc  Bwi^wnft,  o^ne  SBert^ 
flit  bie  2)arftellung  ber  S3olferfrei^eit» 

SBaldrlid^,  nid^t  ein  folcbe^  2anb  l;aben  bic  2)eutfc^en  in  5tmeri!a  ge« 
fuc^t.  SCBa^  ]()at  2Jlillionen  t>on  3)cut((^cn  beflimmt,  bie  gldnjenben  Slnets 
bicten,  ttjeldje  Ginmanberern  nacb  Ungarn,  Sfiu^lanb  obev  5l[giet  geboten 
tDerbcU;  ju  nti^ac^tcn  unb  fic^  in  bcm  fernen  Slmerifa,  oft  unter  fcbtreven 
9}lii]()en,  Seiben  unb  6orgen,  eine  ;^eimat^  in  gviinben?  (S^  wax  m6jt  blo;§ 
ein  gro^e^,  einigeg  unb  mdcbtigc^,  fonbern  jugleic^  ein  freic^  £anb,  ba^ 
j!c  fuc^ten,  —  tin  Sanb  ol^nc  fte^enbe  §eere,  obne  briidenbe  SBefc^rdnfun^ 
gen  ber  ©emerbefrei^eit ,  o^ne  ^oli^e  ^errfc^aft.  2)aS  einige  2tmeri!a 
tonnte  i^nen  bieten,  n?a§  fie  [ud^ten ,  baa  gerriffene  unb  jerftiidte  QlmeriEa 
ruilrbe  itjnen  nur  ein  !(dg(id^e§  ©eitenftiic!  gu  ben  ^uftdnben  bieten.,  bie  j!c 
bet  i^rer  ^u^hjanberung  aujg  S)eut[c^lanb  fiir  immer  Winter  fic^  ju  laffen 
glaubten. 

Seid^t  untetfd^d^t  ber  SDienfc^  ben  SBert^  5)ej|cn,  it>a0  er  \)at ;  erft  bie 
^ntbel^rung  Ie(;rt  i^n  biefcn  SBert^  erfennen.  ^an  blicJe  auf  bic  S)cutfc^en 
tm  Siiben.  6  i  e,  bie  fic^  in  ndc^jier  5ld^e  ber  3lufru^rer))artei  finben  unb 
ben  toa^ren  (S^arafter  bevfelben  fennen,  fie  ftnb  nic^t  bariiber  in  3^eifef, 
SBem  fie  Sieg  ju  n?iin)^cn  ^aben.  G^  [inb  untcr  ibnen  ijorbem  Qluebruc^e 
fee0  ^riege^  nur  fei^r  trenige  SJlitglieber  ber  ^^^artei  gctrefen,  buri^  n?etc^c 
fiincoln  gen)d:^lt  morben  ifi.  9lur  ben  einen  Staat  3}liffouri  au^genommeu^ 
toaren  bie  2)eutfc^en  im  Siiben  fajt  o^ne  Slu^nabme  33iitglieber  berjeni3ett 
politifd^en  ^artei,  njel^e  bic  SoSrei^ung  torn  SSunbe  ing  2Bevf  gefe^t  ^at. 
Slber  t?on  bent  2lugcnbU(fe  an,  n?o  biefe  Soarei^ung  erfolgte,  fagte  i(;ncn  ein 
tid^tiger  Snjiinft,  baj  i^re  ^ntereffen  unb  i^r  2Bo:^lergc^en  mit  bcm  Seflanbc 
ber  Union  eng  r>erfnii:^)ft  fcien.  ^ie  fclbfifiic^tigen  <&c^ad;erer  unb  ^rdmer 
unter  t>eu  2)eutf^en,  bie  au^  ^ne^t^jtnn  gegen  bie  ^errfc^enbe  ®eii?alt  33es 
gclfierung  fiir  einen  unab^dngigen  (Siiben  er^eudjelten,  bilbet  n  eine  fieine 
a^inberja^I,  ju  gering,  urn  awc^  nur  i^ren  ©etralt^abern  bie  3Kclnung  heU 
jubringen,  ba^  fie  fic^  auf  bie  5)eutfc]^en  i?cr(a[fen  tijnntcn.  3ft  e^  nic^t  im 
iji^c^ften  Orabe  bejeic^nenb,  ba^  au^  ben  .gunberttaufenben  i?on  ^eutf^en  im 
Siiben  aud^  nic^t  ^in  cinjige^  beutfc^eg  0iegiment  fiir  bie  Otebellen  f)at  ge^ 
fcilbet  toerben  fonnen?  SBd^renb  im  freien  5lorben  bie  2)eutfc^en  aua  i^rer 
3)Jittc  alleirt  fd^on  ein  groped  .^eer  mitbeutfc^en  ^ii^rerngebilbet^aben,  wer* 
fc^tt>inben  in  ben  ^rmeen  bed  Siiben^  bie  ^eutfc^cn,  bie  3^ot^  ober  ©enjalt 
ge^toungen  ^at,  ben  9flebetten  ju  bienen,  t>oafidnbig.  Qnbem  einjigen  Sflas 
i[>en{taatc  aber,  too  t)ie  2)eutfc^en  jiar!  genug  fmb,  umfid^aldeinbcfonbered 
Element  ber  SSet^offcrung  gcltcnb  ju  ma^en,  in  3?iiffouri,  —  m  pe^en  fte 
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t>or?  Sdlc,  d6  2)emo!ratett  ober  ^epMilamr,  auf  Seitcn  ber  Station  unb 
t)er  i^reil^eit  gcgen  bic  IReBellion  unb  bie  ^nec^tfc^aft.  Seutfd^cr  D^fcrmiit|| 
imb  beutfd^er  ^elbenfinn  ift  e§,  ber  SJJifyouri  gerettct  f)at ;  bcutfc^c  5Kdnncr 
Don  cid}tcr  Qlvt  ^aben  auf  ben  Sc^fad^tfelbern  ijon  SBoottetoitte,  s?cn  3J?!Il 
Sitings,  i>on  e^rebcri'rftottjn  unb  ^ea  Diibge  i^r  Set)eneirtgefe|t,umftd}  ober 
i^ren  ^inbern  bie  @uter  ju  bevca^ren,  trelc^e  fie  in  bem  freien  unb  etnigen 
Slmerlfa  gefuc^t  fatten.  —  Unb  tok  bte2)eutfd)cn2^iffourt§  auf  bem®(^lad^t» 
felbe,  fo  ^aben  bie  in  Xeya6  a(§  3)lart9rer  eineS  nainenlo^  entfe^tic^en  2RI; 
litarbeg^oti^mug  il()r  S3Iut  »ergoffen.  ©raueh^aft  finb  bieSciben  unb  9Ser= 
folgungen,  roelc^en  bie  bortigcn  ^eutfc^cn  au6gefe|t  trotben  finb.  ^U'^unt 
berten  finb  fie  niebergeme|clt,  ober  all  ifjrer  §abe  beraubt  unb  al6  o^bbai^s 
lofe  ?5'Iiicl)tlingc  nad^  ^Jtcyifo  QeiaQt  hjorben.  ^i<^t,  n?ei(  fie  ben  ^cUVitn 
Siberj^anb  gcleiftet  ptten,  —  baju  traren  fte  i?icl  ^u  fd^tuac^,  fonbernnur. 
toeil  fie  2)  eutf  c^c,  iueil  fie  flei^ig  unb  betriebfam  n?aren  unb  burd^  bIc 
%f)at  ben  -33etDci6  lieferten,  ba^  ein  flei^tger  9Jlcnfcbauc^  im  (Siiben  gebei^en 
fonne,  ofjne  f!c^  i?on  leibeigenen  ^ned}ten  bebienen  gu  laffen.  2)a0  allein 
fd^on  ma&)ic  fie  ben  SRcbellen  Dcrbaft.  5^r  %Ui^,  if)r  burd^  eigene,  freie 
5lrbeit  crmorfcener  2BobIftanb  mar  i^r  93erbred()en.  3)ie  OlebeUen  tou^ten, 
\)a^  ein  bctriebfamcr  freier  Slrbeiter  niemal§  t»on  ^^erjeu  einer  Slbel^re^ublif 
anbangen  tann,  ba^  cr,  felbft  unbemu^t,  immer  nad^  flf)nlid^en  biirgerlic^ett 
Sujicinben,  mie  bie  im  9]orben  ber  Union  ^errf^enben,  flrebcn  n?irb.  Unb 
barum  fuc^ten  fie  bte  S)eutfcben  ju  fernidjten,  auSjurotten,  ober,  luenn  ba» 
i(;rer  9}lenge  tocgen  unmoglid^  njare,  i^ren  Soblftanb  ju  ftoren  unb  fie  $ur 
^ludjt  au§  bem  2anbe  ju  jrtjingen. 

^iefe  Seiben,  tweld^e  Saufenbe  unferer  Stamme^genoffen  um  !einA' 
anbern  'Siinbe  tniHen,  aid  ber,  ^^utfd^e  gu  fein,  im  <Siiben  gu  erbulben  ge> 
'i)abt  unb  no^  ^aben,  —  fie  ent^alten  bie  ernftefte  SKa^nung  an  bie  2)cuts 
fd?cn  im  5^orbcn,  aHe  ibre  Jltcifte  freubig  ber  Unterbrutfung  einer  ^tebeUion 
ju  toibmen,  bie,  trenn  fiegreid^,  ta^  gnnje  beutf^e  Element  mit  ciferner 
^anb  erbriicfen  iijurbc.  .^nnn  eg  ^eutfd^e  gebcn,  bie  fo  einfid}t§t>otl  ober  {o 
)pflid^toergeffen  fmb,  um  ju  fagen,  bau  bie  5^ation  fid^  5?Dr  ben  O^ebellen  b«s 
miitl){gen  unb  ilincn  bie  ^unberttaufenbe,  wenn  nic^t  SO^Jidionen  aufrtd^tiget 
Union^mdnner  im  Siiben  auf  ®nabe  unb  Ungnabe  iiberantmorten  foil  ?  — *• 
2)enn  nidbt»  ©eringcrcS,  alS  bag,  ifiirbe  ein  ^^riebe  mit  bem  ©iiben  bebeus 
ten.  5luf(?  feierlidifte  l^aben  bie  ^iiljrer  aller^arteien  imSiiben  erflart,  ba| 
ftc  einen  ^rieben,  ber  auf  eine  SBieberl^erftellung  ber  Union  abjiette,  um 
feinen  ^xti§  aunebmen  miirben,  ba^  fie  mit  ben  „9)an!ee0"  nicbt  roieber 
jufammenleben  n^oHen,  'elbfi  luennbiefe  fid^  ju  ibren  leibeigenen  (Sftaoeil 
mac^en  mollten,  ba^  3^ic^t§  fie  jufrieben  ftellen  fann,  alS  3:rcnn  un  g  unb 
ba§  fie  bie  ^^riebenabemofraten"  im  S^iorben  mit  i^rer  (Stnbilbung,  bur^ 
grleben  unb  (Eom^romiffe  bic  ^unbe^eintjcit  ttjleberl^erftetten  jufonnen,  aufS 
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'grtinljlic^fte  »era(i^tett.  ^in  %xk't>t,  jebcr  griebc,  ber  ciner  gdnjtic^en 
3etti*ummevung  ber  3}lilttdrmad^t  be§  @uben§  tooranginge,  bebeutet  alfo 
ntc^tg  ©edngerc^/  al^  bauernbc  3erti^ii^^e^"«9  ^e^  Sa"i>e^^  btc  SSets 
nid^tung  jeber  gro^en  3u!unft  ber  Diepublif  unb  bie  [d^mad^ijolle  ^reU. 
gcbung  jaPofer  Unioniften  im  (Siiben,  befonberl  ber  S)eut|c^ett,  an  blc 
Sla^e  unb  ben  §a^  eincr  ^albbarbarif^en,  graufamcn  unb  btutgierigenSSes 
»fil!erung. 

2td&,  unb  gleic^rtjo^l  giebt  e§  beutfi^rebenbe  S3urger  be^  Sanbe0,  —  nid^t 
im  ©iiben,  fonbern  f)kx  im  3Rorben,  bie  if)^iH  au^  engl^ergigem  ^attei^a^, 
t^ell^  au^  Unfenntni^  ber  Gntfte^ungSurfac^en  unb  be^  ^mdeSi  ber  die- 
beKion  ntit  if)x  fpm^at^ifiren,  bie  <Ba6:)C:  ber  3Ration  befd^cibigen  unb  bers 
neinern,  h)o  fie  fonnen,  unb  bie  S^ot^mel^rmafjregeln ,  ju  melc^en  ein  um 
fe(ne  l^od^ften  ©liter  ringenbe§  SSol!  burc^  bie  brol^enbe  ©efa^r  gegnjungen 
toorben  i[t,  aU  nad^trdglic^e  ^ed^tfertigung  ber  S^ebellicn  betrad^ten.  Gig 
giebt  2)eutfd)e,  bie,  meil  fie  frii^er  fiet^  geiuol^nt  n^aren,  in  ben  S^ebellen- 
^du^tUngen  bie  Ceiter  i^^rer,  ber  bemofratifd^en  ^artei  §u  fe!^en,  auc^  je^t 
gu  benfelben  Ijalten  ju  miiffen  glauben,  bie  in  bent  mibertBdrtigen  diotf^-- 
ttjelfd^  i^rcr  ^artei  ben  ^rieg,  ben  nid^t  cine  D^egierung,  fonbern  ein  gro^e^ 
freieg  35  o  H  fiil^rt,  aU  einen  „fc^it)ar3re:pubU!anifd^en„  ober  „cibolitioniftis 
fd^en"  bejeic^nen  unb  baburc^  ju  befc^im^jfen  glauben.  S)a^  faft  gmei  ^a^xe 
lang  bag  3Solf  fi(^  t»ergeben§  abgemii^t  uub  gerungen  l^at,  um  eineSKieber^ 
^erftellung  ber  Union  mit  fammt  ber  Sflatierei  ju  erlangen,  e^e  c^, 
bie  tiolUommene  Unmoglid^feit  eines  fold^en  Unterne^men^  erfennenb,  fic^ 
entf(^loffen  f)at,  bie  6fla»erei  fa^ren  gu  laffen,  —  'oa^  gilt  biejen  e^reun* 
ben  ber  dlebetten  aU  Semeig  bafiir,  ba^  ber  ^rieg  bon  Slnfang  an  §um 
Qtoed  ein^r  3^^ftorung  einer  6f(atjerei  gefii^rt  ftjorben  fei,  Unb  in  biefer 
$Be'§au;ptung  finben  fie  bann  gugleidi?  eine  3(ied^tfertigung  be^  6iibeng  bafur, 
ba^  er  ben  ^rieg  angefangen  tat.  2)er  Siiben,  fagen  fie,  n^u^te,  ba^  bie 
Slepublifaner,  einmal  an'ja^ftuber  gelangt,  bie6flaberei  ju  jerftoren  fud^en 
ft)lirben,  2)arum  glaubte  er  il;nen  jut^orfommen  unb  fii)  gegen  ha^  i^m 
btOi^enbe  Unveil  baburd)  fd^ii^en  §u  miiffen,  ba^  er  fid^  nod)  tjor  ^incoln'ig 
^mt^antritt  ben^e^rte ,  fid^  ber  Sunbegfort^  im  Sliben  bemdc^tigte,  eine 
Slrmee  bilbete,  furj,  ben  ^rieg  eroffnete. 

3Rur  blinbe  $arteirt>ut^,  bie  fic^  jebem  Ginfluffe  berniinftiger  ©riinbe 
cnt3ief;t,  ober  bie  tooUftdnbigfte  Unfeuntni^  ber  ^olitif(^en  ©efd)id^te  ber 
SJer.Staaten  fann  fol(^en35e^au:ptungcn  ber  mit  ben  Sanbesfeinben  gleid^j 
gefinnten  SSolf^berfiil^rer  ©e:^5r  unb  Gingang  t»erfc^affen.  2Ber  nur  bie 
geringfte  ^enntni^  ton  ber  Gntmidelung  be§  amerifanifd^en  ^arteileben^ 
l^at,  mei^,  ta^  niemaU  ein  .Hrieg  auf  fc^nobere ,  bo^iuilligere  SBeife  unb 
ot;ne  bie  minbefte  berec^tigte  ^eranlaffung  ^crbeigefiil^Tt  n:orben  ift,  aU 
ber  je^iige  tiur^  ben  S!lai'>enl;alter:^bel  be!*  <Suben^.     (Sr  loei^,  bn^  bie 
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Co^rei^ung  beS  Siiben^  Jjon  ben  Biia'oenf)a{texn  fc^on  feit  langer  aU 
cittern  2)Zen[(^  en  alter  ge:j?laTtt  morben  ijl,  benn  bie  ^au^trebner  ber  Se^efs 
fioniften  in  bent  [ubcarolinfd^en  ^taatuomenU ,  meld^er  bie  Sosrei^ung 
bcfc^lo^,  l^aben  ba§  mit  burren,  flareu  Sorteu  erHdrt.  Gr  irei^  ,  ba^  bie 
SJiinijter  93u{^anang,  2:l)ont:)pfon,  5ioi}b  unb  3:ouce^,  bereitg  alle  SBorberei* 
tungen  fiir  ben  .^rieg  be5  Siibeng  gegen  ben  ??orben  getroffeu  l^atten,  e^e 
bie  aU  S^orn^anb  jur  (Sm^jorung  benu^te  (5rnjd{)Iung  £incoln§  ftattfanb. 
dr  mei^  t?or  alien  2)ingen,  barbie  6flat?enl^altcr  abfic^tlid^,  bur(^  3e^[^al= 
tung  ber  bemofrati[d;eti  ^artei  in  ber  ^l^Zationalcontjeittion  i?on  1860,  bie 
6rrt)d^lung  Sincoln^  moglic^  gemad^t  unb  betrtr!t  l^aben,  trcil  jte  jum  So5; 
fd^lagen  bereit  unb  entfd;lo[fen  maren,  aber  eine^  du^eren  SSormanbeS  be* 
burften,  urn  bie  Tla\\e  ber  nic^tfflaijen^altenben  S3ei?olferung  be^  <Siiben3 
3ur  blinben  2But^  gu  entflantmen. 

^Ud)t  ein  armfeligeg  ^arteiprogramm,  nic^t  bie  i^rage  uber  2lugliefe« 
rung  ober  3^id)tau^lieferung  eincg  fliicbtigen  ©flatten,  ober  felbft  iiber  bie 
Ginfii^rung  ber  SHauerei  iti  einem  ber^Sunbesterritoriett,  'i)at  bag  Attentat 
ber  ©flasenljalter  gegen  bie  ^f^ationaleinljeit  ^eri^orgerufen.  (§g  ift  ber  uti^ 
au^lofd^lic^e  §af  unb  bie  SSeract^tung,  iDclc^e  ber  be^orred^tete  ^bel  gegen 
bag  „gemeine  ^olf",  ber  incnf^enbeji^enbe  2lri[to!rat  gegen  bett  SSfirger 
unb  Slrbeiter  em)3finbet,  bie  in  bie[cin  5(ttentatc  3U  einem  fo  furc^tbaren 
Slugbrude  gelangt  [inb.  Sange  [(^on,  e^e  eg  nur  bem  ^J^amen  nac!^  eine 
republifani1d)e  ^artei  gab,  fjatte  bicfc  SScrac^tung  ftc:^  in  bem  ganjen  5(uf= 
treten  ber  Sfteprdfentanten  beg  oiibeng  im  Q3unbegcongref[e  funbgcgeben. 
Sanger  alg  ein  :3i^I)i^3cI}iit  ift  eg  ber,  feit  etn  tibenniitljiger  ©flaijenl^alter  im 
dongreffe  ben  33ertretern  beg  3fiorbeng  gurief :  „2Bir,  bie  ^flatt^er  beg  6ils 
bong,  bcl}errf($en  end}  3fbrbldnber  mit  .^iilfe  unferer  mei^en  S!lat»erei,  ber 
^emofratcn".  ^n  bemfelben  6inne  fc^rieb  ber  ^ouigr»ilIc  „6ourier"  »o.r 
anbertbalb  !3?al;ren  bie  folgenben  SBorte,  hk  nur  ju  !Iar  ben  6inn  unb  blc 
S3ebeutung  ber  3^ebellion  beg  Siibeng  augbriicfen ; 

„©ir,  bie  6abldnber,  fmb  nid)t  ftamint»ermanbte  Sriiber  ber  5)ftn!ec3* 
\uVo  bie  S!lat)erel[rage  ift  nur  ber  5Sovm  anb,  nic^t  bie  n)ir!li^c  Urfaci^e 
beg  ^riegeg.  ^cr  fublicl;e  (5b  elma  nn  !ann  unb  mag  ni(j^t  bie  pobcl^afte 
^amliiaritdt  beg  S^lovbldnberg  ertragen.  ©0  lange,  alg  mir  bie  bemofrati- 
f^en  ©anaillen  unb3)^emmen  ittx  31orben  faufen,  ober  einfc^iid^tern  !onnten^ 
fo  lange  fonnte  [id)  ber  ^iiben  bie  Union  gefallen  laffen.  2Bte  unferc  nor* 
manifc^en  -211)  nen  in  6*ng^^"^'  obfcbon  intmer  eine  ^Rinoritdt,  bie  ^ngef* 
fadbfen  big  ouf  ben  ^eutigen  S^ag  in  p  0  (i t  i f  cb e r  ii' n e  c^ t  f  c^ a f t  crbaU 
tm  \)ahtn,  fo  ijahzn  rair,  bie  (3flat)enbarone,  big  t>or  einem  ^ai^xt 
bic0loi:blanber  be:^errfcbt.  iSir  \)ahen  bie SSerfaffung  gemad^t; 
to  it  ^aben  flebjig  ^a[)re  bie  ^oliti!  hc§>  ^^anbeg  beftimmt  unb  9}ldnner  au§ 
unjrer   eigenett  3Witte,   ober   fogcnaimte  norbU^e  2Jldnner  mit  fiiblic^en 
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©runbfa^en  mit  ber  SSertoaltung  bc^  £anbc§  Betraut.  5lm  6.  9Ioi?embct 
i860  marfen  unferc  ^ne^tc  im  3fZorben  unfcrc  $err[c()aft  ab  unb  bcs 
^nt)en  fic^  je^t  im  Qtufru^r  gegen  il^re  frii^erctt  Gigent^umcr." 
,^iir  un§"  [cf^riel?  i?or  !aum  einem  ^a^rc  ber  3^id^monb  2C^ig,  ^i[t  ber  J^ricg 
ein  ^ampf  um  ererbte  3fled)te,  um  ba§  §ciligt^um  Don  $aug  unb  ^cerb,  urn 
ben  alien  dlu'i)m  eblercn  $8lute^.  (S»  i[t  ber  alte,  nie  cnbcnbc 
^ampf  jmifd^en  bent  ^Patriaier  unb  ber  ^Icb0,  3it)lfc^en  bem  21  be  I  unb  bcm 
^5  be  I." 

2Ba]^r  ift,  tuag  ^ier  im  fred;en  Ue^ermut^  bem'^^obel"  tn'^  ©efi^t  ge* 
f^leubert  mirb,  ba^  ber  fublii^c  ^flanscrabet  [icbgtg  ^a^re  lang  bie  Union 
be^rfc^t,  i^rc  ©e[e|e  gegeben,  i^re  ganje  3Jlad^t  gur  gor^erung  feer  ^nte* 
reffen  be^  oiibeng,  ober  i?ielme^r  ber  5tri[to!ratte  im  8iiben  geftenb  ge^ 
mac^t  I;at.  S)enn  „n3enn  ber^flanjer  ba^  SSort  Siiben  gebrau^t,"  jcbreibt 
ber  2)cmo!tat  Siljarin  auS  Sllabama,  ber  ein  Union^mann,  boo^  sugleid^  ein 
bitterer  ©egner  ber  £incoln'|c^en  Diegierung  ift,  „fo  toerftel^t  er  barunter 
niemat,^  bie  ni(^t[f(ai?enl^altenben  2Cei^en  mit,  obfcbon  beren  3«^I  fi^  jut 
3<i^I  ber  @Hat)en^lter  trie  15  ju  1  toer^dlt.  So  t)otl[tdnbig  unb  unbe* 
UwQt  ijl  bie  ^errfc^aft,  toeli^e  ber  fflaijcnbeji^enbe  5lbcl  im  6iiben  itber 
bie  SJlaffe  be^  2SoI!»  au^iibt,  ba§  unter  ben  SBorten  (Siiben,  3]ec^te  beg 
^iiben^  unb  3^'ntercffen  be^  Siiben^  niemaU  etnjal  anbere^  ijerftanben 
toirb,  aU  bie  ^[^anger,  i  b  r  e  SSorrcc^te  unb  i  b  t  e  ^ntereffen.'' 

Unb  eben  biefcr  6itben,  b,  b-  ^i^  2irijio!ratennaffe  im  6ilben,  b^t 
2Renfcbcnalter  :^inburc§  bie  Union  beberr[d)t.  21U  bie  lofeCgibgcnoffenfcbaft, 
tDelc^e  bie  norbameriifanifcben  ^reiftaaten  nacb  ibrer  So^rei^ung  oon  Gngs 
lanb  gebilbet  fatten,  in  einen  Sunbe^ftaat  umgetranbelt  tourben,  fe^ten  e^ 
bie  ^flanjer  ber  (Siibftaaten  burc^,  ha^  ibnen  bie  Ginfubr  oon  S'Zegerfflaoen 
ouS  Slfrifa  bi^  1808  geftattet  hjurbe,  unb  bafs  fie  im  S3unbe0congref[e  einc 
ftar!ere  SSertretung  aU  bie  freien  Staaien  erbielten.  (S^  hjurben  bei  ber 
SSertbeilung  ber  0ieprdfentation^be^irfe  nac^  ber  ^oipfga^l  ben  <Stla^^n- 
^aaten  brei  ^^iinftel  ber  3<ibi  tb^er  S!Iai?en  gutgerecbnet,  obfcbon  fie  felbji 
biefe  SHatjen  fo  n?enig,  n?ie  ifjre  ^ferbe  ober  S^linber  aU  (^inioo^ner,  fons 
bcm  lebiglii^  aU  ©igent^um  betrac^teten.  Souifiana  unb  ?^Ioriba  lourben 
mit  bem  (Selbe  ber  ^Ration  gcfauft,  um  bie  ^olitifc^e  SJlad^t  ber  Btla^tn- 
fyilUx  gu  ftar!en.  SD^iffouri  toarb,  obfc^on  burcb  feine  Sage,  fein  ^lima 
tittb  feine  $8obenbef(baffenbeit  ganj  auf  frefe  Qlrbeit  angemiefen,  aU  Btlat 
»cnftaat  in  bie  Union  gejiodngt,  '^H  eine  2lrt  (gntfcbdbigung  bafilr  boten 
bie  Sfiaoenbalter  bie  feierlid^e  Bufage,  ba^  fie  in  allem  ttjeftliib  toon  Wli^^ 
iouri  gelegenen  ©ebiet  auf  bie  ©infiibrung  ber  Sf laoerei  i^ergicbten  hjollten. 
Slber  aia  brei^ig  ^abre  fpdter  bie  nac^  2Beften  fortf(brcitenbe  ©ultur  ficb 
jcncm  ©ebiete  ju  nd^ern  begann ,  toarb  bie  feierlicbe  3ufage  f(bnobe  ge« 
brocben  unb  mit  .^iilfe  i^rer  „n6rblic^en  ^neibte"  oerfucbten  e^  bie  6!lay?en« 
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l^alter,  Gehjaltfam,  mit  ^tmx  unb  6c^n?ert  bic  Sflatjerei  in  ^anfa§  cinju* 

I^eyag  n;avb  mit  bem  S3lute  unb  ©elbe  bcr^'iation  erotjert,  urn,  h)ie  e^ 
fiiblic^e  ©taatSmdnner  o!)ne  Umfd^lDeife  crfldrten,  ali  fcfte^  SBolImerf  fiir 
bie  0!lat?erei  unb  guglei^  aU  SluSgang^punft  \ux  ireitcre  (^roberungctt  ju 
bimcn»  ^agegen  trarb  in  einem  ©renjftreite  mit  Snglanb  oljne  meitere^ 
ein  i^anbgebiet  axifgegeben,  grcf  genug,  um  im  Saufc  ber  3eit  ein  l^jalbc^ 
2)u|enb  Staaten  barau^  ju  bilben,  —  benn  biefe  Staaten,  milrben  ber 
Sage  ircgen,  freie  geiuorbcn  fcinunb  cinc3Sermei)rung  ber  freien Staaten 
!am  ben  Sflaten^altern  nicijt  in  ben  Sinn,  ^n  ber  ausmdrtigen  ^oHti! 
anma^enb,  brutal  gcgen  fd)ifadie  ^Rationen,  ^ox  [tarfern  gem  bie  ©cgcl 
einjiebenb,  traren  bie  <Sf(at)en'^aller  im  eigcnen  Sanbe  eifrt(}  bemiil^t,  alle 
toon  ber  ©unbe^Derfafyung  gelnd^rleifteten  ©runbred^te  gu  gerftoren.  ^n 
\)tn  <S!Iat?en[taQten  berrfc^te  ein  fo  ^ollftanbiget  SeSpoti^mug  unb  beftanb 
cine  fo  tota^e  Unmi\nbig!eit  ber  nii^t  jum^flangerabel  geljorenben  ^olU- 
Haffen,  tnic  nur  jemaB  in  ber  Hbet^rcpubli!  ^olen.  Ser  3)Jenfd^  fing  erjt 
beim  Saron  an.  SBa^  brunter  tear,  l^atte  feine  anbere  5Rccbte,  a\B  bei 
SBa^len  fiir  bie  i{;nen  t)on  ben  ^flanjern  tiorgefc^riebenen  Ganbibaten 
Stimmgettel  abjugeben  unb  gelegentUd^  —  Slbolitionifien  gu  crmorben,  ober 
ju  mi^b^tt'^s^"-  ®^"s  irirflicbe  3:reibeit  ber  D^tebe  unb  ^reffe  ejiftirtc  fo 
irenig,  mie  in  iKu^Ianb.  2Ber  fic^  nur  unterfing,  in  B^^eifcl  ju  jieljen,  ba^ 
bie  8!(at)erei  eine  nii^Hc^e  unb  eintraglid^c  Ginric^tung  fei,  trurbe  fofort 
aU  ein  SSerrdt(;er  ber  S^nc^iufti^  iiberantitjortet.  Sin  SBort,  ein  2Binf, 
ein  Stirnerunjeln  be^  ^flanjer^  rei(^te  Ijin,  um  einen  beliebigen  ^rerns 
ben,  ber  eine  alte  nbrblid}e  Beitung  hei  fid;  fiif)rte,  ober  t?ielle{d}t  auc^  nur 
fi(b  unterftanbcn  f^aite,  einen  ijerfc^n^enberifc^en  ^flanjer  um  eine  alte 
(gd^ulb  gu  mabnen,  ber  tl)ierifd^en  2Butb  eineg  toljen  ^obeB  gu  iiberliefern. 
S)enn,  irie  in  alien  Scinbern,  in  melc^en  eine  betoorrec^tete  SO^Jinberl^eit 
l^ierrf^te,  fo  mar  aurf>  imSiiben  bie  gro^eSOIaffe  be^SSoUeg  in  abf(^rec!enbs 
fter  Unroiffenljeit  unb  9iDf)l)eit  erl()altcn.  2)ort  Qkht  eg  nxi^t,  it>ic  in  ben 
freicn  Staaten  be^  D^orbeng,  aucb  in  ben  flelnften  Sorfern,  33ol!6fd^uleH, 
in  tvddjtn  bie  ^inber,  felbft  be^  drmften  2Ranneg,  fid^  bie  Glemcnte  eincr 
menfc^entriirbigen  S^itbung  ermerben  lonnen.  ^ie  SSert^eilung  beg  ©runbs 
be^^eS  in  gro^e  Pantagen  i^erl^inbert  bie  SSilbung  :^albrcegg  bic^ter  Stns 
fiebelungen,  sjerjettelt  bie  33e»6lferung  auf  wcite  Sntfernungen  l)tn,  unb 
mac^t  eg  fc(;on  baburcb  fd^trer,  Sd}ulen  ^u  erljalten.  2)aju  fommt,  bafe  bie 
reicben  ^ftanjer,  alter  2SolE$bilbung  ab^olb,  n;cil  fie  in  i^r  ben  Grbfeinb 
ber  Unfreibeit  unb  ber  Setorrec^tung  crfennen,  nid^t  allein  nicl;tg  t^un, 
um  bag  Sntfte^en  toon  Sc^ulen  ju  beforbern,  fonbern  eg  auf  jebc  2Beife 
fcerl^inbern.  2)ie  Solge  ift,  ba^  in  ben  fiibli(^en  Staaten  l^unberttaufenbe 
Don  drmecen  3Bei^en  in  ber  tiefften  Untoiffenl^eit  unb  JRo^^eit  aufmad^fen, 
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nid^t  einmal  Icfen  lerncn,  tjon  ben  Sejiel^ungcn,  in  iDcId^en  fie  gum  6taate 
unb  3ur  Slu^enmelt  fte^en,  tneniger  erfal^ren,  aU  (Il^inefen  ober  «§ottens 
tottett,  unb  fo  not:^tt>enbig  ju  bllnben  ^nec^tcn  ber  reic^en  ^[lanjer  tt>eibcn, 
bercn  lugnerifc^e  2)ar[tenungen  Silled  finb,  ira0  fte  \emaU  fiber  ibre  3fte(^te 
ober  ^flid^ten  erfa^ren»  3Zac^  ber  33ol!^jdl^Iung  »on  1850  befu^ten  im 
Btaak  3Jlaffa^ufett3  200,000  Jlinber  bie  Scbulen,  unb  ber  Staat  luenbetc 
an  i^rc  (frjtefjung  $,1,300,000.  ^n  bem  an  (^introl^nersal)!  ungefdl^r 
cbenfo  groBen  ©taate  6ubcarolina  betrug  bie  ©efammtjafjl  ber  @d^iiler 
17,000,  alfo  !aiint  cin  3^o  If  tel  fo  uiel,  iric  in  bem  freien  BtaaU  3)?afs 
[ad^ufett0  unb  ber  (Biaat  toerlrenbete  auf  bie  Sc^ulen  nic^t  ntel;r  aU  $75,000, 
—  b.  \).  nur  ben  ac^tge^nten  ^^eil  ber  »om  (Staate  9)?affa(I;uffett!S  fiir 
bie  SSolfgbilbung  terlrenbeten  (Sumnrc.  5n  bem  ein3igen  (Btaaie  S^Ietos 
Dor!  befuc^ten  mel^r  ^inber  bie  Sc^ulen,  aU  in  alien  15  <SfIat>enftaaten 
jafammengenommcn.  SSolf^bilbung  unb  ^reiljeit,  —  SSoIf^unbilbung  unb 
Unfreil^ieit  ftel^en  \ki§  unb  iiberatl  in  2!Bed)[eInjir!ung  mit  einanber.  5)te 
^reffe,  felbft  trenn  [ie  bem  Seamen  nac^  frei,  \)'6xt  auf,  e^  in  SBirHid^feit 
3u  fcin,  irenn  fie  fiir  bie  3}laf[e  be^  33oIfeg ,  bie  unfo^tg  ift,  gu  lefen ,  ni^t 
eyiftirt  unb  atte  i^re  (Singebungen  i?on  einer  tJei?orrec^teten  .^laffe  erl^alt. 

2Be^e  bem,  ber  im  (Siiben  unter  ber  ^errfc^aft  ber  <Sf(ai?en^ alter  nur 
ein  freieg  SBort  —  nic^t  bloS  iiber  bie  5RegerffIai?ere{,  nein,  nur  iiber  bie  ge^ 
brfl(fte  !&agc  ber  armen  SBeifen,  ober  bie  9Ioti^irenbtgfeit  einer  BeffernSSolfS^ 
erjie^ung  gu  fc^reiben  tragte.  i^iir  ba§  23erbre^en,  bie^erauggabe  einer  3ci= 
tung  in  Alabama  beabfic};tigt  ju  f;Qben,  trel^e  bie  5ntereffen  ber  nic^t* 
fflai^enbefi^enben  armen  lueifen  S3auern  unb  Qlrbeiten  t>evtrcten 
fotlte,  n^atb  3^^arin  mit  30  ,^nutenl;ieben  beftraft  unb  hd  2lnbrol;ung  ber 
^obe^ftrafe  auS  bem  Sanbe  gejiagt. 

Sange  3eit  i)inburd^  !^atte  ber  Slbel  beg  SiibenS,  nid}t  oljne  (^rfolg, 
ticr[u(^t,  aui^  liber  bie  freien  6taaten  feine  $errfc^aft  in  bemfelben  Sinnc 
3U  iiben.  2)ie  i)ffentlic^c  9J?einung  h?arb  burd^  feine  SBerfgeuge  auf  einc 
SGeife  toerberbt,  ba^  fie  bie  einfac^ften  S5egriffe  be^  ^Raturrec^t^  unb  ber 
2JZenf^lic^feit  ju  ru^lofen  ^e^ereien  ftempelte.  2Cer  [id^  gu  ben  unfterb- 
li^en  £e^ren  ber  ©lifter  ber  DfJepublid,  eineg  SBaf^ington,  ^efferfon, 
i^ranflin  unb  $<ipne  befannte  unb  barauf  brang,  't^a^  alien  2Renfd^en  gleid^e 
0lec^tc  auf  Seben,  greibeit  unb  Slrbeit  gefid^ert  miirben,  njarb  al^  dn 
6taatgBerbre(^er  bel^anbelt»  ^ur  ibn  gab  e§  feine  ^re^freil^eit,  au^er  mit 
bem  ©algen  baneben,  feine  S^iebefrei^eit,  au^er  unter  bem  SUiorbftal^I  er= 
faufter  ^nec^tc  ber  6!Iat)enl)altei\  ^o6^  Urn  SOIenfc^enalter  ift  eg  \)tx,  ba^ 
in  bem  freien  3>tIi«Di^  So^ejo^  bon  bem  im  S)icnfte  ber  ^flan^er  fte^ens 
ben  $obet  crmorbet  marb,  njeil  er  uber  bie  (Sflat)erei  in  gleic^em  Sinne, 
ft)ie  SSaf^ington  gu  rebcn  gemagt  ^atte,  unb  no^  !ein  ^a\)Xic\)nt,  feit  in 
ber  Stabt  9]en?  Dot!  it>ilbe  a^otten  unter  bem  Gommanbo  eineg  :^eri3orras 
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genben  £eitcr6  ber  Stlai^enl^altcrpartei  cine  frieblic^e  SScrfammlung  toon 
©egncrn  ber  6!Iat>erei  mit  .^curenfc^Idgen  unb  ©teinrciirfen  fprengten*  S){c 
naturlic^e  33ebeutung  ber  eirtfac^ften  S3egr{f[e  murbc  in  i^r  ©egent^eil  »cr- 
fc^rt.  ®ie  ©v|)altung  ber  entfe^lirf^ften  2Sorred)te  unb  mtttelaltcrli^cr 
SSarBarei  marb  mit  bent  Seamen  „®emo!ratie"  bejeic^net*  ^^iir  SSerbrcc^en 
gait  nid^t  allein  jeber  B^^eifel  baran,  ba^  bie  Sflaioerei  eine  [egenSreic^e, 
(!^riflli(^=f)itJtta"^  Ginric^tung  fci,  fonbcrn  felbft  ber  f(?^ir»adb[tc  25er[uc^,  ju 
beh)eifen,  ba^  fie  un  e  intra  glic^  fei,  ba^  fie  jur  SSerarmung  ber  6taas 
ten  fii^re,  in  melc^en  [le  be[te^e,  unb  ba^  eg  alfo  ni^t  toiinfc^en^njertl^  fei, 
fie  nac^  folc^en  (^ebietcn  \)in  au^gubreiten,  mo  fie  i?orl)er  nirfjt  befianben 
l^abc. 

5(uf  folc^e  SBeifc  ^atte  ber  ^flangerabel  be5  ©iibenS  bag  Sonb  re* 
gicrt :  —  mit  ^^iilfe  feiner  „n?ei§en  Seibcigcncn"  (ber  bemotrati* 
fc^cn  ^artei)  im  ^f^orben,  h?{e  er  felbft  l^o^nlac^enb  ^jral^lte,  Unb  li?arum 
:plante  er  benno^  bic  Bf^ti^ii«iwie'^""9  ^er  3tepublif  ? 

2Beil  er  einfa^,  'oa^  auf  bie  2)auer  alle  feine  23emii^ungen,  ben  ®eijl 
cineS  freien  35oI!el  in  Jletten  gu  fd^tagen,  flaglidb  miftingen  miirben.  SBeil 
tro|  ber  Sled^tung  aller  offen  auf  ben  <Stur5  ber  5lbel^crrfd^aft  abgielenben 
SBeflrebungen,  bie  immer  fc^nellerfteigenbe  (5ntrt?i(felung  bee  DJlac^t  unb  be<5 
2Bo^lftanbe0  ber  freien  8taaten  cin  Selbftgefii^l  unb  ein  ^etru^tfein  ber 
^ra[t  crgeugte,  njelc^e  ben  bauernben  ^ortbeftanb  ber  .^errfi^aft  beg  ^f{an= 
jerabelg  unmoglicl?  mac^ten.  Hn  Sinmo^nergal;!  unb  5Bo^lftanb  blieb  ber 
Siiben  iueit  jointer  ben  rafc^  unb  !raftt?oIl  aufblii^enben  freien  BiaaUn  5u= 
riic! ;  —  nur  baburd^,  baf  er  eine  gro^e  ^artei  im  S'^orben  fid^  unb  feinen 
3;ntereffen  bienftbar  mac^te,  ^atte  ber  fiiblic^e  ^bel  in  ber  S3unbegcentralge= 
malt  feine  Oljnmadjt  er^alten.  Slber  loon  ^a\)x^e\)nt  in  3af)r5e]^nt  it>arb  bag 
fd^mieriger.  Smmer  neue  freic  ©taaten  iruc^fen  empor  unb  jebcr  tjon  i^nen 
fanbte  feine  SSertretcr  gum  SBunbegcongreffc ;  eine  immer  grof  ere  !^df)i  unter 
biefcn  SSertretern  getrann  'ben  2Rutf?,  fid^  ben  Qlnmaf  ungen  ber  6!labcn- 
l^alter  ju  miberfe^en.  3^^^  fii^  '^^^  i^nen  trirUid)  burc^  ben  33unb  gema^rs 
leifteten  fRec^te  fatten  fie  nic^tg  gu  fiir(^ten.  i!eine^artei  im  9Iorben  ha6:)tt: 
nur  im  (^ntfernteften  baran,  ben  3fled^ten,  trel^e  bie  6!Iat)enl}a(ter  in  ii)xen 
eigcnen  Staaten  fatten,  ju  na^e  ju  treten.  -^(ber  irag  fie  gu  fiirdjten 
©runb  :^atten,  mar,  ba^  eine  nic^t  mef)r  toon  itjnen  be^errfc^tc  33unbegges 
malt  bon  il?nen  eine  ftrenge  ^^in^^flttwiig  ^^^^^  ^flic^ten  forbern,  bie  bon 
ber  S5unbegberfaffung  gemdl^rleiftete  3flebe=  unb  5|}re(ifrei]^cit  auc^ 
im  8iiben  ju  emer  5Ba^rl)eit  ju  mac^en  fuc^en  miirbe.  2)iefer  ©efa^r 
moUtcn  fie  ft(^  nic^t  augfe|en.  ©ie  muf  ten,  ba§  bic  ^ortbauer  i^rer  ^err^ 
fcbaft  unmoglic^  fein  iriirbe,  menu  man  bie  armern  ^laffen  ber  mei^en  S3es 
tjolferung  beS  Siibeng  gum  ®enu^  berfelbenOiec^te  juliefe,  melc^e  biefelben 
0affen  im  3florbcn  genie^en*    Sic  moHten  lieber  in  einem  fleineren  SSuns 
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\iei\taak  aUma^tiQ  fein,  alS  in  einer  gro^cn  JRc^duBH!  fi(^  an  allqmeinn 
Oledjtggleiti^ljeit  geniigen  Taffen.  ©arum  entfd^lofycn  |!e  fid^,  bie  Union  ju 
gcrtriimmern  in  ber  «§offnung,  auf  i^ren  9?uinen  ein  md^tige^  Sib  c  I  0  « 
reic^,  tieUeidjt  einc  bereinftige  2)?onard)ie  ju  erbauen.  ^enn  ntel^r 
aU  einmal  fd}on  ift  S3on  ben  2Cortfiif)rern  ber  6!rat>en^alter  bie  m  o  n  a  r  = 
(^ifdje  Staat;gt>erfaffung  al§  baS  Icltc  ju  erftrebenbe  Gnbfpiel  be* 
jeici^net  hjorben. 

5n  n)cld}er  SSeife  unb  mit  mldjcn  Tlittdn  bie  Bertriintnterung  ber 
9fle^uBlif  »erfud;t  luatb,  ift  in  Sltlcr  ©cbdd)tni^.  ^cr  rud)lo[e|^e  Streubru^, 
2Jleineib  unb  Unterfc^leif  mu^te  ben  S!laticnl?altrn  bie  2Jl  i  1 1  e  I  jur  Hnl= 
fii^rung  i^reS  SSor^aben^  liefern,  @infd)ud)terung  unb  offene  @ert)altt^at 
inuf  ten  ha,  tt)o  eine  ^Perufnng  an  bie  Unit) iff en{)eit  unb  bie  rol^en  Seiben= 
f(^aften  ber  3JZaffcn  nid^t  au§veid)ten,  eine  mirflid^e  ober  fdjeinbare  ^in^ 
ntiit:^igfeit  ber  ganjen  93et)5l!erung  be^  (BiibenS  evjeugen.  2)al  93olf  ber 
freien  (Staaten,  feinerfeitg  fo  bon^^ationalgefii^l  burc^brungen,  ba§  eS  nic^t 
an  benStnft  ber  SoSrei^ungglJeftrebungen  glauben  ntocl)te  uub  barin  Iebig= 
lid}  S)rot)ungen  gur  (5rpref|ung  non3"geftanbmffen  erblidte,  fa§  in  ftarrem 
6taunen,  voit  geldfjmt  unb  unfdl}ig,  nur  eine  ^anb  jur  Qtbirenbung  be§ 
bro^enben  Un^eil^  gu  er^eben,  ben  l^orgdngen  in  ben  fiiblicljen  6taatett 
gu.  ©^  glaubte  ntonatclang,  ba^  eg  nur  in  einem  bofen,  fc^recfli^en 
S^raume  befangen  fei;  n^artete  jeben  Zaq  barauf,  ba^  ber  Siiben  bie  2um 
6d^tage  er]()obene  .ganb  guriidjicljen  unb  lacl^enb  er!laren  irerbe,  nur  einen 
groben  Spa^  getrieben  gu  l^aben.  ®te  Wiener  ber  Sffaben^alter  beftdrften 
cB  in  biefem  SBa^ne  unb  riefen  bie  l^eftigften  23eriv)iinfd)ungen  ouf  Me 
f)erQb,  bie  fic^  unterfte^en  murben,  ben  I)ro{)ungen  unb  ©emalttf)aten  be§ 
©iibeng  gu  begegnen.  „^einen  B^^ang;  ^^^ine  Sergemaltigung!"  mar  il^re 
Sofung;  „inan  gebe  bent  (Biiben  5l(Ie!§,  toa§  er  mill,  unb  bie  0tuf;e  ttJirb 
miebcrl^ergefteHt  fein.''  Unb  bag  marb  gefagt,  mnl^renb  bie  ^-iiljrer  be^ 
2lufruf)r»  im  offenen  SSunbesfenate  er!ldrten :  „Selb|l  menn  itjr  un§  tin 
meife^  331att  papier  gabet,  urn  ganj  nai^  unfrem  93elieben  bie  S3eb{nguns 
gen  uiebergufcbreiben,  unter  meld}en  toir  mieber  bem  93unbe  angeljoren 
moKen,  miirben  mir  e§  euc^  in^  ©efic^t  tuerfen."  2)er  ^rdfibent  Sincoln 
trat  fein  2lmt  an,  ratl^log,  unentfd)lof[en,  fo  menig,  mie  bie  gro^e  OJlaffe 
be§58Dl!g  bie®efal^r  ber  £age  unb  ben^rnft  ber  S(bfid}ten  be0  Siibeng  flar 
erfennenb.  2)ur(^  feierlid^e  Bufic^erung  ber  ftrengften  SBaljrung  aller  htn 
6flaben^altern  berbHrgten  '^kdite  unb  bur(^  SBerjic^t  auf  jeben  SSerfud^, 
bie  SSunbegautoritdt  ba,  mo  fie  bereitg  gerftort  mar,  mit  ©emalt  Ijerjus 
fteClen,  glaubte  er  aud^  ben  @turm  befc^mid^tigen,  ben  unl^eiibaren  ©onflift 
jtoifd)en  einem  l^crrfc^fiid^tigen  2lbel  unb  einem  freien  3Sol!c  befd^moren  gu 
!6nnen. 

SSergebeng !   S)er  2)onner  ber  ©ef^il^e,  ireld^e  ber  Sanbe^berratl^  auf 
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bic  2Jlauern  be3  §ort  Sumter  gcrid^tet  ^atte,  »er[c^eu(^te  aUc  frcunblid^en 
Jlaufd^ungen  uber  bie  2JlDgU{^!cit  einer  SSerfo^nung  unb  jtrang  bem  SBolfe 
bic  Uebergeugung  auf,  ba^  iljm  feine  28al;I  bleibe,  al§  bie  ©in^eit  unb 
©ro^e  be^Sanbe^  tjonl^retjler^dnben  »erni(^tet  ju  fe^cn,  ober  cinen^am^f 
auf  2:0b  unb  Ceben  gegen  bie  3??ifyctl;dter  gu  bcginnen,  bic  ben  2)lorbfta^l 
gum  Sto^e  in  bas  $ci*3  ber  Stepublif  gegiidtt  l^atten. 

Seit  5tt)pi  ^a^ren  tvuif)ci  jet^t  biefer  ^ampf.  5Ro(^  i[t  er  ni(^t  ent^ 
fc^ieben.  Unge^eurc  Slnftrengungen  unb  Opfer,  bie  ein  [reiel  S5oI!  barge^ 
hxadft  i)at,  fmb  burc^  ^urjfic^tigfeit,  Gfjarafterfd^ttjdc^e  ober  Unfdl[)ig!eit 
ber  (5"ii^^fi^/  ^ic  ^^  fi<^  gegeben  f;at,  bcrcitelt  icorben.  .^unberttaufenbe 
feiner  Sc^nc  ^jaben  auf  6d}Ia^tfelbern  ober  in  Sagern  unb  Sd^anjgrdben 
il^r  Men  ober  i^re  ©efunb'^eit  ^ingegcben,  unb  bie  Summen,  meld^e  ba§ 
93ol!  au§  [einem  Grtrerb  freiiriUig  ber  9iegierung  bargebrai^t  l)ai,  iiber* 
fteigen  1000  3JlilUonen  ^ollar^.  Uanm  i^maU,  fcit  eg  SBi3lfer  giebt,  l^at 
cin  freie;^  SSolf  au0  eigenem  2BilIen  fo  t)erf(^rDenberifd|  ®ut  unb  S5Iut  fiir 
feine  ()bd)[tcn  £ebcn6guter  geopfert.  Unb  noi^  immer  !ann  e^  biefer  Dpfer 
Idn  Gnbe  abfc^cn.  2Bo^l  ift  ein  grower  l'f)dl  hc§>  ©ebieteg  ber  Oiebellion 
unterroovfcn  njorben,  unb  in  biefer  Se^ic^^ung  ber  Jlrieg  bi^  je^t  fc^on 
eefolgreic^er  gemefen,  aU  irgenb  ein  eiiro:pdif(^er  ^rieg  ber  S^eujeit, 
benn  ba-g  bem  55unbe  micber  untermorfene  ©ebict  mift  ^unberttaujenbe 
t)on  Ouabratmeilen.  5lbcr  jur  SSeiDdltigung  ber  ganjen  Oiebellion  bleibt 
nod;  ttiel,  fe^r  tie!  ju  t^un» 

Soil  man  be^megen  ben  9}lut:^  berlieren  unb  in  fleinmiit^iger  S5er« 
3agt~^eit  ben  (Sinflufterungen  5J)erer  ©e^or  geben,  roelc^e  einen  faulen  3^rie- 
ben,  ber  bie  ,^cime  nic  enbenber  funftiger  i!riege  in  fic^  tragen  toiirbe,  urn 
ben  ^rei0  ber  Sd^anbe,  ber  2)cmiit(}{gung,  |a  bc§  nntionalcn  Untergange^ 
ber  IHcpublif  erfaufen  moisten  ?  vSoU  man  ^ugeben,  ba^  ber  norbamerifa- 
nifc^c  Gonttnent,  ben  cin  giitigci^  @e|d;{d  gum  (S(^aupla|e  einer  gro^en  an^ 
aUgemeincr  SSoIf^frei^eit  beru^enben  ©efittunggperiobe  ber  2Kenf(^t;eit  be- 
ftimmt  gu  i)ah^n  fd?ien,  tvu  S'uropa  in  ein  ©cmirr  i?on  Staatcn  gerbrotfelt 
hjerbe,  bie  im  unabldffigcn  ^aber  untereinanbcr  i^rc  beften  Men^frdftc 
fc^nobe  bcrgcuben,  unb  in  meli^en  auf  ben  2:riimniern  ber  SSolftfreil^cit  ber 
5)egpoti^mu!5  fi(^  neue  3^"i9^it^*9ett  erbaut? 

2)em  beutfc^en  5lmerifaner  menigftenio  bleibe  fo  f^tmpf({(^e0  S5ers 
gagcn  feme  I  ^r  cntftammt  eincm  SBclfe,  ba»  DJ^enfc^cnalter  ^^inburd^  gc- 
rungen  \)at,  um  bie  3^een,  fiir  h;eld;e  ber  freic  9Torben  fdmpft,  gegeniibcr 
bem  bom  Sflatjen^alter  nertretcnen  ^tinjipe  mittelaltcrlic^er  Unfrei^eit 
unb  $8etorrec^tung  gur  ©eltung  gu  bringen.  5)enn  ber  i^ampf,  in  n)el(^em 
2lmeri!a  ft(^  befinbet,  ifi  in  feinemSBcfenberfelbe,  bcnGuropa,  ben^eutfc^* 
lanb  in  (^olgc  ber  Sfleformation  ju  bcfiel^en  ge^abt  ^at.  3)ort  wax  ei  ber 
6onfli!t  jtrifc^cn  ber  Sreil^eit  beS  ©injelnen  unb  ber  ftarren  Slutoritdt  auf 
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gciftigem  (SeBiete,  tcelc^er  SJlenfd^en alter  ^inburd^  bte  Sdnbcr  Guro^^aS  in 
6d^aup(d^e  fclutigen«§aber6  ijerhjanbclte ;  i^ier  i[t  e0  ber^am:p[  ber  burger^ 
lichen  S^rei^eit  gegen  benSSerfu^,  t){e  auf  Unfrci^eit  unbJRo^ljeit  berul^enbc 
(^taat^form  ^ur  {)err[d^cnben  ju  nia^rn,  trelc^er  gtrei  ^dlften  einer  grofcn 
^cation  gcgen  einanbcr  beiuaffnet. 

„Sat)aliere"  nennen  jti^  bie  [ublt(^en  ^pflanjer  felBjl  unb  Widen  tnit 
SSerad^tung  auf  ben  roljen  „5Irbeitcr!pobcl"  beS  3^orbenS  ^eraB.  5)er  trdge 
©cnu^  tobten  58eft^e§,  bent  bic  erjtrungene  Qtreit  gefnec^tetcr  3Jlenfc^en  ben 
3ma  abgehjinnt,  ift  i^nen  ber  ^nbegriff  atler  SBo^Ianfldnblgfeit;  —  ben 
burd) 5lrbeit,  fei  e^  !orperli^e  obcr  geiftigc,  ern^otbenen  33eft|  tera^ten 
|!e.  SBie  bie  fd^nobeften  beutfc^en  ^unfer  fud;en  fie  i^ren  bmten  ©tolj 
barin,  2ltlc6,  tva^  jte  ftnb  unb  bciben,  erer  bt  unb  nid^t  burc^  eigene  Xf^a-^ 
tigfeit  ertrorben  ju  Ijaben*  2)em,  ber  burd)  ^leij  imb  ®e[d}i^  fic^  gu  5lns 
fe^en  unb  SSermogen  emiporringt,  fprec^en  fie  alleg  Slnred^t  auf  gefeUfd^aft; 
Ii(^e  ©leicl;fteUung  mit  fid^  fo  entfc^iebcn  ah,  n^ie  ber  medf(enburgif(^e  ©bel^ 
mann  bem  biirger(id}en  ©ut6befi|cr,  Snbuftriellen  ober  .^aufmann.  S)en 
freien  -^rbeiter  fcbd^en  jte  \vo  moglic^  nocC)  geringer  aU  ben  leibeigenen 
SReger;  fte  bejeic^nen  i(;n  aU  „treijen  S!(aben/'  beffen  fiebcn^gnjec!  fei,  ben 
beborjugten  ^(affen  gu  bienen,  —  ctroa  it)ie  bic  6a»aliere  be3  borigen 
Sa'^rljunbert^  anna'^men,  ba^  fie  mtt  Sporen  an  ben^u^en  unb  ber  „^6bel" 
mit  Sdtteln  auf  bem  Otiicfen  geboren  fei,  urn  t)on  i^nen  geritten  gu  irerben. 
3m  Mrj  1858  fe^tc  ber  35unbe0fenator  bon  Sub=Sarolina,  .^ammonb, 
biefc  Se^ren  be3  3iiinfert:^umg  mit  einer  ©d^drfe  unb  Diiicffid^tSloftgfeit  au^^ 
einanber,  iuie  fie  felbft  in  2)eutfd}lanb,  \a  inS^lu^lanb  unerbort  n?dre.  ^cnn 
^eutgutage  iragt  ber  5(be(  aud^  bort  nicbt  mel^r,  fol^e  Se^ren,  mie  bie  ber 
@!labenbalter  2lmeriea'5,  offen  ju  prebigen,  bie  freie  5lrbeit  aU  fc^impf= 
lichen  3^rof)nbicnft  gu  ber^ob^en  unb  ben  ^ortfc^ritt  auf  alien  ®thkk\\  beS 
drmerb^lebenS,  luie  ber  ge{p:tgen  Silbung  aU  tint  Sarbarei  ju  begeid^nen. 
5)od^  ber  amerifanifc^e  ^^flanjerabel  magt  eS,  magt  eS  nid)t  blof ,  fonberu 
bege^t  auc^  nod^  bie  ma^lofe  ^^rec^i^eit,  feinen  Se^ren  ben  SRamen  „^emos 
fratie"  gu  geben»  2Bie  biele  ©ingemanberte  Ijaben  fid^  ntd^t  burd^  ben 
plumpen  ^etrug,  ber  in  bem  ©ebraud^e  biefeS  SBorte^  lag,  bet^oren  laffen ! 
2Bie  t)tele  gibt  e6,  bie  no^  t^cntt  in  »5tltger  SSerleugnung  alle^  gefunbcn 
2Jlenfd^enberjianbeg,  bie  mit  ben  erften  3Sorau^fe|ungen  alter  SSolf^freil^eit 
im  flrengjien  ©egenfa^e  fteljenben  Se^ren  ber  ®!laben:^alter  al^  „bemo= 
fratifc^e"  bejeic^nen!  211^  ob  nid^t  2lc^tung  bor  ber  Slrbeit  unb  bem 
6elbjtrt)ert^c  beS  3}Zenfc^en,  ben  fie  barjicllt,  bic  unterflc  ©runblage  jcbcg 
toa^vbaft  freien  ©taat^lDefeng  tcdre ! 

^an  merfc  nur  einen  S3licf  auf  bie  offcntlic^en  Buflanbc  beg  <Siiben0, 
trie  flc  fid^  unter  ber  nun  fc^on  iiber  gttjci  ^af)xt  tod^renben  unumfd^ranften, 
.^errfd^aft  ber  (Sflat)en^alter  enttritfelt  i^aben.    3Serrdt^ergeno(fen  im  ^Ror* 
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ben  fc^elten  itber  bie  angcbttc^en  35e[c^rdnfungen  tjer  Iperfonlid^en  ^rei^eit/ 
mclcj^c  ble  SSuube^regierung  eingefii^rt  ^aBe.  <Sk  miffett  nic^tS  bcr  ^rt  ans 
5nfu(;ren,  a('^  bie  SSer^aftung  einigcr  3)u|mb  i^rer  ®eno[fen,  tretd^e  offcn 
getoaltfamen  ^ufru^r  gcprebigt  i^aben.  2)amit  Sjergleic^e  man  ben  (Sut>cn. 
2)ort  beftcl^t  fiir  2)iej:enigen,  melc^c  ber  Df^eBeUion  fo  ab:^olb  jtnb,  iric  bie  Ote^ 
betlenfreunbc  im  S'Zorben  ber  ^efdmpfung  beg  ©iibcng,  fo  menig  3fiebc=  unb 
^Jre^frei(;eit,  luie  fiir  rot^c  Ole^ublifaner  in  9iu^(anb,  ^unberte  unb  a6er 
liiunberte  lo^afe  23urger  beg  <Subcng  finb  oft  Btof  auf  ben  3Serba^t,  i?cr=^ 
bd(^tig  ju  fein,  er^dngt,  erf^offen,  obcr  al§>  oBbad^lo'e^^lud^tUngetion  §auS 
unb  .^cerb  gefagt  itjorben*  ©in  SJiilitcirbegi^Jottsmug,  fo  unumfc^rdnft  unb 
riicfflc^tglog,  it»ie  er-je  in  abfoluten  SDlonarc^ieen  beflanben  t)at,  brdngt  aUe 
8^unctionen  ber  orbentlic^cn  33el)orben  bei  6eite.  Q,in  6onfcr{:ptionggefe^, 
metc^eg  bie  Qlug^ebung  aller  mdnnlic^en  (Siniro^^ner  bom  16.  hi§^  jum  60. 
Sftt^re  anorbnet,  nimmt  augbriidtlic^  bie  rei^en  ^flanjer,  bie  me^r  al§  20 
<Sf(at)en  befi|en,  bon  ber  33iilltdrvft{c^t  aug.  ^ie  burd^  ben  2lbtci)tu^  fon 
ber  ^lujenrtjelt  er^eugte  5RotI;  fe|t  bie  reic^en  6!Iaoen^aIter  in  ben  (Stanb, 
bie  ©liter  ber  meniger  S3emittelten  um  ein  Sumpengelb  an  fi(^  ^u  Bringen^ 
mad^t  bie  -^riftofratie  nur  immer  floljer  unb  mdc^tiger,  n)d^renb  fie  bteflei- 
nen  ©runbbefi|er  me^r  unb  mel^ir  auf  ein  unb  biefelBe(Stufe  mit  leibeigenen 
5(rBcitern  fe|t.  SSerad^tung  aller  QSorfcbriften  ber  ©efittung  erjeugt  bei  ben 
rcbellifc^en  ^flangern  eine  SSoS^eit  unb  SSlutgier,  bie  fonft  nur  ben  rol^ejten 
3eiten  ber  Sarbarei  ange^ort.  2)a{;er  bie  oielen  2)ro^ungen  ber  DfJebelten 
ntlt  einem  SSernicbtunggfriege,  ber  nur  burc^  Grmorbung  ber  gefangenen 
SSunbegoffigiere  jum  ^ugtrag  geBrad^t  njerben  fonne. 

a^  ift  i3ergebli(^,  ba,  njo  fold^c  Qtnfc^auungen  molten,  einen  anbern 
Qluggang  ju  benfen,  aU  bie  bollige  33erni(^tung  be§  einen  bon  beiben  %f)eu 
len,  Wk  lange  obcr  lurge  3^it  auc^  ber  ^am)3f  tod^ren  ntoge.  2)enn  felbft 
ttjcnn  man  bie  9)l5glic^!eit  dnt^  bie  B^^'ei^wng  ber  Union  fanctionircnben 
S^riebenl  gelten  laffen  moUte/  —  toie  Jonnten  jnjei  3Ra(^baro5l!er,  in  benen 
•fo  cntgegengefe^te  Slnfc^auungen,  Stimmungen  unb  fieibenfd^aften  befte^en, 
jemaB  in  ^yrieben  miteinanber  leben?  ^i)xe  93e5ie:^ungen  gu  einanber  loiir; 
ben  bie  eineg  unauggefe^ten  .^rieggjufianbeg  fein.  d^  fie^en  fid^  in  9^orb 
unb  Siib  bie  ^rinji^ien  ber  ^rei^ett  unb  ber  arifto!ratifc^en  93eborred^tung 
in  gleid^er  ©(^roff^eit  im  Jlampfe  gegenuBer,  hjie  jemalS  in  ©uro^pa  ber 
^roteflantigmug  unb  ber  ^^at^olijigmug,  bie  S)emofratie  unb  ber  2lbfolus 
ti0mu0. 

6in  fold^er  ^am:^f  fann  nic^t  burc^  SSerfo^nung  ober  Sefc^toic^tigung 
beenbet,  er  mu^  burdjgefdm^ft  toerben,  U^  einem  ber  beiben  ^tingi^icn 
ber  bottftdttbige  6ieg  iiber  bag  anbere  berbleibt.  2Cag  flnb  jmei  ^aJ)xe  \ux 
cittcn^amvf,  bei  bem  fo  unermeflic^  2Bic^tigc0  entfd^ieben  toerbettfoll? 
(Sieben  Sa^re  ^abeu  'ak  norbamerifanifc^en  ©olonieenuntcr  Seibcn  unb  QnU 
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Be^tungcn,  mit  ircl^en  ble  bur^  ben  Je^tgen  .^rieg  ben  frefcn  Staaten  ijcts 
urfa(^ten  !einen  SBergleic^  auS^alten,  gefdmipft  unb  gerungen,  ei^e  fte  il^re 
Unal):^dngig!eit  unb  Gngla^ib  erjli'itten.  Uub  btc  l^eutlgen  ^ereinlgten 
©taaten,  mit  einer  a^tmal  gvc^eren  93et»oIferung  unb  l^untertmcil  gro^erem 
Sefi^t^um  foUten  fc^on  nad)  ^vod  ^a^ren  in  bent  ^am^fe  urn  bie  ?5^rei^eit 
erla^men? 

2)a§  fann,  ba§  luirb  nic^t  ge[cf?e^en,  6etbft  hjenn  bie  JRat!^fd}Iagc  bc0 
^leinmut^g  ober  be^  SSerrat^g  ©e^or  finben  jollten,  in  bem  ^'ro^e,  womit 
bie  Olebellcn  jieben,  [elbfl  ben  erniebrigenbjien  SSorfc^lag  jur  SBicbercereinis 
gung  guriidiDeifen,  Ilegt  bie  S3vlvg[c^a[t  bafiir,  ba^  ber  ^rieg  gum  ^ugtrag 
geBracbt  toerben  m  u  §. 

2>J6gen  benn  bie  b  e  u  t  f  c!^  e  n  Slmerifaner,  eingeben!  be§  3^reu;@ibe0, 
hjcr(^en  fie  ber  .9?e^ubli!  gef^troren,  fic^  beg  SanbeS  i^rer  ©ebuvt,  mie  be§ 
fianbeg  i^rer  freien  2Ba^l  itiiirbig  geigen.  Se^^anbe^  i^rev  ©eburt,  in  mU 
^em  ba6  ©treben  nad)  geiftiger  greiljeit,  ba^  ben  QJbfc^luf  be0  SD'JittetalterS 
begeic^net,  feinen  Urfprung  genommen  f)at ;  —  bc5  £anbe.§  i^rer  2Ca^I,  in 
toelci^em  biefeS  (Btreben  burc^  bie  ©c^opfung  eineg  auf  ^rei^eit  berli'^enben 
SSolferbunbe^  jur  !raftX)oU[tcn  2)avfiellung  gelangt  i[t.  2llogen  fie  ftetg  ein* 
geben!  bleiben  ber  gro^en  2Ba^rl;e{t,  ba^  ^Jliemanb  ber  ^^reii^eit  iuertl^  ift, 
ber  fte  nic^t  alien  SJlenfc^en  gonnt  unb  baf  bie  SSernid^tung  ber  SO^enfc^eus 
tec^le  a\x<i)  ber  gevingften  unb  niebrigften  2Jlitglieber  ber  ©efellfc^aft  fid^ 
burc^  B^^f^orung  ber  ©runblagc  be0  ganjen  ©efetlfc^aft^baug  auf'^  hit^ 
terfle  rac^t. 

R  ine  fc^nja(i)li(^e  SSer^agtljeit,  feine  Siitdficl^t  felbflifci^en  ^Jntereffel, 
fetn  3Serbru§  iiber  S^^or^eiten,  SJli^griffc  unb  Unjulcinglidjfeiten,  bie  t)on 
ireniger  begabten  ^ii^rern  beganyen  treroen,  barf  in  2)emjenigen,  ber  ben 
2Bert§  ber  ©iiter  begreift,  urn  melc^c  ber  Jlampf  gefiil^rt  n?irb,  ben  offers 
freubigen  (Sifer  unb  bie  »on  Bwi^^^i^^tburc^brungene  §ingabe  anbie^ad?e 
ber  3fte:publif  t»er!iimmern  ober  i?evI5f(^en.  „Gin^eit  unb  ^^r  ei^^eit !^ 
fei  ba^  £cfunggtt:ort  jet^t  unb  imnterbar!  ^n  biefem  B^i^^en  mu^  unb  toirb 
ben  ^ieg  errungen  ttjerben,  —  ein  ©ieg  nic^t  Ho^  fiir  ^eute  unb  f.iir  eln 
SSolf,  fonbern  fiir  bie  3u5unft  ber  gefammten  2JZenfc^^eit. 


•  ♦  • 


2ot)al  Seaguc0,  ®cfcnf(^oftcn,  ober  einjelne  ^erfonen  !8nncn  unferc 
^uBlifationcn  jum  ^oftenipreife  er^alten,  irenn  fic  fid^  an  ba^  ©gecutiijs 
Gomitc,  ober  perfiinlic^  na(^  bem  ©efellf^aftllofale,  9^0.  863  $8roibtt»oi?, 
toenben,  mo  uUxf}au^t  jcbe  Slu^funft  iiber  bie  ©efettfc^aft  ert^eilt  n?iri). 
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MILITARY    DESPOTISM. 


AEBITRARY   ARREST  OF  A  JUDGE! 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  England,  on  the  8d  of 
March,  1815,  while  General  Jackson  was  in  New  Orleans,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Louisiana  Courier^  concluding  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Let  us  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is  high  time  the  laws 
should  resume  their  empire ;  that  the  citizens  of  this  State 
should  return  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  ;  that,  in 
acknowledging  that  we  are  indebted  to  General  Jackson  for  the 
preservation  of  our  city  and  the  defeat  of  the  British,  we  do 
not  feel  inclined,  through  gratitude,  to  sacrifice  any  of  our 
privileges,  and,  less  than  any  other,  that  of  expressing  our 
opinion  of  the  acts  of  his  administration  ;  that  it  is  time  the 
citizens  accused  of  any  crime  should  be  rendered  to  their  natu- 
ral judges,  and  cease  to  be  brought  before  special  or  military 
tribunals — a  kind  of  institution  held  in  abhorrence,  even  in  ab- 
solute governments ;  that,  after  having  done  enough  for  glory, 
the  moment  of  moderation  has  arrived ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
acts  of  authority  which  the  invasion  of  our  country  and  our 
safety  may  have  rendered  necessary,  are,  since  the  evacuation  of 
it  by  the  enemy,  no  longer  compatible  with  our  dignity  and  our 
oath  of  making  the  Constitution  respected." 

Here  was  open  defiance.  Jackson  accepted  the  issue  with  a 
promptness  all  his  own.  He  sent  an  order  to  the  editor  of  the 
paper  in  which  the  article  appeared,  commanding  his  immedi- 
ate presence  at  headquarters.    The  name  of  the  author  of  the 
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communication  was  demanded  and  given.  It  was  Mr.  Loual- 
lier,  a  member  of  the  Legislatuke,  a  gentleman  who  had  dis- 
tinguished liimself  BY  HIS  zeal  in  the  public  cause,  and  who 
had  been  paeticularly  prominent  in  promoting  subscriptions 
FOR  the  relief  OF  THE  ILL-CLAD  SOLDIERS.  TJpou  his  Surrender- 
ing the  name,  the  editor  was  dismissed.  At  noon  on  Sunday, 
the  5th  of  March,  two  days  after  the  publication  of  the  article, 
Mr.  Louallier  was  walking  along  the  levee,  opposite  one  of  the 
most  frequented  cofiee-houses  in  the  city,  when  a  captain  com- 
niandiug  a  file  of  soldiers,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  Louallier,  astonished  and 
indignant,  called  the  bystanders  to  witness  that  he  was  conveyed 
away  against  his  will  by  armed  men.  A  lawyer,  P.  L.  Morel 
by  name,  who  witnessed  the  arrest,  ran  to  the  spot,  and  was 
forthwith  engaged  by  Louallier  to  act  as  his  legal  adviser  in  this 
extremity.  Louallier  was  placed  in  confinement.  Morel  hastened 
to  the  residence  of  Judge  Dominick  A.  Hall,  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  he  presented,  in  his 
client's  name,  a  petition  praying  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Upon  the  back  of  this  petition  (to  the  facts  of  which  Morel 
made  afiidavit)  Judge  Kail  wrote  these  words : 


Let  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  granted,  and  the  petition- 
er be  brought  before  me  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow. 

DoM.  A.  Hall. 
March  6th. 

Upon  receiving  this  from  the  hands  of  the  jndge.  Morel 
wrote  a  note  to  General  Jackson  to  the  following  eflect : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  that,  as 
counsel,  I  have  made  application  to  his  Honor  Dom.  A.  Hall, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  U  S.,  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Louallier,  who  conceived  that  he  was 
illegally  arrested  by  order  of  your  excellency ;  and  that  the 
said  writ  has  been  awarded,  and  is  returnable  to-morrow,  6th 
instant,  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  most  humble  and 
obedient  servant, 

P.  L.  Morel,  Counsellor-at-Law. 

General  Jackson  retorted  by  writing  as  follows  to  Colonel 
Arbuckle ; 


IN'ew  Orleans,  March  5tli,  1815, ) 
Seven  o'clock  P.  M.  J 

Headqttaeters,  Seventh  Military  District  : 

Having  received  proof  that  Dominick  A.  Hall  has  been  aid- 
ing and  abetting  and  exciting  mutiny  within  my  camp,  you  will 
forthwith  order  a  detachment  to  arrest  and  confine  him,  and 
report  to  me  as  soon  as  arrested.  You  will  be  vigilant ;  the 
agents  of  our  enemy  are  more  numerous  than  was  expected. 
You  will  be  guarded  against  escapes.  : 

A.  Jaceson,  Major-GenL  Coind. 
Dr.  William  E.  Butler  is  ordered  to  accompany  the  detach- 
ment and  point  out  the  man. 

A.  Jackson,  Major-Genl.  Comd. 

This  order  was  punctually  obeyed,  and,  early  in  the  evening, 
Judge  Hall  and  Mr.  Louallier  were  prisoners  in  the  same 
apartment  in  the  barracks. 

So  far  from  obeying  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  General  Jack- 
son seized  the  writ  from  the  ofiicer  who  served  it,  and  retained 
it  in  his  own  possession,  giving  to  the  officer  a  certified  copy  of 
the  same.  Louallier  was  at  once  placed  upon  his  trial  before  a 
Court  Martial  upon  the  following  charges,  all  based  upon  the 
article  in  the  Louisiana  Courier  :  exciting  to  mutiny  ;  general 
misconduct ;  being  a  spy  ;  illegal  and  improper  conduct ;  diso- 
bedience to  orders  ;  writing  a  wilful  and  corrupt  libel  against 
the  general ;  violation  cf  a  general  order. 

Judge  Hall  remained  in  confinement  at  the  barracks.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  resolved  on  Saturday  the  11th  of  March,  to  send 
the  Judge  out  of  the  city,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  issuing  the 
following  order : 

Headquarters,  Seventh  Military  District,  ) 
New  Orleans,  March  11th,  1815.  \ 

Sir, — Yon  wnll  detail  from  your  troop  a  discreet  non-com^ 
missioned  officer  and  four  men,  and  direct  them  to  call  on  the 
officer  commanding  the  Third  U.  S.  Infantry  for  Dominick  A. 
Hall,  who  is  confined  in  the  guardhouse  for  exciting  mutiny 
and  desertion  within  the  encampment  of  the  city. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  prisoner,  the  non-commissioned 
officer  will  conduct  him  up  the  coast  beyond  the  lines  of  Gen- 
eral Carroll's  encampment,  deliver  him  the  enclosed  order,  and 
set  him  at  liberty. 

Thomas  Butler, 

Aid' de-Camp, 
To  Captain  Peter  N.  Ogden, 

Commanding  Troop  of  Cavalry. 


Captain  Ogden  promptly  obeyed  the  order.  A  guard  of 
four  privates,  commanded  by  a  non-commisioned  officer,  es- 
corted the  learned  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  to 
a  point  about  five  miles  above  the  city,  where  General  Jack- 
son's order  was  delivered  to  him,  and  he  was  set  free. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  General  Jackson  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  United  States  District  Court,  for  arresting  the  Judge. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Court  are  recorded  as  follows 

*'  On  this  day  appeared  in  person,  Major-General  Andrew 
Jackson,  and,  being  duly  informed  by  the  Court  that  an  attach- 
ment had  issued  against  him  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
him  into  Court,  and  the  district  attorney  having  filed  interroga- 
tories, the  Court  informed  General  Jackson  that  they  would  be 
tendered  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  answering  thereto.  The  said 
General  Jackson  refused  to  receive  them,  or  to  make  any  an- 
swer to  the  said  interrogatories.  Whereupon  the  Court  pro- 
ceed to  pronounce  judgment,  which  was,  that  Major-General  An- 
drew Jackson  do  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  United 
States." 

The  General  was  borne  from  the  Court-room  in  triumph,  or, 
as  Major  Eaton  has  it ; 

"  He  was  seized  and  forcibly  hurried  from  the  hall  to  the 
streets,  amidst  the  reiterated  cries  of  huzza  for  Jackson,  from 
the  immense  concourse  that  surrounded  him.  They  presently 
met  a  carriage  in  which  a  lady  was  riding,  when,  politely  taking 
her  from  it,  the  General  was  made,  spite  of  entreaty,  to  occupy 
her  place ;  the  horses  being  removed,  the  carriage  was  drawn 
on  and  halted  at  the  cofl^ee-house  into  which  he  was  carried, 
and  thither  the  crowd  followed,  huzzaing  for  Jackson,  and  men- 
acing violently  the  Judge.  Having  prevailed  upon  them  to 
hear  him,  he  addressed  them  with  great  feeling  and  earnest- 
ness ;  implored  them  to  run  into  no  excesses;  that  if  they  had 
the  least  gratitude  for  his  services,  or  regard  for  him  personally, 
they  would  evince  it  in  no  way  so  satisfactorily  as  by  assenting, 
as  he  most  freely  did,  to  the  decision  which  had  just  been  pro- 
nounced against  him. 

"  Upon  reaching  his  quarters  he  sent  back  an  aid-de-camp  to 
the  Court-room  with  a  check  on  one  of  the  city  banks  for  a 
thousand  dollars;  and  thus  the  offended  majesty  of  the  law  was 
supposed  to  be  avenged." — Extract  from  Life  of  Jackson^  pp. 
311  to  320,  voL  2. 

Nine  years  after,  this  "  military  despot,"  who  made  the  "  ar- 
bitrary arrest,"  was  elected  President  by  the  Democracy. 

A  Piece  of  Hickory, 
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THE  CONSPIRACY  TO  SEDUCE  THE 
NORTHWEST. 

During  the  recent  occupation  of  the  city  of  Jackson  by  the 
Union  army,  General  J.  M.  Tuttle,  commanding  a  division  in 
Sherman's  Army  Corps,  made  his  headquarters  at  the  house  of 
F.  T.  Cooper,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  Jackson  Ifississippian. 
Among  the  papers  which  the  fugacious  editor  left  behind  him, 
was  the  following  letter  from  Douglas  M.  Hamilton,  a  politician 
of  some  note  in  Louisiana,  and  his  reply  thereto.  They  con- 
tain an  interesting  chapter  in  the  secret  history  of  the  rebellion. 
The  originals  are  in  the  hands  of  General  Tuttle,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  curious  : 

IRew  Laurel  Hill  Post  Office,  ) 

West  Feliciana,  La.,  February  21,  1863.  j 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Mississippian  : 

Sirs, — In  your  paper  of  the  8th  inst.  is  an  editorial  article  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  It  is  headed  "The  Future 
of  the  Confederate  States."  This  paper,  for  some  reason,  failed 
to  come  by  mail  in  due  season,  and  arrived  at  the  same  time  as 
some  of  the  following  week,  or  I  should  have  called  your  notice 
to  it  sooner.  Since  that  date,  you  have  inserted  an  article  in- 
tended for  De  Boif9s  Heview^  by  "  Pathon,"  and  notice  the 
article  editorially  with  favor.  Be  pleased  to  inform  me  can- 
didly, as  true  men,  if  you  are  serious  in  proposing  that  any  of 
the  free  States  of  the  old  Union  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Confederacy.  I  can  hardly  realize  that  you  can  be  willing  to 
agree  to  any  such  proposition,  but  put  forth  these  propositions 
as  feelers  among  our  own  people,  and  to  stimulate  the  miserable 
Western  Yankees  to  persevere  in  their  opposition  to  Lincoln 
and  his  Abolition  Administration,  and  by  producing  dissension, 
quarrels,  and  perhaps  blows  and  bloodshed  among  our  common 
enemy,  relieve  us  in  a  measure  of  the  tremendous  power  they 
are  preparing  to  bring  against  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  enemy  is  greatly  crippled  already 
by  the  want  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  feeling  between  the 
people  and  the  army  on  one  side,  and  the  Administration  on  the 
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other.  And  by  this  private  quarrelling  among  themselves,  we 
have  profited  a  great  deal,  and  will  continue  to  profit  until  we 
gain  our  complete  independence,  by  fostering  and  encouraging 
it.  But  can  we  not  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary  and  proper, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  out  no  promises  which  in  the  fature 
we  may  hesitate  to  fulfill  ?  I  think  we  can.  We  can  off'er  to 
join  them,  if  necessary,  in  a  war  against  Lincoln,  Abolition, 
and  Kew  England  Yankees,  and  after  catching  and  putting  to 
death  every  public  man  in  the  old  Union  who  has  been  a 
counsellor  or  adviser  of  Lincoln,  we  can  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce  with  them,  granting  them  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  river  to  its  mouth,  (a  right  we  never  denied 
them,  however,)  and  moderate  privileges  of  trade  with  us. 
But  farther  than  this  I  would  not  go,  and  I  hope  you  would  not 
either. 

Your  paper,  for  some  reason,  is  taken  as  an  organ  of  the 
President,  and  these  views  of  yours  may  be  taken  as  his.  Perhaps 
they  are,  though  I  trust  not.  I  was  born  in  Williamson  county, 
Mississippi,  near  where  Jeff.  Davis  was  raised,  and  my  family 
were  schoolmates  and  friends  of  his.  I,  myself,  have  always 
esteemed  and  admired  him,  and  from  the  beginning  of  this 
revolution,  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  second  Washington  to 
lead  our  people  through  it  to  a  successful  termination. 

But  if  he  favors  a  reconstruction  of  a  Union  of  free  and  slave 
States,  after  the  experience  we  have  had,  I  have  given  him 
credit  for  too  much  penetration  and  sagacity. 

In  several  public  addresses  and  messages  very  lately,  he  has 
taken  occasion  to  declare  most  positively  and  distinctly,  that  he 
would  never  agree  under  any  circumstances  to  a  reconstruction 
of  the  old  Union.  But  he  has  never  declared  that  he  never 
would  favor  a  Union  of  slave  and  free  States.  He  is  a  man 
who  keeps  his  own  counsel,  and  talks  only  when  he  pleases, 
keeps  silent  when  he  pleases. ,  He  may  have  reserved  his 
opinion  for  fitting  a  time  for  public  expression. 

I  am  by  nature,  education,  and  religion  a  Yankee-hater.  I 
loathed  the  old  Union,  and  no  act  of  any  people  ever  afi'orded 
me  half  the  delight  that  the  secession  of  the  slave  States  from 
the  old  Union  did.  You  may  imagine,  therefore,  my  chagrin 
and  suprise  when  I  notice  in  the  columns  of  a  leading  paper,  in 


one  of  tlie  leading  secession  States,  articles  advocating  a  recon* 
striiotion  of  the  Union.  And  this  at  the  very  crisis  of  revolu- 
tion, when  our  independence,  which  we  have  suffered  so  much 
for,  and  fought  so  gloriously  for,  is  within  our  grasp,  and  foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  Yankeedom,  are  on  the  point  of  acknowledg- 
ing it. 

My  dear  sirs,  write  to  me  in  reply,  and  say  that  you  are  not 
in  earnest,  but  are  baiting  traps  to  catch  green  Western  Hoosiers. 
You  cannot  surely  be  planning  to  permit  these  vermin,  un- 
couth, fanatical,  and  depraved,  as  they  have  proved  themselves 
to  be,  to  enter  again  our  legislative  halls,  divide  our  offices  of 
profit  and  trust,  and  partake  freely  of  all  privileges  of  our  own 
citizens,  of  voting,  owning  property,  etc.,  etc.  ?  You  must  have 
learned  by  the  experience  of  the  political  agitations  of  the  past 
tw^enty-five  years,  accompanied  by  hatred,  abuse,  and  jealousy, 
followed  by  a  war  characterized  by  more  outrages,  plunderings, 
burnings,  cruelties,  indignities,  and  bloodshed  than  any  on 
record,  that  our  civilization  is  too  distinct,  our  instincts  too  di- 
verse, our  manners,,  habits,  thoughts,  occupations,  and  interests 
too  widely  different,  ever  to  permit  us  to  live  together  again, 
under  the  same  government,  with  the  same  laws  and  law- 
makers, and  the  same  men  to  share  in  making  and  executing 
their  laws,  and  administering  this  government. 

I  sat  down  to  write  you  six  lines,  and  find  myself  entering 
into  an  argument  with  you.  Now,  I  never  intended  any  argu- 
ment with  you  on  this  subject,  as  men  can  only  argue  that 
about  which  they  hold  dissimiLar  opinions. 

Should  you  continue  to  write  similar  editorials  to  the  one 
alluded  to,  however,  I  shall  conclude  that  wo  do  entertain 
opinions  which  are  separated  as  far  as  the  poles. 

I  will  not  let  any  of  your  secrets  out  of  the  bag,  if  you  confide 
them  to  me,  and  request  me  not  to  divulge  them  ;  but  allow  you 
to  proceed  in  your  baiting  for  the  Hoosiers,  and  not  interfere, 
though  I  may  not  entertain  the  same  notions  as  to  the  strict  mo- 
rality of  the  course.  But  if  you  write  to  me,  and  say  candidly 
that  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  join  them  again,  and  live  under 
tlie  same  government  and  laws,  I  must  take  ground  against 
jou,  and  I  will  spend  the  balance  of  my  days  in  fighting  against 


any  union  witli  tbem,  just  as  1  have  fought  all  my  past  life  in 
trying  to  get  rid  of  them. 

I  will  fight  you  honorably,  and  when  I  know  how  you 
stand,  I  will  enter  the  list,  if  in  earnest ;  but  if  you  are  not,  I 
will  reserve  myself  for  the  first  public  man  who  broaches  this, 
to  me,  obnoxious  doctrine.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  in  reply,  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

,     Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I  Douglas  M.  Hamilton. 

jRe^ly, 

[Private.] 

JVTississiPPiAisr  Office, 
Jackson,  March  10th,  1863. 
Douglas  M.  Hamilton: 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  21st  ult.  is  received.  You  are 
right  in  your  surmise  that  the  article  referred  to,  and  similar 
ones,  are  written  mainly  for  Western  consumption.  The  papers 
printed  here,  go  regularly  to  Western  soldiers,  by  some  means, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  republished  in  Western  papers. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  it  has  been  an  object 
with  me  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
soldiers  of  the  North,  to  give  the  fii*st  credit  of  all  the 
achievements  of  Federal  arms,  and  denounce  the  latter  as 
cowardly,  malignant,  and  intolerant,  hoping  thereby  to  produce 
a  division  among  them,  and  thus  relieve  ourselves  ;  and  this,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  about  the  only  object  I  hope  to  aid  in  ac- 
complishing by  presenting  to  the  West  a  seeming  willingness 
to  admit  them  into  our  Confederacy,  upon  our  own  forms  and 
conditions. 

While  there  are  certain  conditions  upon  which  I  would 
not  be  opposed  to  their  admission — the  entire  expulsion  of 
abolitionism  and  fanaticism,  the  adoption  of  our  constitution, 
and  the  unrestrained  toleration  of  slavery — yet  I  am  not  wild 
enough  to  believe  that  even  the  Western  States  will  ever  reach 
this  standard,  and  hence  a  political  brotherhood  with  them  is 
something  1  neither  expect  nor  desire.  My  sole  object,  there- 
fore, in  such  editorials  as  you  refer  to,  is  to  increase  the  dissat- 


faction  now  raging  in  the  West,  trusting  it  may  soon  break  ont 
in  open  rupture.  This  course,  I  think,  I  could  defend  upon 
moral  grounds,  but  that  is  not  necessary  now. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  President's 
views  on  this  subject,  and  the  Mississippian  (though  friendly 
to  him)  is  not  his  organ. 

Cordially  sympathizing  with  you  in  hereditary  and  intense 
hatred  to  the  true  Yankee  character, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

E.   T.    COOFEB, 

Editor  Mississippian, 


ENGLISH  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  HABEAS 

CORPUS. 

It  has  been,  from  the  outset,  the  settled  aim  of  the  rebel 
sympathizers  and  of  the  anti-war  men  to  weaken,  so  far  as  they 
could,  the  arm  of  the  Administration.  They  dared  not  vindi- 
cate the  rebellion,  and  advocate  peace  with  it  outright,  but  what 
they  dared  not  to  do  directly  they  have  constantly  done  indi- 
rectly. Not  venturing  to  justify  the  rebellion,  they  have  yet 
never  ceased  to  apologize  for  it,  and  extenuate  it,  by  denouncing 
Abolition  as  its  provocation  and  cause.  Not  venturing  to  op- 
pose the  war  squarely,  they  have  yet  sought  to  disable  the 
Government  from  prosecuting  it  by  opposing  the  conscription 
act,  which  alone  can  supply  the  men,  and  the  financial  meas- 
ures, which  alone  could  supply  the  means.  Their  whole  pub- 
lic policy  has  been,  not  to  plant  themselves  against  the  war — ■ 
for  that  would  have  been  suicidal — but  to  cripple  those  who 
carried  on  the  war. 

This  factious,  traitorous  spirit  has  been  particularly  displayed 
in  respect  to  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpics.  When  the 
rebellion  first  broke  out.  Congress  not  being  in  session,  the 
President,  at  his  own  instance,  suspended  the  writ,  and  thereby, 
according  to  the  subsequent  statement  of  Governor  Hicks  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  prevented  at  least  one  State,  Mary- 
land, fi'om  being  carried  over  to  the  rebels.  Though  the  le- 
gality of  his  procedure  was  sustained  by  Attorney- General 
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Bates,  by  Horace  Binney,  by  Eeverdy  Johnson,  and  generally 
by  the  best  constitutional  lawyers  of  the  country,  the  anti-war 
men  straightway  denounced  it  as  a  monstrous  usurpation — • 
clamoring  that  Congress  alone  had  a  right  to  suspend  the  writ. 
This  clamor  was  kept  up  until  finally  Congress,  not  only  passed 
a  bill  indemnifying  the  President  for  the  past  suspension,  but 
formally  authorizing  the  suspension  of  the  writ  for  all  time 
during  the  present,  rebellion.  But  the  calculation  that  this 
would  silence  faction  failed  utterly.  There  is  just  as  much 
brawling  to-day  about  the  inviolability  of  hcibeas  corpus  as  there 
was  before  the  action  of  Congress.  The  Copperhead  dema- 
gogues habitually  rant  just  as  if  there  was  no  clause  in  the 
Constitution  providing  for  the  suspension  of  writ  "  in  cases  of 
insurrection  and  invasion." 

Now,  if  this  balderdash  were  confined  to  such  windbags  as 
figured  at  the  Union  Square  meeting  the  other  evening,  it  would 
not  be  worth  noticing.  But  the  editors  of  public  journals,  wh,o 
ought  to  know  better,  constantly  indulge  in  the  same  wretched 
charlatanry.  Their  readers  are  daily  told  that  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  is  a  most  intolerable  piece  of  tyranny, 
which  no  other  people  making  the  least  pretension  to  constitu- 
tional freedom  would  endure  for  a  moment.  Charity  would 
impute  this  to  ignorance  ;  but,  if  ignorance,  it  is  of  the  very 
grossest  description.  For  the  benefit  of  the  people,  who  talk 
so  much  and  know  so  little  of  Magna  Charta,  we  propose  to 
devote  a  little  space,  this  morning,  to  the  manner  in  which 
England,  the  native  land  of  Magna  Charta^  deals  with  a  rebel- 
lion. It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  men  may  come  to  under- 
stand that  war  makes  some  difi*erence  in  civil  rights — that  De 
Lolme,  the  commentator  on  the  British  Constitution,  had  some 
idea  of  what  he  was  writing  about  when  he  said,  in  reference 
to  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus^  that  "  in  proportion  as 
a  government  is  in  danger  it  becomes  necessary  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  the  subject" — and  that  the  framers  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution were  not  apostates  and  tyrants  when  they  inserted  a 
specific  clause  authorizing  the  suspension  of  the  writ,  "  when 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require 
it." 

We  shall  not  stop  to  make  reference  to  the  suspension  of 
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habeas  corpus  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  invasions  of  the 
Pretender  in  1715  and  1745,  nor  to  the  various  suspensions  in 
Ireland  in  1800— from  1802  to  1805— from  1807  to  1810— in 
1814 — from  1822  to  1824;  but  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
suspension  of  tlie  act  in  1848,  under  the  direction  of  statesmen 
still  on  the  stage.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  right  or 
the  wrong  of  the  Irish  attempt  at  rebellion  in  that  year ;  it  is 
our  purpose  simply  to  show  how  the  English  Government  met 
it. 

The  chronic  agitation  in  Ireland  began  to  take  a  threatening 
shape  directly  after  the  continental  revolutions  of  February  and 
March ;  but  we  believe,  even  in  the  December  previous,  Par- 
liament passed  an  act  forbidding  the  possession  of  arms  in  cer- 
tain troublesome  districts.     In  April,  an  act  was  passed  called 
the  "  Felony  bill,"  making  it  felony,  among  other  things,  "  for 
any  person  to  compass,  imagine  or  intend  to  depose  the  Sover- 
eign, or  to  levy  war  against  her."     Under  this  law,  Martin,  the 
editor  of  The  Felon^  was  tried  and  convicted  and  sent  to  ITew- 
gate,  on  account  of  his  writings  and  public  speeches.     Other 
prosecutions   of  similar   character   took   place.     In   July,  the 
Whig  Ministry,  through  Lord  John  Russell,  introduced  a  bill 
empowering  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  deputies  to 
"apprehend  and  detain,  until  1st  of  March,  1849,  such  persons 
as  they  shall  suspect  of  conspiring  against  Her  Majesty's  person 
and  Government."     This  was  a  suspension  of  the  act  of  haheas 
corpus  for  all  Ireland — the  loyal  North  as  well  as  the  disaf- 
fected East  and  the  rebellious  South  and  West.     The  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House,  and  went  through  all  of  its  stages  to 
its  final  passage  in  one  day ;  and  on  the  next  day  it,  in  like 
manner,  passed  the  House  of  Lords.     In  both  Houses  the  vote 
was  unaniinous.     Even  the  Irish  members  did  not  vote  against 
it.    Even  Lucius  O'Beien,  the  brother  of  the  rebel  leader,  gave 
it  his  support.     The  leaders  of  all  the  various  parties  supported 
it,  though  party  spirit  ran  very  high  at  that  period. 
Said  Lord  Bkougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords : 

"A  friend  of  liberty  I  have  lived,  and  so  I  shall  die, — nor  do 
I  care  how  soon  that  may  be  if  I  cannot  be  the  friend  of  liberty 
without  being  a  friend  of  traitors  at  the  same  time,  without 
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being  the  protector  of  criminals,  without  being  deemed  to  be 
the  accomplice  of  foul  rebellion  and  its  comcomitant  civil  war, 
with  all  of  its  hideous  train  of  atrocious  crimes.  It  is  because 
I  am  a  friend  of  liberty  that  I  detest  the  approach  of  bloodshed, 
that  I  detest  the  conspiracies  which  are  brewing  in  the  sister 
isle.  The  noble  Marquis  (Lansdowne)  has  informed  us  that  the 
danger  is  imminent.  Then  let  the  measure  which  invests  the 
Government  with  needful,  and  no  more  than  needful,  powers, 
be  immediately  adopted." 

Lord  Stanley,  now  Earl  Desby,  said : 

"  I  think  that  the  Government  has  asked  for  the  right 
remedy.  I  think  the  remedy  for  which  they  have  asked  is  one 
which  will  strike  the  right  persons,  and  strike  them  within  the 
right  time.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  seek  for  victims 
among  the  credulous  dupes  of  the  incendiary  agitators  of  Ire- 
land— dupes  who  will  be  put  forward  in  the  front  ranks  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  crimes  and  outrages.  I  do  not  desire- 
God  forbid  that  I  should — that  upon  them  the  severest  penalty 
of  the  law  should  fall.  No  ;  I  desire  it  should  fall  upon  those 
who,  well  knowing  the  consequences  of  their  conduct — who, 
well  knowing  the  falseness  of  their  pretexts — who,  well  know- 
ing the  fatal  effects  that  must  flow  from  the  doctrines  they 
preach,  evince  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  everything  to  their  pas- 
sions and  their  sordid  interests,  and  for  their  own  purposes  do 
not  hesitate  to  involve  their  friendless  and  too  credulous  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  guilt  of  treason  and  the  dangers  of  civil  war. 
The  persons  I  wish  to  see  punished  are  those  who  have  sutfi- 
cient  skill,  who  have  sufficient  information  and  intelligence 
to  keep  themselves  free  from  such  legal  guilt  as  would  bring 
them  under  the  operation  of  the  law,  with  the  probability 
of  a  conviction,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  morally  guilty  in 
the  eye  of  God  and  man  of  the  crime  of  inciting  to  treason, 
murder,  rebellion,  and  civil  war.  I  favor  the  measure  now 
proposed,  chiefly  because  by  its  means  we  shall  get  rid 
of  all  doubts  and  difficulties — we  shall  have  no  more  of 
these  delays  of  the  law — no  more  of  that  chicanery  which  en- 
courages evil-doers  to  hope  for  ultimate  escape,  and  which  is 
certain  to  cause  such  pi'ocrastination,  that  when  at  length  the 
sword  of  justice  falls,  the  example  does  not  produce  half  the 
effect  it  ought  to  have." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  said : 

"  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  this  measure  is  calculated 
to  prevent  insurrection,  to  preserve  internal  peace,  to  preserve 
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the  unity  of  this  empire,  and  to  save  the  throne  of  these  realms 
and  the  free  institutions  of  this  country." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said : 

^^  I,  for  one,  am  perfectly  prepared  to  insist  on  no  ordinary 
powers.  I  believe  that  the  Government  is  justified  in  asking 
for  this  measure.  I  believe  the  measure  itself — the  power  to 
apprehend  on  suspicion  and  keep  the  conspirators  in  confine- 
ment— is  necessary.  I  will  not  urge  on  the  Ministry  measures 
of  greater  coercion  than  those  their  own  responsibility  demands ; 
but  this  I  say,  as  nothing  but  necessity  can  justify  a  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  the  same  necessity  makes  immediate 
action  desirable." 

Mr.  Disraeli  said : 

"  I  think  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  grant  the  Government 
the  great  and  extraordinary  powers  for  which  they  ask." 

Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  the  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  always  the 
fast  friend  of  Ireland,  said  that  he  should 

— "  be  sorry  to  see  any  division  on  the  measure  now  before  the 
House." 

The  only  fault  found  with  the  Ministers  in  the  entire  debate, 
was  that  they  had  not  proposed  the  measure  weeks  and  months 
before.  And  yet,  even  at  that  time,  not  a  hostile  gun  had  been 
fired  in  Ireland,  nor  an  armed  demonstration  of  any  sort  made. 
It  was  simply  the  shadow  of  a  rebellion — a  rebellion  which  a 
week  afterwards  was  put  to  flight  by  fifty  armed  policemen,  and 
breathed  its  last  gasp  in  Widow  Carmick's  cabbage  garden  ;  it 
was  simply  the  shadow  of  this  thing  that  stirred  Parliament  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  unanimous  vote.  And 
yet,  w^hile  our  own  Government  is  confronted  with  a  rebellion 
involving  seven  millions  of  persons,  and,  commanding  an  army 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  is  ex- 
hausted because  it  has  presumed  to  suspend  the  writ ;  and  to 
bring  their  audacity  to  a  climax,  English  liberty  is  put  in  con- 
trast with  American  despotism, — iV^.  Y,  Times* 
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CUESES  COMING  HOME  TO  EOOST. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  which  Copperhead  politicians 
managed  to  look  on,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  at  least  with  con- 
tentment and  in  silence,  at  the  practical  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  throughout  the  entire  South  before  this  war 
broke  out ;  considering  the  placid  approval  or  indulgence  with 
which  thej  witnessed,  for  nearly  forty  years,  the  nullification  by 
every  one  of  the  Slave  States  of  that  essential  and  vital  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  freedom  of  speech  and  trial  by  jury  all  over  the 
Union  ;  considering  the  eagerness  wtih  which  they  supported 
those  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  act  which  shamefully  set 
aside  the  time-honored  presumption  of  the  common  law,  that 
every  man  is  free  till  the  contrary  is  proved,  and  imposed 
on  the  people  of  the  I^orthern  States  the  humiliation  of  seeing 
persons  who  might  be  their  fellow-citizens  carried  into  life-long 
bondage  on  the  dictum,  not  even  of  a  Court,  but  of  a  Commis- 
sioner— we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  much  as  we  value  forms, 
and  much  as  we  respect  honest  human  lamentations,  help  taking 
a  little  disn^al  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  their  present  griefs. 
When  we  remember  that  when  Slavery  daily  and  hourly  either 
trampled  our  laws  under  foot  or  wrested  them  for  the  confusion 
or  destruction  of  liberty,  and  for  the  deification  of  brute  force, 
these  men  deprecated  all  protest  and  all  indignation,  we  have 
no  bowels  of  compassion  for  them,  in  their  present  affliction. 
Seeing  how  much  violence  and  illegality  they  could  endure  for 
the  benefit  of  Slavery,  we  know  that  they  can  endure  very 
much  more  than  they  have  yet  encountered  for  the  benefit  of 
freedom.  They  are  shocked  by  Judge  Leavitt's  refusal  of  a 
haleas  corpus  to  Yallindigham — they,  w^io  thought  it  no  shame 
that  a  Washington  Judge  should  simply  fine  Brooks  $300  for 
beating  in  the  skull  of  a  United  States  Senator  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  itself.  They  are  horrified  that  a  man  may  not  in  the 
iSIorth  say  his  say  in  favor  of  peace — they  who  applauded  for 
long  years  the  system  which  forbade  any  man  to  say,  in 
two-thirds  of  the  Southern  States,  one  word  against  Slavery, 
and  who  voted  with  the  men  who  upheld  this  system   as  the 
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highest  political  good.  When  Northern  men,  or  non-slaveholders, 
were  tarred  and  feathered  and  robbed  every  month,  not  by  the 
sentence  even  of  courts-martial,  but  by  the  wild  will  of  ruffianly 
mobs,  the  voices  that  are  now  so  eloquent  on  behalf  of  law  and 
order,  did  nothing  but  shout  approval.  'Not  one  note  of  protest 
or  of  warning  ever  came  from  them  ;  not  one  syllable  did  they 
ever  utter,  to  admonish  the  nation  of  the  demoralization  which 
familiarity  with  such  unchecked  wickedness  and  illegality  was 
Bure  in  the  long  run  to  work.  It  is  awful,  now,  forsooth,  that 
men  may  not  preach  against  war,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  ;  but  it  was  simple  and  natural,  that  under  that 
same  Constitution  no  man  dared  say  a  word  against  either  the 
morality  or  economy  of  treating  the  whole  laboring  population 
of  one-half  the  Union  as  beasts  of  the  field. 

They  are  much  troubled,  just  now,  that  their  labors  in 
defence  of  Constitutional  forms,  their  invectives  against  arbi- 
trary arrests  and  martial  law,  do  not  meet  with  a  better  response 
from  the  public,  and  do  not  produce  much  effect  on  the 
Government,  and  they  want  to  know  the  reason  why.  We  can 
tell  them.  It  is  because  their  zeal  is  new  born.  People  natu- 
rally doubt  the  sincerity  of  defenders  and  expounders  of  the 
Constitution  who,  until  it  began  to  be  strained  on  behalf  of 
freedom,  saw  it  set  aside  without  a  word  of  remonstrance. 
People  cannot  forget,  if  they  would,  that  the  saints  who  are 
BOW  on  the  battlements,  fighting  vigorously  in  defence  of  it, 
managed  to  look  on  in  silence  during  the  reigns  of  Buchanan 
and  Pierce,  when  every  law  on  the  statute  book,  and  every 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  interfered  with  the  spread 
or  maintenance  of  slavery,  were  openly  and  shamefully  disre- 
garded. And  there  is  not  an  honest  man  at  the  I^Torth  who 
must  not  feel  disgusted  by  the  impudence  which  professes  to  see 
in  the  events  of  to-day  proofs  of  the  "  decadence  of  the  Repub- 
lic," and  which,  nevertheless,  in  the  days  of  the  Toom.bs's  and 
Wigfalls,  saw  nothing  to  be  feared  or  regretted,  save  the 
speeches  of  the  Abolitionists — in  a  state  of  things  which  con- 
verted this  nation  into  the  one  apostle  and  defender  of  human 
bondage,  to  be  found  in  the  civilized  world — which  made  the 
very  name  of  American  a  synonym  amongst  foreign  nations  for 
lawless  violence,  and  which  made  the  friends  of  freedom  all 


over  the  earth  blush  over  us  as  a  scandal  and  disgrace.  The 
best  thing  that  could  have  been  said  for  us  at  that  day  was,  that 
we  were  strong ;  the  better  thing  may  be  said  for  us  to-day 
that  we  are  strong  and  right.  Our  violations  of  law  at  that  day 
were  committed  in  the  service  of  villainy ;  they  are  to-day 
committed  in  the  service  of  humanity.  We  now,  it  is  true, 
suspend  the  habeas  corpus,  but  it  is,  that  for  the  future,  truth, 
and  justice,  and  freedom  may  be  established  on  a  sure  and  last- 
ing foundation.  We  are,  thank  God,  at  last  risking  our  liber- 
ties— if  we  are  risking  them  at  all — for  something  better  than 
Southern  "  property."  Whatever  we  sacrifice  either  of  our  law 
or  Constitution  is  sacrificed  for  the  gratification  of  a  nobler 
passion  than  a  thirst  for  *'  niggers."  And  if  we  perish,  we 
shall  perish  with  the  satisfaction — which,  had  our  end  come  in 
the  days  when  Copperhead  demagogues  held  the  reins  of 
government,  we  could  not  possibly  have  enjoyed — of  knowing 
that  we  have  not  destroyed  our  Government  in  the  interest  of 
kidnappers  and  pirates,  but  in  a  noble  efifort  to  find  some  better 
basis  for  a  great  nation  than  base  connivance  at  a  great  crime,— 
iT.  Y.  Times. 
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Col.  Charles  Anderson,  the  author  of  this  letter,  is  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  a  brother  of  General  Robert  Anderson  of 
the  U.  S.  Army.  At  the  inception  of  the  rebellion,  ho  resided 
in  San  Antonio,  in  Western  Texas,  and  made  all  the  opposition 
in  his  power  to  the  movement.  One  of  his  speeches,  which 
was  then  published  and  circulated,  produced  a  most  telling 
effect.  Finding  that,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  Gen.  Twiggs, 
the  Unionists  of  Texas,  who  were  in  a  decided  majority,  were 
borne  dow^rr,  Col.  Anderson  promptly  disposed  of  his  elegant 
residence  and  his  other  property,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  set 
out  with  his  family  to  leave  the  country  within  the  forty  days 
allowed  by  the  rebel  government.  "While  on  his  journey,  he 
was  arrested  without  any  charge  having  been  preferred  against 
him,  separated  from  his  wife  and  family,  who  had  to  proceed  on 
their  way  to  Mexico  without  his  protection,  brought  back  to  a 
camp  near  San  Antonio,  and  kept  in  such  strict  confinement, 
that  none  of  his  friends  could  see  him,  and  take  steps  for  obtain- 
ing his  release  by  process  of  law.  Not  long  after,  he  escaped 
by  niglit,  and  by  hard  riding  crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  Ho 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  overtake  his  family  at  Yera  Cruz, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  has  sinco 
made  his  residence.  After  a  brief  visit  to  the  Old  World,  ho 
returned,  was  appointed  Colonel  of  one  of  the  Ohio  regiments, 
and  v/as  wounded,  fighting  gallantly  at  its  head,  under  Rose- 
crans,  at  Stone  River.  Having  been  prostrated  by  an  acute 
disease  resulting  from  the  exposure  incident  to  camp  life,  ho 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  command  and  return  home,  not 
expecting  to  live.  He  has  recovered,  and  has  since  been 
nominated  by  the  Union  men  of  Ohio,  as  their  candidate 
for  the  Lieutenant.Governorship  in  opposition  to  George  E. 
Pugh,  who  is  the  nominee  of  the  copperheads. 
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LETTER. 


Gentlemen, — I  wish  exceedingly,  that  I  were  able  to  attend 
and  address  the  Union  meeting  at  Pike's  Opera  House.  I  wish 
yet  more,  tliat  I  could  feel  able  to  do  greatly  better,  than  only 
to  speak  in  such  a  cause.  In  default  of  my  ability  to  do  either, 
I  have  concluded  to  comply  with  your  other  invitation,  by 
writing  thus  fully  my  own  opinions  and  feelings  in  regard  to 
our  national  crisis.  I  trust  that  others  may  see  that  I  am  justi- 
fied by  that  crisis  and  my  own  position,  in  this  proceeding. 

Some  of  our  fellow-citizens  tell  us  that  an  armistice  will  bring 
us  peace,  and  that  peace  will  lead  to  reunion.  If  the  rebels 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  popular  or  free  government,  all 
this  might  be  possible.  But,  in  point  of  clear  fact,  the  whole 
Southern  people  are  now  lying  abjectly  under  a  despotism  tho 
most  absolute  and  unmitigated  upon  the  globe.  In  consequence 
of  this  truth,  this  proposal  is  asking  us  to  place  our  confidenco 
in  the  identical  conspirators  and  villians  who  first  plotted  thia 
treason — the  same  oligarchs  who  now,  by  force  of  arms,  dom- 
ineer over  a  people  once  the  proudest  and  freest  of  our  age. 
This  is  asking  us,  with  our  special  experiences  with  tliem  as  in- 
dividuals, to  intrust  these,  the  most  cunning  of  all  conspirators, 
the  most  faithless  of  all  traitors  in  the  course  of  all  history, 
with  time,  place,  and  opportunity  to  refresh  and  reinforce  them- 
selves for  a  renewal  of  their  energies  in  the  same  and  other  bad 
purposes  and  plans.  And  we  must  not,  for  an  instant,  overlook 
or  foi-get  what  are  these  plans  and  purposes.  Having  been  de- 
tected and  foiled  in  their  plots,  slowly  and  slyly  to  debase  our 
Republican  Government  into  a  modified  and  overgrowing  oli- 
garchy, they  now  strive,  at  once  and  by  force,  to  establish  it  pure 
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and  simple,  and  based,  too,  in  their  very  Constitution,  directly 
and  expressly  npon  slave  property  and  slave  representation, 
33e  not  deceived,  This  war  is  chiefly  a  war  between  two  great 
and  irreconcilable  antagonists,  inform  and  spirit — the  principle 
of  Republicanism  on  our  side,  against  that  of  actual,  literal, 
unmixed  oligarchy  upon  theirs.  And  what  a  contrast  it  is !  It 
is  the  best,  at  least  the  most  honest,  form  of  government  exem- 
plified in  history  or  known  to  philosophy,  warring  in  a  life  or 
death  contest  with  the  most  faithless,  cunning,  despotic,  and 
corrnpt.  And  yet,  are  we  now  asked  by  fellow-citizens  among 
ourselves — I  wish  I  could  add,  of  ourselves — to  give  to  such  in- 
dividuals (engaged  in  the  very  act  of  organizing  and  establish- 
ing such  a  principle  and  form  of  government,  through  such  a 
plot)  a  respite,  breathing  time,  armistice,  treaties !  Yes,  we  are 

.  earnestly  besought  to  give  time,  place,  opportunity,  and  tempta- 
tion, to  the  most  cunning  of  conspirators  further  again  to  con- 
spire ;  to  the  crudest  of  murderers,  once  more  and  by  whole- 
Bale,  to  slay  the  innocent ;  to  the  basest  of  traitors,  more  and 
worse,  (if  that  were  possible,)  to  betray  their  country  and  their 
countrymen  of  all  sections  and  throughout  all  time. 

But  we  are  told  by  their  apologists  and  friends  that  theso 
despotisms  over  the  Southern  people  need  not  greatly  concern 
us.  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from,  and  protest  against  this  terrible 
delusion.  I  omit  any  special  comment  here,  upon  the  very  di- 
rect interest  we  all  have  in  resisting  their  establishment  of  any 
separate  government,  in  these  important  matters,  viz. :  of  the 
boundaries  to  be  fixed  between  us ;  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries, with  their  loyal   people,   which   we  must  remorselessly 

•  abandon  to  their  tyrannies ;  of  the  national  artery  of  commerce 
and  the  great  Gulf,  whicli  they  are  to  environ  and  choke  up ; 
of  the  foreign  maritime  master  whom  they  must  invoke — like 
another  King  Stork — and  will  convert  from  a  customer  and 
friend  into  a  neighbor-rival  and  neighbor-foe  to  ourselves  ;  and 
furthermore,  of  the  border  wars,  and  the  fugitive  slave-wars 
which  would  vex  our  industry,  destroy  our  property,  desolate 
our  lands,  and  almost  exterminate  our  people,  through  aTl  the 
generations  to  come.  These  interests  of  ours  in  this  tremendous 
issue,  have  been,  heretofore,  sufficiently  noted,  perhaps,  by  my- 
self, and  others. 


But,  if  they  were  each  and  all  as  improbable  as  they  will  be, 
alas,  the  certain  consequences  of  disunion,  I  have  yet  other 
motives  for  pressing  this  terrible  war,  without  pause  or  respite, 
on,  unceasingly  on,  to  its  ultimate  and  fixed  result.    It  is  plaia 
to  me, — notliing  is  more  obvious, — that  an  oligarchy,  based 
upon  slave  property  and  slave  representation,  must,  from  its 
essential  nature,  and  especially  with  it  peculiar  history,  and 
amidst  its  peculiar  circumstances,  possess  two  conditions.     It 
will  be  compelled  to  have  a  territorial  expanse  for  the  diffusion 
of  its  excesses  of  negro  population.     Otherwise,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  their  plantation  life  presuppose 
and  require  many  slaves  to  few  masters,  by  the  mere  law  of 
population,  there   must   come   a   period,  when  the  multitudes 
of  the  negroes,  however  dull  and  docile,  will  be  too  strong  in 
brute  force  to  be  held  down  by  the  superincumbent  or  master- 
race,  however  cunning  and  cruel  it  may  be,  or  may  become.  In 
default  of  this  right  and  power  of  diffusing  this  negro  race,  such 
a  government  and  people  must  have  another  remedy — and  that 
is  a  vast  and  disproportioned  standing  army,  to  repress  its  servo 
ile  insurrections,  as  long  as  may  be  possible.     Indeed,  their 
government  and  society  must,  naturally  and  necessarily,    be 
(what  Mr.  Calhoun  designated)  compounded  alone  of  modern 
Spartans,  all  ever  armed  and  exercised  in  war,  and  hereditary 
Helots,  all  degraded,  more  and  more,  as  their  numbers  shall 
increase,  into  the  most  abject  servitude  and  barbarism.    Nor  is 
this  all.    The  latter  condition  can  afford  no  sufficient  remedy 
for  the  danger.     No  depth  of  cunning  in  their  politicians — no 
strength,  or  courage,  or  cruelty,  in  their  armies — can  repress 
or  postpone  those  simple  law^  and  processes  by  which  the  hu- 
man family  increases.     The   more  numerous  race,  restrained 
from  migration  by  its  color  and  condition — black  slaves  within 
the  limits  of  slavholding  States — 'must,  generation  after  gener- 
ation, more  and  more  outnumber  the  less  and  lessening  numbers 
of  the  free,  white  race.    The  latter  will  not  be  merely  unre- 
strained from   migration,  but  must  be  compelled  by  various 
causes  and  in  great  numbers,  to  depart  from  such  a  country. 
Kow,  when  that  time  shall  arrive,  or  shall  even  approach,  what 
will  this  cunningest  and  most  daring  of  all  kinds  of  government 
be  obliged  to  undertake  ?    They  are  brave  by  blood.  They  will 
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be  inured  to  arms  and  to  nncliected  dominion.  They  will  be 
forced  to  choose,  between  the  expulsion  or  diffusion  of  their  do- 
mestic danger  and  the  being  wholly  submerged,  under  an  inun- 
dation of  blood  in  the  inevitable  slave  revolts.  While  we,  by 
supposition,  may  be  a  Kepublican  people,  engaged  in  the  works 
and  ways  of  honest  industry  and  quiet  peace,  as  bravo  in  na- 
ture as  they,  our  kinsmen,  but  as  unschooled  in  the  cunning 
of  oligarchies  as  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  warfare.  What  would 
they  do  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  They  would,  if  we  should 
remain  a  free  and  pacific  people,  invade,  conquer,  and  possess  us 
and  our  all.  But  the  supposition  is  untenable.  We,  in  our 
turn,  (though  without  their  domestic  and  peculiar  necessity,) 
would  be  compelled  to  maintain  forever  a  vast  standing  army. 
And  this  continuing  necessity  will  have  been  made  indispen- 
sable by  this  proposed,  recommended,  urged,  treaty  of  disunion. 
Kow,  this  perpetual  standing  army  will  not  simply  entail  upon 
us—as  it  ever  has  upon  all  governments  of  every  form  which 
lias  kept  one — a  monstrous  national  debt,  and  an  endless  an.d 
boundless  taxation.  It  will  do  far  worse.  It  will  directly  con- 
vert our  Government  into  a  Military  Republic.  I  have  said, 
that  separation  will  constitute  them  ink)  the  worst  possible  form 
of  government.  Ours  will  only  be  next  to  the  worst.  Under 
its  miseries,  we  should  all  devoutly  pray  for  King,  Lords,  and 
Bishops,  even  without  Commons,  as  the  chiefest  of  earthly 
blessings. 

I  have  yet  another  reason  why  I  could  not  assent  to  an 
armistice,  or  to  pause  at  all  in  this  colossal  war,  even  if  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  Union  was  lost,  and  that  the  Con- 
federacy must  soon  become  a  separate  government.  Even  in 
that  case,  we  must,  unless  we  are  downright  fools,  fight  on  until 
we  shall  have,  at  the  last,  disabled  our  adversary  from  ruining, 
or  seriously  injuring  us  in  the  future.  They  have  broken  the 
ice.  The  disagreeable  task  is  upon  our  hands.  Let  us  finish 
the  work  now,  while  we  are  hardening  our  hearts  and  schooling 
our  arms  in  the  dreadful  duty.  If  the  South  must  be  either  an 
independency,  or  the  dependency  of  England,  we  ought,  at 
least,  to  start  her  forth  in  her  new  career,  in  a  shape  and  of  a 
substance  to  harm  us  as  little  as  may  be,  in  the  long  hereafter. 


In  my  philosophy,  as  in  my  charity,  the  duty  is  a  double 
one. 

— — ' '  Par  cere  suhjedi 
Et  debellare  superbos." 

And  I  know,  that  the  South  has  not  been  bled  half  enough 
yet,  for  that  healthy  reform.  I  think  it  best,  also,  that  the 
South  and  her  aiders  and  abettors  should  clearly  understand 
this  terrible  necessity,  as  another  of  the  results  of  their  "  peace- 
able "  and  amiable  secession. 

Others,  again,  would  reconcile  us  to  a  permanent  secession. 
They  tell  us  that  we  might,  or  could,  or  may,  or  ought,  or  must, 
("  or  some  other  such  ambiguous  givings-out,")  unite  the  great 
Northwest  with  the  destinies  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
And,  truly,  I  suppose  we  could.  So,  too,  doubtless,  any 
Cliristian'  gentleman  who  chooses,  can,  and  may,  strangle  or 
poison  his  beautiful,  diligent,  virtuous,  intelligent,  amiable,  and 
lawful  wife,  and  then  unite  his  destinies  with  the  most  filthy, 
diseased,  abandoned  harlot  he  can  find  in  the  alleys.  His  power 
to  do  this  thing,  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  for  the  great  Northwest 
to  do  the  other.  While  this  private  union  of  destinies  would  be 
altogether  more  virtuous  and  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man  than  that  of  the  free,  youthful,  giant  republic,  like 
another  Samson,  forming  "  a  more  perfect  union"  with  a  dis- 
eased, heartless,  faithless,  dependent  oligarchy,  like  another 
Delilah,  revived  from  the  stews  of  old  Yenice,  to  seduce  us  from 
our  interest,  our  virtue,  and  our  glory.  Alas !  for  this  age  of 
grand  things  and  little  men  !  One  scarcely  knows  whether 
most  to  despise  the  statesmanship,  which  proposes  this  new 
Union,  or  to  abhor  the  treason  that  would  destroy  the  old.  It 
is  gravely  suggested  to  ten  millions  of  freemen,  occupying  the 
grandest  inheritance  of  the  globe,  and  lying  in  the  heart  of  ihe 
continent,  to  fence  themselves  in,  by  foreign  nations,  and  to  erect 
toll-gates  betwixt  themselves  and  the  broad  Atlantic  on  this 
straight  highway  into  the  great  free  world  before  them.  They 
have  set  on  foot  schemes  and  plots,  in  order  to  compel  the^ri' 
selves,  in  all  coming  time,  to  carry  on  their  visits  of  commerce 
and  Christianity  by  the  back  alley,  around  the  corner  of 
Louisiana,  and  (the  British  navy  permitting  it)  through  the 
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gateway  of  Havana  and  the  Tortugas,  which  Spain,  and  a  yet 
more  despicable  despotism  and  government — the  Sonthera 
Confederacy — will  have  to  set  up  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf. 

These  are  some  of  tlie  "  policies"  which  modern  American 
statesmanship  coolly  advocates  in  open  argument,  and  which 
modern  American  treason,  in  the  dark  K.  G.  C.  lodges,  secretly 
plots  to  put  into  active  practice.   And  let  us  see  to  what  depths 
of  villainy  the  treason  of  this  age  and  section  can  plunge.     It 
proposes  to  the  great  Northwest,  in  tlie  first  place,  secession  / 
"  What !  are  you  there,  old  Trupenny  1"     So  soon  in  the  second 
act  of  disintegration?   And  when  sliall  follow  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  down  to  the  thirty-third  of  the  series?    And  when — 
more  fatal  yet — will  commence  this  disintegration  of  those  con- 
temptibly small  units  into  their  elementary  particles?     For,  be 
it  remembered,  that  when  the  uniting  hoops  of  the  Heidleburg 
tun  shall  be  cut  asunder,  that  grandest  of  vessels  will  not  part 
into  its  lesser  and  useful  likes.     It  must  tumble  into  a  chaos  of 
mere  firewood  staves.    To  use  a  nobler  figure,  when  the  care- 
lessness of  watchmen,  or  the  treason  of  the  Admiral  shall,  by  a 
spark  to  the  magazine,  explode  the  mighty  ribs  of  our  glorious 
ship  of  State — "The  Constitution" — it  will  not  burst  into  some 
thirty  odd  units  of  jolly  little  life-boats,  gaily  dancing  upon  the 
smooth  sea.     No,  indeed.    The  ocean  will  lose  color  and  grace, 
by  the  strewn  wrecks  of  her  broken  fragments,  that  shall  dis- 
figure and  disgrace  its  navigation.     No  more — w^hile  the  forms 
and  spirit  of  Kepublican  Government  remain  to  us — can  seces- 
sionism  pause,   either  in  its  peaceful   dissolutions,  or  in   its 
turbulent  explosions,  at  the  lines  of  State  unity.     On  the  con- 
trary, districts  and  counties  will  be  subdivided  and  separated, 
until  at  last  (but  for  one  remedy)  society  itself  would  be  dis- 
solved into  a  chaos  of  confusion  and  wars,  worse  than  the  prim- 
itive barbarism.    That  one  remedy  would  be,  the  taking  shelter 
hj  all,  through  the  several  impulses  and  necessities  of  each, 
under  the  shadows  of  a  monarchy.     That  alone  could  stop  and 
cure  the  ruinous  exercise  of  "  this  right  of  secession,  which  ap- 
pertains to  every  people,  through  the  fundamental  law  of  self- 
government."     Do  our  ultra  Democratic  Peace  brethren  (like 
the  Confederate  K.  G.  C.'s)   steer  for  that  haven  ?    It  would 
really  seem  so. 
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The  Soutliern  olIgarcTis  cry,  "  Let  ns  alone.  Let  ns  try  a 
separate  existence  for  four  or  five  hundred  years,  as  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  did,"  This  is  their  reply  to  what  is  called 
the  loater-shed  argument.  It  is  very  plansihle,  but  impudently 
fallacious.  Tiiese  happy  people  did  not  break  into  their  con- 
temptible unities,  through  civil  broils  about  hereditary  negro 
slaverj^  !N"or  have  they  continuously  experienced  this  ever- 
living  and  ever-increasing  cause  of  war  betwixt  themselves,  as 
foreign  nations.  As  for  the  Germans  ;  what  would  be,  if  the 
whole  race  were  one  nation,  by  far  the  foremost  nation  and 
government  of  all  this  world,  is  now,  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
ordinary civilization  and  learning  of  its  many  nationalities, 
almost  contemptible  as  a  power.  But  our  great  question  is  : 
how  have  they  kept  the  peace  ?  Emperors,  kings,  princes, 
graffs,  &c.,  with  huge  standing  armies  and  insufferable  taxa- 
tion, have  repressed  their  "  border  wars." 

As  for  Italy,  while  they  were  Eepublics,  their  wars  were  the 
most  constant,  fierce  and  disgraceful  of  history.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  repose  in  the  enforced  quietude  of  their  count-^ 
less  savage  little  despotisms.  And  thus  another  race,  the  first 
in  genius  of  all  others,  has,  through  secession,  brought  itself  to 
the  very  lowest  point  of  degradation  in  Christendom.  Rare 
examples,  truly  !  "Let  us,"  say  they,  "  only  for  four  or  five 
centuries,  try  these  experiments  of  Germany  and  Italy  upon 
ourselves  and  you  !"  No.  The  plain  law  of  human  govern- 
ment is  this:  Neighbor  republics  cannot  keep  the  peace.  If 
there  were  no  fugitive  slaves  nor  horses  to  break  limits  and 
compel  collisions,  the  sectional  and  national  jealousies  of  the 
people,  in  a  form  of  government  wherein  the  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people  make — are — the  public  law,  inevitably  break 
out  into  wars.  A  superincumbent,  monarcliial  power  can  alone 
repress  these  passions  and  this  consequence.  I,  for  one,  have 
not  become  so  amiable,  nor  so  debased,  as  to  lie  sn])inely  under 
that  heavy  weight,  in  order  to  gratify  these  experimentalists, 
who  have  become  morbid  and  insnne  in  the  mere  indulgence  of 
their  own  arrogance.  Ihe  risk  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  experi- 
ment are  too  costly. 

Such,  then,  are  the  changes  to  which  we  are  urged  by  these 
peacemakers.     However  others  may  consider  these  results  of, 
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disunion  and  of  Southern  independence,  tLey  appear  to  me  ab- 
solutely inevitable  in  their  occurrence,  and  unendurable  in  the 
experience.  I  fully  agree  with  that  ablest  thinker  and  firmest 
patriot  now  left  us,  Dr.  Breckinridge,  that  in  preference  to  some 
of  these  fates,  it  were  far  better  that  our  nation  should  again 
begin  its  career  with  its  first  pair  of  pilgrims.  Any  fate — even 
universal  death — rather  than  protracted  wars,  which  will  extir- 
pate civilization  and  humanity  from  this  fair  land,  and  only  be 
concluded  in  a  peace  which  shall  fasten  chains  upon  our  entire 
race.  As  for  me,  I  should  prefer  to  see  this  dreadful  war  go  on, 
without  a  pause,  until  the  last  white  man  who  is  able  to  bear 
arms  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  shall  have  impaled  himself  upon 
their  last  bayonet,  before  we  shall  consent  to  a  division  of  this 
Union,  or  even  an  armistice  for  its  discussion. 

Do  any  suspect  me,  in  all  this,  of  possessing  in  general  a 
spirit  of  ferocity,  or  a  special  sentiment  of  vengeance,  toward 
the  Southern  people  ?  I  protest  that  no  man  ever  did  suffer 
more  at  seeing  or  contemplating  the  ruins  and  miseries  of  war 
than  I  do  at  these  now  before  and  around  us.  I  declare,  that 
every  feeling  of  resentment  at  my  personal  injuries  at  their 
hands  has  long  ago  vanished  from  my  heart,  and  has  given 
place  to  tenderest  pity  for  the  Southern  people  in  their  suffer- 
ings and  their  prospects.  And  I  must  in  frankness  admit  that, 
as  in  my  earlier  years,  I  still  admire  and  love  the  Southern 
people  in  many  of  their  traits  of  character,  more  than  I  do  any 
other.  But  I  do  not  love  or  admire  their  treason  ;  nor  do  I  so 
love  or  admire  themselves,  their  slavery,  or  their  slaves,  as  to 
make  myself  and  mine  the  perpetual  victims  and  slaves  of 
either.  Nor,  could  I  comprehend  how  any  man,  disentangled 
from  these  ties  of  interest  and  prejudice  which  so  enthral  the 
Southerners,  can  see  these  things  differently,  if  I  did  not  recog- 
nise, in  the  paradox,  a  law  of  human  nature,  long  and  often 
exemplified  in  its  history.    It  is  this  : 

The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  often  murmured  against 
Moses  and  God,  saying,  "  Let  us  alone  that  we  may  serve  the 
Egyptians!  for  it  had  been  better  for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians 
than  that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness.  ^  ^'  "^  Would 
to  God  that  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  Egypt, 
Avhen  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  and  when  wo  did  eat  to  the 
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full."  The  trutli  might  as  well  be  told  now  as  at  any  later 
period.  The  democratic  party  of  the  North  has  been  placed 
and  continued  in  its  political  ascendencies,  wholly  by  its  alli- 
ance with  the  South,  and  by  its  generally  unconscious  sub- 
serviency to  Southern  interests  and  Southern  prejudices.  Is  it 
strange,  then,  that  many  of  its  leaders  should  still  murmur  at  this 
loss  of  their  power  ?  Is  it  an  uncommon  trait  of  human  nature, 
especially  of  Jf^'^  human  nature,  to  show  rage  and  malignity 
over  a  great  loss,  even  when  it  has  become  irrecoverable  ?  Let 
lis  not  be  surprised  or  dismayed  therefore — human  nature  being 
as  it  is — that  so  many  democratic  leaders  are  still  found  mur- 
muring in  this  our  dreary  pilgrimage  to  the  promised  latid,  for 
their  lost  flesh-pots  in  Egypt.  The  wonder  rather  is,  how 
many — very  many — wiser  and  nobler  leaders  and  ftitiiers  of 
that  honored  old  party  have  been  enabled,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
their  own  brave  and  noble  Douglas,  to  tear  tlieir  hearts  and 
memories  from  the  dear  party  ties  that  so  long  have  bound 
them,  and  to  leap,  like  lions,  into  the  arena  of  combat  and 
death,  and  to  the  defense  of  that  palladium,  wliich  contains  all 
that  can  make  even  democracy  valuable  or  precious  to  them. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  these  reflections  should  make  any  one  be- 
lieve that  I  have  become  a  party  ^nan.  Lest  such  mistake  should 
become  an  offense  and  a  stumbling-block  to  others,  I  must  de- 
clare that  I  am  and  expect  to  be  neither  a  republican  nor  a 
democrat.  In  the  past,  1  hold  the  latter  party  entirely  respon- 
sible for  this  secession  and  ils  civil  wars;  in  the  present,  I 
esteem  its  rival  party  guilty  of  many  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, which  must  go  very  far  toward  making  that  ruin  (began 
by  the  other)  utterly  remediless  and  hopeless.  That  I  do  not 
openly  specify  and  boldly  denounce  them,  is  not,  by  any  means, 
because  I  approve  them  or  succumb  to  them.  It  is  only  be- 
cause I  will  not,  while  that  party  is  legitimately  v;ielding  iho 
energies  of  luy  nation  in  a  struggle  foi*  its  very  life,  either  say, 
write,  or  do  anything  to  impede  its  action,  or  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  our  enemy.  And,  so  far  as  either  of  these  parties — 
as  parties — is  concerned,  I  am  quite  free  to  say  these  common 
truths  of  both.  The  one  is  no  better  than  the  other.  By  this 
tremendous  hurricane  in  the  air,  and  this  huge  upheavel  of  tho 
earth,  neither  of  them  has  been,  for  any  due  period  of  time, 
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at  all  elevated  above  the  level  of  its  low  party  passions  and 
purposes,  and  up  to  that  exalted  summit  of  patriotism  and  wis- 
dom to  which  our  national  crisis  calls  them.  We  must  all — 
republicans,  democrats,  and  fossil  whigs — ditierently  and  better 
understand  and  feel  toward  this  revolution  of  principles  and 
systems,  before  wo  can  be  truly  efficient  in  our  grand  work. 

'No  more  would  I  be  thouglit  to  have  changed  my  views  and 
-fech'ngs  toward  slavery  and  its  remedies.  I  am  not,  and  never 
expect  to  be  an  Abolitionist  loithin  the  Union.  But,  as  I  never 
did  admire  or  praise,  nor  profess  to  admire  slavery  *' in  the 
abstract,"  or  slavery  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  this 
Union  or  our  history,  or  its  other  inestimable  blessings,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not,  now  that  slavery,  as  a  political  ^owei\  has 
begun  this  cruel  war  upon  them  all,  elevate  it  into  the  chief 
place  of  idols,  upon  the  altars  of  ray  political  and  religious 
worship.  For  one,  I  am  still  perfectly  v^^illing  that  the  slave 
States  may  all  return  to  the  safe  fold  of  the  Union,  with  all 
their  olden  rights  under  their  several  Constitutions  and  that  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  willing — yes,  anxious — for  them  so  to 
return,  with  any  and  every  advantage  which  the  reformed  pub- 
lic and  social  opinions  of  our  fellow-citizens  can  afford  them.  I 
ehould  not  at  all  object  (if  they  are  such  fools  as  to  ask  and 
exercise  that  privilege)  to  their  traveling  and  visiting  with  their 
slaves  among  us,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  laws,  officers,  or 
mobs.  I  wish  them  to  enjoy  these  and  all  other  privileges, 
%v7iich  shall  not  enslave^  nor  tend  to  enslave  oxer  white  race  ! 
But  as  I  was  nol  willing  that  they  should  break  down  or  over- 
leap the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  various  other  compro- 
mises, in  order,  by  debasing  our  Kepublic  into  an  Oligarchy,  to 
rule  over  our  children  with  an  arrogance  if  possible  worse  than 
that  in  which  they  had  domineered  over  us,  so,  I  would  not 
iiow^,  nor  hereafter,  agree  for  them  to  start  again  in  the  same 
career  of  encroachments  through  the  political  powers  of  slavery. 
And,  sick  at  heart  and  wearied  in  frame,  as  I  now  am,  at  the 
sight  and  contemplation  of  this  war,  I  am  not  yet  outwinded  in 
that  contest.  And  I  furthermore  think  it  is  well  enough  for  all 
of  us,  who  yearn  for  peace,  to  let  those  who  sympathize  with  us 
in  that  desire — both  in  the  South  and  North — know  at  once 
and  for  all,  that  wo  will  not  have  peace  at  the  cost  of  all  those 
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blessings  which  alone  can  make  it  worthy,  nor  even  Union  in 
peace,  if  we  must  have  it,  on  the  condition  of  exchangini^'  our 
Republic — the  Eepublic  of  our  fatiiers — for  theii-  Olii^^archy, 
infused  with  the  despotic  arrogance  of  a  cotton  aristocracy. 

As  to  slavery  out  of  the  Union  /  whenever  I  sliall  bo  dis- 
charged, by  secession,  from  all  constitutional  obligations  in 
regard  to  it,  I  shall,  of  course,  hold  and  treat  it  as  I  suppose  any 
other  foreigner  would  do,  in  a  war  between  it  and  his  country — 
according  as  I  may,  in  the  given  emergency,  think  best  and 
most  honorable  for  my  own  nation. 

These  reflections  of  mine  have  run  out  to  such  an  immoderate 
length,  that  I  hesitate  to  send  them.  My  heart  is  so  full  of  this 
great  cause,  that  I  could  not,  in  reality,  suppress  its  utterances 
in  their  free  flow,  and  I  have  not  now  the  time  to  make  thena 
briefer  and  better,  by  retrenchment.  Others  from  the  array 
will,  doubtless,  address  your  meeting  more  directly  witli  rela- 
tion to  the  peculiar  relations  which  our  brave  soldiers  bear  to 
these  great  questions.  Knowing  that  they  could  so  speak,  not 
only  with  higher  authority,  but  with  more  eflect  than  myself, 
I  have  written  only  as  a  simple  citizen. 

God  save  our  nation ! 
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EMANCIPATION  IS  PEACE, 


BY  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN. 


We  "Want  peace.  Wq  desire  to  see  an  end  of  this  war.  Its 
bloodshed,  its  crimes,  the  desolation  that  follows  in  its  track, 
the  evil  passions  it  engenders — these  are  an  offense  against 
civilization,  a  breach  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  base  of 
Christianity.  Such  a  war,  between  men  of  the  same  race,  lan- 
guage, religion,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  are  tired  of  war.  We  want  peace !  But  what  sort  of 
peace  do  we  desire,  and  how  shall  we  obtain  it  ? 

Do  we  want  peace  in  the  shape  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities? 
Are  we  satisfied  if  we  obtain  a  truce,  to  be  followed  after  a  few 
months,  or  a  few  years,  during  which  the  rebels,  taking  breath, 
shall  arm  and  fortify  themselves  afresh,  by  a  new  and  more 
bitter  contest  ?  Do  we  want  peace  for  ourselves,  to  result  in 
war  for  our  children  ? 

Shortsighted  and  selfish  is  such  a  policy.  Selfish,  for  he  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  parent  who  would  shuffle  off  danger 
and  suffering  for  the  moment,  that  these  may  fall,  with  double 
force,  on  his  children  after  him ;  and  shortsighted,  because,  if 
this  insurrection  is  to  be  put  down  with  the  least  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  it  must  be  stricken  now,  confined,  blockaded,  ex- 
hausted as  it  is,  not  allowed  time  an<i  opportunity  to  renew  ita- 
energies  and  recruit  its  resources. 


We  lack  not  manhood  only,  but  that  parental  instinct  which 
renders  dumb  beasts  courageous,  if  we  are  satisfied  with  any 
peace  but  that  which  shall  be  permanent — if  we  are  satisfied 
with  any  arrangement  to  terminate  this  war,  that  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  the  next  generation  as  well  as  to  the  present. 

How  and  when  are  we  to  obtain  such  a  peace?    jt^ever, 
until  we  shall  have  eradicated  the  cause  of  the  war. 
'   The  secessionists  themselves  have  told  us  in  terms  so  plain 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  what  are  the  causes  of  this  war. 

South  Caroliua,  in  her  oflScial  "Declaration  of  Causes,"  con- 
curred in  afterwards  by  each  seceding  State,  spoke  thus :  "  All 
hope  of  remedy  is  rendered  vain  by  the  fact,  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  North  has  invested  a  great  political  error  with 
the  sanctions  of  a  more  erroneous  religious  belief."  She  tells 
ns,  in  the  same  document,  what  is  this  "  great  political  error." 
The  ISTorthern  States,  she  says,  "  have  denounced  as  sinful  the 
institution  of  slavery."  Her  corner-stone  doctrine,  in  opposi- 
tion, was  honestly  given,  March  21,  1863,  by  the  Yice-Presi- 
dent  of  Secessiondom,  (Alexander  H.  Stephens,)  as  follows  : 
"Slavery  is  the  natural  and  moral  condition  of  the  negro. 
This,  our  new  Government,  is  the  first,  in  the  history  of  tho 
world,  based  upon  this  great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral 
truth." 

South  Carolina,  sustained  by  every  seceding  State,  tells  us, 
that  peace  is  hopeless  until  we  discard  our  "  great  political 
error,"  and  adopt  their  "great  philosophical  and  moral  truth." 
And  these  are  no  idle  words.  They  have  been  backed  by 
brave  deeds ;  they  have  been  maintained  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels,  by  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  treasure  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives. 

It  is  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  with  such  a  people, 
there  are  but  two  roads  to  peace  of  any  kind — the  one  to  re- 
cognize as  the  basis  of  Government  the  "philosophical  truth" 
that  slavery  is  the  natural  and  moral  condition  of  the  negro ; 
the  other,  to  extirpate  the  institution,  the  parent  and  source  of 
the  stupendous  falsehood,  which,  for  eighty  years  past,  has 
lurked  and  rankled  in  our  political  system,  to  culminate,  atj 
last,  in  the  most  gigantic  rebellion  the  world  ever  saw. 
The  first  of  these  roads — to  what  sort  of  peace  will  it  lead 


lis  ?  Let  the  North,  belying  the  courage  she  has  shown  on  the 
battle-field,  casting  behind  her  the  last  remnant  of  self-respect, 
deaf  alike  to  the  warnings  of  Kevolutionary  wisdom,  and  to  the 
voice  of  civilization  speaking  to-day  in  her  ears,  consent  to  Se- 
cessiondom's  new  basis  of  government,  now  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  shamelessly  put  forth ;  and,  whether 
as  one  nation,  or  as  two,  what  are  the  inevitable  results  ?  We 
shall  not  avoid  them  by  shutting  our  eyes.  Lpt  us  look  thei^ 
boldly  in  the  face.  ,o 

Conceive  reunion,  with  slavery  still  in  existence.  Imagine 
Southern  sympathizers  in  power  among  us,  offering  compro- 
mises. Suppose  the  South,  exhausted  with  military  reverses, 
and  desiring  a  few  years'  armistice  to  recruit,  decides  to  accept 
it  under  the  guise  of  peace  and  reconstruction  1  What  next  ? 
Thousands  of  slaves,  their  excited  hopes  of  emancipation 
crushed,  fleeing  across  the  border.  A  fugitive  slave  law,  re- 
vived by  peace,  demanding  their  rendition.  Popular  opinion 
in  the  North  opposed  to  the  law,  and  refusing  the  demand, 
Eenewed  war  the  certain  consequence. 

Or  take  even  the  alternative  of  recognition — recognition  of 
an  independent  confederacy,  still  slave-holding.  Are  we,  then 
— becoming  the  sole  exception  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
— to  make  ourselves  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  slave  system  of 
a  foreign  nation,  by  agreeing  to  return  to  her  negro  refugees 
seeking  liberty  and  an  asylum  among  us  ?  National  self-respect 
imperatively  forbids  this.  Public  sentiment  would  compel  the 
rejection,  as  a  base  humiliation,  of  any  proposed  treaty  stipula- 
tion, providing  for  rendition  of  runaway  slaves.  Y6t  the  South 
would  regard  such  rejection  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  stand- 
ing menace — a  threat  to  deprive  her  of  what  she  regards  as  her 
most  valuable  property.  Coterminous  as  for  hundreds — possi- 
bly thousands — of  miles  our  boundaries  would  be,  must  not  the 
South,  in  common  prudence,  maintain  all  along  that  endless 
border  line  an  armed  slave  police '?  Are  we  to  consent  to  this? 
And  if  we  do,  shall  we  escape  border  raids  after  fleeing  fugi^.! 
tives?  No  sane  man  will  expect  it.  j^re  we  to  suffer  these  ? 
We  are  disgraced.  Are  we  to  resent  them  ?  It  is  a  renewal  of 
hostilities. 

Whether  the  South  returns  to  her  allegiance,  retaining  her 


slave  system,  or  whether  we  recognize  her  independence  with 
her  new  basis  of  government,  the  ultimate  result,  as  regards 
peace,  will  be  the  same.  Three  years  of  breathing  time  will 
not  elapse  without  bringing  endless  quarrels  and  another  rebel- 
lion. 

The  second  of  these  roads  may  seem  rough  and  hard  to 
travel ;  but  we  must  either  travel  it,  or  abandon  all  hopes  of 
e^during  peace.  We  must  fight  the  battle  out.  We  can  rid 
ourselves  of  a  great  evil  in  one  way  only — by  eradicating  its 
cause.    The  price  of  peace  is  emancipation. 

But  if  emancipation  is  to  avail  us  as  a  peace  measure,  we 
must  adopt  it  boldly,  resolutely,  effectually.  It  must  be  general 
not  partial ;  extending  not  to  the  slaves  of  rebels  only,  but  to 
every  slave  on  this  continent.  Even  if  it  were  practicable, 
which  it  is  not,  with  slavery  non-existent  in  the  Northern 
States  and  abolished  in  those  which  persist  in  rebellion,  to 
maintain  it  in  the  narrow  border-strip,  it  is  precisely  there 
where  negro  fugitives  can  the  most  readily  escape,  that  its 
maintenance  would  the  most  certainly  lead  to  war. 

The  President's  Proclamation  has  nobly  paved  the  way,  but 
that  is  all  it  has  done.  And,  as  it  is  confessedly  based  on  the  war 
power  and  justified  by  military  necessity,  there  is  the  chance 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  if  still  in  the  hands  of  the  slave 
power,  when  peace  supervenes,  may  declare  it  inoperative. 
An  Act  of  Emancipation  is  needed  to  endorse  that  Proclama- 
tion and  enlarge  its  operation  ;  a  sanction  of  that  great  measure 
by  the  National  Legislature  under  the  solemn  form  of  law.  ^ 

The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  enact  such  a  law 
admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  powers  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  to  exercise  authority  over  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  United 
States,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  various  others  equally 
essential,  are  expressly  given"  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress. 
It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  carry  these  powers  into 
efiect.  In  case  of  obstruction  or  defeat  of  existing  laws  framed 
to  that  intent,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  select  such 
means  and  pass  such  additional  laws  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  overcome  such  obstruction  and  enforce  obedience  to 
Buch  laws.    In  the  selection  of  the  means  to  effect  this  consti- 
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tutional  object,  Congress  is  the  sole  judge  of  their  propriety  or 
necessity.  These  means  must  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Consti- 
tution ;  but  whether  they  are  the  most  prudent  or  the  most  ef- 
fectual means,  or  in  what  degree  they  are  necessary,  are  matters 
over  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  jurisdiction.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  a  celebrated  decision,  declared  ;  "  The  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  a  right  to  do  an  act,  and  has  imposed  upon 
it  the  duty  of  performing  that  act,  must,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  be  allowed  to  select  the  means." 

Now,  the  laws  are  obstructed  in  the  insurrectionary  States  ; 
in  those  States,  and  only  in  those  States,  where  slavery  exists ; 
in  other  words,  where  lifelong  claims  to  the  service  or  labor  of 
negroes  are  held  ;  the  insurrectionary  acts  of  these  States  being 
avowedly  based  on  the  allegation  that  the  preservation  of 
slavery  can  only  be  ensured  by  secession. 

It  will  further  be  admitted  that  Congress  has  the  right 
(Amendments  to  Constitution,  Article  5)  to  take  private  prop- 
erty, with  just  compensation  made,  for  public  use.  And  it  will 
not  be  argued  that  a  claim  of  one  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  to  the  service  of  another,  whether  for  a  term  of  years  or 
for  life,  is  property  which  has  been  constitutionally  exempted 
from  such  appropriation.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  claim  to  the 
service  of  a  slave  cannot  constitutionally  be  so  taken  and  can- 
celled, neitt^r  can  the  claim  to  the  service  of  an  apprentice. 

But  if  Congress  believes  that,  in  order  to  enforce  law  and 
suppress  insurrection,  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  take  and 
cancel  all  claims  to  life-long  service  or  labor  held  in  the  Slave 
States,  and  if  claims  to  service  or  labor,  whether  for  years  or 
for  life,  held  by  one  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  against 
another,  be  a  species  of  property  not  specially  exempted  by  the 
Constitution  from  seizure  for  public  use,  then  an  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation is  strictly  constitutional. 

Is  such  an  act  expedient,  as  well  as  constitutional  ?  We  hear 
it  often  said,  even  by  the  enemies  of  slavery,  that  its  days  are 
numbered ;  that  the  Southern  Institution  is  tottering  to  its 
downfall,  and  will  die  out  of  itself,  if  we  but  let  it  alone.  There  is 
not  an  evil  that  curses  the  earth  of  which  the  same  thing 
cannot  be  said  ;  all  abuses  have  but  a  limited  life ;  the  trut\ 
only,  is  eternal. 


Eut  is  that  a  reason  why  we  should  sit  with  our  hands  across, 
idlj  looking  on?  God  does  his  work,  but  he  does  it  through 
the  agency  of  good,  active  men  and  women.  He  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.  Why  are  the  days  of  slavery  num- 
bered? Because  of  the  brave  blows  that  have  been  struck 
against  it.  How  shall  it  be  eradicated  ?  By  the  same  process 
by  which  it  was  doomed.  By  continuing  to  strike  such  blows. 
By  continuing  to  work  against  it,  until  it  ceases  to  exist.  Up 
to  this  hour,  the  measures  taken  to  subdue  it  have  been  partial 
only.    Let  us  complete  the  work.  ~ 

Those  who  demur  to  the  passage  of  an  act  which  meets  the 
great  difficulty  before  us  broadly,  effectually,  honestly,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  Christianity  and  civilization, 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether,  in  the  progress  of  this  in- 
surrectionary upheaval,  we  have  not  reached  a  point  at  which 
there  is  no  prudent  alternative  left.  By  the  President's  Pro- 
clamation, some  three  millions  of  slaves  have  been  already 
declared  free.  Sundry  laws  of  Congress  have  emancipated 
several  hundred  thousands  more.  There  remain  legally  en- 
slaved probably  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million — chiefly 
scattered  along  a  narrow  border-strip  that  is  coterminous,  !N^orth 
and  South,  with  Freedom  or  Emancipation — partly  dotted  in 
isolated  parishes  or  counties,  surrounded  by  enfranchised  slaves. 
Can  we  maintain  in  perpetuity  so  anomalous  a  condition  of 
things  ?  Clearly  not.  At  every  step  embarrassments  innumer- 
able obstruct  our  progress.  ISTo  industry,  no  human  sagacity, 
would  suffice  to  determine  the  ten  thousand  conflicting  questions 
that  must  arise  out  of  such  a  chaos.  Must  the  history  of  each 
negro  be  followed  back,  so  as  to  determine  his  status,  whether 
slave  or  free  ?  If  negroes  emancipated  in  insurrectionary  States 
are  sold  as  slaves  into  Border  States,  or  into  excepted  parishes  or 
counties,  can  we  expect  to  trace  the  transaction?  If  slaves 
owned  in  Border  States,  or  in  excepted  parishes  or  counties,  are 
sold  to  loyal  men  in  insurrectionary  States,  are  they  still  slaves? 
or  do  they  become  free  ?  Are  we  to  admit,  or  to  deny,  the 
constitutionality  of  Border-State  laws,  which  arrest  and  imprison 
as  vagrants,  and  sell  into  slavery  to  pay  expenses  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  free  negro  emigrants  from  insurrectionary 
States?    But  why  multiply  instances ?  The  longer  this  twilight 


of  groping  transition  lasts,  it  will  be  only  confusion  the  woi'se 
confounded. 

God's  work  is  yet  incomplete.  The  least  you  can  do  in  aid 
of  it  is  to  give  to  it  your  personal  influence  and  your  name. 
And  then,  when  you  shall  have  lent  a  helping  hand,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  sit  down  and  to  hope  that  the  evil  which 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  this  nation  will  be,  not  doomed 
only,  but  destroyed  at  last. 


1^^  Loyal  Leagues^  Clubs^  or  individuals  may  obtain  any 
of  OUT  Publications  at  the  cost  jprice^  by  ajpjplication  to  the 
JExecutive  Committee^  or  by  calling  at  the  Hooms  of  the  Society^ 
JSFo.  863  Broadway^  where  all  information  may  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society. 
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LETTER   OF  PETER   COOPER, 


ON 


SLAVE  EMANCIPATIO:^. 


IN'ew  York,  January,  1862. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  I^resident  of  the  United  States  : 

Honored  and  Respected  Sir, — The  deplorable  scenes  through 
which  our  country  is  now  passing*  form  my  only  apology  for 
venturing  to  send  you  a  few  lines,  desiring,  if  possible,  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  Government  by  any  and  all  means  in 
my  power. 

The  maintenance  of  our  Union  of  States  in  all  its  integrity 
and  completeness  is,  to  my  mind,  the  nation's  pearl  of  great 
price,  that  can  never  be  abandoned  while  there  are  life  and 
power  to  preserve  and  defend  it. 

The  grand  question  that  now  claims  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
statesman,  philosopher,  and  patriot,  is  how  best  to  preserve  and 
render  more  perfect  this  Union  with  the  least  possible  expense 
of  life  and  treasure. 

The  true  statesman  will  always  regulate  his  acts  by  the  re- 
quirements of  truth  and  jnstice.  He  will  endeavor  to  keep  in 
view  the  causes  that  produce  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  the 
evils  we  encounter. 


To  do  this,  he  will  gather  wisdom  by  studying  the  course  of 
human  events,  where  pride  and  selfishness  have  strewed  tlie 
course  of  time  with  all  the  wrecks  and  wretchedness  wh.ose 
frightful  monuments  still  stand  like  beacon-lights  in  the  path- 
way of  nations,  to  warn  us  to  beware  lest  a  worse  fate  befall  us. 
The  experience  of  seventy  years  has  taught  me  to  believe  that 
the  evils  brought  on  us  by  the  folly  and  rashness  of  our 
Southern  neighbors  have  resulted  from  the  different  circum- 
stances of  climate,  birth,  education,  and  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions with  which  they  have  been  surrounded.  So  that  if  we 
had  been  born  in  exactly  their  circumstances  and  condition,  we 
should  have  been  as  they  ;  and  if  they  had  been  born  to  all 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  that  have  surrounded  us,  they 
would  have  been  as  we — showing  that  it  is  the  almost  omni- 
potent power  af  circumstances  that  has  made  us  to  differ  in  our 
opinions,  feelings,  and  interests — God  having  made  ns  to  differ 
not  only  in  color,  but  in  habits,  capacity,  and  fitness  for  dif- 
ferent countries,  climates,  and  pursuits.  It  is  the  knowledge 
and  application  of  this  fact  to  life,  that  render  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  Christian  charity  possible,  and  cause  it  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  exercise 
of  charity  is  so  constantly  required  to  enable  us  to  bear  with  the 
weakness  and  imperfections  of  each  other. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  enslavement  of  human  beings  has  so  far 
infused  its  insidious  poison  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  Southern 
people,  that  they  have  come  to  believe  and  declare  the  evil  of 
slavery  to  be  a  good,  and  to  require  the  power  of  Government 
to  be  exerted  to  maintain,  extend,  and  perpetuate  an  institution 
that  enables  thousands  to  sell  their  own  children,  to  be  en- 
slaved, with  all  their  posterity,  into  hopeless  bondage. 

It  is  terrible  to  know  that  the  South  is  now  waging  war  to 
Btrengthen  tlils  unnatural  system.  They  demand  for  it  stronger 
guarantees,  additional  protection  ;  and  some  even  demand  the 
right  to  reopen  the  trade  and  importation  of  African  slaves. 
This  course  on  the  part  of  the  South,  has  compelled  the  people 
of  the  North  to  use  the  power  of  the  nation  to  preserve,  in  all 
its  integrity,  the  Constitution,  and  those  laws  made  in  compliance 
witli  it — laws  which  are  quite  as  important  for  the  South  as 
the  North,  and  absolutely   necessary  to  avoid  future  wars,  and 


to  secure  peace  and  prosperity  for  all  the  States.  This  war  has 
forced  on  the  nation's  government  the  duty  to  use  the  most 
eifectual  means  possible  to  exterminate  the  vile  heresy  of  seces- 
sion, in  order  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  last  and  preceding  Congress,  I 
ventured  to  recommend  to  Plon.  John  Sherman  and  other  Re- 
publican members,  that  they  should  declare  their  intentions  by 
some  decided  action  calculated  to  force  conviction  on  the 
Southern  mind  that  the  Republican  party  intended  to  secure  to 
the  South  every  equitable  right  which  they  could  claim  by 
virtue  of  any  and  all  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution.  I  am 
fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Adams  to  erect 
New  Mexico  into  a  State,  and  to  repeal  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  should  have  been  adopted,  placing  that 
measure  of  peace  on  its  original  foundation. 

Such  a  course  would  have  left  the  South  without  the  shadow 
of  excuse  for  the  course  that  they  have  adopted.  Such  a  policy 
would  have  strengthened  the  Union  sentiment  throughout  the 
South  to  a  degree  that  would  have  secured  the  Border  States 
to  the  Union,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  their  desperate 
leaders  to  have  made  headway  against  them. 

The  question  that  now  required  to  be  decided  is,  to  adopt 
the  plan  best  calculated  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
nation. 

It  is  now  to  be  decided  whether  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  will  more  surely  result  from  a  continued  manifestation  of 
our  determination  to  perform  every  obligation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  a  kind  and  liberal  spirit,  rather  than  rely  entirely  upon 
a  display  and  application  of  force. 

The  evidence  should  be  constantly  kept  before  the  people, 
showing  that  every  use  and  application  of  force  will  be  resorted 
to— not  willingly,  but  of  necessity — for  our  good  as  a  nation,  to 
secure  the  invaluable  treasure  bequeathed  to  us  in  trust  for  our- 
selves,  our  posterity,  and  the  world. 

In  order  that  we  of  the  l^orth  may  perform  our  duty  wisely 
and  well,  we  cannot  too  often  refer  to  the  circumstances  that 
attended  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live. 

It  had  required  the  power  and  force  of  all  the  States  united 
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to  gain  their  independence  of  the  mother  country.  To  preserve 
that  independence,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sepa- 
rate sovereign  and  independent  States  to  yield  up  such  specilied 
portions  of  the  sovereign  power  they  possessed  as  would  form  a 
complete  and  perfect  union  in  a  constitutional  government 
combining  the  strength  and  power  of  all  the  States,  to  be  used 
to  maintain  the  perfect  union  and  government  they  had  formed, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  commerce,  and  securing  full  pro- 
tection to  all  the  rights  they  had  reserved. 

In  the  original  formation  of  that  Constitution,  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  a  compromise  with  that  great  and 
all-pervading  interest  which  had  then  already  entered  into  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  nation,  rendering  the  formation  of  an 
union  of  States  hopeless  without  such  a  compromise  as  would 
secure  the  return  of  that  species  of  property  held  bound  to  labor 
to  their  owners.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  of  the 
North  did  enter  into  a  contract  and  agreement  with  that  great 
interest,  by  which  we  (of  the  North)  did  secure  a  most  valuable 
equivalent — one  vitally  important  to  regulate  the  commerce  of 
a  nation,  and  preserve  internal  peace  and  harmony  for  the  whole 
country.  These  were  advantages  that  were  only  possible  to 
such  an  union  of  States  as  would  combine  the  strength  of  all  for 
the  preservation  and  security  of  each  individual  and  every 
State. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  inheritance  of  slavery 
was  forced  on  our  fathers  by  the  unyielding  policy  of  the  mo- 
ther country  ;  that  it  has  grown  into  such  a  vast  and  formidable 
interest  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  sudden  and  violent 
means  or  remedies.  In  the  opinion  of  Silas  Wright,  it  had  be- 
come to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  perfectly  apparent  that 
the  very  idea  of  a  republican  confederation  of  States  must  be 
abandoned,  or  this  seeming  difficulty  must  be  encountered  of 
organizing  a  free  republican  government  with  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  States. 

He  then  asks  if  such  men  as  formed  the  Constitution  could 
doubt  what  was  their  duty,  and  what  choice  they  should  make, 
when  the  existence  of  slavery  was  not  to  be  affected  any  further 
than  to  secure  an  end  to  the  inhuman  practice  of  importing 
slaves. 


■       * 

Mr.  AVrlgbt  says  the  question  was  then  to  be  settled  whether 
we  should  tolerate  domestic  slavery,  or  continue  the  white  race 
in  endless  subjection  by  entirely  abandoning  all  efforts  to  or- 
■  ganize  a  free  republic,  thereby  making  themselves  the  endur- 
ing objects  of  oppression,  without  securing  any  prospect  of 
deliverance  to  the  colored  race. 

And  all  this  suffering  to  determine  whether  the  black  man 
shall  earn  his  bread  in  this  State  or  that  one  ;  whether  he  shall 
obey  a  master  bound  by  law  and  interest  to  provide  for  his 
wants,  or  whether  he  shall  be  mastered  by  circumstances  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  declared  will  promptly  extinguish  his  race,  by 
the  sufferings  to  which  they  must  inevitably  be  subjected  by 
living  with  a  race  with  whom  amalgamation  would  be  a  cruel- 
ty, to  which  Thomas  JefiPerson  says  no  lover  of  his  kind  or 
country  can  innocently  consent. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  several  States  could  not 
have  been  persuaded  to  abolish  all  laws  which  irritated  the 
South,  while  doing  nothing  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
slaves. 

The  several  States  should  have  been  urged  by  every  influence 
that  Government  could  exert,  to  so  amend  their  laws  as  to  re- 
move every  appearance  of  bad  faith  as  to  a  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  the  free  States  to  yield  up  fugi- 
tives from  labor  on  demand,  as  our  part  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Constitution.  This  has  been  done  in  nearly  all  cases 
throughout  the  free  States,  notwithstanding  the  system  of 
slavery  is  opposed  to  all  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
against  the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  age. 

The  constitutional  requirement  to  return  fugitive  slaves  on 
their  being  demanded  by  Southern  men,  having  been  acknowl- 
edged and  performed  by  the  States,  has  been  reaffirmed  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  in  Congress,  with  a  request  to  the  sev- 
eral States  not  only  to  repeal  their  personal  liberty  bills,  but 
also  to  pass  such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  would 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  North  to  interfere  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  South. 

These  honest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  iNTorth  to  maintain 
I)eace  and  friendship  were  met  by  a  relentless  war,  waged  for 


tlie  destruction  of  the  Constitution  and  tlie  dissolution  of  tlie 
Union. 

This  act  of  causeless  war,  committed  by  States  now  in  open 
rebellion,  has  relieved  our  country  and  Government  from  all 
obligations  to  uphold  or  defend  an  institution  so  at  war  with 
natural  justice  and  all  the  dearest  rights  of  a  common  hu- 
manitv. 

The  l^ational  Government  is  required,  by  the  obligations  of 
the  Constitution,  to  execute  the  laws  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
most  effectually  promote  the  general  welfare,  establish  justice, 
and  secure  domestic  tranquillity,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  Ke- 
publican  form  of  Government  to  every  State. 

The  faithful  performance  of  this  duty  requires  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  all  the  means  that  God   and   nature  has  placed 
within  our  power  to  exterminate  the  heresy  of  secession,  and 
thus  remove  a  cause  leading  directly  to  anarchy  and  war. 

To  avoid  such  a  calamity,  we  must  preserve,  maintain,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  and  Union  of  States  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  we  would  destroy  a  city  to  save  a  nation. 

The  strength,  power,  and  progress  of  this  rebellion  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  of  our  country  to  adopt  the  most 
certain  and  ejffectual  means  to  bring  this  terrible  war  to  an 
end. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to 
overcome  and  hold  an  agricultural  people,  so  great  in  number, 
occupying  so  large  an  extent  of  fertile  country,  while  we  allow 
their  slave  labor,  on  which  they  depend,  to  remain  quiet  and 
undisturbed  in  the  production  of  the  very  means  necessary  to 
enable  their  rebellious  Government  to  carry  on  a  war  for  our 
destruction. 

The  continuance  of  this  rebellion  will  soon  satisfy  every 
soldier  and  man  of  the  North  that  the  slave  who  cultivates  the 
fields  is  as  much  a  power  to  be  met  and  overcome  as  the  rebel 
armies  that  are  now  pointing  the  engines  of  death  at  the 
nation's  liberties  and  life. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  invoke  q^qyj  constitutional  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  quell  this  rebellion,  and  throw  the  expenses  of  this  war 
on  the  persons  and  property  of  all  those  found  in  arms  against 
the  Government,  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws.    - 


In  order  to  show  onr  determination  to  secure  to  the  Soutli  all 
their  rights,  it  should  be  proclaimed,  in  all  kindness,  from  the 
highest  authority  of  the  nation,  that  the  people  of  the  north 
have  no  desire  for  conquest,  and  no  thought  of  subjugation 
beyond  what  is  made  absolutely  necessary  to  save  our  nation 
from  being  broken  up  and  ruined  by  a  combination  of  inte- 
rested and  designing  men,  whose  business  it  has  been  to  mis- 
lead and  deceive  their  people. 

This  combination,  formed  as  it  is  of  ambitious  men,  by  false 
representations  has  prevailed  on  their  people  to  believe  that  we 
of  the  north  were  determined  to  make  war  on  their  institutions, 
in  open  violation  of  all  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 

So  far  from  this  being  true,  there  was  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  people  of  the  North  who  would,  if  they  could,  have  in- 
terfered with  the  rights  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  They  were,  as  a  body,  determined 
to  perform  their  part  of  the  contract  for  the  equivalent  they 
had  received,  until  fully  absolved  from  an  agreement  that  could 
only  have  been  entered  into  and  excused  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances entirely  beyond  their  control. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  Southern  men  must  know  that 
the  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  it  is  for  them  to  determine 
whether  they  will  persevere  in  their  rebellion  until  the  I^orth 
shall  be  compelled,  in  the  most  reluctant  self  defence,  to  render 
contraband  of  war  the  slaves  and  property  of  all  persons  found 
in  arms  against  tlie  laws  and  Government  of  the  countrv. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  all,  that  slavery  is  in  itself  a 
perpetual  war  in  its  natural  struggles  for  freedom,  and  that  this 
struggle  can  never  cease  until  men  by  nature  choose  slavery  in 
preference  to  freedom,  and  until  men  actually  prefer  being 
forced,  instead  of  performing  free  compensated  labor. 

The  poet  declared  an  unalterable  truth  when  he  said: 

"  Man  must  soar  ; 
An  obstinate  activity  within, 
An  unsnppressive  spring  will  toss  him  up, 
In  spite  of  fortune's  load.     Not  kings  alone- 
Each  villager  has  his  ambition,  too. 
No  sultan  prouder  than  his  fettered  slave. 
Slaves  build  their  little  Babylons  of  straw, 
Eclio  the  proud  Assyrian  in  their  hearts, 


a,^ 


And  cry,  '  Behold  the  wonders  of  my  might.' 
And  why  ?     Because  immortal  as  their  Lord ; 
And  souls  immortal  must  forever  heave 
At  something  great." 

During  all  the  past,  when  slavery  was  regarded  as  an  evil 
entailed  on  the  country  by  a  power  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  it  did  not  corrupt  the  heart  of  the  people  as  it  now 
does  when  a" controlling  power  in  the  South  has  determined  to 
make  their  system  of  slavery  the  very  corner  stone  of  the 
American  nation.  Tin's  greatest  of  all  national  evils  must  not, 
cannot  be  allowed,  while  there  is  a  power  possible  to  maintain 
our  Union  of  States — a  Union  that  has  given  us  seventy  years 
of  peace  at  home,  with  honor  and  respect  throughout  the  world. 
The  advice  of  Napoleon  to  a  young  American,  is  appropriate  to 
the  present  condition  of  our  country.  He  said  :  "  Cultivate 
union,  or  your  empire  will  be  like  a  colossus  of  gold — of  gold 
fallen  to  the  earth,  broken  in  pieces,  and  a  prey  to  foreign  and 
domestic  Saracens." 

With  profound  and  sincere  respect, 
I  subscribe  myself, 

Your  friend,    ' 

PETEE  COOPER. 
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"  When  Jesus  drew  near  Jerusalem,  seeing  the  City,  he- wept  over  it." — Luke. 

These  words  of  the  Gospel  of  this  Sunday  bring  to  our  con- 
templation a  fact,  that  is  wonderfully  significant  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  our  country.  The  Gospel  has  recorded  only 
two  instances  in  which  our  Holy  Redeemer  shed  tears, — once  at 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  his  friend,  and  once  at  the  sight  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  capital  of  his  country. 

^N'either  the  persecutions  of  the  magistrates,  the  calumnies  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  ingratitude  of  the  people,  the 
insults  and  tortures  of  the  soldiers — not  even  the  denial  of  Peter 
or  the  treason  of  Judas,  ever  caused  a  single  tear  to  drop  from 
the  merciful  eyes  of  Jesus. 

But  when  the  body  of  his  friend  appears  decaying  in  the 
grave,  and  the  future  irreparable  destruction  of  his  motherland 
is  brought  to  his  mind  in  sight  of  the  capital  of  that  unfortunate 
country,  then  his  tender  affection,  overpowered  so  to  speak, 
moves  him  to  weep.  What  a  lesson  for  us  is  contained  in  this 
extraordinary  event !     Christ  weeps  over  Jerusalem,  because,  in 


time  to  come,  the  magnificent  city  shall  be  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  with  it  the  whole  country  destroyed,  and  the  whole  nation 
swept  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  weeps  because  he  loves 
his  country ;  he  weeps  because  his  countrymen  do  not  withstand 
the  criminal  cause  of  the  impending  disaster.  Hence  patriotism 
is  not  only  a  social  virtue,  commanding  respect,  but  a  christian 
virtue^  to  be  rewarded  by  the  blessings  of  God  here  and  here- 
after. On  this  noble  subject  I  will  speak  to  you,  proposing  two 
points : 

1st.  To  love  our  country  is  our  duty  as  men  and  Christians. 
2d.  How  must  we  show  our  love  towards  our  country? 

1st.  Man  is  naturally  so  born  for  society  that  he  could  not 
exist,  grow  and  prosper  alone.  His  first  society  is  the  family. 
Private  families  are  the  members  of  the  great  human  family. 
The  immense  human  family  is  subdivided  by  geographical  posi- 
tions and  conventional  arrangements  into  several  families  or 
societies,  called  nations ;  all  nations  are  governed  by  certain 
fundamental  laws  and  additional  regulations,  directed  to  protect 
all  the  members  in  their  property  and  their  lives,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare.  All  men  born  in,  or  by  their  own  choice 
belonging  to  a  nation,  and  enjoying  under  the  laws  of  the  land 
the  blessings  of  all  kinds  emanating  from  them,  are  citizens  or 
children  of  the  national  family  or  motherland.  The  duty  of 
loving  her  stands  on  the  same  principle  as  the  duty  of  a  member 
of  loving  his  family,  and  of  a  child  of  loving  its  mother.  In 
fact,  our  motherland,  the  place  of  our  birth  or  of  our  adoption, 
with  an  affection  that  we  hardly  appreciate,  opening  her  mater- 
nal bosom,  feeds  us  in  our  hunger,  refreshes  us  in  our  thirst, 
clothes  us,  and  takes  all  cares  of  our  welfare.  Hence  the  duty 
of  loving  her  imposed  upon  us  by  nature  is  loudly  proclaimed 
by  the  history  of  mankind.  There,  shame  is  recorded  for  cow- 
ards, traitors  and  tyrants ;  there,  honors  and  benedictions  are 
poured  out  over  the  faithful  and  generous  lover  of  his  country. 
Yisit  all  nations,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized,  travel  all  over 
the  earth,  and  everywhere  you  shall  meet  traditions  and  inscrip- 
tions immortalizing  patriotic  deeds,  and  monuments  erected  to 
true  patriots,  by  the  instinctive  gratitude  of  the  nations  to  per- 


petuate  to  posterity  the  memory  of  those  noble  citizens,  as  well 
as  to  enkindle  in  the  hearts  of  all,  love  to  their  country.  Deny 
the  duty  of  loving  your  country,  and  you  deny  your  own  feel- 
ings ;  you  deny  mankind  itself.  Deny  the  duty  of  loving  your 
country,  and,  I  say  it  emphatically,  you  reap  contempt  and 
execration. 

2d.  But,  if  to  love  our  country  is  a  duty,  it  is  also  a  virtue ; 
for  virtue  is  nothing  else  than  the  performance  of  our  duties, 
and  the  value  of  any  virtue  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  punc- 
tuality and  purity  shown  in  fulfilling  our  duties. 

This  duty  of  loving  our  country,  which  nature  and  society 
impose  upon  us,  is  more  strictly  enforced  by  Christian  Catholic 
religion.  As  Christian  Catholics,  we  are  followers  of  Christ. 
He  came  on  earth  Reformer  and  Redeemer,  not  to  dissolve  the 
national  and  social  duties,  but  to  encourage  and  help  us  to  their 
more  perfect  fulfillment.  A  Catholic  that  loves  not  his  country 
does  not  understand  his  religion. 

Take  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  the  book  of  Christianity 
and  Catholicity ;  look  from  beginning  to  end  over  those  pages, 
and  see  that  no  one  is  celebrated  there  as  a  saint  or  a  great  man 
who  was  not  at  once  faithful  to  his  God  and  ever  affectionate  to 
his  country.  What  were  the  Patriarchs  but  the  founders  of  the 
Jewish  nationality?  Who  was  Moses?  The  great  legislator 
and  patriot,  who,  with  an  excess  of  confidence  in  his  God,  could 
say  to  Him  :  "  Or  suspend  Thy  punishment  against  my  people, 
or  blot  me  out  of  the  book  of  life.''  All  the  Judges  who  follow- 
ed Moses,  like  Joshua,  Gideon,  Samuel,  were  they  not  all  distin- 
guished patriots?  Who,  among  the  kings,  ranks  greater  and 
more  glorious  than  those  who  spent  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people,  and,  of  the  stock  of  David,  the  most  popular  and 
valiant  of  all  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in 
the  fullness  of  time.  This  great  Redeemer  of  mankind  was  ex- 
pected as  the  Redeemer  of  his  nation,  to  which  he  paid  the 
tribute,  and  was  so  faithful,  so  liberal,  and  so  afiectionate,  that 
to-day  he  is  represented  weeping  for  the  disasters  impending 
over  it.  The  apostles,  the  zealous  missionaries  of  Christ,  com- 
menced their  labors  in  their  native  country.  There,  first,  they 
developed  their  power,  their  charity,  their  heroism.    Tell  me 


whether,  among  the  holy  Fathers  who  are  the  representatives  of 
the  golden  times  of  Christianity,  you  can  find  one  who  was  not 
a  patriot  ?  Read  the  ecclesiastical  history,  and  from  Ambrose 
— that  refuses  entrance  into  the  temple  to  Theodosious,  guilty 
of  the  blood  of  his  people — down  to  the  humble  friar  Anthony 
of  Padova,  who  rebuked  the  cruelties  of  Ezelino,  the  tyrant  of 
Lombardy,  you  shall  not  find  one  saint  that  was  not,  at  the 
same  time,  a  patriot.  You  find  here  and  there  patriots  who 
were  not,  and  are  not,  saints,  but  you  shall  seek  in  vain  for  a 
Catholic  saint  that  was  not  a  patriot. 

Do  you  know  the  great  change  effected  by  Christian  religion 
in  connection  with  nationalities  ?  The  abolition  of  the  principle 
of  sacrificing  the  nation  to  the  individual,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  stupendous  system  of  sacrificing  the  individualities  to  the 
nation.  Hence,  according  to  the  spirit  of  Catholicity,  we  must 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  our  family  more  than  our  neigh- 
bor, our  country  more  than  our  family,  and  our  God  alone  more 
than  our  country.  Hence,  our  Saviour,  who  was  a  Galilean 
born  in  Bethlehem^  and  residing  in  Nazareth,  in  foreseeing  the 
disasters  of  his  country,  wept  not  in  sight  of  Bethlehem  or  ap- 
proaching JSTazareth,  but  when  he  drew  near  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  of  his  country,  he  wept  then  and  there.  Hence,  the  na- 
tional rights  and  integrity  must  be  dearer  to  the  Christian  patriot 
than  any  other  individual  right ;  consequently  must  sound  ex- 
tremely painful  to  the  ears  of  a  patriot  the  theories  of  certain 
citizens,  who  favor  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  in  our 
national  affairs,  and  deny  to  the  national  authorities  all  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  States  of  the  nation. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  above  stated,  the  duty  of 
loving  our  country  becomes  more  sacred  and  expansive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  blessings  that  one  enjoys  from  his  motherland. 
A  country  whose  institutions  provide  equally  for  the  welfare  of 
all  classes;  where  the  laws  are  enacted  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  to  suit  the  general  interest ;  where  opportunities  are 
offered  to  all  citizens  to  develop  their  abilities,  to  apply  their 
mental  and  physical  powers,  and  raise  themselves  to  a  high 
respectability ;  where  the  land  is  redundant  with  all  kinds  of 
products,  and  offers  inexhaustible  resources  of  wealth  and  gran- 
deur ;  a  country  of  such  description,  and  offering  such  advantages 


to  all,  without  distinction  of  birth  or  class,  such  a  country  must 
naturally  command  the  most  tender  affection.  IS'ow,  if  we 
apply  these  theories  to  our  own  case,  how  dearly  should  we, 
American  citizens,  love  this  wonderful  country,  the  greatest,  the 
richest  on  earth,  the  glorious  shelter  of  mankind.  And,  indeed, 
individually  I  know  thousands  who  love  this  country  most 
affectionately,  but,  collectively  taken,  the  people  do  not  love 
the  country  as  they  should.  O  may  they  love  her  as  much  as 
she  deserves ! 

How  must  we  show  our  love  towards  our  country  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  embraces  the  second  point  proposed  for 
your  consideration,  and  I  answer  : 

1st.  By  loving  the  institutions  of  our  country.  Hence  we 
must  study  them,  to  understand  and  appreciate  them  as  the  most 
wonderful  conception  and  work  of  political  wisdom.  Then  we 
must  support  them,  and,  with  all  means  in  our  power,  we  must 
try  to  extend  their  beneficent  influences.  Forget  not,  that 
these  institutions  lose  not  only  their  beautiful  architype  of  sym- 
metry and  harmon}^,  but  even  their  efficiency  of  action  if  sec- 
ondary interests  are  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  general  interest 
of  the  American  Union.  Forget  not,  that  such  institutions  are 
the  creation  and  voluntary  choice  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  must  stand  by  them  with  inexorable  respect  and  indomit- 
able tenacity.  When  a  building  of  classical  architecture  is 
threatened  with  ruin  by  accidents  or  age,  the  efforts  of  the 
architect  superintending  the  work  of  reconstraction  are  concen- 
trated to  preserve  the  general  character  and  design.  Bear  in 
mind  forever  the  comparison. 

2d.  By  respecting  and  loving  one  another,  without  any  regard 
to  difference  of  religious  creed  or  political  opinion.  Prejudices 
must  be  removed  ;  we  are  all  brothers,  all  children  of  the  same 
mother. 

To  say  that  Puritans,  or  Catholics,  cannot  be  good  patriots,  is 
a  deplorable  error,  contradicted  on  our  side  by  centuries  of 
glorious  patriots  all  over  the  earth,  and  in  this  country  refuted 
by  streams  of  blood  and  numberless  lives  sacrificed  to  the  Union 
on  the  fields  of  battles  by  heroic  Catholic  patriotism. 


Let  us  only  be  just  and  tolerant,  and  we  shall  not  have  reason 
to  blame  one  another,  but  reasons  to  forgive  one  another. 

If  there  are  wicked  and  foolish  among  us,  we  do  not  endorse 
them,  because  our  religion  teaches  us  to  be  good  and  wise 
Christians,  good  and  wise  citizens.  If  we  should  appeal  to  the 
innocent  to  throw  the  first  stone  against  the  guilty  one,  who 
would  dare  to  strike  the  first  blow  ? 

3d.  We  must  love  our  country  by  obeying  the  laws  of  our 
country  and  standing  by  the  authorities  or  Government,  not  as 
a  party,  but  as  a  principle.  Except  in  case  that  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  the  orders  of  the  lawful  authorities  were  in  opposi- 
sition  to  the  laws  of  God,  we  are  always  bound  to  obey ;  Christ 
obeyed  the  laws  of  his  country,  paid  the  tribute,  and  gave  com- 
mand to  render  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  yet  the 
Caesars  of  his  time  were  not  the  choice  of  the  people,  but  im- 
posed and  forced  upon  the  people.  How  much  more  must  we 
respect  the  authorities  of  our  country,  which  in  a  legal  manner, 
by  the  vote  of  the  people,  are  constituted  ? 

The  apostles  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  country,  wherever  they 
were,  not  conflicting  with  their  own  Divine  mission. 

St.  Paul,  as  a  Koman  citizen,  appealed  to  the  Roman  law  and 
tribunal.  And  when  the  primitive  Christians  were  accused  by 
the  Romans  as  a  dangerous  set  of  people,  inimical  to  the  coun- 
try, because  they  constantly  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  sacri- 
ficing to  the  pagan  deities,  St.  Paul  came  forward  to  refute  the 
accusation  and  to  establish  the  Christian  doctrine  upon  the  im- 
portant subject.  Take  the  XIII.  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans  :  "  Let  every  soul  to  be  subject  to  higher  powers  ;  for 
"  there  is  no  power  but  from  God,  and  that  those  that  are,  are 
"  ordained  of  God ;  therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power  resist- 
"  eth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist  purchase  to 
"  themselves  damnation.  For  princes  (the  authorities)  are  not  a 
'*'  terror  to  the  good  work,  but  to  the  evil.  Will  thou  then  not 
"  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou 
"  shalt  have  praise  from  the  same :  for  he  is  God's  minister  to 
"  thee  for  good,  wherefore  be  subject  of  necessity  not  only  for 
"  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake." 

But  I  have  heard  citizens  object  to  this  doctrine  of  the  apostle 
by  saying  that,  when  the  law  is  unjust  and  unconstitutional  and 


the  administration  corrupt  there  then  arises  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion admitted  by  all  statesmen.  I  answer.  If  the  law  is  unjust, 
in  the  sense  that  it  interferes  with  your  duties  of  a  higher  sphere, 
that  is  to  say  your  duties  towards  God  and  your  conscience, 
then  the  martyrs  of  Christendom  teach  you  how  to  deal  with 
it,  lay  down  your  life  in  confirmation  of  your  faith,  without  any 
violent  resistance.  When  the  Emperor  Maxamilian  ordered  his 
army  in  crossing  the  Alps  to  sacrifice  to  the  idols ;  six  thousand 
and  six  hundred  christian  soldiers  left  their  ranks,  declaring  it 
to  be  sacriligious  for  them  to  adore  false  deities.  They  retired 
from  the  rest  of  the  army.  To  this  declaration,  the  answer  of 
the  emperor  was  an  order  to  a  large  detachment  of  the  army  to 
decimate  the  disobedient  soldiers.  Upon  hearing  such  an 
atrocious  command,  the  noble  soldiers  of  the  Theban  Legion  led 
by  their  Chieftain  Morrisa,  who  fought  always  bravely  against 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  legion 
of  heroes,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  offered  their  heads,  and  one 
after  the  other  all  were  barbarously  executed,  but  gave  no 
resistance,  although  with  the  arms  in  their  hands,  and  with  their 
union  and  valor,  they  could  easily  have  defended  their  right. 

If  the  law  is  unjust,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  against  the  constitu- 
tion, you  have  the  legal  means  to  obtain  redress  to  your 
grievances.  Never  any  right  of  revolution  can  be  sanctioned, 
but  in  case  that  all  the  legal  means  were  exhausted  in  vain, 
and  that  the  oppression  lasted  so  long,  and  was  so  politically 
murderous  as  to  cause  desolation  and  despair.  Revolution 
was  never  supported  even  by  European  statesmen,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  shaking  off  foreign  tyrannical  dominion  to  recon- 
struct dismembered  nationalities,  never  to  destroy  them.  A 
revolution  to  destroy  the  motherland,  or  the  nation,  is  an 
atrocious  absurdity — a  parricide. 

Finally,  we  must  love  our  country  by  supporting  her  existence, 
and  promoting  her  welfare  with  all  means  in  our  power.  In 
prosperous  times  let  us  enjoy  peacefully  and  thankfully  her 
blessings,  and  in  times  of  trouble  and  danger,  let  us  rush  to  her 
rescue. 

The  true  Christian  patriot  brings  before  the  altar  of  his 
country,  his  property  and  his  life  cheerfully  ready  for  the 
sacrifice  when  it  is  demanded.    What  kind  of  friends  are  those 
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who  love  tlieir  friends  only  in  time  of  prosperity,  and  abandon 
tliein  in  time  of  adversity  ?  "What  kind  of  cliildren  are  those 
who  love  their  parents  and  relatives  only,  when  peace,  health 
and  plent^^  cheer  the  house,  and  desert  it  in  time  of  sickness  and 
affliction  ?  Does  not  the  noble  mother  love  more  her  child 
when  it  is  ill  and  poor?  Does  not  the  good  son  feel  more 
attachment  to  his  parents  when  suffering  and  dying  ?  Does  not 
the  doctrine  and  examples  of  Christ  teach  us  that  he  loved  the 
sufferers  and  wept  over  the  impending  disasters  of  his  country  ? 
If  the  coming  destruction  of  a  country  is  worth  the  tears  of  Jesus, 
what  shall  the  troubles,  the  dangers  of  our  own  country  demand 
from  us  ?  Hei*e  I  conclude  my  discourse,  and  say  to  you  my 
dearly-beloved  friends :  these  are  times  of  trials,  of  dangers,  of 
self-denial.  Instead  of  losing  our  time  in  merciless  criticism,  in 
querulous  complaint,  in  criminal  insinuation  of  resistance  to  the 
authorities  lawfully  constituted,  let  us  study  the  book  of  our 
own  troubles  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  with  wisdom  in  our  mind, 
with  fortitude  in  our  hearts. 

Let  us  learn  the  lesson  of  the  tears  of  Christ,  for  fear  that  one 
day  to  come  he  should  reproach  us  with  having  not  known  tlie 
time  of  our  visitation. 
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THE  VACANT  CHAIRS  IN  CONGRESS. 


To  the  Honorable  William  H.  Sewakd, 

Secretary  of  State : 

Sir:  You  have  reminded  us  that  peace  must  come  some  time, 
and  that  conferences,  in  some  shape,  must  precede  or  attend  it. 
We  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  inspect,  beforehand, 
the  ground  which  we  shall  bj-and-bybe  called  upon  to  tread. 
There  must,  at  last,  be  certain  conditions  of  peace. 

You  have  intimated  your  preference  for  the  Halls  of  Congress 
(the  vacant  seats  once  more  filled)  as  the  constitutional  forum 
best  suited  for  conferences  of  pacification. 

The  vacant  seats  once  more  filled  !  That  is  desirable,  no 
doubt — under  certain  conditions;  and  of  all  the  preliminaries 
of  peace,  none  are  so  important  as  these.  The  men  who  shall 
fill  those  vacant  seats  will  hold  in  their  hands  the  balance 
of  legislative  power. 

Who  are  constitutionally  entitled  to  fill  them  ? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  that 
since  the  passage  of  a  law  (sometimes  called  the  ''  Non- 
Intercourse  law"),  approved  July  13,  1861,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  insurrectionary  portions  of  the  Union  are  public  enemies  ; 
not  the  disloyal  alone,  not  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  alone, 
but  all.  After  stating  that  the  territory  "  held  in  hostility  to 
the  United  States  has  a  defined  boundary,"*  the  Court  adds : 


*  This  boundary,  earlier  defined  by  the  respective  acts  of  Secession,  -was  offi- 
cially declared  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  under  date  of  July  1, 1862. 
This  was  done  in  accordance  with  a  requisition  contained  in  the  second  section  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  7,  1862.     The  list  includes  eleven  States, 


"  All  persons  residing  within  this  Territory,  whose  property 
may  be  used  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  liostile  power,  are, 
in  this  contest,  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  though  not 
foreigners."  *  *  *  "When  tiie  regular  course  of  justice  is 
interrupted  by  Rebellion  or  Insurrection,  so  that  the  courts  of 
justice  cannot  be  kept  open,  civil  war  exists;  and  hostilities 
may  be  prosecuted  on  the  same  footing  as  if  those  opposing  the 
Government  were  foreign  enemies  invading  the  land.'^^  *  -jf  * 
"  Whether  property  be  liable  to  capture  as  enemies'  property, 
does  not,  in  any  manner,  depend  upon  the  personal  allegiance 
of  the  owner. "'^ 

The  decision  of  our  highest  legal  tribunal  is,  that  these  men, 
without  distinction  as  to  individual  loyalty  or  disloyalty,  have, 
in  law,  the  same  rights,  and  the  same  rights  only,  as  alien 
enemies  invading  the  United  States.  Men  cannot  by  their 
own  act,  release  themselves  from  constitutional  obligations ; 
but  they  can  and  they  do,  by  levying  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment, forfeit  their  constitutional  rights. 

For  war  annuls  all  treaties,  all  conventions,  all  agreements 
how  solemn  soever,  securing  privileges  or  protection  to  a  hostile 
party.  The  rights  of  war  alone  remain.  By  civil  war,  the 
insurrectionists  lose  every  privilege,  every  protection,  which 
the  Constitution  affords  to  the  citizen.  We  act  upon  this 
principle  every  day.  By  the  Constitution,  the  home  and  the 
effects  of  the  citizen  are  inviolate  except  after  warrant  issued, 
upon  probable  cause  and  under  oath,  specially  describing  the 
premises.  Does  this  apply  to  the  house  of  a  Rebel  in  an  insur- 
rectionary State  ?  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  citizen 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law.  What  process  of  law  precedes  the  opening  of  a 
battery  on  the  Confederate  ranks  '(  or  the  confinement  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  ?  or  the  appropriation  of  the  enemy's  ammuni- 
tion or  commissary  stores  ? 


reckoning  Eastern  Virginia  as  one.  It  does  not  include  Western  Virginia,  nor  Mary- 
land, nor  Kentucky,  nor  Missouri.  Nothing  here  said,  therefore,  applies  to  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  these  States.  To  a  proper  understanding, 
of  the  legal  points  involved,  it  is  indispensable  to  bear  in  mind  which  States  are, 
in  the  eye  of  the  lavr,  insurrectionary  and  which  are  not. 

*  "  Claimants  of  Schooners  Brilliant,  <fec.,  versus  United  States."    March  term, 
1863.    Opinion  by  Grier,  J.  Amer.  Law  Register,  April,  1863,  pp.  334  to  344. 


When  we  make  and  ratify  with  a  foreign  nation,"  in  time  of 
peace,  a  treaty  granting  to  the  subjects  of  that  nation  certain 
rights  and  immunities,  that  treaty  becomes  part  and  parcel  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land — as  much  so  as  the  Constitution 
itself.  But  when  that  nation  declares  war,  its  subjects  can  no 
more  claim  one  of  these  solemnly  granted  rights  and  immuni- 
ties than  if  the  treaty  had  never  existed.  No  single  rule  of 
international  law  is  better  established  than  this. 

But  under  that  very  rule  the  insurgents,  having  levied  war, 
and  having  thus  become  public  enemies,  can  no  more  claim  any 
of  the  privileges  or  immunities  once  guaranteed  to  them  under 
the  Constitution  than  an  alien  enemy  can  claim  rights  under  a 
treaty  ratified  during  peace,  but  canceled  on  the  day  his  Gov- 
ernment declared  war. 

Therefore,  by  a  rule  of  public  law,  applicable  in  all  wars,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  assent  and  the  constant  usage  of  every  civil- 
ized nation,  no  inhabitant  of  the  insurrectionary  territory  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  elect  a  member  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  no  Senator  or  Representative  elected  by  the 
insurrectionists,  though  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  can  legally  fill  a  single  vacant  seat  in  our  Con- 
gressional Halls. 

Nor  is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  one  whit  changed,  if  these 
men  lay  down  their  arms.  A  treaty  made  during  peace  and 
canceled  by  war,  does  not  revive  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  matter  is  then  as  completely  open  to  negotiation  as  if  no 
treaty  had  ever  been  made.  A  treaty  in  the  same  words,  or 
with  entirely  different  conditions,  may  be  made;  but  it  is  a  new 
treaty,  and  whether  it  shall  be  made,  or  shall  not  be  made,  is  a 
matter  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Any  rule  of  law  in  contravention  of  this  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity too  flagrant  even  to  merit  discussion.  Does  the  insurgent 
who  appeals  to  the  wager  of  battle  risk  nothing?  Is  he  to  be 
secure  and  successful,  whatever  betide  ?  If  he  conquer,  is 
everything  to  be  under  his  control  ?  And  if  he  be  vanquished, 
is  he  still  to  retain  each  right  and  privilege  which  he  ever  pos- 
sessed 1  Who,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  so  safe  and  prosper- 
ous as  a  Rebel  ? 

In  virtue,  then,  of  one  of  the  plainest  and  best  established  rules 


of  international  law,  the  inhabitants  of  the  insurgent  States, 
whether  in  arms  or  after  submission,  have  no  constitutional 
right  whatever  to  add,  by  election,  one  member  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  law.  Our  right  to  enforce  it  is  as  undeniable 
as  our  right,  with  an  army,  to  cross  the  Potomac. 

But  all  things  which  are  lawful  to  us  are  not  expedient. 
There  may  be  legal  rights  which  it  is  unprofitable,  or  unmerci- 
ful, to  enforce.  We  have  the  right,  if  good  it  seem  to  us,  to 
restore  to  the  South,  with  or  without  conditions,  her  constitu- 
tional privileges  ;  just  as  we  had  the  right,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain,  to  revive  and  ratify  anew  the  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  which  existed  before  that  war  began. 

In  making  up  our  decision  as  to  this  matter  we  should  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  moved  by  bitterness,  or  anger,  or  rankling 
animosity.  The  Christian  is  bidden  to  forgive  trespasses  against 
himself,  even  to  seventy  times  seven.  The  statesman,  if  he 
merit  the  name,  is  actuated,  not  by  passionate  impulse,  but  by 
a  grave  and  considerate  regard  for  great  national  interests  ; 
above  all,  for  the  establishment,  on  an  enduring  foundation,  of 
that  domestic  tranquillity  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  national 
good.  And  the  enlightened  statesman  knows,  and  founds  his 
public  acts  upon  the  knowledge,  that,  as  between  litigant 
individuals  so  between  opposing  communities  of  men,  no 
bargain  can  properly  be  called  good,  that  is  not  permanently 
beneficial  to  both  the  contending  parties. 

But  if  there  be  danger  at  such  a  crisis  from  the  intemper- 
ance and  the  injustice  of  sectional  hate,  there  is  greater  danger 
from  the  temporizing  weakness  of  ruinous  concession.  ,  It  has 
been  said  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  modern  writers  on  public 
afiairs,  that  "  when  a  nation  has  been  wearied  by  long  strife,  it 
will  submit  to  be  duped  for  the  sake  of  peace."  *  Let  us  heed 
that  warning  voice.     Otherwise,  all  victories  may  be  barren. 

Every  publicist  of  repute  has  set  forth  (what  common  sense 
suggests),  as  among  the  most  important  of  national  rights  and 
duties,  the  rule  that  a  nation  ought  to  protect  itself  not  only 


*  De  Tocqueville's  "  Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution."     Cbap.  XIII. 


against  immediate  but  also  against  prospective  dangers.  Deriv- 
ing all  rights  attendant  on  conquest  "from  justifiable  self- 
defence,"  Yattel  says : 

"  When  the  conqueror  has  subdued  a  hostile  nation,  he  may,  if 
prudence  so  require,  render  her  incapable  of  doing  mischief 
with  the  same  ease  in  futureP  *  "^  *  If  the  saifety  of  the 
State  lies  at  stake,  our  precaution  and  foresight  cannot  be  ex- 
tended too  fairJ'* 

In  closing,  by  a  peace,  this  war  commenced  by  the  South, 
what  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  second  insurrec- 
tion %  What  does  prudence  require  to  be  done,  that  the  South 
may  be  rendered  "  incapable  of  doing  mischief  with  the  same 
ease  in  future  V* 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  lays  down  his  arms,  shall  we  admit 
him,  without  conditions,  to  our  Congressional  councils,  give  him 
a  vote  in  framing  our  laws,  see  him  ally  himself  with  every  dis- 
affected member  from  Uhe  North,  suffer  him,  with  their  aid,  to 
override  the  entire  legislation  of  the  last  two  years,  p-ermit  him 
to  disarm  us  by  voting  down  all  military  and  naval  appropria- 
tions, instal  him  as  judge  in  his  own  case,  and  sit  quietly  by 
while  he  rescinds  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  repeals  the 
Confiscation  act,  repays  himself  for  all  slaves  lost  during  the 
insurrection,  perhaps  repudiates  the  National  debt,  or — if,  to 
carry  the  last  measure,  a  few  votes  should  be  lacking — com- 
promises the  matter  by  adding  to  the  debt  incurred  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  order,  the  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  millions 
spent  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  overthrow  it?  Shall  we  adopt 
this  as  our  policy  ?  If  we  do,  it  will  be  the  first  time  so  stupend- 
ous a  piece  of  national  folly  was  ever  enacted  since  the  world 
began. 

The  extent  of  that  folly  and  i(s  practical  consequences  will 
be  better  appreciated  by  glancing  at  a  few  figures.  If  all  the 
vacant  seats  in  the  next  Congress  are  suffered  to  be  filled  with- 
out conditions,  there  will  be,  nnder  the  new  census,  in  the 
House,  85  Slave  State  votes  to  156  Free  State  votes ;  and  in  the 

*  Vattel's  "■  Law  of  MationsJ'    Book  III.,  §  201  and  §  44. 
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Senate  80  Slave  State  votes  to  38  Free  State  votes.  Tbirtj  six 
Northern  votes  siding  with  the  South  in  the  House,  and  ^yq 
^Northern  votes  siding  with  her  in  the  Senate^  would  give  her  a 
majority  in  both  branches.  The  comn^and  of  the  Senate  alone^ 
by  aid  of  five  Northern  votes,  would  enable  the  South  to  arrest 
all  legislation ;  to  deny,  for  example,  all  supplies,  whether  for 
civil  or  military  purposes. 

I  desire,  as  you  do,  to  see  the  vacant  chaire  in  Congress  filled. 
I  desire  to  see  them  filled,  as  you  have  expressed  it,  by  those 
"  who  may  be  constitutionally  sent  there/^  I  desire,  at  the 
earliest  moment  consistent  with  the  public  safety,  to  see  revived, 
in  favor  of  the  people  of  the  South,  those  constitutional  privi- 
leges which  they  legally  forfeited  hj  levying  war  against  their 
and  our  Government.  But  I  call  to  mind  YatteFs  wise  sugges- 
tion and  De  Tocqueville^s  sage  wariring.  I  am  unwilling  to 
see  the  nation  "  duped  for  the  sake  of  peace.''"  I  am  unwilling 
to  admit  to  our  councils  insurgents  by  whose  act  the  land  has 
been  deluged  with  blood,  until  they  shall  have  been  rendered 
"  incapable  of  doing  mischief  with  th^  same  ease  in  future." 
For  the  very  sake  of  peace,  I  am  unwilling  to  assent  to  a  peace 
which  will  be  the  prolific  parent  of  future  wars. 

Few  among  us  really  desire  so  hollow  a  peace.  If  we  sift  the 
matter  to  the  bottom,  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  our  future 
policy  is,  in  one  sense,  much  less  jradical  than  on  the  surface  it 
appears.  If  men  differ  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
insurgents  shall  be  restored  to  their  forfeited  rights,  it  is  not,  as 
a  general  rule,  because  any  man  desires  war  in  perpetuit3%  All 
but  the  grossly  ignorant  know  that  war,  protracted  through  long 
years,  or  perpetually  recurring,  involves  ruin  to  all  interests, 
public  and  private,  political  and  commercials  Most  men 
strongly  feel  that  our  country,  desolated  and  demoralized  by  a 
fifteen  or  twenty  years'  civil  war,  would  not  be  worth  living  in. 

If  it  seem  to  us  incredible  that  men  free  from  insanity 
and  having  the  public  ear,*  should  express  their  willingness 


*  In  a  leader  of  The  New  York  Daily  Herald  of  August  12,  tJie  editor,  after 
predicting  that  the  next  Congress  will  repsadiate  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
and  the  Confiscation  Act,  adverts,  but  without  quoting  it,  to  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1868,  to  Mr.  Dayton — which  he  calls  a  letter  to  M.  Mercier — in  these  terms: 


that  Davis  and  Stephens,  that  Mason  and  Slidell,  that  Floyd 
and  Cobb  and  Breckenridge,  that  Wise,  Hunter,  Toombs,  Pick- 
ens, Khett,  Benjamin,  and  all  the  other  Secession  leaders,  to 
whose  treason  we  owe  that  gigantic  conspiracy  which  has  cost 
hundreds  of  thousand  of  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  treas- 
ure— that  these  men  and  their  accomplices  in  crime  (if  only 
the  South  sees  fit  to  elect  them,  and  if  only  they,  in  presenting 
themselves,  take  that  customary  oath,  which  once  already  tliey 
have  violated)  should  become  again  legislators  for  our  country, 
and  should  be  deemed,  in  conjunction  with  their  sympathizing 
allies  of  the  North,  the  proper  agents  to  decide,  by  their  votes, 
the  terms  of  pacification — if  all  this  seem  to  us  incredible,  let 
us  not  rashly  conclude  that  the  advocates  of  a  scheme  so 
monstrous  entertain  the  deliberate  design  to  give  our  country 
over,  for  a  generation  to  come,  to  rapine  and  anarchy.  They 
are  but  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  They  cherish  the  delusion 
that  this  Republic  may  be  reconstructed  part  free,  part  slave, 
and  yet  remain,  in  permanence,  at  peace.  But  for  that  de- 
lusion, none  but  outlaws, '  or  men  disposed,  like  burglars  at  a 
fire,  to  enrich  themselves  at  expense  of  their  neighbors'  ruin, 
would  entertain,  for  a  moment,  the  project  of  a  reconstruction 
on  such  conditions :  for  it  is  not,  except  of  an  insignificant 
minority,  the  intentimi  to  perpetuate  war. 

Reconstruction  of  the  JRepuMic,  part  free  y  part  slave  !  This 
is  a  Northern  delusion,  not  a  Southern  doctrine.  The  Southern 
leaders  are  too  clear-sighted  to  believe  in  it,  and  too  honest  to 
pretend  that  they  do.  They  know  and  declare,  if  some  of  their 
friends  here  do  not,  what  caused  the  present  insurrection.  One 
of  the  most  intelligent  among  them,  selected  as  their  Yice- 


"  Meantime,  we  call  on  Mr.  Seward  to  make  good  the  pledge  he  gave  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  French  Minister,  M.  Mercier,  to  receive  back  into  the  Union  the  Southern 
States  as  they  are,  with  all  their  institutions  intact,  and  to  admit  into  Congress 
such  of  their  Senators  as  survive,  who  were  entitled  to  seats  when  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  and  such  other  Senators  as  those  States  may  think  proper  to  send  to  fill 
up  vacancies,  together  with  whatever  representatives  they  may  elect  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws." 

I  pray  that  you  will  not  imagine  I  so  misconceive  your  language  as  to  put  upon 
it  such  a  construction  as  that. 
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President,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  speaking  for  them  before  a 
vast  audience  at  Savannah,  a  few  days  after  his  election,  pub- 
licly said : 

*'  Negro  slavery  was  the  imnaediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture 
and  present  revolution.  Jefferson,  in  his  forecast,  had  antici- 
pated this,  as  the  rock  upon  which  the  old  Union  would  split." 

Adverting,  in  the  same  address,  to  slavery  as  having  been 
regarded  by  the  leading  revolutionary  statesmen  to  be  "  wrong 
in  principle,  socially,  morally  and  politically,"  he  adds  :  "  This 
stone,  which  was  rejected  by  the  first  builders,  is  become  the 
chief  stone  of  the  corner  in  our  n^w  edifice." 

Additions  to  the  new  edifice  he  tolerates,  on  certain  condi- 
tions. Speaking  of  "  accessions  from  the  States  of  the  old 
Union,"  he  says  they  can  be  received  "  upon  no  such  principle  of 
reconstruction  2i^\^  now  spoken  of,  but  upon  reorgani2ation  and 
new  assimilation."  And  lest  this  should  not  sufficiently  explain 
his  idea,  in  alluding  to  the  probability  that  the  "  great  States 
of  the  Northwest  shall  gravitate  this  way,"  he  declares  :  "  Our 
doors  are  wide  enough  to  receive  them,  hut  not  until  they  are 
ready  to  assimilate  with  us  in  principley 

The  terms  are  plain  enough.  Southern  politicians  recognize 
what  you  recognized  long  ago — the  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween the  Slave  labor  system  of  the  South  and  the  Free  labor 
system  of  the  North.  They  perceive  what  you  perceived,  that 
a  nation  ultimately  to  avoid  civil  war,  must  be  all  free  or  all 
slave.  They  will  permit  no  additions  to  the  Confederacy  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  its  corner  stone — negro  Slavery.  They  will 
receive  no  accessions  of  States  that  do  not  assimilate  their  in- 
stitutions to  those  of  the  new  edifice.  States  desiring  to  join 
them  shall  come  in  admitting  Slavery,  or  not  at  all.  Such 
States  must  agree  to  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opinion,  that  there 
is  "  no  difference  between  property  in  a  slave  and  other  prop- 
erty ;"  therefore,  that  the  owner  of  a  slave  has  a  right  to  take 
him  where  he  pleases,  and  a  right  to  his  service  and  labor  for 
life,  no  matter  where  that  life  may  be  spent.  Thus  assimilated 
in  principle  to  the  Confederacy,  other  States  are  deemed  worthy 
to  join  it.  Without  such  assimilation  they  are  to  be  rejected  ; 
prudently  and  properly  rejected,  by  slaveholders  who  are  de- 
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termined  to  remain  such  ;  for  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  irre- 
concilable can  produce  only  strifes  and  heart-burnings — inevita- 
bly eventuating,  as  v^e  have  seen  them  eventuate,  in  civil  war. 

Wise  are  these  men  in  their  generation  !  Statesmen  are 
they,  in  running  out  their  conclusions,  if  only  custom  and 
tradition  had  not  deluded  them  into  one  foundation-principle, 
monstrously  false.  Frank,  too,  and  bold  do  they  show  them- 
selves, in  announcing  that  principle.  No  paltry  temporizing! 
no  tame  apologies  !  "  Slavery,"  they  declare,  "  is  the  natural 
and  moral  condition  of  the  negro.  This  our  new  government 
is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical  and  moral  truth."  * 

Concede  this,  the  postulate  of  their  system,  and  all  the  rest 
is  strictly  logical. 

Concede  but  this,  and  South  Carolina's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence f  is  a  document  stamped  with  forecast,  and  entitled  to 
commendation.  Whoever  drafted  it  ran  out  his  premises  to 
their  logical  results.  The  convention  that  adopted  it  saw  their 
way  before  them,  and  did  not,  like  their  weak  sympathizers  in 
the  North,  expect  incompatibilities. 

Having  set.  up  their  "  great  philosophical  trnth,"  the  corner- 
stone of  their  political  system,  they  saw  clearly  that  they  must 
insure  it  respect;  that  they  must  protect  it  from  attack  or  con- 
demnation ;  and  they  perceived  that  this  could  not  be  done  if 
they  maintained  fellowship  with  the  Nortli.  "  The  non -Slave- 
holding  States  "  they  declare^*' have  denounced  as  sinful  the 
institution  of  Slavery."  This,  from  citizens  of  the  same  Republic, 
they  cannot  permit ;  nor,  except  by  secession  from  the  non- 
Slaveholding  States,  can  they  prevent  it.  "  All  hope  of 
remedy  " — thus  their  Declaration  concludes — "  all  hope  of 
remedy  is  rendered  vain  by  the  fact,  that  public  opinion  at  the 
North  has  invested  a  great  political  error  with  the  sanctions  of 
a  more  erroneous  religious  belief." 


*  Address  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  alreadj  quoted.  See  "  Putmans  Re- 
hellion  Record."  Vol.  I,  Documents,  p.  45. 

f  "  Declaration  of  Causes  which  induced  the  Secession  of  South  Carolina," 
adopted  Dec.  21,  1860.  See  "  Putnam's  Rebellion  Record"  Y6\.  1,  Documents,  pp. 
8,4.  • 
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Wise,  in  their  generation,  are  South  Carolina  and  the  States 
that  followed  her  lead  !  Building  their  system  of  Government 
upon  a  "  great  philosophical  and  moral  truth,"  which  (unfor- 
tunately they  will  say)  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  still 
regards  as  a  flagrant  moral  falsehood,  they  can  maintain  the 
stability  of  their  political  edifice  only  by  debarring  all  questions, 
all  discussions  that  might  assault  and  endanger  its  foundations. 
As  in  despotic  monarchies  it  was  found  necessary  to  declare  it 
to  be  treason  punishable  as  a  capital  offense,  to  question  the 
right  divine  of  Kings,  so  in  a  slave  empire  they  see  it  to  be 
indispensable  to  forbid,  on  pain  of  death,  all  opinions  touching 
the  sinfulness,  or  inconsistency  with  religion,  of  Slavery, 
Twenty-five  years  ago  they  declared,  from  their  places  in  Con- 
gress, that,  in  spite  of  the  Federal  Government,  every  Aboli- 
tionist they  caught  should  die  a  felon's  death.*  It  was  no  idle 
menace,  as  hundreds  of  murders  for  opinion's  sake,  committed 
in  the  South  before  the  w^ar,  terribly  attest. 

Let  us  not  blame  the  men,  except  it  be  for  seeking  to  uphold 
the  monstrous  system  handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers. 
Tliey  Tnust  resist  the  Federal  authority  to  maintain  that  system. 
They  7nust  violate  the  constitutional  provision  which  forbids  to 
abridge  "the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press:"  self-defeuse 
and  its  necessities  ^compel  them.  They  found  this  necessary 
before  the  war,  in  order  to  save  Slavery  from  destruction  ;  the 
necessity  will  be  increased,  beyond  measure,  after  its  close. 
Now  that  the  President's  Procjamation  of  Emancipation  has 
stirred  up,  in  every  Southern  plantation,  the  latent  longing  for 
freedom,  the  dangers  to  their  slave-system  from  propagandism 
will  be  increased  a  hundred  fold. 

It  follows  that  in  this  Eepublic,  if  reconstructed  half  slave, 
half  free,  no  man  known  to  be  opposed  in  principle  to  Slavery, 
will  be  able  to  cross  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  without  imminent 
risk  of  life.     South  of  that  line   the   constitutional  provision 


*"LetaQ  Abolitionist  come  witliin  the  borders^of  South  Carolina,  if  we  can 
catch  him,  we  will  try  him,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  interference  of  all  the 
Governments  on  earth,  including  the  Federal  Government,  we  will  hang  him." — 
Senator  Preston,  in  debate  in  U.  8-  Senate,  January,  18B8. 

"If  chance  throw ^an  Abolitionist  in  our  way,  he  may  expect  a  felon's  death." — 
Senator  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  in  U.  S.  Senate,  1836. 
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touching  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  will  remain 
inoperative.  A  felon's  death  will  await  every  resident  or 
traveler  in  the  South  who  prints  or  who  utters,  in  public  or  in 
private,  any  denial  tliat  Slavery  is  just  and  moral,  any  assertion 
that  religion  does  not  sanction  it.  The  Constitution  guarantees 
the  right  thus  to  print,  thus  to  speak.  The  Federal  Government 
is  bound  to  maintain  .that  constitutional  right.  But  it  cannot 
maintain  it  in  a  Republic  half  slave,  half  free.  What  then  ? 
Can  a  free  government  sustain  itself — can  a  free  nation  continue 
to  exist — under  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  ?     Certainly  not. 

The  South,  seeing  this,  declared  all  hope  of  remedy  to  be 
vain.  Her  friends  in  the  North,  groping  after  reconstruction 
with  Slavery,  are  still  stricken  with  judicial  blindness. 

Let  us  pass  to  another  matter.  In  South  Carolina's  "  De- 
claration of  Causes  "  for  Secession,  one  of  the  chief  (set  forth  as 
justifying  and  necessitating  separation),  is  ^' the  election  of  a 
man  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  whose 
opinions  and  purposes  are  hostile  to  Slavery."  This,  it  is  de- 
clared, the  Slaveholding  States  cannot  permit,  because,  whenever 
it  shall  occur,  "  the  Federal  Government  will  have  become  their 
enemy."  ■^* 

To  satisfy  the  South  so  that  she  shall  permit  us  again  to  unite 
with  her,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  do  one  of  two  things  :  either 
consent  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  that  no  man  shall  be  eli- 
gible as  President  "whose  opinions  and  purposes  are  hostile  to 
slavery  ;"  or  else  make  up  our  minds  to  a  second  insurrection 
the  first  time  a  President,  with  such  opinions,  happens  to  be 
elected.  The  constitutional  amendm.ent,  our  first  alternative, 
would  be  an  infamy,  if  it  were  a  possibility  ;  the  second  alter- 
native would  be  to  accept  peace  on  condition  of  abandoning  for- 
ever freedom  of  election.  The  South  does  not  so  thoroughly 
despise  us  as  to  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  wo  shall  accept 
either. 

But  the  very  head  and  front  of  our  former  offending  against 
the  South,  remains  yet  untouched  on;  the  loose  manner,  namely, 
in  which  she  alleges  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  has  heretofore 


*  "  Declaration  of  Causes,"  already  quoted.  "  Rebellion  Record. "  Vol.  1,  Doci? 
ments,  p.  4. 
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been  enforced.  This,  our  offense,  was  so  gi;ievous  in  the  eyes 
of  South  Carolina,  that  she  put  it  forth  in  her  Declaration,  as  the 
first,  and  in  itself  the  all-sufficient  cause  for  separation  ;  adding  : 
"  Tlius  the  constitutional  compact  has  been  deliberately  broken, 
and  South  Carolina  is  released  from  her  obligation."" 

What  chance,  even  the  remotest,  is  there  that,  with  Slavery 
and  Freedom  in  political  partnership,  this  rock  of  offense  will 
be  avoided  hereafter?  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  has  no  force  in  law.  JNevertlieless, 
its  glad  tidings  have  penetrated  to  the  remotest  haunts  of  South- 
ern Slavery.  To  the  slave  it  is  a  reality.  In  his  heart  it  has  called 
up  the  assurance — the  fervent  hope,  at  least — that,  if  he  can  but 
(Mice  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  master,  there  is  yet  freedom  for 
him  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  That  hope  once  awakened 
throughout  the  length  and  bread];h  of  the  insurrectionary  States, 
can  it  ever  again  be  put  to  rest  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that,  under 
its  promptings — no  matter  how  firmly  we  shall  have  re-estab- 
lished Slavery  by  law — these  bondmen  will  cross  the  border 
by  thousands,  for  hundreds  that  have  sought  refuge  among  us 
till  now  ?  And  when  they  do  pass  into  that  land  whose  Presi- 
dent proclaimed  them  free  men,  and  where  twenty  Abolition- 
ists are  to  be  found  now,  for  every  one  that  was  there  on  the  day 
Fort  Sumter  fell,  will  there  be  increased  cheerfulness,  greater 
willingness  to  aid  in  their  rendition,  than  there  was  before  the 
war  began  i  What  a  mockery  is  the  question  !  On  what  a 
foundation  of  quicksand  do  they  build,  who  found  their  hopes 
of  future  peace  on  the  expectation  that  a  fugitive  slave-law  will 
be  more  stringently  enforced  in  the  future  than  in  the  past — on  the 
vain  dream  that  Northern  spirit,  flushed  with  victory,  will  find 
no  occupation  more  noble  than  to  pursue  and  secure  poor  fugi- 
tives, deluded  by  a  national  promise  basely  broken,  and  who 
had  been  urged  to  flight  by  belief  in  our  humanity  and  confi- 
dence in  our  truth  ! 

The  South  indulges  in  no  such  idle  dream.  She  sees,  and  she 
accepts,  the  inevitable.  Well  she  knows,  and  wisely  she  has 
declared,  that,  ''  All  liope  of  remedy  is  rendered  vain  by  the  fact 
that  public  opinion  at  the  North  has  invested  (what  she  con- 

*  "  Behellion  Record,''  Vol.  I.,  Documents,  p.  4. 
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sidei's)  a  great  political  error  with  the  sanctions  of  a  more  erro- 
neous religious  belief." 

Thus,  then,  it  stands.  The  South,  with  eyes  sharpened  by  self- 
interest,  saw  that  an  experiment  wiiich  never  had  succeeded  in 
the  world  before,  was  about  to  fail  here  also;  the  experiment  of 
maintaining  in  perpetuity,  side  by  side,  under  the  same  Gov- 
ernment, two  conflicting  labor  systems.  She  saw  that  her  "  philo- 
sophical truth  "  must  be  accepted  as  the  corner-stone,  or  else 
altogether  rejected  by  the  builders.  She  saw  that  the  North 
would  not  accept  it.  She  saw  that  public  opinion  at  the  North 
would  continue  to  condemn  it  as  sinful  and  unchristian.  She 
saw  that  the  North  would  never  consent  to  have  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  suspended  throughout  half  the  republic. 
She  saw  that  the  pride  of  the  North  would  never  submit  to  the 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  making  Anti-Slavery 
opinions  a  disqualification  for  the  Presidency.  She  saw  that 
under  any  plan  of  reconstruction  short  of  assimilation  of  labor 
systems,  fugitive-slave  law  difficulties  would  increase,  in  num- 
ber and  bitterness,  year  and  year. 

She  saw,  in  fine,  that  the  path  which  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  the  North  and  South  have  been  travelling  together — 
of  late,  at  every  step,  more  and  more  beset  with  obstacles  and 
dangers — had  become  wholly  impracticable  at  last. 

Between  Slavery  and  National  Unity  was  her  only  clioice. 
She  selected  and  emblazoned  Slavery  ;  drew  the  sword,  and 
severed  the  political  bonds  which  connected  her  with  the  Free 
States. 

If  she  succeed  in  defeating  us,  she  is  entitled  to  her  separate 
independence.  If  we  prevail  against  her,  shall  we  force  her 
again  to  accompany  us  on  that  impracticable  path  which  her 
forecast  taught  her  to  abandon  ? 

Shall  we  tempt  her  again  into  fellowship  by  an  offer  to 
restore  to  her  her  constitutional  rights,  and  a  promise  to  main- 
tain intact  her  system  of  slave-labor  ?  Yanquished,  exhausted, 
but  with  her  convictions  unchanged,  she  might  agree  to  such 
an  armistice.  Permanent  she  knows  well  it  could  never  be ; 
but  she  knows  also  the  vast  advantage,  in  her  present. prostrate 
condition,  of  two  or  three  years'  breathing  time.     Shall  we  offer 
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her  an  opportunity  so  excellent  to  recruit  her  strength  and 
replenish  her  resources  ?  ♦ 

I  do  not  ask  if  there  be  common  sense  in  that  proposition  ;  I 
ask  if  we  have  the  Tight  to  make  it.  I  pass  by  the  folly  involved 
in  such  an  offer,  to  speak,  for  a  moment,  of  its  iniquity. 

The  ninth  section  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  commonly  called 
the  "Confiscation  Act,"  approved  July  17, 1862,  reads  thus : 

"  That  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  engaged 
in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  shall  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  such  per- 
sons and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  array  ;  and  all 
slaves  captured  from  such  persons  or  deserted  by  them  and 
coming  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ;  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found  or  heing  within, 
any  place  occupied  hy  Rebel  forces  and  afterwards  occujned  hy 
forces  of  the  United  States^  shall  be  deemed  captives  of  war, 
and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held 
as  slaves." 

By  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  already  cited,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  insurrectionary  States  are,  in  law,  persons 
"  engaged  in  rebellion."  Therefore,  all  refugee  slaves  from 
insurrectionary  States  are,  by  this  statute,  declared  free. 

Further :  as  all  the  insurrectionary  States  have  been  "  occu- 
pied by  Rebel  forces,"  and  as  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that,  if  we  prevail  against  the  South,  all  these  States  not 
already  *^  occupied  by  forces  of  the  United  States"  will  here- 
after be  so  occupied,  it  follows  that,  by  the  operation  of  this 
law,  all  the  slaves  in  the  insurrectionary  States,  even  if  no 
Emancipation  Proclamation  had  ever  been  issued,  would,  before 
the  end  of  the  war,  have  probably  been  entitled  to  freedom. 

Strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  above  statute,  and  going  only  so 
far  bejond  it  as  to  declare  slaves  in  portions  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary States  not  yet  "  occupied  by  forces  of  the  United 
States,"  to  be  free  in  advance  of  such  occupation,  has  been  the 
President's  action  in  the  premises.  Let  us  glance  at  that 
action. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1862,  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  just  •quoted,  issued  a  Proclamation  warning  all  insurgents 
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to  return  to  their  allegiance  within  sixty  days,  on  pain  of  cet- 
tain  forfeitures  and  seizures. 

This  warning  proving  ineflfectual,  the  President,  when  th-e 
sixty  days  notice  had  expired,  issued  a  second  Proclamation 
declaring  that  the  slaves  held  within  any  State  which,  on  the 
1st  of  January  then  succeeding,  should  still  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  "  shall  be  then,  thenceforth  and  for- 
ever free." 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  "  by  virtue,  of  the  power  in  him 
vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,"  he  declared  certain  States,  namely  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia — certain  parishes  in  Louis- 
iana and  certain  counties  in  Virginia  excepted — to  be  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and  he  further  declared 
that  all  slaves  in  the  said  ten  States,  with  the  exceptions  afore- 
said, "  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free." 

Were  these  proclamations  legal  ?  Had  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  the  right  to 
issue  them  ? 

Our  Supreme  Court,  in  the  decision  already  alluded  to,  thus 
indorses  a  well-known  law  of  war  :  '*  The  right  of  one  bel- 
ligerent not  only  to  coerce  the  other  by  direct  force,  but  also 
to  cripple  his  resources  by  the  seizure  or  destruction  of  his 
property,  is  a  necessary  result  of  a  state  of  war."*  Or,  as 
Yattel  has  it :  "  We  have  a  right  to  deprive  our  enemy  of  his 
possessions,  of  everything  which  may  augment  his  strength  and 
enable  him  to  make  war."f 

Such  seizure  or  destruction  must,  of  course,  take  place  through 
the  proper  military  authority.  Nor  are  we  to  harm  an  enemy 
from  malice  or  revenge,  but  only  so  far  as  is  "  necessary  for 
self-defense,  and  reasonable  security  for  the  time  to  come.":]: 

Humanity  bids  us  respect  the  private  property  of  non-com- 
batants.   It  is  barbarous  to  burn  or  pillage  dwellings,  to  lay 


*  Case  cited,  "  Claimants  of  Schooners  Brilliant,''^  &c 

t  Vattel's  "  Lawof  Nations^'  Book  III.,  §  161.    

X  Work  cited,  Book  III,  §  201. 
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waste  farms,  to  destroy  public  edifices  not  military.  But  if 
property  of  an  enemy  be  of  a  dangerous  character,  so  that  its 
existence  imperils  the  success  of  the  war,  or  if  it  be  such  as  has 
been,  or  may  be,  used  with  effect  against  us,  to  prolong  the 
war,  we  violate  the  clearest  dictates  of  prudence  if  we  neglect 
any  opportunity  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  it.  Thus  of  ammuni- 
tion, of  quartermaster's  and  commissary  stores.  Thus,  also,  of 
forts,  intrenchments,  and  the  like.  Let  us  apply  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  present  case. 

Certain  of  our  public  enemies,  with  the  same  rights  (and  no 
other)  as  alien  enemies  have,  held,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
last,  within  the  above-named  insurrectionary  States,  claims  to 
the  service  or  labor  for  life  of  some  three  millions  of  persons. 

This  class  of  claims  is,  beyond  all  else,  such  property  as 
imperils  military  success,  such  as  "  augments  the  enemy's 
strength,"  such  as  **  enables  him  to  make  war,"  nay,  gives 
him  aid  on  a  scale  so  vast,  that  without  it  the  war  would 
already,  in  all  reasonable  probability,  have  been  brought  to  a 
close.  It  is  not,  indeed,  quartermaster's  and  commissary  stores, 
but  it  is  that  which  supplies  both.  It  is  not  forts  or  intrench- 
ments, but  it  serves  to  build  the  one,  and  throw  up  the  other . 
We  cannot  more  effectually  "  cripple  the  resources  "  of  the 
enemy  than  by  destroying  it. 

ISTor  is  this  all.  The  dangerous  character  of  this  property  is 
attested  by  the  enemy  himself.  He  acknowledges  that  Jeffer- 
son prophesied  truly  when  he  predicted  that  this  was  the  rock 
upon  which  the  old  Union  would  split.  The  owners  of  these 
claims  themselves  declare  them  to  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war.  What  chance  have  we  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity while  they  exist  ?  There  is — in  the  nature  of  things 
there  can  be — no  security  for  peace  or  loyalty  from  a  Slave 
State. 

Does  international  law  exempt  such  claims  from  seizure? 
Are  they  not  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  an  enemy's  property  ? 
Yattel  expressly  tells  us  :  "  Among  the  things  belonging  to  the 
enemy  are  likewise  incorporeal  things — all  his  rights,  claims, 
and  debts."^ 


*  Vattel's  "  Law  of  Nations,"  Book  III,  §  11. 


Id 

Therefore,  the  Confiscation  Act,  including  its  ninth  section, 
already  quoted,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  war. 

Therefore,  too,  our  Commander-in-Chief  was  in  his  right 
when  he  took  and  cancelled  the  claims  to  service  and  labor  in 
the  insurrectionary  States.  The  law  of  nations  sanctions  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  By  that  instrument  three  millions 
of  slaves  were  legally  set  free.  The  deed  is  done — righteously, 
lawfully  done.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  people  are  work 
ing  as  slaves  still ;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  they  are  freedmen. 
Our  own  right  to  freedom  is  not  better  than  theirs. 

This  deed,  demanded  alike  by  prudence  and  justice,  forms  an 
era  in  our  national  history.  It  severed  the  past  from  the  future^ 
It  substantially  changed,  of  necessity,  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  early  stage  of  the  war.  Congress  proposed,  and 
the  majority  of  the  nation  expected,  as  the  issue  of  this  contest, 
a  mere  rehabilitation,  with  Southern  laws  and  Southern  institu- 
tions reacknowledged  in  their  pristine  form.  Again  and  again 
warniDg  was  given,  and  the  return  of  the  insurgents  to  their 
loyal  duty  on  these  conditions  was  urged  upon  them.  But 
their  hearts  were  hardened,  and  they  would  not.  By  their  ob- 
stinate perversity  they  closed  the  door  against  themselves. 
They  persevered  in  their  conspiracy  against  public  law  until 
Emancipation  became  an  imperative  measure  of  self-defense. 
Let  us  not  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  generous  philanthropy. 
The  South,  reckless  and  blind,  was  the  unwitting  agent  of 
human  liberty.  And  thus,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  the  very 
effort,  by  armed  treason,  to  perpetuate  an  abuse  has  been  the 
means  of  effecting  its  eradication. 

That  which  might  have  been  can  no  longer  be.  When 
politicians  talk  now  of  reconstruction,  with  the  "  peculiar 
institution  "  of  the  South  left  intact,  the  words  are  nothing  else 
but  a  mischievous  mystification.  If  the  South  conquer,  she 
may,  by  superior  force,  hold  as  slaves  the  negroes  who  shall 
remain  to  her,  though  by  our  laws  they  are  free.  But  for  us, 
there  is  no  longer  a  peculiar  institution  in  any  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary states  to  be  left  intact.  We  can  build  up  anew  that 
peculiar  institution  ;  not  legally,  it  is  very  true,  for  neither  the 
President,  nor  Congress,  nor  any  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land, 
has  any  more  authority  to  consign  a  freeman  to  slavery  than 
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they  have  to  hang  him  without  crime  or  trial ;  but  we  may 
build  it  up,  if  we  have  power  enough,  or  connive  at  it  if  we  are 
shameless  enough ;  just  as  a  highwayman  may  seize  a  purse,  or 
a  burglar  carry  off  a  basket  of  silver- ware. 

Whether,  when  we  shall  have  suffered  vanquished  Treason  to 
dictate  her  own  terms ;  whether,  when  we  shall  have  stooped 
to  purchase — not  Peace,  for  God's  best  blessing  cannot  so  be 
purchased — but  a  worthless  truce,  as  brief  as  treacherous — ^by 
an  act  of  usurpation  that  assumes  to  assign  away  the  liberties  of 
three  millions  of  free  people ;  whether,  when  we  shall  have 
done  this  great  thing,  we  shall  have  any  right  to  set  up  for 
more  honest  or  more  virtuous  than  the  felon-trader  who  makes  a 
midnight  descent  on  the  Congo  coast,  and  steals  thence  three 
or  four  hundred  wretches  to  crowd  the  hold  of  his  slave-ship*— 
that  will  be  a  question  to  be  settled,  at  our  leisure,  with  our 
own  consciences. 

"  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard."  It  is  better  to  lose 
fortune  than  fair  fame  ;  and  national  disgrace  is  worse  than 
national  disaster.  A  convict,  where  he  is  known  and  remem- 
bered as  such,  may,  because  of  the  stain  that  attaches  to  him, 
toil  faithfully  through  half  a  lifetime,  ere  men  take  him  again 
by  the  hand.  And  a  people,  stamped  by  their  own  public 
records  as  lawless  and  forsworn,  may  travel  a  long  and  a  weary 
road — a  reproach,  the  while,  and  a  by-word  among  nations-— 
ere  they  can  take  their  stand,  once  more,  among  the  civilized 
Powers  of  the  earth. 

Assuming,  what  seems  probable,  that  we  shall  remain  victors 
in  this  war,  suffer  me,  in  conclusion,  briefly  to  group  together 
the  main  positions  that  have  been  advanced. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  insurrectionary  states  have,  at  present, 
no  constitutional  right  to  elect  a  member  to  Congress* 

We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  n on -insurrectionary  states,  may, 
by  law,  restore  to  them  that  right ;  and  with  us  it  rests  to  decide 
upon  what  conditions  it  shall  be  restored. 

The  preliminary  condition  ought  to  be  some  sufficient 
guaranty  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  shall  never  be 
repudiated,  and  that  the  institution  of  slavery  shall  never 
again,  in  any  part  of  the  insurrectionary  territory,  be  revived. 
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Our  own  national  faith,  already  pledged  before  the  world  to 
three  millions  of  suffering  people,  demands  this.  The  law  of 
nations  permits  and  enjoins  it.  We  had  a  right,  by  that  law? 
to  destroy  slave-property  belonging  to  a  public  enemy.  It  was 
a  national  duty  to  destroy  property  so  dangerous,  in  order  to 
render  that  enemy  **  incapable  of  doing  mischief  with  the  same 
ease  in  future." 

We  offended  against  no  principle  of  humanity  in  destroying 
this  property;  in  other  words,  in  canceling  life-long  claims  to 
service  or  labor.  The  inhumanity  would  have  been  to  refrain 
from  canceling  them. 

Nor  do  we  actually  harm  the  slave-claimant  by  canceling  his 
claims.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  greatly  to  his  advantage,  socially 
and  pecuniarily,  to  be  without  them.  Are  we  impertinently 
interfering  in  his  business — arrogantly  and  improperly  assuming 
to  judge  what  is  best  for  him — when  we  determine  this  ?  "Not 
at  all.  The  business  is  emphatically  our  own ;  for  it  intimately 
concerns  our  national  safety.  In  deciding  it  as  we  see  fit,  there 
is  neither  impropriety  nor  arrogance,  but  proper  precaution 
and  prudent  foresight.  If  he  had  refrained  from  levying  war 
against  his  government,  he  would  have  had  the  undoubted  right 
to  judge  and  to  act  in  this  affair.  As  it  is,  he  has  lost  it ;  and 
we  have  now  the  right,  and  the  power,  to  decide  the  matter ; 
not  he. 

Before  the  vacant  chairs  in  Congress  are  filled,  let  us  make 
the  decision.  Failing  in  this  high  duty,  we  sacrifice  at  once  the 
Public  Honor  and  the  Public  Safety. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOBEUT  DALE  OWEIST. 
iTew  York,  Aug.  27, 1863* 
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Hon.  S.  p.  CHASE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


TO   THE 


LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 


"Washington",  April  9, 1863. 

Gentlemen  :  Imperative  demands  on  my  time  compel  me  to 
deny  myself  the  gratification  of  attending  the  meeting  to  which 
you  kindly  invite  me. 

You  will  meet  to  send  words  of  cheer  to  our  brave  generals 
and  soldiers  in  the  field ;  to  rebuke  treason  in  our  midst,  giving, 
in  the  garb  of  peace,  aid  and  comfort  to  treason  in  the  panoply 
of  war ;  to  maintain  inviolate  the  integrity  of  the  national  ter- 
ritory, and  the  supremacy  of  the  national  constitution  and  laws ; 
to  strengthen  the  hands  and  nerve  the  heart  of  the  President 
for  the  great  work  to  which  God  and  the  people  have  called 
him.  For  what  worthier  purposes  can  American  citizens  now 
assemble  1 

It  is  my  fixed  faith,  gentlemen,  that  God  does  not  mean 
that  this  American  republic  shall  perish.  "We  are  tried  as  by 
fire,  but  our  country  will  live.  Notwithstanding  all  the  violence 
and  all  the  machinations  of  traitors  and  their  sympathizers,  on 
this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  our  country  will  live. 

And  while  our  country  lives,  slavery,  the  chief  source,  and 
cause,  and  agent  of  our  ills,  will  difei  The  friends  of  the  Union 
in  the  South,  before  rebellion,  predicted  the  destruction  of 
slayery  as  a  consequence  of  secession,  if  that  madness  should 
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prevail.  Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  is  more  certain  than  the 
fulfilment  of  these  predictions.  Safe  in  the  States,  before  rebel- 
lion, from  all  Federal  interference,  slavery  has  come  out  from 
its  shelter,  under  State  constitutions  and  laws,  to  assail  the  na- 
tional life.  It  will  surely  die,  pierced  by  its  own  fangs  and 
stings. 

What  matter  now  how  it  dies  ? — whether  as  a  consequence 
or  object  of  the  war,  what  matter  ?  Is  this  a  time  to  split  hairs 
of  logic  ?  To  me  it  seems  that  Providence  indicates  clearly 
enough  how  the  end  of  slavery  must  come.  It  comes  in  rebel 
slave  states,  by  military  order,  decree  or  proclamation  ;  not  to 
be  disregarded  or  set  aside  in  any  event  as  a  nullity,  but  main- 
tained and  executed  with  perfect  good  faith  to  all  the  enfran- 
chised ;  and  it  will  come  in  loyal  slave  states  by  the  uncon- 
strained action  of  the  people  and  their  legislatures,  aided  freely 
and  generously  by  their  brethren  of  the  free  States.  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  this,  but  if  I  am,  another  better  way  will  be  re- 
vealed. 

Meantime,  it  seems  to  me  very  necessary  to  say  distinctly 
what  many  yet  shrink  from  saying.  The  American  blacks  must 
be  called  into  this  conflict— not  as  cattle,  not  now,  even,  as  con- 
trabands, but  as  men.  In  the  free  States,  and,  by  the  proclama- 
tion, in  the  rebel  States,  they  are  free  men.  The  Attorney- 
General,  in  an  opinion  which  defies  refutation,  has  pronounced 
these  freemen  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Let  then,  the 
example  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose 
colored  regiments  to  British  invasion,  be  now  fearlessly  followed. 
Let  these  blanks,  acclimated,  familiar  with  the  country,  capable 
of  great  endurance,  receive  suitable  military  organization,  and 
do  their  part.  We  need  their  good  will,  and  must  make  them 
our  friends  by  showing  ourselves  their  friends.  We  must  have 
them  for  guides,  for  scouts,  for  all  military  service  in  camp  or 
field  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Thus  employed,  from  a  bur- 
den they  will  become  a  support,  and  the  hazards,  privations, 
and  labors  of  the  white  soldiers  will  be  proportionally  dimin- 
ished. 

Some  will  object,  of  course.  They  are  always  objectors  to 
everything  practical.  Let  experience  dispel  honest  fears,  and 
refute  captious  or  disloyal  cavil. 
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Above  all,  gentlemen,  let  no  doubt  rest  on  our  resolution 
to  sustain,  with  all  our  hearts  and  with  all  our  means,  the  sol- 
diers now  in  arms  for  the  republic.  Let  their  ranks  be  filled 
up ;  let  their  supplies  be  suflScient  and  regular;  let  their  pay  be 
sure.  Let  nothing  be  wanting  to  them  which  can  ensure  activity 
and  eflBciency.  Let  each  brave  officer  and  man  realize  that  his 
country's  love  attends  him,  and  that  his  country's  hopes  hang 
upon  him  ;  and,  inspired  by  this  thought,  let  him  dare  and  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  be  dared  and  done. 

So,  gentlemen,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  we  make  a 
glorious  future  sure.  I  see  it  rising  before  me,  how  beautiful 
and  grand  !  There  is  not  time  to  speak  of  it  now;  but  from  all 
quarters  of  the  land  comes  the  voice  of  the  sovereign  people, 
rebuking  faction,  denouncing  treason,  and  proclaiming  the 
indivisible  unity  of  the  republic ;  and  in  this  Heaven-inspired 
union  of  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  is  the  sure 
promise  of  that  splendid  Hereafter. 

With  great  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

S.  P.  CHASE. 
Hon.  Geoege  Opdyke, 
Geokge  Gkiswold,  Esq., 

and  others^ 
Committee  of  the  Loyal  National  League^ 

Wew  York, 
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ISTew  Y"ork,  July  28th,  1863. 

My  Dear  Sir, — ^The  deep  interest  felt  by  me,  as  a  Southern. 
Union  man,  in  the  result  of  measures  adopted  by  you  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  National  authority  in  all  the  States,  by  the 
complete  and  permanent  suppression  of  the  rebellion  against  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution,  will,  I  trust,  excuse  the  freedom  of 
this  letter  and  my  request  for  your  patient  consideration  of 
what  I  write. 

I  am  sure  that  your  desire  to  have  the  great  issues  involved 
in  the  present  struggle  properly  and  forever  settled  in  not  less 
ardent  and  constant  than  my  own.  Our  common  wish  has 
common  roots  in  our  common  aspirations  for  the  honor,  pros- 
perity, and  unity  of  the  Republic  ;  that  which  you  cherish 
derives  peculiar  strength  from  the  great  responsibilities  of  the 
chief  magistracy,  and  that  which  animates  every  pulsation  of 
my  heart  derives  a  strength  not  less  peculiar  from  the  fact  that 
the  rebellion  which  imperils  our  country,  desolates  my  once 
happy  home — deprives  of  their  liberties  and  puts  in  jeopardy 
of  their  lives  my  family,  my  kindred,  my  friends,  and  my 
neighbors. 


But  it  will  avail  little  to  procure  a  temporary  adjustment ; 
and  I  am  prompted  to  address  you  now  because  I  observe  in 
some  quarters  indications  of  a  disposition  to  accept,  if  not  to 
invite,  a  peace  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  new  convulsions 
more  disastrous  than  the  present. 

By  some  persons  of  considerable  political  prominence,  and 
by  some  leading  presses,  a  systematic  effort  appears  to  be  put 
forth  to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to  the  idea  that  the  future 
policy  of  the  Government  may  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  a 
compromise  with  the  cause  of  the  existing  rebellion,  which  will 
admit  of  the  re-establishment  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
has  been  abolished  by  your  proclamation  of  January  last. 

To  pave  the  way,  apparently,  for  such  a  compromise,  north- 
ern sympathisers  with  rebellion  and  some  too  who  cannot 
justly  be  so  designated,  constantly  endeavor  to  impress  on  the 
public  mind  the  notion  that  our  National  and  State  Constitu- 
tions were  made  for  the  white  race  alone;  and  that  therefore 
other  races  can  have  no  rights  under  them. 

'No  one  denies,  I  believe,  that  the  people  of  the  white  race 
were  much  more  considered  in  framing  our  Constitutions  than 
the  people  of  the  black  race  ;  but  the  impression  sought  to  be 
made  is  that  the  blacks  are  excluded,-  by  their  terms,  and  by 
inference,  from  being  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  people  for  whona^ 
they  were  made. 

The  proposition  so  understood  I  propose  briefly  to  consider; 
and  then  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  policy  to  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  is  intended  to  lead — namely,  peace  through  a  full  and 
complete  amnesty  and  the  abrogation  of  your  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation. 

The  Constitutions  from  which  the  black  population  is  supposed 
to  be  excluded  can  be  only  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 

First,  theUj  is  it  true  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  excludes  the  black  race  ?    I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a 


section  or  provision  in  that  instrument  which,  in  terms,  sustains 
the  proposition,  or  which  can,  by  any  possible  construction,  give 
color  to  it.  I  iind,  in  fact,  in  the  Constitution,  the  converse  of 
the  proposition.  The  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  is  as  follows :  "  Eepresentatives 
"  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
"  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  according  to 
*'■  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
"  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons^  inclioding  those 
*'  hound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years  and  excluding  Indians 
"  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons."  The  great  con- 
stituent body  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  political  department 
of  the  Grovernment,  is  here  defined.  Of  what  classes  of  persons 
is  this  body  composed  %  1st,  **  Free  persons^^''  without  reference 
to  color  or  nationality  (for  no  such  qualification  is  expressed,  or 
can  be  implied),  and  including  in  this  class  of  ''^free  persons^'* 
"  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years"  and  '*  excluding" 
from  the  class  of  ^^free  persons  "  "  Indians  not  taxed ;"  then 
added  to  the  body  of  '''-free persons^  including,"  &c., "  three-fifths 
■of  all  other  persons^''  meaning  by  this  description  of  "  all  other 
persons,"  the  slaves  of  the  South.  Who  then  were  the  "  free 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years?" 
They  are  not  slar)es  of  whom  only  three-fifths  can  be  counted — 
nor  are  they  Indians  not  taxed.  Is  it  true  that  they  who  are 
white  alone  belong  to  this  class  '?  Whence  comes  the  idea,  and 
what  are  the  proofs  Who  were  tbe  persons  who,  for  the  most 
part,  were  held  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  at  the  period  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ?  I  believe  it  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  country,  that  in  some  of  the  States,  at  that  very 
time,  Africans  or  their  descendants  were  held  to  labor  for  a 
term  of  years.  If  so,  they  were  included  in  the  class  of  "  free 
persons,"  in  the  very  terms  of  the  provision  referred  to,  and 
were  intended  to  be  included.     So  too  the  black  man  who  was 


neither  held  to  labor  for  a  term  of  years  nor  for  life,  but  who 
was  a  "  free  person,"  was  included  in  the  language  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  To  this  obvious  construction  the 
Southern  States  have  committed  themselves,  by  counting  the 
free  blacks  among  their  '"''free  ^ersons^^  in  determining  their 
representation. 

If  those  who  maintain  the  theory  of  exclusion  will  point  to 
some  clause  or  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  sustains  it, 
the  country  will  be  better  prepared  for  its  consideration. 

Even  the  slaves  are  not  thought  unworthy  of  recognition,  and 
are,  to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  their  number,  made- a  part  of 
the  aggregate  constituency  of  the  political  department  of  the 
Government. 

But  because  this  and  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  were 
made  in  reference  to  their  condition  of  slavery,  is  it  to  be  said 
that  when  they  shall  have  ceased  to  be  slaves  they  are,  by  some 
silent  and  unseen  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  excluded 
from  all  its  provisions  ?  If  their  condition  be  changed  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  the  effect  of  such  change  upon  their  status 
under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  quoted,  is  to  incorporate 
them  with  that  class  from  which  there  is  no  deduction  in  fixing 
the  basis  of  representation.  In  what  manner,  then  and  by  what 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  negroes, 
when  free,  excluded  from  recognition  ? 

If  we  search  the  State  Constitutions,  there  will  be  found  in 
many,  if  not  most  of  those  of  the  free  States,  express  recognition 
of  the  black  man. 

In  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  they  are,  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  "  men  of  color,"  allowed  to  vote  when  they  shall  have 
been,  for  three  years,  citizens  of  the  State,  and  for  one  year  pre- 
ceding the  election  at  which  they  propose  to  vote,  have  been 
seized  and  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  two 
liuudred  and  fifty  dollars,  above  all  debts  and  encumbrances 


tbereon,  and  upon  whicli  tliey  have  paid  a  tax.  I  might  refer 
to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  many  of  the  other 
States,  for  similar  provisions,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  In  tlie  face 
of  such  clear  C(ffir7native  constitutional  recognition,  a  declara- 
tion to  the  contrary  may,  perhaps,  challenge  admiration  for  its 
boldness. 

If  we  are  now  to  learn  that  the  black  race  are  ignored  and 
excluded  from  citizenship  by  the  Constitutions  of  States,  by 
which  they  are  required  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  duties  per- 
taining to  the  citizen,  and  allowed  the  highest  rights  of  freemeUj 
including  the  right  of  suffrage — if  the  Constitution  of  New  York 
excludes  them,  how,  under  its  provisions,  can  they  vote?  And 
why  and  how  is  it  that  tO-day,  they  are  being  drawn,  as  con- 
BCi'ipts,  under  the  late  act  of  Congress  ? 

Natwe-l)orrh  men— free  men — wielding  a  portion  of  the  poli- 
tical power  of  Government,  Federal  as  well  as  State,  and  with 
arras  in  their  hands  to  defend  the  flag  of  the  former — are  not, 
whether  white  or  black,  without  the  pale  of  constitutional  re- 
cognition. 

The  resort  for  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  proposition  under 
consideration  will  be,  most  probably,  to  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Slave  States.  If  so,  then  I  have  only  to  say,  they  are  not  the  07ily, 
nor  yet  a  majority  of  the  Constitutions  of  this  country,  and  do  not 
therefore,  prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition — and,  that  if  the 
extinction  of  slavery  is  a  result  of  the  rebellion,  then  it  may  be 
that  even  in  the  South  some  meaning  and  force  may  be  at- 
tached to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  declares  that  "  The  citizexis  of  each  State  shall  be 
"  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
"  the  several  States." 

The  proposition  that  the  Government  can  and  ought  to  force 
the  colonization,  in  distant  lands,  of  the  negroes,  when  free,  is 
as  reprehensible  in  principle,  and  as  unsupported  by  constitu- 
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itcnal  aiitlioritj,  as  is  the  one  just  disposed  of.    The  power  o- 
do  this  is  claimed  for  the  Government — (for  it  would  be  imt 
oharitable  to  suppose  that  its  asserters  would  insist  upon  the 
Government  taking  so  important  a  step  without  full  authority) — 
to  compel  the  black  race  to  accept  expatriation  from  the  United 
States  as  a  condition  of  freedom.     If  this  power  exists  in  the 
Government,  I  insist  that  the  country  shall  be  informed  where 
it  has  been  so  long  hidden  away,  and  where  it  is  now  lodged. 
What  provision  of  the  Constitution  confers  it,  either  expressly, 
or  as  an  incident  of  an  express  power  1    Every  earnest  thinker 
will  desire  to  know,  not  only  the  source  of  the  power,  but  the 
department  of  the  Government  to  which  it  has  been  confided. 
Touching    these    important    inquiries    those    who    favor    the 
policy  of  deportation  are  entirely  silent.     Much  is  said  about 
the  physical  and   mental  inferiority  of  the  black  race,  and 
we  are  left  no  alternative  but  to  infer  that  the  power  is  claimed 
for  Government :  1st,  because   they  (the  blacks)  are   excluded 
from  recognition   by   the   Constitutions  of  the   country ;    2dj 
because  they  are  physically  and  mentally  inferior  to  the  wliite 
race  ;  and,  Sd,  (for  such  is  a  part  of  the  argument),  because  if 
the  two  races  are  permitted  to  remain  together,  after  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  blacks,  amalganiation  will  soon  produce  a  piebald 
race,  to  the  great  detriment  of  society  and  government. 

1  say  again  that  the  favorers  of  this  policy  could  never  have 
urged  it  upon  the  country,  unless  they  believed  there  was  power 
iu  the  Government  to  adopt  and  enforce  it.  Then,  it  must  be, 
by  application  of  the  facts  assumed  in  argument  not  to  any 
particular  provision,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Constitution, 
that  they  distil  the  subtle  power.  The  first  of  these  assumed 
facts  I  have  done  with.  The  second  I  shall  not  dispute.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  questioning  the  power  of  Government  to  dis- 
criminate  against  one  class,  or  description,  or  nationality,  of  those 


within  its  jurisdiction,  because  of  physical  or  mental  inferiority 
to  some  other  class,  or  description,  or  nationality. 

This  would  cease  to  be  a  free  government  the  moment  the 
power  should  be  permitted  to  it  to  determine,  that  because  of 
difference  of  race — of  color — of  physical  inferiority,  or  mental 
development,  the  right  of  the  citizen  could  be  determined. 

If  unhappily  such  power  shall  ever  be  exercised,  it  might,  and 
probably  would,  upon  a  principle  of  impartiality,  be  applied  to 
all  alike.  The  principle  could  no  doubt  find  its  advocates, 
while  there  is  just  as  little  reason  to  doubt  that  some  of  them 
would  fall  the  first  victims  to  its  impartial  enforcement. 

If  on  account  of  color — race — or  physical  »or  mental  infe- 
riority one  class  of  people  can  be  forcibly  ejected  from  the 
territory  of  the  Government,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  or  on  the. 
plea  of  necessity — (the  tyrant's  plea  the  wide  world  over) — 
where  will  bounds  be  fixed  to  limit  its  exercise  as  often  and 
upon  whatever  class  of  citizens  the  majority  in  power  may, 
from  time  to  time,  desire  ? 

I^either  the  foreign  born  or  native  citizens  could  rest  easy 
under  such  a  precedent. 

As  to  precisely  what  would  result  in  the  way  of  amalgama- 
tion, from  the  two  races  living  together  in  freedom,  I  cannot 
say.  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  physiology  to  determine  what 
increased  physical  affinities  of  the  two  races  would  be  devel- 
oped by  the  blacks  becoming  free.  I  feel  morally  certain  that 
the  facilities  for  amalgamation  would  not  thereby  be  increased. 

The  final  argument  in  favour  of  the  power  claimed  for  the 
Government  may  be  yet  held  in  reserve.  If  so,  perhaps  it  will 
be  found,  when  pushed  forward,  to  be  something  like  this— 
"  Africans  and  their  descendants  are  not  and  cannot  be  citizens 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  have  no  rights 
which  white  men  are  bound  to  respect." 

1  shall  not  review  the  Dred  Scott  decision.    The  legal  and 
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loo'ical  correctness  of  the.  opinion  of  tlie  Court  was,  at  the  time 
it  was  pronounced,  met  by  two  learned  Justices,  not  surpassed, 
if  equalled,  in  the  just  estimation  of  the  bar  or  of  the  country, 
bj  any  other  members  of  the  Court,  in  dissenting  opinions  which 
have  not  been,  and  will  never  be,  successfully  answered  ;  and 
the  philosophic  historian  of  our  country  has  already  truly  traced 
its  inhuman  spirit  and  disastrous  reasoning  to  the  attempt  of 
Southern  slave  owners  to  overthrow  free  government  for  the 
majority  of  the  white  race,  the  more  firmly  to  rivet  the  chains 
upon  the  black  race,  which  has  culminated  in  this  gigantic  re- 
bellion. Two  and  a  half  years  of  revolution,  while  they  have  been 
full  of  sorrows,  have  not  been  unfruitful  of  honest  inquiry  lead- 
ing to  the  discovery  and  acknowledgment  of  truth.    The  great 
Teacher  has  from  day  to  day  impressed  new  ideas  upon  the  public 
mind  and  suggested  means  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
hour.     The  despised  negro,  whose  perpetual  bondage  was  the 
leading  object  of  the  effort  to  overthrow  free  government,  was 
at  last  considered  by  the  Government  as  a  possible  means  of 
aiding  in  its  preservation.    As  freemen,  they  would  no  longer 
constitute  the  chief  laboring  and  producing  population  of  the 
rebellious  States,  but  become  soldiers  of  the  Government,  stimu- 
lated by  its  solemn  act,  which  proclaimed  their  freedom  before 
all  the  world  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.    The  result  of  that 
Proclamation  is  that  they  are  to-day,  many  of  them,  in  the  ranks 
of  our  armies,  and  have  already,  on  historic  battle-fields,  vindi-  ^ 
cated  their  right  to  freedom  by  their  heroic  defence  of  the  flag  of 
the  free.    They  are  native  born — they  live  and  have  ever  lived 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  free — they  are  fighting  and  dying 
for  free  government — for  this  Government.     Why  are  they  not 
its  citizens  %      They  are  citizens  in  fact^  in  reason^  and  by 
every  right  that  confers  citizenship.     And  so  they  will  hence- 
forth be  considered — the  law  proceeding  from  the  right— and  he 
who,  ten  years  hence,  shall  dispute  the  fact  will  be  pitied  rather 
than  blamed. 


What  shall  be  said  of  the  final  proposition — "  full  pardon  to 
the  rebels,  and  the  abrogation  of  your  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation?" There  is  nothing  of  opposition  to  free  government,  or 
of  wrong  to  humanity  and  civilization,  that  is  not  embraced  in 
this  proposition.  It  justifies  the  rebellion  in  its  acts  and  pur- 
poses— it  asks,  in  effect,  that  the  Government  shall  become  the 
accuser  of  those  who  have  labored  most  zealously  to  sustain 
and  preserve  it.  It  asks  the  Government  to  do  more — to 
descend  to  a  depth  of  infamy  beyond  that  ever  reached  by  any 
other — to  admit,  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  that  the  Procla- 
mation of  Freedom  to  the  Slaves  was  a  deliberate  cheat,  meant 
only  to  dupe,  for  the  time  being,  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of 
the  world ;  and  especially  to  deceive  the  negro,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  engage  in  the  contest,  the  sooner 
to  force  the  rebel  master  to  receive  him  back  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  holds  him  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  anti- 
slavery  seiitiment  is  the  fixed  condition  of  the  public  mind  of 
the  civilized  world.  And  to  this  sentiment,  more  than  to  all 
other  causes,  do  we  owe  the  fact  that  non-iniermniio7i  by 
foreign  governments  in  the  great  struggle  now  pending  here, 
has  so  far  been  maintained. 

At  the  period  w4ien  the  governing  classes  of  some  of  the 
governments  of  the  Old  World,  sympathizing  with  the  aristo- 
cratic principle  of  slavery,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  privileges  of  class,  were  just  ready  to  proclaim 
intervention  in  American  affairs,  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom 
to  the  slaves,  issued  by  you  as  President  of  the  United  States  and 
in  solemn  form,  and  the  concurrent  assertion  of  the  rebels  in  the 
South,  of  their  determination  to  maintain  slavery  as  the  corner 
stone  of  their  new  government,  so  awakened  that  deep  senti- 
ment of  hostility  to  slavery  in  the  masses  of  the  people  of  those 
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governmonts,  and  so  attracted  their  active  sympathies  to  this 
Government,  as  to  effectually  forestall  intervention. 

And  to  this  sentiment  thns  aroused  and  stimulated  by  your 
grand  Proclamation,  and  now  outspoken  in  England,  do  we 
owe  it  to-day  to  be  thankful  that  we  see  the  emancipation 
party  holding — and  holding  firmly ^  under  the  able  guidance  oi 
John  Bright— the  balance  of  power  in  that  Government. 

In  France  too  even  Imperial  power  has  not,  so  far,  openly 
opposed  the  national  sympathy  on  the  side  of  Ireedom.  If  we 
are  destined  to  encounter  foreign  enemies  in  this  struggle,  it 
will  be  most  likely  when  by  a  vacillating  policy  in  support  of 
the  Proclamation,  or  its  abandonment,  we  have  forfeited  the 
confidence,  the  respect,  and  moral  aid  of  the  iriends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  With  the  sympathies  of  Christendom 
with  us,  intervention  is  but  a  possibility — against  us,  it  is  a 
certainty. 

The  effect  which  a  disavowal  and  retraction  of  the  Proclama- 
tion would  have  upon  the  public  mind  of  other  nations  is 
evident.  It  would  at  once  paralyze  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  stayed  the  action  of  their  governments  in  pro- 
posed interference  in  our  affairs. 

It  would  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  liberal  party  of  France 
and  England — it  would  surely  convert  them  from  friends  to 
enemies  of  this  Government,  and  thus  break  down  the  most 
powerful  barrier  to  intervention  and  foreign  war.  Thus  self- 
interest  and  national  safety  should  alone  suffice  to  prevent  such 
madness. 

But  there  is  an  argument  higher  than  these  which  appeals 
directly  to  every  Christian  heart — an  argument  used  by  your- 
self in  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation. 

"  Upon  this  act — sincerely  Relieved  (so  runs  the  instrument)  to 
he  an  act  of  justice  warranted  hy  the  Constitution  upon  military 
necessity — 1  invoice  the  considerate  judgment  of  rnanMnd  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  GodJ^^  o 
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Thus  did  the  chief  of  a  Christian  people,  before  mankind, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God,  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slave,  and  by 
his  official  signature  to  the  great  act  commit  himself  to  its  wis- 
dom, its  justice,  and  its  constitutionality,  and  to  the  efficiency 
of  its  provisions. 

That  act  was  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing 
it.  The  power  in  the  Congress  to  declare  war  carries  with 
it,  the  power  to  provide  the  means  and  prescribe  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  make  the  war  effective.  It  was  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power  that  Congress  acted.  The  war-making 
power,  which  is  also  the  law-making  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, said  to  the  President,  the  commander-in-chief  of  its 
armies,  Do  this  thing,  and  it  was  done.  It  is  unprofitable  to 
attempt  to  prove  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  believe,  that  the 
act  was  constitutional.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  civilised  v^^orld  so  believe  it  and  so 
sanction  it. 

If  your  proclamation  was  not  then  a  mere  assumption  of 
power,  but  a  valid  act,  done  in  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
discretion,  what  power  can  abrogate  or  annul  it  1  The  act,  if 
constitutionally  done,  is  as  irrevocable  as  is  the  act  of  the  Pre- 
sident in  signing  an  act  passed  by  the  Congress.  In  either 
case  discretion  and  power  cease  with  the  act.  When  tho 
proclamation  was  issued  it  became  the  law  of  freedom  to  the 
slaves  therein  embraced — a  law  which  I  repeat  is  irrevocable 
by  any  power  in  the  Government.  Laws  which  are  general 
in  their  character  and  create  no  vested  right  in  the  citizen^ 
may  be  changed  or  repealed — but  those  which  create  personal 
rights  and  vest  them  in  the  citizen  are  protected  from  infraction  by 
constitutional  guarantees.  A  legislative  grant  to  land  cannot  bo 
revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the  power  making  the  grant. 
The  enfranchisement  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  by 
the  Government — the   solemn   act    which  raises  them   from 
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slavery  to  freedom — is  snrely  not  less  sacred  and  inviolable. 
There  is  no  power  in  this  Government  to  make  slaves  of  free, 
men,  white  or  black.  While  the  civilized  world  has  hailed  the 
act  with  joy,  it  would  shudder  at  an  effort  to  recall  it  or  impair 
its  vital  force.  The  policy  of  such  a  course  would  be  as  fatal 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country  as  the  act  would  be 
atrocious  in  principle. 

Those  who  propose  it  surely  cannot  yet  comprehend  the 
real  design  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  change  which  it  has  pro- 
duced in  the  relations  of  the  different  classes  in  the  South.  A 
restoration  of  "  the  Union  as  it  was,"  to  use  a  cant  phrase  of 
the  day,  is  not  a  possible  thing.  If  it  means  a  restoration  with 
slavery,  then  it  will  not  be  a  Union  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness,  but  a  Union  of  discord,  hatred,  and  violence  in  the 
South  which  will  sink  it  in  barbarism.  Can  we  hope  for  peace 
between  the  sections  now  at  war,  with  slavery  still  existing  ? 
But  if  this  were  possible,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  the  rebels 
and  loyal  men  of  the  South  can  live  in  peace  in  the  future, 
the  cause  of  the  trouble — slavery — still  in  existence,  the  rebel 
masters  more  intolerant,  jealous^  and  brutal  than  ever  before, 
with  arrogance  increased  by  the  victory  which  they  will  have 
achieved  over  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  moral  and  political  opinions  of  the  civilized  world  ? 
I  know  well  that  there  are  those  who  are  impatient  when 
"loyal  men  South"  are  mentioned  in  the  consideration  of  these 
questions.  Nevertheless,  I  insist  most  respectfully,  but  earnest- 
ly, that  they  are  worthy  of  consideration  because  of  their  de- 
votion to  liberty  and  their  Government,  because  of  their 
sacrifices  and  sufferings,  and  because  they  constitute  the  only 
future  strength  of  the  Government  in  the  South.  They  are  to- 
day the  majority  of  the  South,  whatever  maybe  said  or  thought 
to  the  contrary.  Their  vindication  is  certain,  if  slow.  Time 
will  prove  that  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  the  South  will 
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gratefully  return  to  the  Union  of  their  fathers,  while  it  will 
more  fully  develope  the  undying  hatred  to  free  government  of 
less  than  300,000  slaveholders. 

We 'need  not  further  shut  our  eyes  to  the  nature  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  antagonistic  forces  now  in  conflict  in  this  war. 
Men  need  not  wonder  at  the  convulsion  resulting  from  the  con- 
spiracy, created  solely  by  the  pro-slavery  spirit  that  plotted  the 
rebellion.  This  conspiracy  is  now  known  to  have  embraced 
various  objects  in  its  scope.  The  determination  to  hold  in 
bondage  four  millions  of  colored  people  with  their  increase, 
and  to  make  such  bondage  perpetual,  was  the  main  object  of 
the  conspiracy.  This  determination  formed  the  basis  of  all 
other  measures,  whether  of  intrigue,  war,  or  diplomacy.  It 
entered  into  every  plan  and  calculation  of  the  rebel  leaders. 
The  attempt  to  destroy  the  national  unity  grew  out  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  colored  man,  and  became  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  scheme  of  his  perpetual  bondage.  There  was 
an  obstacle  in  the  way.  There  were  seven  millions  of  non- 
slaveholders  in  the  South.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than 
that  this  population  should,  at  no  distant  day,  stand  upon  its 
rights  and  dictate  that  policy  which  should  accord  with  its  in- 
terests ?  It  was  the  apprehension  of  this  that  led  to  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  political  rights  of  these  masses.  It  was  a 
truth  fully  realized  by  the  leading  conspirators  that  slavery 
could  not  long  exist  against  a  union  of  the  free  labor  forces 
North  and  South,  blended  by  common  sympathy;  therefore 
the  national  unity  must  be  destroyed.  They  said,  "  Slavery  and 
democracy  are  incompatible,"  and  this  involved  the  necessity 
of  a  monopoly  of  political  power  by  the  slaveholders  in  order 
to  maintain  in  perpetuity  their  political  property  in  slaves. 
These  are  the  motives  which  led  them  to  attempt  the  destruction 
of  the  Government. 

What  has  the   nation  now  to  say  to  this  active  intrigue  to 
postpone  the  destruction  of  slavery,  which  is  the  antagonist  of 
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free  government?  Can  it  be  possible  that  any  rnan  of  sense, 
or  judgment,  desires  sucli  postponement?  I  ask  you  to  con- 
template the  fruits  of  that  narrow  policy  which  has  disfranchised 
a  large  portion  of  the  white  population  South.  I  ask  our 
countrymen  to  consider  that  educational  neglect  and  political 
debauchment  of  the  South,  which  have  changed  it  from  an 
element  of  national  strength  into  an  agency  for  the  attempted 
accomplishment  of  national  ruin.  Compare  the  condition  of 
the  Southern  white  masses  in  their  industrial  interests  with  thj'it 
of  other  sections.  Let  the  political  economist  tell  iis  what  it 
is  that  gives  the  annual  ^^^jt*  capita  production  of  $166.00  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Massacluisetts,  whilst  in 
South  Carolina  productive  labor  yields  a  _^:>er  capita  of  $56.00 
only.  He  Vv'ill  trace  this  disparity  to  the  direct  influence  of 
slavery.  The  political  philosopher  may  carry  the  inquiry 
farther,  and  show  why  it  is  that  so  much  of  the  population  of 
the  North  has  become  a  questionable  element  of  national 
strength.  He  will  find  the  reason  for  it  in  a  long  continued 
sympathy  with  slavery.  The  encouragement  of  the  slave  system 
of  the  South  by  the  IN'orth  has  progressed  until  it  has  so  far 
contaminated  not  only  Southern  but  even  I^^orthern  society, 
as  to  seriously  imperil  the  security  of  the  nation. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  teachings  of  events 
would  have  set  us  right  ere  this.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
calamities  of  the  country  have  had  no  power  to  instruct  the 
political  intriguers.  Upon  such,  the  active  treason  of  tho 
South,  its  attempt  to  destroy  the  nationality,  the  plot  to  over- 
throw free  government,  the  claims  of  the  masses  of  the  South 
for  protection,  and  all  consideration  of  future  security,  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  preservation  of  slavery— their  only 
principle  is  slavery  conservatism.  The  time  has  come  for  con- 
servatism in  the  right  direction.  I  think  we  have  had  enough 
of  slavery  coDservatism.    If  we  must  still  be  conservatives,  let 
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US  be  conservatives  of  freedom;  enconragers  of  hnmatiity; 
promoters  of  sucli  policy  as  makes  men  patriots,  and  keeps  them 
so ;  and  radical  opposers  of  wiiatever  tends  to  destroy  repub- 
lican governm-ent. 

Every  man  in  the  country  who  still  clings  to  the  hope  of 
a  great  nationality  under  the  old  ensign,  desires  the  unity  of 
our  people.     Upon  what  basis  is  this  unity  to  be  brought  about? 
Slavery  has  pronounced  democracy  to  be  its  o]3ponent.     Will 
unity  be  brought  about  by  upholding  slavery  ?    It  lias  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  the  national  life.     Will  the  national  life 
be    prolonged    and    secured    by    cherishing    its    antagonist  ? 
Slavery  has  conspired  against  the  political  rights  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  masses  of  the  South.     Is  this  in  accordance  with 
that  just  conservatism  embraced  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  guaranties  republican  government  to  the  people  of 
all  the  States  ?   It  has  unscrupulously  aimed  at  the  establishment 
of  an  order  of  nobility  in  the  South,  and  endeavors  to  make  its 
escape  from  under  the  Constitution  which  interdicts  it.     Will 
the  further  toleration  of  an  institution  which  has  attempted  al^_ 
this  produce  unity  ?     Through  the  intrigues  prompted  by  the 
pro-slavery  spirit,  the  nation  has  been  precipitated  into  civil 
war.     The  whole  number  of  slaveholders  has  been  more  than 
equalled  by  the  white  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  conflict. 
What  kind  of  a  monument  does  slavery  conservatism  propose 
to  erect  to  the  memory  of  those  thus  sacrificed  1     Slavery  will 
leave  a  war  debt   of  gigantic   magnitude  for  free   industry  to 
pay.    In  what  way  will  conservatism  reconcile  the  toil  of  the 
nation  to  the  cause  of  its  manifold  calamities  ?    ISTot,  I  appre- 
hend, by  pandering  to  slavery,  and  making  it  the  basis  of  future 
intrigue  and  revolution. 

The  nation  has  had  enough  of  slavery  conservatism.  It  now 
demands  not  only  a  change,  but  a  radical  change.  The  future 
security  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  pqlicy  which  shall  bo 
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now  adopted.  Its  strength  results  from  civil  liberty  and  free 
government — its  only  weakness  has  been  the  institution  of 
slavery,  which  thwarted  the  development  of  those  ideas.  The 
great  South,  embracing  more  than  eleven  millions  of  human 
beings,  all  under  proper  guidance,  an  effective  element  of 
national  strength,  has  one  enemy  only — that  is  slavery  con- 
servatism.  The  twenty  millions  of  people  in  the  North  have 
had  one  insidious,  mercenary,  and  atrocious  enemy — Slavery 
Conservatism !  The  nation  at  large  has  had  one  enemy— 
Slavery  Conservatism  !  The  example  in  our  country  is  only  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  witnessed  in  all  others.  The  process 
in  fleeing  nations  of  the  barbarisms  of  slavery  has  generally 
been  slow,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  anti-slavery  forces. 
We  have  one  advantage.  The  twenty  millions  of  people  de- 
voted to  free  labor  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  m,ake  short 
work  of  American  slavery.  We  shall  soon  know  whether  con- 
servatism will  make  chronic  the  national  disease,  or  whether  a 
rapid  and  radical  cure  shall  be  effected.  In  the  convalescence 
of  this  nation  the  open  traitors  may  not  prove  to  be  its  worst 
ouemies. 

The  nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  indulge  party  tacticir.ns 
in  that  line  of  intrigue  which  has  heretofore  proved  its  bane. 
The  cause  of  nationality  and  free  government  is  not  alone  in 
danger  from  domestic  foes.  The  fall  of  Mexico,  through  weak- 
ness, created  by  factions,  should  warn  us.  The  usurper  is 
already  triumphing  over  the  ruins  of  republican  govern- 
ment in  that  unhappy  country.  No  one  can  doubt  the  con- 
current desires  between  that  usurper  and  the  anti-democratic 
spirit  which  to-day  animates  and  controls  the  rebellion.  At  this 
moment  negotiations  are  pending,  if  not  consummated,  between 
the  leading  rebels  in  Texas  who  despair  of  success  by  the  so-called 
Confederacy,  and  parties  in  northern  Mexico,  for  a  union  of 
Texas  with  the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and  Neuvo  Leon  and  Coa- 
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huila  for  the  formation  of  a  new  government  under  the  imperial 
sanction  and  favor  of  Louis  Kapoleon.  This  will  give  the  long 
coveted  opportunity  to  this  despot  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
this  country  with  sufficient  plausibility  to  relieve  the  act  from 
the  overwhelming  censure  of  the  French  nation.  If  we  are 
not  now,  we  will  at  no  distant  day  be  standing  upon  the  law  of 
force  and  the  preparation  of  the  nation  for  warfare  to  save  us 
from  intervention.  This  is  the  only  security  we  have.  There 
are  800,000  colored  men  in  the  South,  loyal  by  both  nature  and 
circumstance,  the  enemies  of  those  who  would  overthrow  the 
nationality,  and  capable  of  being  made  allies  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity.  This  force  is  not 
to  be  despised,  for  it  is  a  force  that  can  be  counted  on  in  any 
emergency  that  may  call  it  into  requisition.  It  has  one  simple 
platform  in  the  ideal  of  its  future — the  desire  to  be  free,  and 
fidelity  to  the  power  that  makes  it  free.  It  is  this  simple  plat- 
form that  may  make  the  colored  man  an  immense  power  on  the 
side  of  nationality.  It  is  worth  more  to  the  nation  to-day,  if 
properly  treated,  than  all  the  slaveholders,  coupled  with  all  those 
who  are  now  mouthing  that  abused  word  "  conservatism."  Con- 
servatism for  a  long  time  repulsed  the  colored  man  and  made 
him  the  efficient  ally  of  the  rebels.  Alarm  for  the  cause  of 
nationality  changed  the  policy,  and  commenced  making  the 
colored  man  the  ally  of  freedom. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who,  while  they  desire  the  freedom 
of  the  slaves,  are  greatly  troubled  to  determiue  what  should  be 
done  with  them  afterwards.  And  I  have  also  observed  that 
most  frequently  those  who  know  least  of  the  slaves  of  the  South 
are  most  anxious  in  mind  upon  the  subject.  In  three  words 
the  proper  policy  can  be  stated — 

Zet  them  alone. 

There  is  no  rightful  power  in  the  Government  to  force  them 

from  its  territory — besides,  it  will  be  found  that  the  late  masters 
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in  the  South  and  others  will  clamor  more  loudly  against  their 
Bpeedy  deportation  than  they  now  do  against  their  freedom. 

They  will  need,  and  must  have,  their  labor  (not  forced  but 
paid)  until  time  and  a  change  of  population  in  the  South  shall 
dfurnish  an  adequate  supply  of  white  labor.  When  this  perio 
arrives  it  is  most  probable,  nay,  it  is  certain,  that  the  black 
race  will  begin  to  desire  a  home  and  a  government  exclusively 
their  own.  And  then  I  shall  be  glad,  if  living,  to  see  this  Gov- 
ernment extend  a  strong  and  generous  hand  to  assist  them.  If 
we  will,  to-day,  take  care  of  the  rebellion  and  its  cause,  as 
against  domestic  and  foreign  foes,  the  question  of  the  future  of 
the  negro  will  take  care  of  itself. 

By  your  just  Proclamation  you  gave  the  highest  earthly 
sanction  to  the  wise  and  noble  policy  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  black  man,  and  by  his  enrollment  in  your  armies  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  you  have  confirmed  it  to  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  You  will  be  urged  to  revoke  that  act.  God  for- 
bid that  you  should  listen  to  such  advisers  and  so  rob  yourself 
of  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  utterance  of  these  sentiments  may  by  some  be  deemed 
out  of  place  and  unseasonable.  I  can  better  afford  to  bear  the 
censure  of  such  than  to  forego  my  convictions  of  truth  and  duty. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  your  health  and  welfare, 
I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  HAMILTON. 

To  The  Peesident  of  5?he  United  States. 


1^^  Loyal  Leagues^  Clubs,  or  individuals  may  obtain  any 
of  our  Puhlications  at  the  cost  price,  by  application  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society^ 
No.  863  Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society. 
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NOTE. 

The  aiitlior  of  tins  review  wrote,  in  December,  1860, 
some  brief  notices  of  tlie  nullification  controversy,  wliich 
were  published,  at  the  time,  in  a  newspaper  of  quite 
limited  circulation.  Should  any  one  who  has  read  and 
now  remembers  those  notices,  read  this  review,  the  fact 
that  both  were  written  by  the  same  person  will  account 
for  any  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression  which 
may  be  discovered  in  the  two  publications. 

In  the  marginal  references  in  tlie  ensuing  pages,  the 
volume,  of  which  the  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
review,  is  cited  simply  as  "  State  Papers."  "  Bent. 
Abr."  is  intended  as  an  abbreviation  of  "Benton's 
Abrido^ment  of  Debates  in  Concrress." 


RETROSPECTIVE   YIEW. 


STATE  PAPERS  OF  NULLIFICATION,  including  the  public  Acts  of  the 
Convention  of  the  People  of  South  Carolina  assembled  at  Columbia, 
November  19,  1832,  and  March  11,  1833  ;  the  Proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  several  State 
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A  GENERATION  has  passed  away  and  anotlier  lias  taken  its 
place  since  the  cliivaliy  of  Soutli  Carolina  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  undertook,  in  the  plenitude  of  an  assumed  ab- 
solute and  paramount  sovereignty,  to  nullify  certain  laws  of 
the  national  government,  and  forcibly  to  resist  their  execu- 
tion within  the  limits  of  her  territory.  This  was  an  impor- 
tant event  in  our  political  history.  It  was  one  of  the  out- 
bursts of  that  "irrepressible  conflict"  between  freedom  and 
slavery  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
and  which  is  now  raging  with  accumulated  intensity.  Be- 
lieving as  we  do,  that  a  great  mistake  was  committed  by 
our  government  on  tliat  occasion,  and  that  we  are  now  suf- 
fering the  bitter  consequences  of  that  mistake,  it  may  be 
useful  to  review  the  history  of  the  nulliflcation  controversy, 
and  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  lessons  which  it  inculcates. 
Many  active  politicians  of  the  present  day  were  then  either 
unborn  or  too  young  to  feel  an  interest,  and  to  take  a  part 
in  the  discussions  and  measures  to  which  that  controversy 
gave  rise.  Others,  of  a  more  advanced  age,  may  have  for- 
gotten them  in  the  lapse  of  intermediate  years,  and  may 
not  now  have  within  their  reach,  the  necessary  documents 
to  refresh  their  memories.    As  ''  history  is  philosophy  teach- 
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ing  by  example,"  it  is  well  occasionally  to  pause  and  listen 
to  its  tcacliings. 

Tlie  cause,  or  pretext,  of  the  insurrectionary  movement 
of  South  Carolina,  in  1832,  was  the  alleged  unconstitution- 
ah'ty  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  imposing  duties  on  imports  in 
a  manner,  and  with  the  intent  to  protect  American  manu- 
factures against  foreign  competition, — a  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  from  the  very  commencement  of  our  national 
government.  At  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress — quite 
a  number  of  the  members  of  which  had  been  members  of  the 
Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution — the  subject  was 
introduced  as  soon  as  it  could  be  after  the  organization  of 
the  body.  Mr.  Madison,  one  of  tlie  most  intelligent, 
efficient  and  vigilant  of  those  members,  who  Iiad  a  perfect 
knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  intended  meaning  and 
true  construction  of  the  provisions  of  that  instrument,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  declaring  that  certain  duties  should  be 
laid  on  importations  of  merchandise.  By  the  scheme 
then  proposed,  specific  duties  were  to  be  imposed  on  cer- 
tain enumerated  articles,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which 
was  the  protection  of  American  manufactures  against  foreign 
competition.  Marshall,  in  his  life  of  Washington  says,  that 
on  the  necessity  of  a]i  immediate  revenue,  no  division  of 
sentiment  could  exist,  and  on  the  protective  policy  an  equal 
degree  of  unanimity  seemed  to  prevail.'^  The  second  Act 
passed  by  tliat  Congress — the  second  Act  approved  and 
signed  by  President  Washington,  (who  was  also  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Constitutional  Convention,)  after  his  inauguration, 
as  if  to  establish  an  authoritative,  cotemporaneous  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  on  that  subject,  bore  on  its  front  an 
express  declaration  that  one  of  its  objects  was  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  American  manufactures. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  thereafter,  the  same  policy,  un- 
der all  administrations,  was  steadily  pursued  as  the  settled 
policy  of  the  government. 

In  1808  the  State  of  South  Carolina  declared,  by  a  Legis- 
lative Act,  that  the  establishment  and  encoura^rement  of 
domestic  manufactures  is  conducive  to  the  interest  of  a  State 
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and  the  means  of  disposing  to  advantage  of  the  surplus 
productions  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  not  only  expedient, 
but  politic  in  rendering  us  independent  of  foreign  nations. 
So,  in  1816,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  his  colleagues  in  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  were  strenuous  advocates  for  the  estab  ■ 
lishment  of  the  protective  tariff  of  that  year.  But  unfor- 
tunatelv  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun  became 
rival  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
The  star  of  Jackson  obtained  the  ascendant,  and  Calhoun's 
lofty  aspirations  were  blasted.  Soon  after  that  time  a  most 
bitter  personal,  as  well  as  political  animosity  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  two  rivals,  and  a  knot  of  politicians  in  South 
Carolina,  with  Mr.  Calhoun  as  their  leader,  made  the  won- 
derful discovery  that  this  long-established  system  of  our 
national  policy  was  a  rank  usurpation  of  power  and  a  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  Constitution, — a  violation  so  palpable, 
unjust  and  tyrannical,  that  it  would  not  only  justify,  but 
that  it  required  the  intei-position  of  the  State  to  resist  by 
force,  and  even  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  if  necessary, 
the  usurpation.  Accordingly  the  chivalry  buckled  on  their 
armor  and  sallied  forth,  like  the  brave  Knight  of  LaMancha, 
to  deliver  the  nation  from  an  oppression  which  it  had  so 
long,  though  patiently,  and  even  unconsciously  endured. 
The  result  was  nullification  in  1832. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general — an  almost  universal — 
popular  impression  that  President  Jackson,  by  his  prompt 
and  energetic  measures,  effectually  "  put  down"  nullifica- 
tion, and  crushed  the  incipient  rebellion  of  South  Carolina 
in  1833.  This  is  an  erroneous  impression.  To  "put  down," 
as  the  phrase  is  used  in  this  connexion,  is  to  suppress^  to 
crush  by  superior  physical  or  moral  force.  The  example 
given  by  Johnson  is,  "as  to  put  down  a  party."  This  is 
also  the  popular  sense ;  and  in  this  sense  nullification  was 
not  put  down  by  President  Jackson,  or  any  one  else,  in 
1833,  or  any  other  time.  Substantially  all  that  it  de- 
manded was  surrendered  to  it  by  Congress,  on  the  urgent 
recommendation  of  President  Jackson  himself.  This  may 
probably  be  thought  a  very  bold  and  rash  assertion,  but 
we  make  it  wdthout  misgiving  or  hesitation,  because  we 
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propose  to  establish  its  truth  by  the  incontestible  evidence 
of  official  and  other  cotemporaneous  documents.  We  do 
this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  a  single  ray  of 
the  halo  that  properly  surrounds  the  memory  of  Jackson, 
or  of  removing  from  the  chaplet  of  his  fame  a  single  leaf 
that  belongs  to  it,  but  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  history, 
which  is  of  greater  public  importance  than  the  reputation 
of  an  individual,  and  to  urge  a  vigorous  and  persevering 
discharge  of  the  duties  v^hich  that  historic  trath  inculcates 
in  our  present  national  emergency. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1832,  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  in  a  paroxysm  of  excitement,  passed,  in  conven- 
tion, "  An  Ordinance  to  nullify  certain  Acts  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities." 
The  ordinance  declares  and  ordains  "  that  the  several  Acts 
and  parts  of  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pur- 
porting to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and  imposts 
on  foreign  commodities,"  especially  several  Acts  therein 
named  by  their  titles,  "are  null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  bind- 
ing upon  the  State,  its  officers,  or  citizens."  It  further  de- 
clared that  it  should  not  be  law^ful  for  any  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress thus  nullified  ;  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  adopt  such  measures  and  pass  such  Acts  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  full  effect  to  the  ordinance,  and  to  prevent 
the  enforcement,  and  arrest  the  operation,  of  those  acts  of 
Congress,  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  after  the  first  day 
of  February  then  next.*  The  Legislature  obeyed  the  in- 
junction, as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  preamble  to  the  ordinance  declares  that  "  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  by  various  Acts  purporting  to  be 
acts  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  foreign  imports,  but  in 
reality  intended  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures," &c.,  "hath  exceeded  its  just  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution, which  confers  on  it  no  authority  to  afiford  such 
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protection,  and  hath  violated  the  true  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  Constitution,"  &c. 

The  Convention  then  issued  an  address  ''  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,"  and  another  address  "to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,"  &c.,  naming  eacli  of  the  other 
States  then  composing  the  Union  as  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty. This  fact  has  some  significance,  as  it  entirely 
ignores  our  nationality,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
this  form  of  address  was  merely  accidentah  But  let  that 
pass.  In  this  address,  the  Convention  state  very  explicitly 
and  distinctly  the  gravamen  of  their  complaint, — what 
South  Carolina  had  a  riglit  to  require,  and  what,  in  her 
generous  condescension  and  chivalrous  magnanimity,  she 
was  willing  to  accept  as  an  atonement  for  the  alleged  inju- 
ries she  had,  with  such  exemplary  patience,  endured.  We 
state  the  terms  of  the  compromise  proposed  by  the  conven- 
tion in  the  language  of  the  address. 

"We  believe,"  says  the  address,  "that  upon  every  just 
and  equitable  principle  of  taxation,  the  whole  list  of  pro- 
tected articles  should  be  imported  free  of  all  duty ;  and 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  import  duties  should  be 
raised  exclusively  from  the  unprotected  articles,  or  that 
whenever  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  protected  articles,  an  ex- 
cise duty  of  the  same  rate  should  be  imposed  upon  all  simi- 
lar articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States."  "  But  we 
are  willing  to  make  a  large  offering  to  preserve  the  Union, 
and  with  a  distinct  declaration  that  it  is  a  concession  on  our 
part,  we  will  consent  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  may  be 
imposed  upon  the  protected  articles  that  shall  be  imposed 
upon  the  unprotected,  ^r(9y^(iecZ,  that  no  more  revenue  be 
raised  than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment for  Constitutional  purposes."  "  Our  resolve  is  fixed 
and  unalterable,  that  a  protecting  tariff  shall  be  no  longer 
enforced  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina.""^  Here  we 
have  the  nullifier's  ultimatum.  The  only  alternative  they 
present  is,  in  substance,  submission  to  their  demands,  or 
war  and  disunion. 

The  Convention  then  ordered  that  copies  of  the  ordinance 
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witli  the  report  thereon,  and  of  the  addresses  to  the  people 
of  Sonth  Carolina  and  of  the  other  States  shoidd  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  by  him 
submitted  to  Congress,  and  also  to  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  for  the  information  of  their  respective  Legis- 
latures.* The  Convention  adjourned  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1832,  to  meet  again  at  such  time  as  should  be 
appointed  by  its  President.f  Thus  ended  the  first  session  of 
tliis  traitorous  Convention. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  review  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  national  government  on  this  occasion,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  briefly  the  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  in  relation  to  this  nascent  rebellion  of  South 
Carolina.  We  will  notice  them  in  the  order  in  wliich  they 
are  named  in  the  address  of  the  Convention.  In  this  order 
Massachusetts  stands  first.  The  Legislature  of  that  State 
referred  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  both  branches,  of  which  A.  H.  Everett,  a  brother  of 
Edward  Everett,  was  chairman.  The  committee,  on  the 
15tli  of  February,  1833,  reported  a  series  of  resolves,  pre- 
ceded by  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  nullification  controver&y.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  resolves  passed  and  approved  by  Levi  Lincoln,  then 
Governor  of  the  State,  March  11,  1833.  The  resolves  de- 
clared, among  other  things,  that  the  President  was  bound, 
by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  his 
oath  of  office,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted ;  that  the  proclamation  issued  by  him,  the  10th  I^o- 
vember,  1832,  is  a  judicious,  well-timed  and  salutary  mea- 
sure ;  that  they  approve  the  determination  therein  ex- 
^  pressed  to  enforce  the  laws  ;  and  that  they  are  prepared  to 
support  him  and  the  other  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Union,  in  all  necessary,  suitable,  constitutional  and  legal 
measures  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  adopt  for  that 
purpose,  j^ 

The  State  of  Virginia  was  less  emphatic  in  her  condem- 
nation.    She  appointed  an  envoy  or  agent  to  proceed  to 
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South  CiU'clina  to  induce  a  suspension  of  the  execution  of 
the  ordinance  of  nullification,  and  passed  among  others,  a 
resolve  declarino*  in  substance  that  the  State  rio^hts  doc- 
trines  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798  do  not  sanction 
the  pr(~>ceedings  of  South  Carolina,  indicated  in  her  ordi- 
nance.'^ 

A  connnittee  of  the  Legislature  of  Kew  York,  to  whom 
tlie  address  and  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  were  re- 
ferred, made  a  long  and  able  report,  concluding  with  sev- 
eral resolves,  which  were  adopted.  The  resolves  declared 
tliat  tlie  Legislature  approves  the  measures  the  President 
has  adopted  and  recommended  to  sustain  the  authority  and 
execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  State  will  cordially  co-operate  with 
him  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  means  wdiich  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  secure  those  objects.f 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  resolved  that  every  resist- 
ance to  the  collection  of  duties  imposed  upon  importations 
hy  law,  is  an  offence  against  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  and  tliat  the  offenders  are  liable  to  pro- 
secution and  punishment ;  that  in  enforcing  by  all  consti- 
tutional means  the  laws  for  imposing  and  collecting  duties 
upon  imported  goods,  and  all  other  Acts  of  Congress,  and  in 
bringing  to  punishment  all  persons  who,  under  any  pre- 
tence, may  offer  resistance  to  them,  Pennsylvania  will  aid 
and  assist  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  all  the 
means  in  her  power.J 

North  Carolina  resolved  that  the  doctrine  of  nullification 
as  avowed  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  lately  pro- 
mulgated in  an  oi'dinance,  is  revolutionary  in  its  character, 
subversive  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
-leads  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. § 

Some  of  the  resolves  of  the  State  of  Maryland  are  so  ap- 
propriate to  the  present  times,  and  so  applicable  to  the 
secessionists  of  that  State,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  give 
their  substance.  They  declare  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  possesses  all  the  pow^ers  necessary  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted  ;  that  it  is  irreconcila- 
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ble  with  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  to  suppose  that  it  contains  in  itself  the 
principles  of  its  own  destruction,  or  has  failed  to  endue  the 
government  created  by  it  with  the  essential  power  of  self- 
preservation  ;  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  State  to 
annul  an  Act  of  the  general  Government  as  void  or  uncon- 
stitutional; and  that  if  any  State  should  attempt  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  gene- 
ral Government  to  protect  itself  and  the  other  States  from 
the  fatal  consequences  of  any  such  attempt.* 

One  of  the  resolves  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  de- 
clares that  "  this  Assembly  do  most  fully  approve  the  essen- 
tial principles  and  the  determination  avowed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  December,  1832, 
and  that  this  Assembly  and  the  people  of  this  State  will 
cordially  and  faithfully  co-operate  with  him  in  carrying  the 
same  into  eifect."f 

The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  resolved  that  "  the 
sentiments  contained  in  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  dated  December  10,  1832,  meet  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  this  Legislature.":}: 

In  Maine,  the  Legislature  resolved  that  "  the  patriotic 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  President's  recent  proclamation  re- 
lating to  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  South  Carolina, 
meet  our  warmest  approbation. "§ 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  resolved  that  "we  deprecate 
the  acts  and  proceedings  of  our  brethren  of  South  Carolina, 
as  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
o-overnment  of  these  United  States  is  based ;  as  violating 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  tend- 
ing to  rend  asunder  those  ties  of  common  interest  and  fra- 
ternal regard  which  are  our  pride,  our  glory  and  our 
strength ;  that  the  principles  contained  in  the  President's 
proclamation  meet  our  entire  approbation,  and  that  we  will 
sustain  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  Constitutional  enforce- 
ment of  those  principles."! 

A  resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  declares,  "  We 
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ablior  tlie  doctrine  of  nullification  as  neitlier  a  peaceful 
nor  a  Constitutional  remedy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  tending 
to  civil  commotion  and  disunion ;  and  while  we  deplore 
the  rash  and  revolutionary  measures  recently  adopted  by  a 
Convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  w^e  deem  it  a 
paramount  duty  to  warn  our  fellow-citizens  against  the 
danger  of  adopting  her  mischievous  policy. "'^- 

Delaware,  small  in  territory,  but  then  strong  in  patriot- 
ism, did  not  lag  behind  her  sister  States  in  her  devotion  to 
the  Union,  the  Constitution  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws.  She  resolved  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  to  the  National  Government  an  allegiance  which  can- 
not be  withdrawn  either  by  individuals  or  masses  of  indi- 
viduals, without  its  consent;  that  tlie  Convention  of  South 
Carolina  can  have  no  other  or  o-reater  rlo^ht  to  annul  or  re- 
sist  the  laws  of  Congress  than  any  assemblage  of  an  eqnal 
number  of  individuals  in  any  part  of  the  United  States; 
nor  can  any  assemblage,  liowever  large,  liave  any  other  or 
greater  right  for  such  purpose  than  belongs  to  each  individ- 
ual citizen,  considered  as  a  Constitutional  measure;  that  we 
cordially  respond  to  the  sentiments  on  this  subject  con- 
tained in  the  able  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  be,  at  all  times,  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  Constitutional 
rights  and  discharge  of  its  Constitutional  duties. f 

Ohio  resolved  that  the  doctrine  that  a. State  has  the 
power  to  nullify  a  law  of  the  General  Government  is  revo- 
lutionary in  its  character,  and  is,  in  its  nature,  calculated 
to  overthrow  the  great  temple  of  American  liberty.  Such 
a  course  cannot  absolve  that  allegiance  which  the  people  of 
this  Union  owe  to  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.;}: 

The  State  of  Indiana  declared  that  we  deeply  deplore 
the  political  heresies  and  threatened  disorganization  re- 
cently promulgated  by  a  portion  of  our  brethren  of  South 
Carolina ;  that  the  Constitutional  doctrines  advanced,  and 
views  of  policy  embraced  in  the  President's  proclamation 
on  the  present  difficulties  in  South  Carolina,  the  patriotic 
spirit  pervading  that  able  document,  and  the  prompt  and 

*  State  Papers,  p.  274.  f  Id.  190.  X  '^^'  106. 
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decided  manner  in  which  he  has  rebuked  tlie  pernicious 
doctrines  and  unjustifiable  course  recently  adopted  by  a 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  that  State,  command  our  entire 
approbation.* 

The  Legislature  of  Mississippi  resolved  that  the  doc- 
trine of  nullification  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  welfare, 
safety  and  independence  of  every  State  in  the  Union  ;  and 
that  we  will,  with  heart  and  hand,  sustain  the  President  in 
the  full  exercise  of  his  legitimate  powers  to  maintain  unsul- 
lied and  unimpaired,  the  honor,  the  independence  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Union. f 

The  State  of  Illinois  resolved,  that  should  the  anti-repub- 
lican doctrine  of  nullification  be  persisted  in,  o.nd  treason 
rear  its  polluted  form  within  the  bosom  of  our  prosperous, 
patriotic  and  peaceful  Republic,  we  do  hereby  instruct  our 
Senators  in  Congress,  and  request  our  Representatives  to 
imite  in  the  most  speedy  and  vigorous  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Government,  for  tlie  preservation  of  the 
peace,  integrity  and  honor  of  the  Union.  And  we  solemnly 
pledge  the  faith  of  our  State  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  our  beloved  country.:}: 

The  Alabama  Legislature  resolved  that  nullification  is 
unsound  in  theory  and  dangerous  in  practice ;  that  as  a 
remedy  it  is  unconstitutional  and  essentially  revolutionary, 
leading  to  anarchy  and  civil  discord,  and  finally  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  ;  that  we  earnestly  entreat  the  people 
of  this  State  to  avoid  those  dangerous  and  unconstitutional 
remedies  proposed  for  their  imitation  and  adoption,  no  mat- 
ter how  specious  their  exterior,  which  may  lead  to  blood- 
shed and  disunion,  and  will  certainly  end  in  anarchy  and 
civil  discord. § 

We  haye  now  presented  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  resolves 
of  the  Legislatures  of  seventeen  of  the  twenty-three  States 
which,  exclusive  of  South  Carolina,  then  composed  the 
Union.  All  these  States,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Virginia,  denounce,  with  more  or  less  emphasis  and  severity, 
the  nullifying  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  and  approve 

*  State  Papers,  p.  214.         f  Id.,  231.  ^  ^d.,  380.  §  Id.,  222. 
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the  proclamation  of  the  President.  We  liave  not  at  liand 
the  means  of  ascertaiiiing  what  measures,  if  any,  were 
adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  other  ^ix  States ;  but, 
wlien  named,  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  hearts  of  their 
people,  even  if  their  voices  were  silent,  echoed  the  pa- 
triotic sentiments  of  the  seventeen.  They  were  Louisiana, 
whose  sugar  manufacturing  interests  were  protected  by  the 
tariif,  and  whose  chief  city  had  been  saved  from  capture 
and  pillage  by  the  strategy  and  heroism  of  the  Presidents 
Missouri,  a  State  which  could  gain  nothing  by  nullification  ; 
Tennessee,  the  home  of  the  President — a  State  which  never 
faltered  in  fealty  to  him;  Kentucky,  the  land  of  Henry 
Clay,  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  a  Boanerges  among 
the  advocates  of  the  protective  system ;  Phode  Island,  a 
manufacturing  State,  whose  interests  and  principles  were 
in  favor  of  the  system  ;  and  Yermont,  always  faitliful  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  We  may  therefore  safely 
assume  that  not  one  of  the  twenty-three  States  to  which 
South  Carolina  addressed  her  labored  justification,  liar- 
bored  a  thought  or  uttered  a  whisper  of  approbation  of  her 
course.  Lideed  sbe  complained,  in  some  of  her  State 
Papers,  that  slie  was  deserted  by  many  to  whom  she  had  a 
right  to  look  for  succor  and  support.  Slave  States  and  Free 
States,  Democratic  States  and  Whig  States,  Southern  States 
and  Northern  States,  tariff  States  and  anti-tariff  States 
joined,  ''  with  one  accord,"  in  pronouncing  against  her  an 
unhesitating  sentence  of  condemnation.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  a  decent  respect  for  this  solemn  "verdict  of  her 
peers  "  would  have  induced  the  refractory  State  to  pause  in 
her  mad  career,  and  acquiesce,  though  it  might  be  reluc- 
tantly, in  the  decision. 

These  proceedings  of  the  State  Legislatures  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  main  question  which  w^e  proposed  to 
discuss  in  this  review, — the  question  as  to  the  manner  in 
which,  and  the  influences  by  which  the  nullification  contro- 
troversy  was  compromised ;  but  they  are  interesting  cotem- 
poraneous  documents  relating  to  the  subject,  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  again  in  another  connection. 

The  ordinance  of  nullification  reached  President  Jackson 


earlj  in  December,  and  with  his  usual  impulsive  prompt- 
ness, he  issued  his  celebrated  proclamation  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month.  It  was  undoubtedly  written  by  Edward 
Livingston,  an  able  statesman,  a  profound  jurist,  an  elegant 
writer,  and  this  production  is  worthy  of  his  fame.  It  is 
noble  and  patriotic  in  sentiment,  powerful  in  language,  and 
irresistible  in  argument.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  as  ap- 
propriate to  our  national  exigencies  now  as  it  was  then. 
It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  no  extracts  can  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  excellence.  It  contained  an  elabo- 
rate exposition  of  the  President's  views  of  the  "  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  applicable  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  reasons  they  have 
put  forth  to  sustain  them  ;  declaring  the  course  wdiicli  duty 
would  require  him  to  pursue,  and  appealing  to  the  under- 
standing and  patriotism  of.  the  people,  to  warn  them  of  the 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  result  from  an  observ- 
ance of  the  dictates  of  the  Convention."  It  passed  in  re- 
view the  whole  array  of  the  pretexts  and  sophistries  of  the 
Convention.  They  fell  before  its  majestic  and  triumphal 
march  like  grasshoppers  beneath  the  tread  of  the  elephant. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument,  the  President  states  his 
understanding  of  the  issue  tendered  by  South  Carolina. 
"  These,"  he  says,  "  are  the  alternatives  that  are  presented 
by  the  Convention.  A  repeal  of  all  acts  for  raising  revenue, 
leaving  the  government  without  the  means  of  support,  or 
an  acquiescence  in  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  by  the  se- 
cession of  one  of  its  members."'^" 

The  issue  thus  tendered  is  distinctly  joined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. "This,  then,"  he  declares,  "is  the  position  in  which 
w^e  stand.  A  small  majority  of  the  citizens  of  one  State 
have  elected  delegates  to  the  State  convention.  That  con- 
vention has  ordained  that  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  must  be  repealed,  or  that  they  are  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union.  The  Governor  of  that  State  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Legislature  the  raising  an  army  to  carry  the 
secession  into  eft'ect."  "  It  is  tlie  intent  of  this  instrument 
to  proclaim  that  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  Constitu* 
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tion  to  '  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,'  shall 
in  performed."  "  The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be 
executed.  I  have  no  discretionary  power  on  the  subject — 
my  duty  is  emphatically  pronounced  in  the  Constitution." 

From  the  decree  of  the  Convention  the  President  appeals, 
in  tones  of  paternal  tenderness,  mingled  w^ith  solemn  re- 
monstrance and  minatory  prophesy,  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina.  ''  There  is  yet  time,"  he  says,  "  to  show  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumters,  the  Rutledges, 
and  of  the  thousand  other  names  which  adorn  the  pages  of 
your  revolutionary  history,  will  not  abandon  that  Union,  to 
support  which  so  many  of  them  fought,  and  bled,  and  died. 
I  adjure  you,  as  you  honor  their  memorj^,  as  you  love  the 
cause  of  freedom  to  which  they  dedicated  their  lives,  as 
you  prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the  lives  of  its  best 
citizens  and  your  own  fair  fame,  to  retrace  your  steps. 
Snatch  from  the  archives  of  your  State  the  disorganizing 
edict  of  its  Convention."  ^'  Tell  its  members  that,  compared 
with  disunion,  all  other  evils  are  light,  because  that  brings 
with  it  an  accumulation  of  all, — declare  that  you  will  never 
take  the  field  unless  the  star-spangled  flag  of  your  country 
shall  float  over  you — that  you  will  not  be  stigmatized  when 
dead,  and  dishonored  and  scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  first  attack  on  the  Constitution  of  your  country ! 
Its  destroyers  you  cannot  he.  You  may  disturb  its  peace — 
you  may  interrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity — you  may 
cloud  its  reputation  for  stability^  hut  its  tranquility  will  he 
restored^  its  prosperity  will  return^  and  the  stain  upon  its 
national  character  will  he  transferred  and  remain  an  eter- 
nal hlot  on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  disorder."^^ 

We  thus  behold  the  State  of  South  Carolina  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  standing  face  to 
face  in  antagonistic  and  defiant  attitudes, — South  Carolina 
in  hostile  array,  with  her  nullifying  ordinance,  her  palmetto 
flag  and  blue  cockades,  awaiting  for  what  she  called  an  assault 
on  her  liberty,  independence  and  sovereignty ; — and  the 
United  States,  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  sword  to  compel  the  rebel- 
lious State  to  obedience. 
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Did  Soutli  Carolina  cower  under  tlie  weight  of  tins  pro- 
clamation— this  club  of  Hercules — thus  raised  to  smite 
lier?  Did  she  retreat  from  her  perilous  position  ?  Not  an 
inch.  She  abated  not  "  one  jot  or  tittle  "  of  her  require- 
ments. She  retracted  nothing.  On  the  contraiw,  she  con- 
tinued to  hurl  back  her  defiance  with  an  apparent  courage 
and  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  She  solicited  no 
suspension  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. She  made  no  overtures  for  negotiation.  She  stood 
on  her  assumed  uncontrollable  sovereignty^  and  wonld 
listen  to  no  proposition  short  of  a  surrender  of  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute — the  total  abandonment  of  tlie  protective 
system.  The  Governor  of  the  State  issued  a  counter-pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  openly  defied  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Union.  The  Legislature  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  denying  the  constitutional  authorit}^  of  the 
President  to  issue  his  proclamation,  charging  him  with  giv- 
ing utterance  therein  to  liis  private  feelings  and  retaliations, 
an  unprecedented  blending  in  a  State  paper  of  oflicial  and 
individual  character,  and  an  undisguised  indulgence  of 
])ersonal  hostility.  The  concluding  resolve  is,  "  That  while 
this  Legislature  has  witnessed  with  sorrow  such  a  I'elaxa- 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  dares  venture  upon  this  high-handed  mea- 
sure, it  regards  with  indignation,  the  menaces  which  are  di- 
rected against  it,  and  the  concentration  of  a  standing  army 
on  our  borders  ;  that  the  State  will  repel  force  by  force  and, 
relying  on  the  blessing  of  God,  will  maintain  its  liberty  at 
all  hazards.*  The  Legislature  also  passed  a  number  of  acts 
in  preparation  for  the  impending  conflict,  one  of  which  was, 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  feecui*ity  and  protection  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina."  This  Act  author- 
izes the  Governor  to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  National 
Government  to  coerce  the  State  into  submission  to  the  nul- 
lified Acts  of  Congress  ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  accept  the 
services  of  such  volunteers,  and  to  call  into  service  such 
portions  of  the  militia  as  may  be  required.     It  also  provides 

*  12  Benton's  Debates,  p.  13. 
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for  the  organization  of  the  militia  and  for  the  purchase  of 
arms,  ordnance  and  ammunition.* 

The  President,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  of  11th 
January,  1833,  thus  states  the  dilemma  in  which  the  l^a- 
tional  Government  was  then  placed :  "  If  these  measures 
cannot  be  defeated,  the  Constitution  must  be  considered  as 
incompetent  to  its  own  defence  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  laws 
is  at  an  end,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens  can 
no  longer  I'eceive  protection  from  the  Government  of  the 
Union."  In  this  emergency,  what  course  did  the  Govern- 
ment pursue?  It  adopted  a  compromising,  tempoi'izing 
policy,  on  tlie  recommendation  of  the  same  President; 
which,  without  extinguishing  the  fire,  would  merely  post- 
pone the  eruption  of  the  volcano  to  a  then  future,  but  now 
present  time, — the  evil  time  on  which  we  have  fallen, — 
a  policy  too  much  like  that  of  a  more  recent  "  functionary" 
who  paltered  and  compromised  with  known  traitors  to  keep 
their  parricidal  swords  in  their  scabbards  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  own  term  of  office. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  favorable  opportunity  than 
the  one  then  presented,  to  settle  effectually  the  question  of 
supremacy  between  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union 
and  those  of  the  individual  States  by  ^' wager  of  battle  " 
wliich  South  Carolina  thus  tendered,  and  which  seemed  to 
have  been  joined  by  the  President.  The  State  stood  alone. 
Not  one  of  lier  sister  States  approved  lier  course.  The 
President's  popularity  was  almost  unbounded.  General 
Scott  was  then  in  tlie  full  vigor  of  his  manhood,  and  every 
throb  of  his  hea'rt  was  faithful  and  loyal,  as  it  still  is,  to  the 
Union.  A  detachment  of  military  and  naval  forces  had 
been  sent  to  Charleston.  A  single  vigorous  blow  would,  in 
all  human  probability,  not  only  have  "put  down"  this 
act  of  rebellious  nullification,  but  would  have  crushed,  at 
once  and  forever,  the  spirit  that  prompted  it.  That  blow 
was  not  struck. 

Though  the  President's  proclamation  was  so  generally 
approved,  there  were,  at  the  time,  many  misgivings  and 
apprehensions  that  its  threats  would  not  be  executed,  and 
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that  the  vigorous  measures  which  it  SGcmed  to  promise  would 
be  evaded  or  defeated.  Many  wise  and  sagacious  states- 
men who  warmly  approved  its  principles  and  spirit,  and' 
who  were  skilled  to  "  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,"  ex- 
pressed their  anxious  forebodings  on  this  subject.  We 
quote,  as  an  example,  part  of  a  letter  from  the  late  Judge 
Story,  to  a  friend,  dated  22d  December,  1832  :  "  The  Pre- 
sident's proclamation  is  excellent,  and  contains  the  true 
principles  of  the  Constitution ;  but  will  he  stand  to  it  ? 
Will  he  not  surrender  all  to  Virginia,  who  abhors  all  these 
principles  ?  Will  he  not  yield  all  which  the  South  dic- 
tates, and  sacrifice  the  North  ?  Will  not  the  Constitution 
be,  as  in  times  past,  made  for  the  benefit,  and  feelings,  and 
interests  of  the  South  ?  I  confess  I  have  little  belief  that 
the  South  will  be  satisfied  with  any  other  course  except 
that  which  surrenders  up  all  the  important  interests  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States.  What  pledge  is  there  that  they 
will  not  be  surrendered  ?"  "^  It  was  well  known  that  there 
were  malign  influences  in  operation  which  justified  these 
forebodings.  Many  strong  motives  existed  to  render  the 
proclamation  inoperative  and  to  save  South  Carolina  from 
the  castigation  which  her  rebellious  ari'ogance  richly  merited. 
Some  of  the  other  slaveholding  States  were  almost  as  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  protective  system  as  South  Carolina. 
Though  they  condemned  her  revolutionary  measures  as  un- 
constitutional, they  were  very  willing  to  embrace  any  op- 
portunity to  abolish  the  system  by  legal  means.  Some  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  also  were  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  many  influential  politicians  were  then,  as  now, 
in  favor  of  concession  and  "  peace  at  any  price."  Henry 
Clay,  who  had  previously  been  an  eloquent  advocate  of  pro- 
tection, lacked  the  necessary  firmness  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  took  the  ground  of  concession.  The  President 
was  himself  unfriendly  to  the  protective  system,  though  he 
considered  it  Constitutional.  He  probably  found,  too,  that 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  indicated  in  his  proclamation, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  rely  quite  as  much  on  tlie  aid  of  his 
general  political  adversaries  as  on  his  political  partisans. 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story.     Yol.  ii.,  p.  115. 
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At  least,  he  was  very  willing  that  Congress  should  take  On 
itself  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility,  and  relieve  him 
from  a  portion  of  the  troubles  and  anxieties  which  the  exe- 
cution of  those  purposes  involved.  He  was  himself  a  slave- 
holder, a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  an  adopted  citizen 
of  the  slaveholding  State  of  Tennessee.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  very  strange  that  his  sympathies 
should,  to  some  extent,  be  with  the  South,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  his  indignation  was  roused  by  the  threatened 
resistance  of  South  Carolina  to  his  official  and  personal 
authority. 

Congress  met  on  the  3d  December,  1832,  and  we  now 
come  to  the  proof  of  our  assertion  that,  substantially,  all 
that  nullification  demanded  was  surrendered  by  Congress 
on  the  recommendation  of  Jackson  himself.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  call  him  as  our  witness.  "  Though  dead  he  yet 
speaketh  "  in  his  official  state  papers.  His  annual  message 
to  Congress  was  dated  December  4th,  1832.  He  expatiates, 
at  some  length,  on  various  matters  touching  our  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs  and  relations,  and  then  adverts  to  the 
subject  of  finance  and  revenue.  He  states,  in  substance, 
that  on  the  1st  of  January  (then  next),  the  whole  public 
debt  will  be  reduced  to  about  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  the  means  in  the  Treasury  are  ample  to  extinguish  the 
whole  within  the  year  1833,  Among  other  suggestions,  he 
says  that  the  final  removal  of  this  great  burden  from  our 
resources  presents  an  occasion  for  further  reduction  of  the 
revenue,  and  adds  :  "  The  subject  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  soundest  maxims  of 
policy,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  require  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  limited  to  what,  by  an  economical  administration, 
shall  be  necessary  to  an  efficient  public  service"  '''  I  re- 
commend that  the  whole  sclierrie  of  ditties  he  reduced  to  the 
revenue  standard.^^  It  will  be  here  noted  that  the  language 
of  these  recommendations  is,  almost  literally,  that  of  the 
Convention  of  South  Carolina  in  stating  their  claims.  The 
President  then  adverts  to  the  protective  system,  and  says 
that  our  experience  "  makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system  are  not  counterbalanced  by  many  evils, 
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and  whether  it  does  not  beget,  in  the  minds  of  a  large  poi"- 
tion  of  our  countrymen,  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  jealousy 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  Union."  "  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  in  one  section  of  the  Republic  declares 
it  not  only  inexpedient,"  but  "  unconstitutional  and  unjust." 

We  have  abridged  this  part  of  the  message  by  omitting 
much  of  the  verbiage  and  circumlocution  usaally  found  in 
public  documents.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  a  con- 
densed but  fair  representation  of  the  President's  recommen- 
dations relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  protective  system,  and  we  believe  no 
one  who  reads  them  w^ill  fail  to  perceive  their  full  and  strict 
conformity  w^ith  the  demands  of  the  nullifying  Convention. 
The  message  may  be  found  in  vol.  xii.  of  Benton's  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Debates  in  Congress,  page  3,  et  sequentes. 
See  pages  6  and  7. 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  close  this  review  by  merely  stat- 
ing that  Congress  passed  an  Act  embodying  substantially  the 
provisions  recommended  by  the  President  and  demanded 
by  the  South  Carolina  Convention.  But  certain  facts  and 
incidents  occurred  in  the  progress  and  final  passage  of  the 
Act  in  Congress,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
on  its  acceptance,  which  are  essential  to  the  full  and  fair 
understanding  of  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress  and 
triumph  of  nullification,  and  w^hich  may  be  worth  ponder- 
ing in  their  relations  to  our  present  condition.  We  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  at  the  hazard  of  becoming  tedious,  to  notice 
some  of  those  facts  and  incidents. 

In  the  House  of  Pepresentatives,  that  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  which  relates  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
was  referred  to  the  "  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,"  of 
which  Mr.  Yerplanck,  of  ]^ew  York,  w^as  Chairman.  On 
the  27th  of  December,  the  Committee  reported  a  bill  to  re- 
duce and  otherwise  alter  the  duties  on  imports.  But  as  this 
bill  was  afterwards  amended  by  striking  out  all  but  the 
enacting  clause,  and  substituting  verhatim  a  bill  which  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clay,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  a  summary  of  Mr.  Yerplanck's  bill. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1833,  Henry  Clay,  who  had 


been  for  many  years  a  strenuous  and  eloquent  advocate 
of  the  protective  system,  introduced  his  compromise 
bill.  Its  leading  provisions  were,  a  periodical  annual 
reduction  of  one-tenth  of  the  present  duties  for  seven 
years,  after  which  all  the  remaining  duties  above  20  per 
cent,  on  their  value  should  be  equally  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  part  to  be  struck  off  at  the  end  of  one  year  tliere- 
after,  and  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  another  year,  so  tliat 
at  the  end  of  nine  years,  all  duties  should  be  reduced  to 
20  per  cent,  on  the  value,  with  a  list  of  free  articles;  and 
no  more  revenue  to  be  raised  than  necessary  for  the  econo- 
mical support  of  the  Government.  On  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill,  Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  his  approval  of  its 
general  principles,  and  promised  to  give  it  his  support.  He 
believed  that  if  the  present  difficulties  were  to  be  adjusted, 
they  must  be  adjusted  on  the  principles  embraced  in  this 
bill,  of  fixiug  ad  vcdorem  duties,  except  in  few  cases.  He 
further  stated  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  prostration  of 
the  manufacturing  interest.  A  very  large  capital  had  been 
invested  in  mamifactures,  and  he  would  not  give  his  vote  to 
suddenly  withdraw  those  duties  by  which  that  capital  was 
sustained  in  the  channel  in  which  it  had  been  directed.'^ 
It  will  appear,  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  these  views  of  Mr.  Calhonn  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Convention. 

When  Mr.  Clay's  bill  was  taken  np  for  consideration  in 
the  Senate,  he  proposed  an  amendment,  that  after  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  bill,  all  the  duties  should  be  assessed  on 
a  vaination  made  at  the  port  in  which  the  goods  are  first 
imported.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr  Calhoun,  who  declared 
that,  according  to  his  present  impressions,  the  objections 
were  insurmountable,  and  unless  removed  he  should  be 
obliged  to  vote  against  the  whole  bill.  A  side  issue  was 
thns  raised  which  came  near  defeating  the  bill,  but  when 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  was  taken,  finding  that  the  bill 
could  not  pass  without  the  amendment,  and  being  desirous 
to  save  it,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  voted  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  as  well  as  of  the  bill. 

*   Beat.  Abr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  84, 
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in  tlie  course  of  the  debates  in  the  Senate  on  the  merits 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Kobbins,  of  Rhode  Island,  made  an  able 
speech  against  it,  from  which  we  quote  a  few  warning  and 
prophetic  sentences :  "  It  is  said  that  the  dissohition  of  the 
Union  is  threatened,  and  that  this  bill  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  States  together."  "  This  very  argument  is  what  alarms 
me  most  as  to  the  stability  and  efficiency  of  the  Union. 
We  have  seen  a  State  arm  herself  with  this  power"  (of  nul- 
lifying the  laws  of  the  National  Government),  ''  and  put 
herself  in  an  attitude  to  exert  it.  That  State  has  neither 
disarmed  herself  nor  renounced  the  power.  Now  we  oifer 
to  her  this  bill  to  induce  her,  not  to  renounce  this  power, 
but  to  refrain  from  its  exercise  at  present.  Is  not  this  a 
practical  recognition  of  this  power  ?"  "  If  this  precedent 
is  to  govern,  where  is  the  security  for  the  stability  of  the 
Union  ?  I  cannot  see.  This  bill,  however,  I  suppose,  is  to 
pass."  ^'  If  it  does  pass,  it  may  smother  the  fire  now  raging 
in  one  place,  but  I  fear  it  will  preserve  the  embers  that 
one  dav  will  consume  the  fabric  of  the  Union." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  principal  debate  was 
on  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Yerplanck,  but  as  the  two 
bills  were  similar  in  principle,  the  arguments  were  gene- 
rally applicable  to  both.  We  make  some  brief  extracts 
from  a  few  of  the  speeches  to  show  the  light  in  which  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  the  bill  was  viewed  by  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic  statesmen  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Choate,  of  Massachusetts :  "  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  doubt  the  motive  or  object  of  this  proceeding."  "  Why 
not  avow  it  at  once  and  put  yourselves  there  upon  the 
country?  South  Carolina  has  nullified  your  tariffs;  and 
therefore  you  repeal  them  !  You  suppress  nullification  and 
take  a  statesmanlike  pledge  and  guaranty  against  any 
future  recurrence  by  any  other  State  of  that  happy  expe- 
dient, by  just  promptly  granting,  the  first  time  you  have  a 
chance  to  act  on  it,  all  it  demands."  "  There  is  but  one 
ground  on  which  you  can  account  for  the  vote  you  give  for 
this  bill,  and  it  is,  that  South  Carolina  has  nullified  every 
existing  tariff.""^ 

*  Bent,  Abr.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  144. 
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Mr.  Root,  of  Kew  York,  who  advocated  the  bill,  ad- 
mitted that  its  origination,  in  the  present  session,  was  un- 
questionably owing  to  the  organized  opposition  offered  by 
one  portion  of  the  country  against  the  collection  of  revenue 
under  the  tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832.  Unquestionably 
this  bill  before  the  house  was  introduced  for  the  purposes 
recommended  by  the  President,  with  a  view  to  conciliate, 
if  possible,  our  Southern  brethren,  and  to  induce  them  to 
stay  their  hand  in  opposing  the  laws.* 

Mr.  Appleton,  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  close  of  an  able 
financial  argument  against  the  bill,  asks:  ''Does  the  South 
really  wish  the  continuance  of  the  Union  ?"  "  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  certain  leading  politicians  have  not 
formed  bright  visions  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  rational  ground  for  accounting 
for  the  movements  in  South  Carolina.  A  Southern  Con- 
federacy, in  which  South  Carolina  should  be  the  central 
State,  and  Charleston  the  Commercial  Emporium,  may  pre- 
sent some  temptations  for  individual  ambition. "f 

John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  considered  that 
the  question  of  nullification  "  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
ought  to  be  settled.  It  ought  to  be  known  whether  there 
are  any  measures  by  which  a  State  could  defeat  the  laws  of 
the  Union.  If  there  were,  and  the  laws  misrht  be  set  aside 
at  pleasure,  we  must  seek  for  some  other  form  of  govern- 
ment to  live  under."  Mr.  Adams,  also,  in  his  minority  re- 
port, as  a  member  of  the  "  Committee  on  Manufactures," 
says  :  "  The  ground  assumed  by  the  South  Carolina  Conven- 
tion for  usurping  the  sovereign  and  limitless  power  of  the 
people  of  that  State  to  dictate  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and 
prostrate  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  authority 
of  the  United  States,  is  as  destitute  of  foundation  as  the 
forms  and  substance  of  their  proceedings  are  arrogant, 
overbearing,  tyrannical  and  oppressive."  He  declares  his 
belief  that  ''  one  particle  of  compromise  with  that  usurped 
power,  or  of  concession  to  its  pretensions,  wotld  be  a  heavy 
calamity  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and  to  none 
more   than   to  the   people  of  South  Carolina  themselves ; 

*  Benton's  Abr.,  vol.  xii.  p.  152.  f  Id.,  p.  161. 
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that  siicii  concession  would  be  a  dereliction  by  Oongi^ess  of 
tbeir  liighest  duties  to  their  country,  and  directly  lead  to 
the  final  and  irretrievable  dissolution  of  tlie  Union. "'^" 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  after  alUiding  to  the  nu- 
merous concessions  which  the  North  had  made  to  appease 
the  clamors  of  the  South,  adds:  "They  now  demand  that 
the  protective  principle  shall  be  abandoned,  or  they  will 
dissolve  the  Union."  "  Grant  this,  and  next  we  must  elect 
a  President  South  of  the  Potomac,  or  we  shall  have  an(»ther 
nullifying  ordinance — more  threats  of  civil  war  and  blood- 
shed ;  and  where  is  this  system  of  concession  to  end  ?  It 
will  end  only  when  all  political  power  is  surrendered  to  the 
South,  and  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States 
are  reduced  to  a  condition  more  miserable  and  degraded 
than  that  of  the  Southern  slave.  It  is  time  to  stop  and  tell 
these  gentlemen  plainly  that  we  will  go  no  further,  and  to 
play  out  their  game  of  nullification  if  they  dare."f 

These  specimens  are  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose, 
but  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  Mr. 
Webster's  great  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, in  the  debate  on  the  revenue  collection  bill,  commonly 
called  the  "  Force  Bill."  While  penning  his  words  we 
seem  to  hear  his  solemn  voice  from  the  tomb,  repeating,  in 
thrilling  tones,  his  denunciations,  warnings  and  prophetic 
intuitions:  "If  the  friends  of  nullification  should  be  able 
to  propagate  their  opinions,  and  give  them  practical  effect, 
they  would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  themselves  the  most 
skilful  '  architects  of  ruin,'  the  most  efiectual  extinguishers 
of  high-raised  expectations,  the  greatest  blasters  of  human 
hopes  which  any  age  has  produced.  They  would  stand  up 
to  proclaim,  in  tones  which  would  pierce  the  ears  of  half 
the  human  race,  that  the  last  great  experiment  of  represen- 
tative Government  had  failed.  They  would  send  forth 
sounds,  at  the  hearing  of  which,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  would  feel,  even  in  its  grave,  a  returning 
sensation  of  fitality  and  resuscitation.  Millions  of  eyes  of 
those  who  now  feed  their  inherent  love  of  liberty  on  the 
success  of  the  American  example,  would  turn  away  from 

*  Quincy's  Life  of  Adams,  p.  218.  f  Beut.  Abr.,  p.  179. 
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Ollf  dismeinbermerit,  and  find  no  ]3lace  on  earth  whereon  to 
rest  their  srratified  siffht.  Amidst  tlie  incantations  and 
orgies  of  nnlb'fication,  secession,  disunion  and  revohition, 
would  be  celebrated  the  funeral  rites  of  constitutional  and 
republican  liberty."  "  I  shall  exert  every  faculty  I  possess 
in  aiding  to  prevent  the  Constitution  from  being  nullified, 
destroyed  or  impaired.  And  even  should  I  see  it  fall,  I 
will  still,  with  a  voice  feeble,  perhaps,  but  earnest  as  ever 
issued  from  human  lips,  and  with  fidelity  and  zeal  which 
nothing  shall  extinguish,  call  on  the  People  to  come  to  its 
rescue."* 

Yes!  troubled  spirit,  the  People  have  come  to  the  res- 
cue, and  the  Constitution  and  Union  are  safe !  Rest  in 
peace ! 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  last  act  of  this 
sad  drama, — the  subsequent  proceedings  of  South  Carolina. 
The  act  of  humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  consummated.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  President,  have  con- 
curred with  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  in  nullifying 
the  same ,  obnoxious  Acts,  not  only  in  their  application  to 
South  Carolina  but  to  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union.  In  what  temper  and  spirit  did  South  Carolina  re- 
ceive this  oblation  ? 

The  Convention  assembled  to  act  on  this  subject  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1833.  The  Compromise  Act  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee  of  twenty-one  members,  who  made  a 
report  in  a  strain  of  complacent  gratulations  on  the  success 
which  had  rewarded  their  efforts,  as  well  as  on  the  couraofe, 
magnanimity  and  condescension  of  South  Carolina.  She 
had  stood  unmoved,  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  her  liber- 
ties, or  perish  in  the  conflict.  The  result  has  been  a  bene- 
ficial modification  of  the  tariff  of  1832,  even  before  tt  took 
effect.  Though  the  reduction  provided  for  in  the  bill  was 
not,  either  in  amount  or  time,  such  as  she  had  a  right  to  re- 
quire, yet  she  always  had  been  willing  to  make  large  sacri- 
fices to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.  In  a  great 
struggle  for  principles,  she  would  disdain  to  cavil  about  a 
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small  amount  of  duties,  or  a  few  yeai*s  moi*e  or  less  In 
effecting  the  adjustment.  The  new  bill  is  recommended  to 
her  acceptance  because  it  establishes  a  system  of  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  the  entire  abandonment  of  specific  duties  and 
oninimicms^  and  provides  that  the  duties  shall  be  eventually 
brought  down  to  a  revenue  standard,  and  no  more  money 
shall  be  raised  than  shall  be  necessary  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  The  convention  accord- 
ingly passed  an  ordinance  declaring  that  their  ordinance  of 
[N^ovember  24:th,  nullifying  certain  acts  of  Congress,  should 
thenceforth  be  deemed  and  held  to  have  no  force  or  effect.* 
But  though  the  first  ordinance  of  nullification  was  thus  nul- 
lified, the  spirit  that  prompted  it  was  not  quieted,  nor  were 
its  turbulent  machinations  even  suspended. 

In  a  message  of  the  President  sent  in  to  Congress,  sub- 
sequent to  his  annual  message,  he  recommended  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  to  confer  on  the  Executive  more  ample  and 
larger  powers  te  enforce  the  collection  of  duties  in  case  of 
resistance.  An  Act,  commonly  called  the  "Force  Bill," 
was  accordingly  passed,  simultaneously  with  the  passage  of 
the  compromise  bill.  The  Convention  referred  this  "  Force 
Bill"  also  to  a  committee,  who  made  a  report  which  was 
adopted  by  the  convention  on  the  18th  March,  1833.  In 
the  course  of  their  report  the  committee  break  forth  into  a 
song  of  triumphant  and  chivalric  jubilation,  in  strains 
almost  equal  to  those  of  Deborah  when  she  and  Barak  had 
discomfited  the  hosts  of  Sisera.  Listen  !  "  The  firmness  of 
the  State  seems,  at  length,  in  some  degree  to  have  trmmjpJied. 
But  let  it  be  recollected  that  the  moment  of  triumph  is 
commonly  one  of  danger.  Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  a  contest  ended,  but  a  contest  not  more  than  begun  .... 
Let  it  be  carried  on  firmly,  steadily,  without  passion  and 
without  faltering.  If  the  vigilance  of  the  State  should  re- 
lax ;  if  it  should  cease  to  raise  up  barriers  against  the  head 
of  usurpation,  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  the  torrent 
w^ill  break  loose  and  sweep  our  liberties  along  w^ith  it.  Let 
every  man  consider  this  his  own  peculiar  business.  If  lib- 
erty be  saved,  everything  is  saved.     If  liberty  be  lost,  every- 
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thing  is  lost."  ''  It  is  incumbent  on  South  Carolina,  unsup- 
ported as  she  is,  to  take  care  that  no  Federal  authority,  un- 
authorized by  our  Federal  compact,  shall  be  exercised 
within  the  limits  of  the  State."*  For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding that  the  "  Force  Bill"  shall  never  have  operation 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  the  Committee  recommended, 
and  the  Convention  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  that  the 
act  of  Congress,  commonly  called  the  "  Force  Bill,"  is,  and 
shall  be  deemed  ''  null  and  void  within  the  limits  of  this 
State,"  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment thereof,  and  to  inflict  proper  penalties  on  any  person 
who  shall  do  any  act  in  execution  or  enforcement  of  the 
same  witliin  the  limits  of  the  State. f 

This  oedinance  never  w^as  repealed,  revoked  or 
modified  ! 

And  now,  we  would  respectfully  ask.  Was  nullification 
crushed — suppressed — ''put  down"  by  President  Jackson 
or  any  one  else,  in  1833,  or  at  any  other  time? 

We  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  public  history  of  the 
rise,  progress  and  triumph  of  nullification  in  1832-3.  We 
have  verified  the  material  facts  by  reference  to  ofiicial  and 
other  cotemporaneous  documents  of  unquestionable  authen- 
ticity. The  secret  history  of  the  intrigues,  negotiations, 
threats,  promises,  aspirations,  hopes,  fears  and  other  influences 
which  governed  the  immediate  actors  in  the  drama,  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  present  purpose.  Those  who 
feel  an  inclination  to  investigate  those  matters,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  origin,  progress  and  final  passage  of  the  com- 
promise bill,  may  obtain  "  a  peep  behind  the  curtain"  by 
consulting  Benton's  "  Thirty  Years'  Yiew,"  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
340  et  seq.  We  will  cpiote  a  single  paragraph,  premising 
that  the  author  was  a  devoted  personal  friend  and  politi6al 
partizan  of  President  Jackson : 

"  The  act,"  he  says,  "  of  1833,  called  a  '  compromise,'  was 
a  breach  of  all  the  rules  and  all  the  principles  of  legisla- 
tion— concocted  out  of  doors,  managed  by  politicians  domi- 
nated by  an  outside  interest — kept  a  secret — ^passed  by  a 
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majority  pledged  to  its  support,  and  pledged  against  any 
amendment  except  from  its  managers, — and  issuing  from 
the  conjuDction  of  rival  politicians  wlio  had  lately  and  long 
been  in  the  most  violent  state  of  legislativ^e  as  well  as  po- 
litical antagonism.  It  comprised  every  title  necessary  to 
stamp  a  vicious  and  reprehensible  act — bad  in  the  matter — 
foul  in  the  manner — full  of  abuse — and  carried  through 
upon  the  terrors  of  some,  the  interests  of  others,  the  politi- 
cal calculations  of  many,  and  the  dupery  of  more ;  and  all 
upon  a  plea  Avhich  was  an  outrage  upon  representative 
government — upon  the  actual  government,  and  upon  the 
people  of  the  States." 

Mr.  Benton  makes  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  his  friend 
the  President,  earnestly  I'ecommended  such  a  measure,  but 
simply  remarks  that  he  ''  felt  a  positive  relief  in  being 
spared  the  dire  .necessity  of  enforcing  the  laws  by  the  sword 
and  by  criminal  prosecution." 

In  reading  the  addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  South 
Carolina  Convention,  it  is  amusing,  though  sad,  to  see  how 
the  lordlings  of  the  assembly  prate  about  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  their  love  for  it.  "Inestimable  are  the  bless- 
ings of  the  well-regulated  freedom  which  permits  ma.n  to 
direct  his  labors  and  his  enterprise  to  the  pursuit  or  branch 
of  industry  for  which  he  conceives  nature  has  qualified  him, 
unmolested  by  avarice  enthroned  in  power!"  And  this  is 
the  language  of  the  slaveholders  of  South  Carolina?  they 
utter  it  with  an  apparently  cool  unconsciousness  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  men  of  that  State  w^ere,  at  that  moment, 
the  bound  victims  of  their  own  "  avarice  enthroned  in 
power."  Again :  "  We  would  infinitely  prefer  that  the 
territory  of  the  State  should  be  the  cemetery  of  freemen 
than  the  habitation  of  slaves  I"  At  that  moment  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  was  the  habitation  of  327,028  slaves, — of 
upwards  of  60,000  more  slaves  than  freemen !  What  a 
glaring  specimen  of  infatuation  !  What  a  melancholy  mani- 
festation of  the  blindness  of  men  to  their  own  inconsisten- 
cies !  Their  love  of  freedom  was  not  a  generous,  philan- 
thropic love  which  would  extend  its  blessings  to  universal 
humanity,  but  a  selfish  love  of  power  under  the  assumed 
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name  of  liberty — a  liberty  to  enslave,  oppress  and  rule  tTieir 
fellow -men. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  intimate  or  suspect  that  the 
President  was  hypocritical  or  insincere  in  his  professions  of 
a  determination  to  preserve  the  Union.  We  believe  that  if 
Congress  had  failed  to  pass  the  compromise  bill,  or  if  South 
Carolina  had  rejected  it  and  persevered  in  her  insurrec- 
tionary course,  he  would  have  executed  his  threatened  mea- 
sures of  coercion  and  suppressed  the  insurrection  by  force. 
Our  objection  is,  that  almost  immediately  after  issuing  his 
noble  proclamation,  he  yielded  unconditionally,  in  liis  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  to  the  insolent,  clamorous  and  arrogant 
demands  of  a  traitorous  foe,  and  thus,  hj  a  dereliction  of 
his  duty,  transferred  from  his  own  hands  and  tliose  of  that 
generation,  to  his  and  their  successors  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, the  task  of  vindicating  the  national  supremacy. 
AVhen  prompt  and  energetic  measures  were  required  to 
crush  not  only  the  act  but  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
incipient  rebellion,  he  urged  upon  Congress  the  adoption  of 
a  cringing  and  temporizing  policy,  which  gave  to  the  rebel- 
lious hosts  all  the  fruits  of  a  victory  without  even  the 
hazards  of  a  conflict.  He  knew,  at  that  time, — no  one 
knew  better  than  he — that  pacification  thus  purchased  was 
a  inere  truce — a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities.  He 
knew  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  their  ulterior 
object,  the  clamor  about  the  tariff  a  mere  pretext,  and  that 
slavery  would  be  their  next  pretext.  He  prophetically  an- 
nounced this  at  the  time;  and  that  prophetic  annunciation 
is  now  history.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  wrong — 
morally  and  politically  wrong — to  adopt  the  temporizing, 
compromising  policy  which  sacrifice?  future  parmanent  good 
to  present  and  transient  ease  and  convenience.  No  gene- 
I'ation  has  a  moral  right  to  relieve  itself  from  present 
troubles  by  casting  them,  with  new,  accumulated  and  more 
complicated  embarrassments,  as  an  inherited  curse,  on  a 
succeeding  one.  Each  has  enough  of  its  own  ditiiculties  to 
encounter,  and  each  should  grapple  with  them  and  vanquish 
them  as  it  best  may.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  the  failings, 
mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  our  fathers,  but  it  is  well  to 
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heed  tliem  as  warnings.  We  are  now  suffering  in  agony 
and  sweat,  and  blood,  and  tears,  the  consequences  of  their 
mistake.  May  we,  by  our  courage,  perseverance  and  sacri- 
fices save  our  children  from  similar  calamities,  and  our 
Uuion  from  disintegration.  May  we  thoroughly  exorcise 
the  foul  spirit  of  treason  from  our  land,  give  a  death-blow 
to  slavery — that  moral  and  political  upas  whose  poisonous 
exhalations  are  spreading  desolation  and  threatening  ruin, 
and  thus  transmit  to  our  children  an  unencumbered  inheri- 
tance of  freedom,  peace,  prosperity  and  glory  ! 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SLiYEEY. 


LETTER   FROM 

PETER  COOPER  TO  GOYERE"OR  SEYMOUR. 

lEs  ExcelleriGy  Horatio  Seymour^    Governor  of  the  State  of 
2few  Yorlc : 

My  Dear  Sir ;  I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  answer  to  my 
letter  of  8tli  ult.,  and  for  the  assurance  I  received  that  "  we 
agree  in  the  end  to  be  realized,  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution," 

So  deeply  am  I  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
that  I  desire  to  see  all  the  powers  that  God  in  nature  has  given 
us  brought  into  requisition  to  save  our  country  from  being  dis- 
severed, and  from  becoming  the  sport  of  foreign  and  domestic 
Saracens.  I  fear  we  are  in  danger  of  being  drawn  into  error 
by  men  who  have  no  faith  in  a  real  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment—I mean  a  government  that  aims  to  secure  the  greatest 
good  to  all  the  people. 

Being  a  democrat,  nearly  seventy-three  years  of  age,  and 
having  served  my  country  in  person  and  by  substitute  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  England  to  its  close,  I  feel  that 
I  have  right  to  plead  with  my  countrymen  of  all  the  shades  of 
political  opinions,  and  to  beseech  them  by  every  consideration 
that  can  move  our  manhood,  to  look  with  me  at  the  dangers 
which  threaten  us  as  a  nation. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  made  use  of  during  the  last 
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canvass  to  induce  people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  was  tlie 
declaration  in  their  platform  and  speeches,  of  the  assurance  that 
by  such  a  vote  they  would  obtain  "  a  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war." 

Since  that  time  it  has  become  common  for  those  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  South  to  profess  great  concern  about  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  individual  states.  Such  persons  fail  to  realize  how 
enth'ely  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  any  one  individual 
state  to  have  gained  an  independence  for  itself.  It  required  the 
united  power  and  efforts  of  all  the  states  to  win  and  maintain  an 
independence  of  the  mother  country. 

It  does  now,  it  always  has,  and  will  forever,  require  the  united 
powers  of  all  the  states,  to  hold  securely  the  dear-bought  treasure 
of  freedom  and  independence — a  treasure  that  should  be  the 
pride  and  glory  of  every  American  citizen.  For  men  to  talk 
about  the  sovereignty  of  an  individual  state  that  never  had  and 
never  can  have  the  power  to  win  or  maintain  its  sovereignty,  is 
to  talk  of  a  living  body  without  any  animating  spirit. 

James  Madison  declared  in  the  convention  that  formed  the 
Constitution  that  ''  the  states  never  possessed  the  essential  right 
of  sovereignty.  These  were  always  vested  in  Congress."  He 
called  the  states  great  corporations.  The  folly  of  such  an  as- 
sumption of  sovereignty  was  rendered  apparent  by  the  first 
attempt  to  form  a  government  out  of  a  league  of  states.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  assures  us  that  ''  as  soon  as  the  league  was  ratified 
the  states  bega»  to  fail  in  a  prompt  and  faithful  obedience  to 
its  laws,  and  as  danger  receded  instances  of  neglect  became  more 
frequent,  and  by  the  time  of  the  peace  of  1783  the  disease  .of  the 
government  had  displayed  itself  with  alarming  rapidity.  The 
delinquencies  of  one  state  became  the  apology  for  those  of 
another."  He  then  declares  that  "the  idea  of  supplying  the 
pecuniary  exigencies  of  the  nation  from  requisitions  on  the  states 
w^as  soon  found  to  be  a  delusion." 

After  a  great  deal  had  been  said  in  the  convention  as  to  the 
rights  of  individual  states,  President  Madison  remarks :  "  I  hope 
these  arguments  may  convince  all  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong' 
energetic  government,  which  will  equally  tend  to  give  energy 
and  protection  to  the  state  governments."  He  adds :  "  the  ob- 
ject of  the  federation  is  twofold ;  first,  to  maintain  the  Union — 


secondly,  good  government."  "  It  is  evident  if  we  do  not  rad- 
ically depart  from  the  federal  plan  we  shall  share  the  fate  of 
ancient  and  modern  confederacies."  Mr.  Madison  says,  "  Our 
greatest  danger  is  from  the  encroachments  of  the  states  on  the 
General  Government."  This  apprehension  is  jnstly  fomided 
upon  the  experience  of  ancient  confederacies,  and  onrs  is  proof 
of  it.  He  fmther  says :  "  Onr  l^ational  Government  mnst  oper- 
ate for  the  whole,  and  the  people  mnst  have  an  interest  in  its 
support.  But  if  you  make  the  legislators  subject  and  at  the 
mercy  of  state  governments,  you  ruin  the  fabric."  "  The  weaker 
you  make  your  confederacy  the  greater  the  danger."  He  cites 
evidences  of  this  truth  from  the  acts  of  the  state  governments  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  was  his  opinion,  expressed  at  various 
times  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  live,  that  any  thing  less  than  such  a  yielding  up  of  the 
powers  of  all  the  individual  states,  as  would  make  a  national 
government,  would  prove  a  phantom. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  Constitution  makes  the  duly 
elected  President  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  holds  him  responsible  for  an  energetic 
use  of  all  the  powers  of  the  nation,  to  preserve  its  interests,  its 
honor,  and  its  life. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  every  effect, 
physical,  moral,  political,  flows  from  a  cause  sufficient  for  its  pro- 
duction-. If  the  causes  that  now  operate  to  spread  misery,  death, 
and  desolation  through  the  land  are  within  our  reach,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  more  important  for  us  than  to  understand 
and  remove  the  causes  that  endanger  all  we  hold  dear. 

Some  may  reply  that  we  must  stop  the  abolitionists  from 
talking  and  writiDg,  in  order  to  prevent  and  remove  dangers 
from  our  country ;  for  these  abolitionists  are  constantly  declar- 
ing that  'Hhese  truths  are  self-evident^  that  all  onen  are  horn 
equal^  that  they  are  endowed  hy  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights^  that  among  these  are  life^  liherty  and  the 
jpiirsuit  of  happiness. ''''  These  abolitionists  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  "  That  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted 
among  men." 

If  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  restrain  the  few  active  aboli 
tionists  who  were  in  the  country  when  the  war  of  rebellion  w^as 
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commencecl,  what  can  we  expect  to  aecomplisli  wlien,  by  the 
course  of  events,  they  have  been  multiplied  one  hundred  or  a 
thousand  fold  ? 

Under  these  circumstances  would  it  not  be  wise  for  us  to  take 
a  lesson  from  Mahomet,  who,  when  he  found  the  mountain 
would  not  come  to  him,  thought  it  best  that  he  should  go  to 
the  mountain  ? 

Others  will  say  that  the  President's  proclamation  of  freedom 
and  the  Congressional  act  of  confiscation  must  be  withdrawn  in 
order  to  remove  the  cause  that  continues  the  war.  Such  an 
opinion  is  without  a  shadow  of  authority  from  any  act  or  from 
any  member  of  the  Confederate  government. 

In  opposition  to  such  an  opinion  I  learn  direct  from  Mr. 
Dean,  the  Provost-Marshal  of  St.  Louis,  that  the  proclamation 
of  freedom  has  done  more  to  weaken  the  rebellion  than  any 
other  measure  that  could  have  been  adopted.  On  his  late  visit 
to  my  house  he  informed  me,  that  he  had  brought  on  a  large 
number  of  rebel  officers  and  men  to  be  exchanged  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  During  their  passage  he  took  the  opportunity  to  ask 
the  officers  in  a  body  what  effect  the  President's  proclamation 
of  freedom  had  produced  in  the  South.  Their  reply  was  (to 
use  their  own  vulgar  mode  of  expression)  that  "it  had  played 
hell  with  them."  Mr.  Dean  then  asked  them  how  that  could 
be  possible  since  the  negroes  cannot  read.  To  which  one  of 
them  replied  that  one  of  his  negroes  had  told  him  of  the 
proclamation  five  days  before  he  heard  it  in  any  other  way. 
Others  said  their  negroes  gave  them  their  first  information  of 
the  proclamation.  One  of  these  officers  then  said  with  a 
defiant  air  that  if  we  would  only  leave  them  their  corn,  their 
bacon  and  their  homespun,  which  their  negroes  produced,  they 
would  fight  us  twenty  years.  We  cannot  as  a  people  too 
sincerely  consider  that  old  and  worthy  saying,  that  "a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

It  is  undoubted  that  the  proclamation  did  more  to  prevent 
foreign  interference  than  all  other  measures. 

Unfortaiiatcly  for  us,  the  seeds  of  a  confficting  system  were  soon 
broadcast  through  our  land  by  the  unyielding  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  acting  in  concert  with  mercenary  men  of  our  own, 
entirely  regardless  of  human  rights.     Such  a  system  has  and 


must  continue  to  spread  deatli  and  desolation  tlirongli  tlie  land, 
until  we  are  filled  witli  onr  own  ways,  and  become  sick  of  our 
sins,  and  are  made  willing  to  do  nnto  others  as  we  would  tliat 
others  should  do  unto  us.  Just  so  long  as  we  employ  the  power 
of  the  government  to  maintain,  extend  and  perpetuate  an  insti- 
tution that  enables  thousands  to  sell  their  own  children  to  be 
enslaved,  with  all  their  posterity,  just  so  long  we  must  be  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  with  ruin  staring  us  in  the  face.  For  slavery 
must  forever  be  a  war  in  its  natural  struggles  for  freedom, 
so  long  as  God  lights  up  the  love  of  liberty  in  the  human  heart. 
The  great  question  for  the  country  is  now  to  be  settled  by  us— 
wdiether  we  will  accept  a  providential  interposition  that  has  com- 
pelled the  government,  in  the  most  reluctant  self-defence,  to  de- 
clare freedom  to  all  slaves  claimed  by  rebels  in  arms,  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  saving  the  nation's  life,  and  thus  performing 
the  highest  duty  enjoined  by  the  Constitution. 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  newspapers  of  the 
South  that  profess  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  states  now  in  rebel- 
lion, we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  their  Yice-President  was 
in  earnest  w^hen  he  declared  that  their  intention  was  to  make 
slavery  the  corner-stone  of  their  confederacy.  After  the  fright- 
ful loss  of  life  and  treasure  already  brought  upon  the  nation, 
these  men  seem  determined  to  v/ade  through  seas  of  blood  in 
order  to  obtain  stronger  guarantees  and  additional  protection 
for  an  institution  which  is  at  w^ar  with  natural  justice  and  all  the 
noble  instincts  of  a  common  humanity.  When  we  are  called 
upon  to  listen  to  the  advocates  of  such  a  system,  we  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  men,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Frankliuj 
are  proud,  spirited  little  animals,  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  power.  ■ 
We  should  also  profit  by  the  warning  of  Jefferson,  who  said, 
(when  speaking  of  the  enslavement  of  human  beings,)  "  when  I 
remember  that  God  is  just,  I  tremble  for  my  country."  We,  as 
a  people,  may  well  tremble  for  our  country,  when  w^e  fail  to  co- 
operate with  events  which  have  made  the  slave- owners  of  the 
South  the  grandest  abolitionists  of  the  nation.  The  people  of 
the  South,  by  making  war  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union  and 
Constitution,  have  made  it  necessary,  right  and  proper,  for  the 
government  to  abolish  slavery  upon  the  same  principle  that  it 
would  be  right  to  destroy  a  city  in  order  to  save  a  nation. 


It  is  painful  to  find  so  many  persons,  wliom  we  are  compelled 
to  respect  for  honesty  of  purpose,  who,  we  are  also  compelled  to 
believe,  are  as  mucli  in  error  as  St.  Paul  was  when  he  was  haul- 
ing men,  women  and  children  to  prison  and  death.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  ten  years  will  not  pass  after  the  South  obtains  relief 
from  the  paralyzing  and  corrupting  power  of  holding  Africa,n3 
in  slavery  with  so  large  a  portion  of  their  own  children  in  the 
same  bondage,  before  they  will  erect  monuments  in  honor  of 
til  e  deliverance  from  so  great  an  evil.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  actual  experience  of  a  gentleman  now  in  this  city, 
who,  after  having  lived  twenty-five  years  in  the  South,  and  hav- 
ing constantly  employed  hundreds  of  negroes,  gives  it  as  his  un- 
qualified opinion  that  the  South  would  be  enriched  by  the  libera- 
tion of  its  slaves.  He  says  the  South  has  untold  wealth  within 
its  reach  which  it  never  can  obtain  while  it  works  men  as  slaves. 
This  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  one  of  the  largest  sugar 
planters  in  the  South.  This  gentleman,  since  the  war  was  com- 
menced, found  one  morning  all  his  negroes  surrounding  his  house, 
when  one  of  them  informed  him  that  they  had  "  'eluded  to  have 
wages  after  dis."  Their  master,  after  some  parley,  agreed  to 
give  them  seven  dollars  per  month,  which  they  accepted  and 
went  to  their  work.  This  same  master  informed  Judge  Wood- 
riiiff,  of  'New  Orleans,  after  getting  in  his  crop,  that  he  had  never 
got  it  in  so  well  and  so  cheaply  before. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  so  soon  as  the  South  is  secured 
to  freedom,  the  colored  people  of  the  I^orth  will  rapidly  emi- 
grate to  the  South  and  furnish  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor  of 
all  kinds. 

I  have  written  this  long  letter  because  I  fear  that  errors,  how- 
ever honestly  entertained,  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
means  of  stimulating  the  rebels  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  for 
our  destruction.  The  sympathy  manifested  for  the  rebellion  by 
men  throughout  the  E"orth,  and  the  constant  opposition  to  the 
course  adopted  by  our  Administration,  may  enable  the  rebels  to 
draw  foreign  governments  to  their  aid,  and  in  that  way  bring 
Tinheard-of  suffering  upon  our  country. 

I  do  not  know  a  single  man  in  the  whole  nation  who  has  the 
power  to  do  so  much  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government 
as  yourself.     Yom^  efforts  may  j)revent  foreign  interference'  in 
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our  affairs,  and  enable  our  government  tlie  sooner  to  bring  tbe 
rebellion  to  an  end.  The  influence  yon  can  exert  wonld  do  an 
immense  amonnt  of  good  by  persuading  our  democratic  friends 
to  give  their  whole  strength  to  a  "  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war." 

I  believe  it  would  be  the  proudest  day  of  your  life,  if  I  could 
induce  you  to  call  on  all,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  unite 
to  conquer  the  rebellion,  relying  that  all  reasonable  sympathy 
and  kindness  will  be  manifested  to  the  people  of  the  South  by 
the  people  of  the  ]!^orth,  when  they  see  that  the  rebels  have  laid 
down  their  arms  and  have  shown  a  determination  to  become 
peaceable  citizens  of  a  united  country. 

I  have  written  these  long  letters  with  an  inexpressible  desire 
to  do  what  I  can  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  our  suffering 
country — a  country  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  I  shall  soon 
leave ;  but  with  an  ardent  hope  tliat  it  may  forever  remain  a 
glorious  Union  of  states,  where  goodness  and  greatness  shall  be 
the  motto  and  inspiration  of  the  people. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

PETEE  COOPEE. 

ISTew  York,  September  22,  1863. 


1^^  Loyal  Leagues^  Chcbs^  or  indimdiials  rtiay  obtain  any 
of  our  Publications  at  the  cost  jprice^  by  a/pjplication  to  the 
ExecutiA^e  Cominitbee^  or  by  calling  at  the  Rooras  of  the  Society^ 
JVo.  863  Broadway^  where  all  information  may  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society. 
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SLAVERY,  PLANTATIONS,  AND  THE  YEOMANRY. 

A   PORTION  of   a   work^    published   some    years   ago  by 
Mr.   Joseph   Kay^    in   England^  has   recently   been   repub- 
lished in  America,  under  the  title,  ^^  Social  Condition  and 
Education    of   the    People   of   England/'    containing    the 
results  of  the  official  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Kay  as  royal 
commissioner.       The  book,  as   issued   here,  forms   a   duo- 
decimo volume  of   some  three   hundred  pages,  and   ought 
to  be   in   the   hands   of    every  thinking   American   at   the 
present   period  of    our    heaving    struggle.        It    does    not 
only  deserve  the  reflecting  attention  of  the  statesman,  the 
law-maker,   and  the  philosophical  student  of   history,  but 
it    seems    that    its   pages   ought   to   be   carefully  read    by 
every  earnest  and  conscious  participator  in  our  great  in- 
stitutions, especially  now,  when  the  time  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer,   which  will  demand  of   us  the   gravest   task — 
the  reconstruction  of   the  Union  :    a  task  which  cannot  be 
performed    by   the   repetition   of    some   stereotyped   phrase 
or  other,   such  as   "  The  Union  as  it  was,   and  the   Con- 
stitution as  it   is."       No   great   task   in   history  has  ever 
been   performed— no   serious   difficulty,   even    in   the   indi- 
vidual lives  of  men^  can  ever  be  solved — by  the  repeti- 


tion  of  verbal  formulas^  stale  or  new.  Kevolving  repetition 
imparts  no  efficacy  to  the  Buddhist  prayer  ;  and  those 
whom  Cicero  called  the  "  chanters  of  formnlas"  are  not 
the  saviors  of  their  countries.  Integrity,  resolution,  and 
wisdom,  are  the  elements  of  great  acts  in  grave  times, 
and  wisdom  may  be  learned  on  some  points  from  the  work 
juFt  mentioned.^ 

One  of  the  most  potent  and  appalling  truths  presented 
and  proved  beyond  all  contradiction  in  Mr.  Kay's  work, 
is  the  hopelessly  abject  state  of  the  British  peasantry, 
caused  by  the  extinction  of  the  class  of  small  farmers 
and  comfortable  freeholders,  through  the  ever-enlarging 
estates  of  the  few  landholders.  The  Komans  had  a  word 
for  the  overgrown  possessions  of  land-owners — they  called 
them  latifundia  ;  and  to  such  an  enormous  extent  have 
these  latifundia  grown  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
consequently  to  so  small  a  number  have  the  possessors  of 
land  in  that  country  been  reduced,  that  the  London  Spec- 
tator, of  July  11,  1863,  could  publish,  as  a  supplemen- 
tary sheet,  a  sadly  instructive  map,  on  which  the  dis- 
tricts owned  by  the  different  families,  with  the  names 
of  the  latter,  are  laid  down,  as  provinces  and  counties 
are  on  common  maps.  There  are  maps  of  whole  coun- 
tries, or  portions  of  the  globe,  which  exhibit  the  differ- 
ent races,  or  the  products,  or  the  languages,  or  the  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere  ;  there  are  geological  maps  ;  but 
never  before  has  it  been  possible  to  publish  a  map  of 
land-owners,  representing  an  entire  modern  kingdom,  on 
a   sheet    of   moderate    size.       It   would   have   been  possi- 


*  Letters,  now  pnblishing  in  tlie  London  "  Star"  newspaper,  confirm,  with 
distressing  force  of  details,  all  tliat  Mr.  Eay,  as  royal  commissioner,  has  sta- 
ted in  the  mentioned  work. 


"ble  to  present  sucli  a  map  of  Italy  in  her  worst  imperial 
times,  and  of  some  European  countries  in  the  darkest 
Middle  Ages. 

Between  these  British  landowners  and  the  vast  ignorant, 
immoral,  pauperized,  and  dangerous  peasantry,  there  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Kay,  nothing  hut  '^^an  impassable  gulf.'' 
No  hale  and  hardy  yeoman  ploughs  any  longer  there  his 
glebe.  The  yeomanry  in  England  are  extinct.  Mr.  Kay 
shows  sufficiently  how  this  state  of  things  has  come  about, 
and  why  the  English  peasantry  stands  now,  in  every  point 
of  view,  physical  and  moral,  below  the  peasantry  of  any 
other  country  of  Central  Europe  where  the  feudal  tenure 
of  land  has  been  abolished. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  all  history  establishes,  and  all  pro- 
found statesmen  and  publicists  acknowledge,  the  follow- 
ing two  tacts,   namely  : 

A  numerous  and^  independent  yeomanry — that  is  to  say, 
a  large  class  of  fairly  schooled,  intelligent,  and  respect- 
able freeholders,  of  moderate,  yet  sufficient  estate — spread 
over  the  country,  with  an  honorable  share  in  its  govern- 
ment, constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
a  healthful  state  of  a  nation,  and  is  wholly  indispensable 
to  a  people  whose  type  of  government  is  that  of  substan- 
tial and  orderly  freedom,  most  especially  so  at  a  period 
which  Vaughan  has  properly  called  the  Age  of  Large 
Cities.  The  tranquillity  of  the  farmer  must  counteract 
the  restless  and  reckless  portions  of  city  populations. 

Secondly,  wherever  permanent,  large  and  compact  es- 
tates exist,  whether  we  call  them  latifundia  or  planta- 
tions, a  yeomanry  cannot  exist  by  the  side  of  them.  Huge 
estates  always  tend  to  the  buying  out  of  the  small  farm- 
er, and   to   reducing  him   to   poverty  ;    for  the  interest  of 
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the  money  he  may  obtain  for  his  farm  is  insufficient  to 
support  him  and  his  family  as  his  farm  did.  Let  a  com- 
fortable farmer  of  several  hundred  acres,  well  stocked  too, 
sell  his  estate,  and  he  is  a  poor  man  at  once. 

These  are  not  recently  discovered  truths.     It  is  now  ac- 
knowledged that  Gracchus  did  not  desire  to  uproot  Koman 
society   by   his   agrarian   laws.      He   saw    the   fearful   fact 
before  him,  that  the  possessors  of  the  latifundia  were  en- 
larging  their  possessions  more  and  more,  were  buying  out 
the   independent   Koman   farmer,   once  the  very  substance 
of  the  state,  but  who,  ousted  by  the  senatorial  landholder, 
went   to    the   city,  there    to    swell   the  worthless,  idle,  and 
clamorous   population  which  played  so  calamitous  a   part 
in  later  Roman  history,  down  to    the  breaking  up  of  the 
Empire.     Gracchus  saw  that  the  latifundium-holders  were 
gradually   substituting  slaves,    imported   from   Greece   and 
Asia,   for  the   free  farmer,   and,   because  thus  substituting 
slaves,  were   turning   the   fertile   grain-growing    Italy   into 
a  merely  grazing  country,  since  the  slave  is  unfit  for  mi- 
nute and  careful  agriculture.     Gracchus  showed  this  threat- 
ening and  demoralizing  state  of  things,  presented  the  yeo- 
man as  the  sinew  of  a  manly  country,  and  desired  for  the 
ousted  cultivator  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic land  which  the  big  landholders  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves,  often   by  no  other   means,   probably,   than   by  fen- 
cing  and   afterwards    claiming   it   as    their   own.      I   have 
seen  a  similar  process  of  land  arrogation  by  boldly  fencing 
it  in,  in   this  country,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  it 
was  carried  on  in  Italy,    where  the  conquered   always   lost 
a  large  portion,   at   times   the  whole,   of  their  land.     The 
lati/undium-holdeTS  and  land-thieves  were  enraged  against 
Gracchus,   made  a  statesman-martyr  of  him,    and   blasted 


his  fame  for  many  long   centuries,   until  truth  was   made 
to  shine  again,  and  Gracchus  was  at  length  restored. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  our  country  the  increasing 
extent  of  plantations,  the  ousting  of  the  j^eoman,  the  pau- 
perizing and  degradation  of  the  ousted  farmer,  if  he  did 
not  emigrate,  has  shown  itself,  as  in  England  and  in  an- 
cient Italy ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  coun- 
tries the  landholders  were,  or  are  connected  with  a  landed 
aristocracy,  while  with  us  the  far  greater  portion  of  the 
owners  of  plantations  are  successful  adventurers,  very  fre- 
quently former  overseers,  or  men  who  have  made  a  fortune 
as  merchants,  tradespeople,  or  lawyers.  No  feudal  law 
promotes   the   land-devouring   tendency  with  us,  but   the 

INSTITUTION    OF    SLAVERY     TAKES     ITS     PLACE.         Slavery    is 

unfit  for  small  farming,  and  profitable  only  if  used  for  the 
cultivation  of  simple  staples  on  a  large  scale,  so  that 
slavery  leads  to  large  accumulations  of  landed  property, 
and  keeps  them  together,  although  the  owning  family  may 
change  every  generation. 

When,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  writer  of  these 
remarks  went  to  the  South,  a  distinguished  person  o^ 
South  Carolina — not  Petigru,  but  a  thorough  Southerner 
in  every  way — expressed  himself  as  sadly  and  as  fearfully 
of  the  future,  as  Gracchus  can  ever  have  done,  to  a  friend, 
on  the  incompatibleness  of  large  plantations  with  neigh- 
boring farms,  and  of  their  uniform  tendency  to  destroy 
the  yeoman  ;  while  he  spoke  of  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  poor  white  man  by  the  side  of  the  cotton  latifiindia, 
almost  as  keenly  as  Kay  speaks  of  the  vileness  of  the 
British  peasantry. 

l^he  American  case  is   worse  than  the   English  in  this, 
that  however  injuriously  the  British  law  of  primogeniture 


works^  by  bringing  whole  districts  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
it  creates  at   any  rate   an   acknowledged   aristocracy,  with 
some    redeeming    qualities,    while    in    America    the    large 
plantation   is   kept   together   by  the    necessity  inherent   in 
slavery^  and  the  latifundium  shifts  from    parvenu  to  par- 
venu,  using   his  station  and  power  as  a  larger  landowner 
for  turbulent  arrogance,  unrestrained  by  the  traditions  of 
family  or  of  the  whole  society,  often  even  unrestricted  by 
some  sort  of  public  opinion.     Pu])lic  opinion — far  the  most 
efficient  of  those  powers  which  keep  us  on  the  main  road 
of   morality — can  exist  in  districts  only  which   are   fairly 
peopled    by   homogeneous    men  ;    but    the   large   planter, 
with  his  two  or  three  hundred  slaves,  is  isolated  with  his 
absolute  power. 

Governor  Adams,  in  his  famous  message  to    the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina,  recommending  the  reojDening  of 
the   African   slave-trade,  in  spite  of  constitution  and  law, 
mentions,  indeed,   the    condition  of  the    poor    men    as  one 
of  his   reasons  for   doing  so.       He   did    not,  however,  de- 
sire  to   re-establish   a   yeomanry.       The   reason   which   he 
gave  for    proposing    the    revival  of   the    iniquitous    traffic, 
was,   that  the  high  price  of   slaves  made  it  impossible  for 
the  less  wealthy  classes  to   possess    any,   and  that  thus   a 
dangerous    class  of   men,   without    direct    interest    in    sla- 
very,   was    springing    up.       By  reopening  the  slave  trade, 
negroes  should  be    made    so    cheap  that    every  white    man 
mio^ht  be  made  an    interested    shareholder  in   the   institu- 
tion.       This    message    was    sent    fco    the   legislature   about 
two  years  before  secession    broke    out,  and    shortly  before, 
Africans  were  actually  imported  again  into  South  Carohna. 
Slavery  undermines  the  ground  in  all  directions,  as  the 
burrowino-  creatures  of   the  West  make  the  prairie  unsafe 


for  hunter  and  team.  The  small  and  respectable  freeholder 
is  indispensable  to  tlie  cohesion  and  permanency  of  our 
country.  Slavery  is  incompatible  with  such  yeomanry.  What 
is  tlie  natural  conclusion  ?  Shall  we,  reconstructing  our 
political  system,  sacrifice  the  country  and  its  existence  as 
the  abode  of  a  free  nation,  to  a  few  land-and-men-holders, 
or  shall  we  accept,  calmly  and  wisely,  the  effects  and  con- 
sequences already  brought  forth  by  this  civil  war  of  almost 
unmitigated  criminality  ?  The  war  was  forced  upon  us  ; 
and  shall  we  not  allow  tjae  extinction  of  slavery,  or  at 
least  the  most  stringent  possible  compression  of  slavery, 
fixing  its  utter  expiration  at  no  distant  period,  to  be 
forced  upon  us  likewise  ? 

Slavery  is,  in  this  point  of  social  economy,  as  in  every 
other  res23ect,  a  disturbing  element — -a  splinter  in  the  foot 
of  fair  America,  destined  still  to  travel  high  roads  and 
long.  Shall  we  not  extract  the  inflaming  thorn,  when 
it  may  be  well  said  a  far  better  opportunity  is  vouch- 
safed to  us  than  the  most  sagacious  could  have  foreseen, 
or  the  most  sanguine  could  have  hoped  for — when  a  great 
civil  war  has  freed  us,  and  we  may  act  on  a  scale  as 
large  as  the  war,  or  as  energetically  as  the  wickedness  of 
the  rebellion  ?  ■ 

Leave  aside  all  considerations  of  morality,  religion,  right, 
and  consistency  ;  dismiss  even  the  question  of  common 
profit — the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  alone  demands, 
were  it  even  exclusively  upon  the  ground  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  statesmanship,  the  soonest  possible 
elimination  of  this  estranging  and  fevering  institution. 
Or  are  we  not  in  sacred  duty  bound  to  reconstruct  the 
Union  .^  Or,  if  bound  to  do  so,  are  we,  perchance,  to  re- 
stablish    the  .Union  as  it  was  before   the  outbreak  of  the 


rebellion  ?  If  we  should  wisli  to  do  so,  reality  and  facts, 
altered  circumstances  and  final  changes,  would  make  it  im- 
possible ;  and  if  it  were  ]30ssible,  and  we  were  desirous  of 
doing  so,  we  should  be  no  wiser  than  a  man  whose  house 
has  tumbled  about  his  ears,  who  should  insist  upon  re- 
building it  exactly  as  it  had  been — each  joist,  each  raf- 
ter, where  it  was  ;  each  unresisted  pressure,  each  unsup- 
ported weight,  each  wall  without  buttress,  as  they  were 
before  the  crumbling  of  the  walls.  Those  who  expect 
us  to  do  this  thing  must  believe  us  nearly  demented,  or 
they  themselves  must  be  closely  approaching  to  that  state 
of  mind.  They  have  taken,  it  seems,  for  their  motto, 
The  Union  as  it  was,  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  A  fitter 
sentiment  would  be.  The  Country  as  it  was,  the  Union 
ten  times  better. 


Loyal  Leagues,  Clubs,  or  individuals,  may  obtain  any  of 
our  publications  at  the  cost  price,  by  application  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  Kooms  of  the  Socie- 
ty, No.  863  Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society.  ■, 


LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

863     BROADWAT. 
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KEBEL  CONDITIONS  OF  PEA.CE 


AND 


THE   MECHANICS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


The  spirit  which  animates  the  leaders  of  the' southern  rebel- 
lion, and  the  abject  condition  to  which  the  despotism  they 
have  established  in  the  southern  territory,  wliich  still  remains 
subject  to  their  rule,  has  reduced  the  people  of  the  South,  are 
portrayed  in  the  following  articles  from  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer, entitled  ''  Peace,"  and  the  "  Mechanics  of  the  South,'^ 
The  free  and  intelligent  people  of  the  Northern  States  will  do 
well  to  read  and  ponder  upon  the  conditions  which  theso 
haughty  oligarchs  propose  to   the  free  Demoracy  of  America. 

"  They  have  learned  nothing,  and  forgotten  nothing,"  and 
witl)  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennesseee,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi,  wrested  from  their  unholy  grasp,  and  their  Minister 
Mason,  retiring  in  disgust  from  the  doorways  of  the  British 
Minister,  whose  anti  chambers  have  been  steadilj^  and  constantly 
closed  to  his  entreaties,  tliey  still  imagine  themselves,  if  not  the 
masters  of  the  world,  at  least  the  arbiters  of  American  destinies* 

The  result  of  their  scliemes  is  shown  in  the  miserable  con- 
dition to  which  they  have  reduced  their  misguided,  deluded 
and  betrayed  people,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  North  can 
plainly  see  what  tiieir  fate  would  be  should  the  rebel  hope* 
of  success  be  ful tilled. 

Fortunately  the  present  position  of  their  affairs  gives  neither 
warrant  to  their  hopes,  nor  reason  for  their  insolence. 
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ItEBEIi  CONDITIONS   OP   FEA.CR 

F&OM  THE  Richmond  Enquieiee  of  Ootobeb  16,  1863 : 

''  PEACE." 

"  Save  on  our  own  terms,  we  can  accept  no  peace  whatever, 
and  must  fight  till  doomsday,  rather  than  yield  an  iota  of  them, 
and  our  terms  are  : 

Recognition  by  the  enemy  of  the  independence  of  the  Con* 
federate  States. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Yankee  forces  frotn  every  foot  of  Confede- 
rate ground,  including  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Yankee  soldiers  from  Maryland,  until 
that  State  shall  decide,  by  a  free  vote,  whether  she  shall 
remain  in  the  old  Union,  or  ask  admission  into  the  Confede- 
racy. 

Consent,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  give  up 
to  the  Confederacy  its  proportion  of  the  navy  as  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  secession,  or  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Yielding  up  of  all  pretension,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  that  portion  of  the  old  Territories  which  lies 
west  of  the  Confederate  States. 

An  equitable  settlement  on  the  basis  of  our  absolute  inde- 
pendence and  equal  rights  of  all  accounts  of  the  public  debt 
and  public  lands,  and  the  advantages  accruing  from  foreign 
treaties. 

These  provisions,  we  apprehend,  comprise  the  minimum  of 
what  we  must  require  before  we  lay  down  our  arms.  That  is 
to  say,  the  ISTorth  must  yield  all, — we  nothing.  The  whole 
pretension  of  that  country  to  prevent,  by  force,  the  separation 
of  the  States  must  be  abandoned,  which  will  be  equivalent  to 
an  avowal  that  our  enemies  were  wrong  from  the  first ;  and,  of 
course,  as  they  waged  a  causeless  and  wicked  war  upon  Us,  they 
ought,  in  strict  justice,  to  be  required,  according  to  usage  in 
such  cases,  to  reimburse  to  us  the  whole  of  our  expenses  and 
losses  in  the  course  of  that  war.  Whether  this  last  proviso  is 
to  be  insisted  upon  or  not,  certain  we  are  that  we  cannot  have 
any  peace  at  all,  until  we  shall  be  in  a  position,  not  only  to 
demand  and  exact,  but  also  to  enforce  and  collect  treasure  for 
our  own  reimbursement  out  of  the  wealthy  cities  in  the  enemy's 
country.  In  other  words,  unless  we  can  destroy  or  scatter 
their  armies,  and  break  up  their  Government,  we  can  have  no 
peace ;  and  if  we  can  do  that,  then  we  ought  not  only  to  extort 
from  them  our  own  full  terms  and  ample  acknowledgment  of 
their  wrong,  but  also  a  handsome  indemnity  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  caused  to  us  by  their  crime. 

Now,  we  are  not  yet  in  position  to  dictate  those  terms  to  our 
enemies,  with  E-oskcrans'  army  still  in  the  heart  of  our  country, 
and  Meade  still  on  Yirginia  soil,  but  though  it  is  too  soon  to 
propose  such  conditions  to  them,  yet  it  is  important  that  we 
should  keep  them  plainly  before  our  own  eyes  as  the  only  ad- 


^missible  basis  of  any  conceivable  peace.  This  well  fixed  in  the 
'Confederate  mind,  tliere  will  be  no  more  fearful  looking  for 
news  from  Europe,  as  if  that  blessed  peace  were  to  come  to  us 
over  the  sea,  and  n(^t  to  be  conquered  on  our  own  ground. 
There  will  be  no  more  gaping  f>r  hints  of  recoguition  and  filling 
of  the  belly  with  the  East  wind  ;  no  more  distraction  or  diver- 
sion from  the  single  momentous  business  of  bracing  up  everj 
nerve  and  sinew  of  the  country  for  battle. 

It  is  especially  now,  at  the  moment  when  great  and  perhaps 
decisive  battles  are  impending  at  two  or  three  points,  that  we 
think  it  most  essential  to  insist  upon  the  grand  and  entire  mag- 
nificence of  the  stake  arid  cause. 

Once  more  we  say  it  is  all  or  nothing.     This  Confederacy  or 
i;he  Yankee  nation,  one  or  other,  goes  down,  down  to  perdition. 
That  is  to  say,  one  or  the  other  must  forfeit  its  national  existence 
and  lie  at  the  mercy  of  its  mortal  enemy. 

We  all  know  by  this  time  the  fate  in  store  for  us  if  we  suc- 
cumb.    Tiie  other  party  has  no  smaller  stake. 

As  surely  as  we  completely  ruin  their  armies — and  without 
that  is  no  peace  nor  truce  at  all — so  surely  shall  we  make 
them  pay  our  war  debt,  though  we  wring  it  out  of  their  hearts. 
And  they  know  it  well,  and,  therefore,  thep  caiinot  make  peace 
^except  through  their  utter  exhaustion  and  absolute  inability  to 
strike  another  blow. 

The  stake  they  have  to  forfeit,  then,  if  they  lose  this  dreadful 
/game,  is  as  vital  as  ours.  So  is  the  stuke  to  be  won  if  they  win 
anything.  It  is  no  less  than  the  entire  possession  of  our  whole 
country,  with  us  in  it,  and  everything  that  is  ours,  from  Ohio  to 
the  Rio  Grraude,  to  have  and  to  hold,  to  them  and  their  heirs 
forever. 

But^  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  mean  to  win  is  utter  separa- 
tion from  them  for  all  time.  We  do  not  want  to  govern  their 
country,  but  after  levying  upon  it  what  seemeth  good  to  us  by 
way  of  indemnity,  we  leave  it  to  comuience  its  political  life 
again  from  the  beginning,  hoping  that  the  lesson  may  have 
made  them  sadder  and  wiser  Yankees. 

We  shut  them  out  forever,  with  all  their  unclean  and  scound- 
relly ways,  intending  to  lead  our  lives  here  in  our  own  Confed- 
erate way,  within  our  own  well-guarded  bounds,  and  without, 
as  St.  John  says,  are  dogs. 

And  let  no  Confederate  feeble  knees  and  tremulous  backbone 
say  to  us,  this  complete  triumph  is  impossible;  say  that  we  must 
be  content  with  some  kind  of  compromise,  and  give  and  take; 
on  the  contrary,  we  must  gain  all  or  lose  all,  and  that  the  Con- 
federates will  indeed  win  the  giant  game,  we  take  to  be  as  cer- 
tain as  any  future  event  in  tliis  uncertain  world. 

Meade's  army  and  Roseorans'  once  scattered,  Li>fOOLN"  can 
get  no  more  armies.  Tua  draft  turns  out  manifestly  fruitless. 
Both  the  Grermaii  and  Irish  element  are  now  for  peace.  The 
Yankees  have  to  be.ir  the  brunt  of  the  war  tiienselvcs,  but  in 
the  meantime  their  inevitable  bankruptcy  is  advancing  like  aa 


armed  man.  Hungry  ruin  has  them  in  the  wind.  It  cannot  be- 
long before  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  will  have,  indeed,  to 
consider  seriously  proposals  for  peace,  under  auspices  and  cir- 
cumstances very  different  from  the  present.  For  the  present 
the  war  rolls  and  thunders  on,  and  may  God  defend  the  right."' 


THE    MECHANICS   OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Abject  Postijee  of  Labob  aisD  Laborers. 

The  Richmond  J&aaminer^  of  the  12th  inst.,  says:  Tliat  on 
Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  a  very  large  and  spontaneous  meeting 
of  the  mechanics  and  working  men  of  Richmond  was  held  to 
consider  their  interests,  and  obtain  a  free  expression  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people  generally. 

Prom  the  resolutions  passed,  we  select  the  two  following : 
Resolmd^  That  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  object  posture  to 
which  labor  and  we  who  labor  have  been  reduced^  and  to  the 
privileges,  which  as  citizens  and  people,  the  Institutions  of  our 
Country  vest  in  us,  we  will  not  sleep  again  until  our  grasp  has 
finmly  clenched  the  rights  and  immunities  which  are  ours  as 
Americans  and  men  :  until  our  just  demands  have  been  met  by 
the  concessions  of  all  opposing  elements. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  not  the  rich. 

The  Enquirer  is  extremely  indignant  at  this  assemblage,  and 

deals  with  the  "  working  men"  in  the  following  fashion  : 

"The  mechanics  of  Richmond  enjoy  all  the  '  rights  and  im- 
munities' that  any  and  every  other  man  enjoys,  and  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  '  grasp*  or  *  clench'^  any  more.  We  hope  the 
Legislature  of  Yirginia  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  influenced 
by  such  minatory  resolutions,  to  pass  a  law  forbidden  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  history,  and  opposed  by  the  teachings  of  every 
public  economist,  and  which  is  now  opposed  by  some  of  the 
ablest  and  wisest  men  of  their  own  body.  Tlie  men  who  com- 
pose the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  have,  for  the  last  two  years, 
permitted  all  their  '  rights  and  immunities'  to  be  most  materially 
circumscribed,  their  *  privileges'  reduced  to  the  one  high  and 
holy  privilege  of  shooting  and  being  shot  for  their  country. 
These  men,  without  shoes,  blankets,  provisions — in  want,  and 
suffering  with  wounds,  and  even  unto  death,  have  nobly  and 
gallantly  borne  all  these  hardships,  unmurmuring  and  uncom- 
plaining. Upon  what  are  these  sleepless  resolutionists  to  fix 
their  '  grasps  1'  We  leave  the  Governor  and  Mayor  to  answer 
these  questions,  and  to  interpret  these  resolutions,  and  to  decide 
what  their  respective  duties  may  be  when  the  *  grasping'*  and^ 
*  clenching*  begins,  ■ 
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ADDRESS 

OF  THE  LOYAL  LEAGUES  OF   THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Convention  assembled  at  Utica,  Oct.  20,  1863. 

The  delegates  of  the  Leagues  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  Utica,  October  20, 1863,  to  consider  in  what 
manner  they  may  best  aid  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  to  the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of  the  rebellion 
against  its  authority,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  national, 
unity,  have,  after  much  deliberation,  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  you  can  "best  aid"  it,  is  to  talk 
and  write  against  the  Rebellion.  The  sham  Democrats  talk  and 
write  a  little  against  it.  But  this  is  only  to  the  end  of  making 
more  effective  their  much  talking  and  writing  for  it.  In  your 
honest,  earnest,  and  habitual  talking  and  writing  against  the  Ee- 
bellion,  you  should  especially  aim  to  arouse  the  slumbering  patri- 
otism of  your  neighbors.  Especially  also  should  you  aim,  if  only 
for  their  children's  sake,  to  recall  to  loyalty  such  of  those  neigh- 
bors as  have  followed  the  counsels  of  treason.  Yery  sad  is  the 
reflection  that  thousands  of  persons  here  at  the  North  must  go 
through  life  under  the  stigma  of  being  the  children  of  traitors. 

2.  Another  of  the  ways  in  which  you  'can  "  best  aid"  your  Gov- 
ernment, is  with  your  money.  Welcome  the  war  taxes,  even  the 
heaviest  of  them,  upon  your  property  and  pursuits,  pay  them  patri- 
otically and  cheerfully.  Have  you  money  to  invest  ? — purchase 
with  it  the  bonds  of  the  Government.  For  in  this  wise  you  not 
only  help  the  Government  with  your  money,  but  you  also  help  it 
by  expressing  your  confidence  in  it.  Doubt  not  that  these  bonds 
will  be  paid.     No  other  nation  has  more  ability  than  our  own  to 


fulfill  its  obligations.  But  to  a  patriot  this  point  need  not  be 
argued.  For  lie  wishes  no  higher  than  his  country's  security  for 
the  return  of  his  investment.  If  his  country  fail,  he  is  willing  to 
fail  with  it.  Wealth  can  no  longer  have  worth  to  him,  after  he 
no  longer  has  a  country. 

3.  Another  of  the  ways  in  which  you  can  "  best  aid"  your  Gov- 
ernment is  to  supply  it  with  soldiers.  When  one  of  your  drafted 
neighbors  can  not  or  ought  not  to  be  a  soldier,  then  let  a  substitute 
be  provided.  Men  of  property,  and  especially  rich  men,  should  be 
eager  to  help  make  such  provision.  What  so  good  use  can  a  man 
make  of  his  wealth  as  in  obtaining  defenders  of  his  country  ? 
The  present  call  of  the  -Government  for  three  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  you  should  not  only  approve  but  rejoice  in.  It  is  a  fresh 
evidence  not  only  of  the  earnestness  of  the  Government,  but  of  its 
determination  to  "make  a  speedy  end  of  what  remains  of  the  Re- 
bellion. We  hope  that  no  draft  will  be  necessary,  but  that  three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers  will  respond  to  the  call,  and  that 
their  neighbors  will  encourage  them  with  liberal  bounties  and 
ample  provision  for  their  families. 

4.  The  only  other,  of  all  other  ways,  to  best  aid  your  govern- 
ment, which  we  will  single  out  and  commend  to  you,  is  that  of 
giving  your  votes,  and  of  getting  other  men  to  give  theirs,  to  the 
Government.  The  civil  as  well  as  the  military  power  must  be  on 
the  side  of  the  Government.  If  you  give  the  Government  all  that 
it  needs  of  military  preparation  against  the  enemy,  including  even 
millions  of  soldiers,  nevertheless,  with  an  adverse  civil  power,  it 
will  be  but  too  like  to  fail.  Hardly  could  you  hope  for  success 
for  it,  if  the  National  Legislature,  or  a  large  proportion  of  the 
State  Legislature  or  State  Executive  were  against  it.  Suppose 
Gov.  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Gov.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts, 
had  been  at  work  with  our  Gov.  Seymour  to  poison  and  prejudice 
the  popular  mind  against  the  Government.  Suppose  that,  like 
him,  they  had  refused  to  protect  with  State  troops  the  peace,  the 
persons,  and  the  property  of  their  respective  States  ;  suppose  that, 
like  him,  they  had  put  the  militia  of  their  respective  States  in  the 
hands  of  officers  who  are  notoriously  in  sympathy  with  the  enemy; 
suppose  that,  like  him,  they  had  desecrated  the  Fourth  of  July 
with  speeches  inciting  their  followers  to  violence  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  putting  of  mobs  on  a  par  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  accounting  of  the  Government  as  a  despotism 


which  they  are  at  liberty  to  supplant  with  a  despotism  of  tlieir 
own  choosing,  and  to  the  classing  of  Northern  traitors  with  our 
Revolutionary  Fathers,  and  to  the  shutting  of  Federal  power  out 
of  the  States ;  to  suppose  all  this  is  to  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  surely  have  been  discouraged  and  paralyzed,  and  the 
country  surely  lost. 

We  are  urging  the  importance  of  votes  for  the  Government — in 
other  words,  of  votes  that  will  place  the  Civil  Authorities  on  the 
side  of  the  Government.  This  importance  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  giving  soldiers  to  the  Government.  With,  the  Civil 
Authorities  on  its  side,  the  Government  will  find  it  easy  to  get 
soldiers.  But,  with  the  Civil  Authorities  at  work  to  reduce  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  and  turn  them  away  from  the  war,  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  soldiers  will  become  well  nigh  in- 
surmountable. 

But  how  shall  we  so  give  our  votes,  that  they  will  be  votes 
given  to  the  government  ?  We  answer  by  electing  men  to  office 
who,  officially  and  unofficially,  formally  and  informally,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  constantly  and  cordially,  will  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  its  one  present  work  of  crushing  the  rebellion ! 
Hence  if  there  is  a  candidate,  who  does  not  make  this  work  earn- 
estly and  unconditionally  his  own  one  present  work,  we  can  not 
vote  for  him.  When  a  sound  patriot  sees  a  causeless  and  murder- 
ous rebellion  against  his  country  he  does  not,  like  Gov.  Seymour, 
"pause"'  to  make  conditions.  But  he  goes  promptly  and  unquali- 
fiedly for  putting  it  down,  wholly  irrespective  of  what  the  putting 
of  it  down  may  help  or  harm.  We  can  put  political  power  into  no 
man's  hands,  who,  when  tlie  life  of  his  country  is  struck  at,  will 
not  go  instantly,  uncalculatingly,  and  unconditionally  for  over- 
throwing the  assassins.  And  just  now  let  us  say,  that  if  any  man 
has  a  party  or  an  interest  which  will  be  damaged  by  the  putting 
down  of  this  rebellion,  he  had  better  hasten  to  quit  the  party  and 
dismiss  the  interest.     For  they  must  both  be  bad,  very  bad. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  have  said,  we  can  not  vote  for  any  of 
the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  State  ticket  ;  for  not  one  of 
them  is  in  favor  of  putting  down  the  rebellion  unconditionally,  and 
by  whatever  means  may  prove  most  effective.  Not  one  of  them 
stands  by  the  Government.  All  of  them  stand  by  Seymour,  Yal- 
landigham,  and  others,  open  enemies  of  the  Government.  All  of 
them  are  for  making  peace  with  the  rebels  by  making  coneessione 


to  the  rebels.  To  vote  for  them  is  to  vote  for  men  in  open  sym- 
pathy with  tlie  enemy,  nnd  for  men  whom  the  enemy  is  intensely 
and  openly  desirous  to  have  us  elect. 

And  now  can  we,  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  laid  down,  vote 
for  the  men  on  the  other  State  ticket — the  Union  State  ticket? 
We  can.  We  can  vote  for  every  one  of  them.  There  are  Demo- 
crats upon  it,  and  yet  Republicans  can  vote  the  ticket.  There  are 
Republicans  upon  it,  and  yet  Democrats  can  vote  it.  In  short,  any 
and  every  man  can  vote  it,  who  is  not  more  of  a  partisan  than  a 
patriot.  And  why  is  it  that  every  patriot  can  vote  it?  Because 
every  man  upon^the  ticket  is  a  patriot,  and  goes  therefore  for  the 
destruction  of  the  rebellion,  at  whatever  cost  to  party  or  self. 
Because,  in  a  word,  every  man  upon  it  has  given  up  party  and  self 
for  country. 

We  might  have  summed  up  all  the  duties  that  we  owe  at  this 
crit^is,  in  the  one  duty  of  standing  by  our  patriotic  Government, 
and  especially  by  our  able  and  honest  President. 

We  say  no  more.  The  time  for  words  is  passing  away.  The 
time  for  duty^js  at  hand.  In  a  few  hours  we  shall  start  for  our 
respective  homes,  and  for  the  renewal  of  our  labors  to  get  patriot- 
ic votes  into  the  ballot  box.  We  trust  that  you  will  all  be  with 
us  in  this  labor  ;^and  that  you  will  count  no  services  too  burden- 
some, if  so  be  that  you  may  thereby  contribute  to  make  the  labor 
successful. — Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  just  proved,  through  the 
ballot  box,  that  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  country.  In  tlie  like 
way  must  New  York  prove  that  she  also  is  on  that  side.  The  un- 
ion of  these  three  great  centre  States  will,  to  use  Bible  language, 
be  "  a  threefold  cord  not  quickly  broken." — This  cord  will  stand 
any  strain  which  the  traitors  of  the  Soutli  or  the  worse  traitors  of 
the  North  can  bring  against  it. 

Ohio  has  put  her  Yallandigham  into  his  political  grave.  Penn- 
sylvania has  put  her  Woodward  into  his.  A  fortnight  hence,  and 
New  York  will  make  a  similar  disposition  of  her  Seymour  and 
Woods.  It  is  true,  that  they  are  not  literally  in  nomination  at  this 
election.  Nevertheless  tlieir  principles,  and  virtually  they  them- 
selves, are  in  nomination  in  the  persons  of-  the  Democratic  State 
candidates. — Hence,  in  burying  these  candidates,  as  we  surely  shall, 
we  shall  also  bury  the  Seymours  and  Woods,  whose  traitorous 
principles  are  identical  with  and  more,  outspoken  than  those  of 
these  candidates. 
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WAR  POWER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT-SUMMARY  fflPRISON- 
MENT-HABEAS  CORPUS. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes  a  government, 
and  not  a  confederacy  or  compact  merely.     This   is  obvious  from  the 
facts  that  it  institutes  all  the  essentials  of  governmental  power :  a  legis- 
lature, an  executive,  and  a  judiciary  ;  and  that  these  powers  are  in- 
dependent of,  and  superior  to,  the  several  state  legislative,  executive, 
and   judicial  powers ;  so  that  we  have   an  independent  self-existent 
government.     It  matters  not   that  it  is  constitutionally  limited  in  its 
purposes,  it  is,  within  its  constitutional  sphere  of  action,  as  perfect  a 
sovereignty  as  any  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth;   for,   "this 
constitution,  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  or  laws   of  any  state  to  the  contraiy  not- 
withstanding ;'*  and,   "the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made  or  which   shall  be  made  imder  their  au- 
thority;"    and,    "the   senators  and  representatives  before-mentioned,- 
and  the  members  of  the  several   state  leojislatures,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath   or  affirmation  to  support  this  Consti- 
tution." 

We  have,  then,  a  National  Government  comprising  a  legislature, 
invested  with  certain  specified  law-making  powers  ;  an  executive,  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed ;  and  a  judiciary  to  maintain 
all  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  government  intact. 
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And  in  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  this  government  is  co-extensive 
with  the  thirty-four  states  of  the  Union,  and  all  other  territory  there- 
unto belonging.  And  it  was  established  in  perpetuity  ;  all  its  powers 
were  given,  granted,  and  conveyed  forever,  save  so  far  as  they  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  amended  in  the  way  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 
Constitutionally,  then,  this  government  is  perpetual.  It  has  a  right 
to  live  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  and  the  integrity  of  its  territorial 
sovereignty.  And  this  right  of  life  and  perpetuity  is  necessarily  a- 
l^rimary  and  fundamental  constitutional  principle — paramount  to 
everything  else.  Every  specific  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  as 
obviously  subordinate  to  it  as  if  a  clause  to  that  effect  were  plainly 
written  down,  for  the  continued  life  of  the  government  is  the  indis- 
pensable basis  upon  which  the  entire  Constitution  rests. 

Assuming,  then,  the  controlling  principle  of  the  Constitution  to  be, 
that  the  government  and  the  Constitution  itself  sAaZZ  ZzVe,  it  is  self- 
evident,  that  this  same  controlling  principle  carries  with  it  all  the 
needful  power  to  protect  and  defend  the  government  in  all  its  politi- 
cal and  territorial  sovereignty;  so  that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  gov- 
ernment a  constitutional  power  to  resist  and  suppress  a  rebellion, 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  power  unlimited  to  use  any 
and  all  means  necessary  or  expedient  to  suppress  it ;  power  to  put 
everything  out  of  the  way  that  in  any  manner,  or  in  any  degree,  en- 
dangers the  life  of  the  government. 

We  say  this  principle  flows  naturally  from  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  live  ;  and  we  may  go  a  step  farther,  and  trace  it  to  a  still 
deeper  source  in  the  constitutional  fountain  ;  to  the  constitutional 
fact  that  we  have  a  government.  For  without  this  principle,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  government  has  really  a  right  to  live ;  without  it, 
any  portion  of  the  people  could  destroy  the  government  at  will ;  and 
without  the  right  to  live,  what  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  a 
government,  is  really  no  government  at  all  If  we  have  a  rightful 
government,  that  government  has  a  right  to  live  ;  if  it  has  a  right  to 
live,  it  has  a  right  to  defend  itself  against  rebellion  ;  and  if  it  has  a 
right  to  defend  itself,  it  has  a  right  to  use  all  needful  means  for  that 
purpose.  If  it  has  not  the  right  thus  to  defend  itself,  the  rebels  have 
the  right  to  destroy  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  destroy  it,  and  also 
wrong  to  defend  it.  I  cannot  comprehend  the  Buchanan  doctrine, 
that  the  rebels  have  not  the  right  to  destroy  the  government,  and  that 
the  government  has  not  the  right  to  resist  them.  It  makes  the  Con- 
stitution a  jumble.     It  makes  it  mean  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 


and  puts  sovereignty  nowhere.  Rejecting  this  mysterious  doctrine, 
therefore,  we  must  admit,  either  the  unlimited  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  defend  itself,  or  the  right  of  the  South  to  break  up  the  gov- 
ernment.    There  is  no  middle  ground. 

This  brief  deduction  of  constitutional  principles,  conclusive  in  itjjelf 
as  it  seems  to  be,  is  specifically  endorsed  and  confii'med  by  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution : 

"  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the 
following    oath   or    affirmation :   I  do    solemnly    swear    (or    affirm), 
that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the   office   of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  de 
fend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

This  clause  commands  the  Constitution  to  be  preserved,  protected, 
and  defended,  not  conditionally,  not  in  any  particular  manner,  not  b}* 
any  limited  means,  and  not  in  subordination  to  the  dicta  of  judges  or 
anybody  else ;  buc  to  the  fall  extent  of  the  Presidenfs  ability.  This 
language  sounds  very  much  as  if  the  first  object  of  the  Constitution  is 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  itself  Paramount  to  everything  else,  it 
shall  be  preserved,  protected,  and  defended.  Such  is  the  palpable 
import  of  the  language.  Now,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution,  it  is  indispensable  that  this  rebellion  shall  be  suppressed ; 
so  that  this  clause  plainly  and  unequivocally  requires  and  commands 
that  the  rebellion  shall  be  put  down  by  any  efficient  and  necessary/ 
means  whatever.  And  it  constitutes  and  appoints  the  President  the 
chief  agent  of  the  nation  to  do  this  work.  It  swears  him  to  do  it 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  while  it  does  not  require  any  other  man  to 
be  so  s'vorn.  Other  officers  are  sworn  simply  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion— he  is  sworn  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.  To  support  the 
Constitution  is  to  uphold  it  by  our  ordinary  influence  and  not  oppose 
it  ;  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it  to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  is  to 
seek  out  its  enemies  who  make  war  upon  it,  and  their  aids  and  com- 
forters,  and  put  them  down. 

Constitutionally  appointed  commander-in  chief,  for  this  purpose, 
too,  the  President  is  the  embodiment  of  the  unlimited  national  sover- 
eignty for  the  active  work  of  preserving,  protecting,  and  defending  tlie 
Constitution  ;  in  other  words,  for  suppressing  rebellion.  Whatever 
the  nation  has  a  right  to  do  in  this  behalf,  he  is  the  lawful  agent  to 
do,  with  all  the  material  means  placed  at  his  command  by  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  the  Constitution  is  imperative  that  he  shall  suppress 
this  rebellion    by  any  and   all  needful  measures,   to  the  best  of  his 
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ability.  He  is  not  only  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the 
field  and  the  navy  on  the  waters,  but  the  special  conservator  of  the 
Constitution  in  all  respects,  with  jurisdiction  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  Union.  His  power  in  this  behalf  reaches  Maine  and  Minne- 
sota, as  well  as  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

Tell  me  now,  ye  croakers  for  "the  Constitution  as  it  is,"  why  it 
is  that  the  President  may  lawfully  shoot  down  our  own  citizens  in 
rebel  armies,  or  imprison  them,  or  destroy  towns  and  cities  and  other 
property,  "  without  due  process  of  law,"  in  the  face  of  the  plain 
constitutional  provision,  for  which  you  clamor  so  long  and  so  loudly, 
that  *'  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law."  It  is  because  the  Constitution  is  not  a  self- 
destroying  instrument ;  because  no  part  of  it  was  designed  to  aid 
traitors  in  the  unholy  work  of  destroying  the  whole ;  because  there  is 
nothing  in  it  calculated  to  hinder  or  obstruct  the  work  of  maintain- 
ing it  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  because  that  and  all  kindred 
provisions  are  subordinate  to  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  the 
right  of  the  government  to  live  and  defend  itself  against  all  perils ; 
because  this  principle  obviously  implies  that  every  specific  provision  of 
the  Constitution  shall  be  construed  consistently  with  the  amplest  right 
of  the  government  to  suppress  rebellion  by  all  needful  means  ;  and  be- 
cause the  government,  having  the  right  to  live,  has  the  correlative 
right  to  use  sufficient  means  to  preserve  its  own  life,  precisely  as  an 
individual  has  the  right  to  defend  his  life  by  any  necessary  means, 
even  to  taking  the  life  of  an  assailant. 

If  all  this  be  sound  constitutional  law,  it  follows,  necessarily,  (hat, 
in  the  execution  of  the  great  trust  that  is  upon  him,  with  the  solemn 
oath  upon  his  soul,  that  he  will  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  President  not  only  has  a 
constitutional  right,  but  it  is  his  inexorable  duty  to  suppress  by  suffi- 
ciently summary  means,  anything  and  everything,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  within  the  Union,  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  adds 
strength  to  the  rebellion.  Tell  me  not  that  there  is  no  rebellion  in 
the  loyal  states.  If  any  man  in  Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts  is 
guilty  of  any  act  which  tends  to  aid  the  rebel  arms,  or  to  obstruct  or 
impede  the  President  in  his  work  of  crushing  out  the  rebellion,  that 
man  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  rebellion,  as  much  so  as  is  the  soldier 
who  carries  a  rebel  musket  in  the  field ;  and  it  is  as  clearly  the  Pres- 
ident's duty  to  suppress  him  as  it  is  to  suppress  those  in  arms. 

But  the  courts  in  the  loyal  states  are  open,  it  is  urged,  and  there- 


fore,  why  not  do  all  this  through  them  ?  Because  he  cannot  so  surely 
do  it  thus.  The  Constitution  is  imperative  that  he  shall  suppress  such 
men ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  permits  him  to 
evade  it  l)y  leaving  it  to  the  hands  of  another  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  is  independent  of  him.  And,  besides,  the  courts  can- 
not do  it  efficiently.  When  the  traitors  of  the  loyal  state  of  Maryland 
were  concocting  their  grand  scheme  to  hurl  the  organized  power  cf 
that  state  against  the  government,  probably  not  a  man  of  them  was 
known  to  be  guilty  of  any  act  for  which  he  could  even  have  been 
arrested  by  civil  process.  And  wh^itever  their  offences  against  the 
laws  might  have  been,  and  whatever  the  lidelity  of  the  courts  in  that 
jurisdiction,  the  process  of  civil  law  would  have  been  fir  too  slow  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  gigantic  treason  which  would  have 
added  another  state  to  the  rebellion.  And  yet  these  men  were 
doing  more  to  aid  the  rebel  cause  than  ten  thouf^and  armed  men  in 
the  field  could  do.  Courts  could  not  have  suppressed  that  unholy 
work,  but  the  summary  imprisonment  of  those  few  men  saved  the 
state  of  Maryland  to  the  Union  cause.  And  so  in  most  other  cases 
of  disloyal  practices  in  the  loyal  states.  Adroit  traitors,  in  loyal 
comm-inities,  can  render  more  aid  to  the  rebellion,  without  rendering 
themselves  liable  to  any  civil  law,  than  ten  times  their  number  in  the 
rebel  army.  That  aid  is  none  the  less  valuable  to  the  enemy,  or  less 
dangerous  to  the  government,  for  not  being  violations  of  statute  laws. 
Statute  books,  and  courts,  and  juries,  cannot  save  the  republic.  The 
rebellion  is  one  indivisible  whole,  comprising  all  the  rebels  in  the  land, 
North  and  South  ;  and  the  President  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  sup- 
pressing all  of  it.  And  if  he  is  to  do  it,  he  must  do  it  by  military 
power — he  must  do  it  all  by  military  power,  for  he  cannot  control 
any  other  power. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Prei^ident  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
use  any  needful  means  to  suppress  rebellion,  and,  to  this  end,  to  use 
the  like  means  to  suppress  everything  that  aids  it,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  here  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  despotism.  Plere  is 
the  boundary  line  of  our  constitutional  government,  with  a  not  very 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  despotic  power.  I  think 
I  1  ave  made  it  plain  that  necessity  is  the  only  line.  The  President 
may  do,  he  must  do,  whatever  is  necessary  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
and  preserve  the  life  of  the  government.  But  who  is  the  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  any  particular  act?  If  the  President  is  the  final  judge, 
there  is  virtually  no  limitation  to  his  power  in  the  premises,  and  we 
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make  him  a  despot.  Uudoubtedly  he  must  judge  in  the  first  instance 
— there  is  no  alternative— just  as  a  man  whose  life  is  assailed,  must 
judge  immediately  what  degree  of  force  is  necessaiy  to  repel 
the  attack  and  protect  his  own  life.  But  it  stands  the  President 
in  hand  to  judge  wisely,  just  as  it  does  the  individual.  The  man 
who  kills  his  assailant  unnecessarily^  will  not  be  held  guiltless  by  a  court 
and  jury,  who  are  the  final  judges  of  the  transaction.  Exactly  so 
with  the  President.  His  government  is  assailed,  and  its  life  imper- 
illed by  armed  and  unarmed  traitors.  The  Constitution  empowers 
him  to  do  everything  that  is  necessary  to  suppress  these  traitors,  all  of 
them,  to  the  end  that  the  life  of  the  government  may  be  saved — just 
as  the  law  empowers  an  individual  to  do  everything  necessary  to  sup- 
press an  assassin  to  save  his  own  life.  But  beyond  this  necessity,  the 
President  has  not  an  iota  of  power  more  than  any  other  man.  While 
he  may  lawfully  shoot  down  armed  and  resisting  rebels,  because  they 
cannot  be  otherwise  suppressed,  to  take  the  lives  of  unarmed  rebels  in 
the  North,  or  of  prisoners  taken  in  arms,  would  be  murder,  because 
their  further  aid  to  the  rebellion  can  be  suppressed  by  imprisonment. 
To  take  their  lives  is,  therefore,  not  necessary,  and  not  constitutional. 
And  while  he  may  lawfully  suppress  disloyal  practices  in  the  North, 
by  imprisoning  their  authors,  because  such  is  the  mildest  efficient 
means  to  that  end,  and  therefore  necessary  to  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  the  imprisonment  of  any  other  persons  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional and  false,  and  the  President  and  every  other  person  engaged 
in  it  would  be  personally  liable  in  law  for  the  same.  Such  is  the 
constitutional  theory  upon  which  we  are  authorized  to  make  war  against 
rebellion. 

The  President  and  his  subordinates  are,  therefore,  under  a  delicate 
and  terrible  responsibility.  While  the  Constitution  requires  him  to 
do  anything  and  everything  necessary  to  suppress  all  men  who,  in  any 
manner,  or  in  any  degree  aid  the  rebellion,  the  courts  will  hold  them 
accountable  for  any  acts  beyond  this ;  and  Congress  cannot  relieve  them 
from  this  responsibility.  To  do  so  would  be  to  authorize  the  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  an 
act  would  be  null  and  void.  Inasmuch  as  the  President  has  constitu- 
tional power  to  do  all  that  is  necessaiy  to  suppress  rebellion,  he  needs 
no  protection  from  Congress  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  power  anywhere  in  the  government  to  go  beyond  this,  I 
think  it  is  self-evident  that  Congress  cannot  grant  any  power  in  the 
premises  ;  and  if  it  cannot  do  this,  it  cannot  relieve  the  President  or 
anybody  else  from  the  legal  consequences  of  a  usurpation. 


Now,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  Constitution 
empowers  the  President  to  imprison  persons  by  military  power,  to 
suppress  disloyal  and  dangerous  practices,  I  think  it  clearly  follow?, 
as  a  concomitant  to  this  power,  that  he  may  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  because  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  kind  of  imprisonment.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
those  Maryland  prisoners  to  whom  I  have  alluded  ;  they  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  by  military  authority,  under  the  clearest  necessity  to 
the  public  safety.  Suppose  they  had  been  brought  immediately  before 
a  judge  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  judge  would  have  inquired 
simply  into  the  legality  of  the  imprisonment.  If  legal,  they  would 
have  been  remanded  to  prison  ;  if  not  legal,  they  would  have  been 
discharged.  The  civil  courts  are,  as  I  have  said,  independent  of  the 
President.  They  have  no  jurisdiction  of  military  affairs,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  President's  work  of  suppressing  rebellion.  Their  prov- 
ince is  to  administer  the  laws  as  they  find  them  on  the  statute-books, 
and  nothing  else  ;  so  that  with  those  men  before  Judge  Taney,  or  any 
other  judge,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  without  any  charge  of  crime 
regularly  entered  against  them  according  to  the  civil  code,  they  would 
necessarily  have  been  discharged,  to  pursue  their  work  of  treason,  and 
the  President's  power  in  the  premises  would  have  been  nugatory. 
This  independence  of  the  judiciary,  this  antagonism,  if  you  please, 
between  the  civil  and  the  military  authorities,  is  what  creates  the 
necessity  for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  at 
all.  This  is  why  the  suspension  was  not  entirely  prohibited  in 
the  Constitution.  Its  sole  object  is  to  prevent  the  courts  from  par- 
alyzing the  military  arm  of  the  government  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger. If  the  courts  were  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  military  neces- 
sities, and  were  competent  to  appreciate  them,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  a  constitutional  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
at  all.  If  Judge  Hall,  at  New  Orleans,  could  have  administered  the 
law  of  military  necessity,  as  General  Jackson  found  it  pressing  upon 
him,  the  general  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

All  this  shows  the  suspension  of  the  writ  to  be  purely  a  military 
prerogative.  It  is  constitutionally  permitted,  only  as  a  military  neces- 
sity— i.  e.,  "  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  when  the  public  safety 
may  require  it ;"  and  none  but  the  military  authorities  can  know 
when  the  public  safety  does  require  it. 

The  constitutional  provision  that  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha~ 
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beas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  wlien,  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  mav  require  it,"  is  not  a  grant  of  the 
power  to  suspend  it,  as  superficial  statesmen  seem  to  suppose  ;  but 
merely  a  limitation  of  the  power,  which  it  implies,  is  granted  to  some- 
body, in  some  other  part  of  the  Constitution.  And  the  fact  that  this 
limitation  is  found  in  the  article  devoted  chiefly  to  the  legislative  de- 
partment, does  not  imply  that  the  power  is  in  Congress  ;  for  the  sec- 
tion in  which  it  stands  contains  limitations  and  prohibitions  clearly 
applying  to  others  as  well  as  to  Congress.  The  power  in  question 
grows  out  of  the  constitutional  facts  that  this  is  a  government ;  that 
it  has  a  right  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  that  the  power  is  a  necessary 
incident  to  the  unlimited  power  to  suppress  rebellion,  which  is 
committed  to  the  hands  of  the  President,  as  I  have  tried  to  eluci- 
date. 

It  may  be  added,  furthermore,  in  respect  to  this  whole  matter,  that 
independently  of  the  specific  constitutional  charge  that  is  upon  the 
President  to  suppress  rebellion,  as  I  have  tried  to  set  it  forth,  his 
constitutional  appointment  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  without  prescribing  the  powers  of  that  office,  invests  him 
with  all  the  usual  powers  of  a  commander-in-chief,  as  recognized  by 
the  usages  of  civilized  nations.  By  this  criterion,  he  is  the  supreme 
ruler  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  conduct  of  a  war.  His  primary 
business  is  to  subdue  the  enemy,  and  his  discretion  in  the  use  of  the 
means  placed  in  his  hands  to  that  end,  is  limited  only  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  Constitution  as  hereinbefore  set  forth.  His  com- 
mands in  this  behalf,  limited  as  aforesaid,  are  the  law  of  the  land  for 
the  time,  and  supercede  whatever  civil  laws  may  be  in  conflict  with 
them  ;  for  war — civil  war  especially — is  an  appeal  above  the  civil  laws, 
and  not  the  execution  of  them.  This  being  so,  it  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  that  anything  whatever,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  that 
tends  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  national  army  in  suppressing  this 
rebellion,  by  strengthening  or  encouraging  the  enemy,  or  otherwise, 
directly  or  indirectly,  may  be  lawfully  suppressed  by  military  au- 
thority. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  clamor  about  despotism,  and  the  danger  of 
the  subversion  of  the  Constitution  and  the  people's  liberties.  War 
partakes  very  much  of  the  character  of  despotism,  the  best  way  we" 
can  fix  it  ;  necessarily  so,  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  recognized  to  be 
so  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  so  accepted  by  our  Constitution  ;  so 
that  it  is  no  subversion  of  the  Constitution  for  a  war  to  be  carried  on 
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in  the  way  that  wars  are  always  carried  on,  in  the  way  that  wars 
must  be  carried  on,  if  they  are  wars  at  all ;  i.  e.,  by  power  more  or 
less  despotic.  And,  with  the  constitutional  limitations  and  responsi- 
bilities, as  hereinbefore  stated,  I  think  there  is  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger that  these  war  powers  will  be  permanently  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  government.  They  are  in  the  President's  hands 
for  use  upon  disloyal  persons,  and  nobody  else  ;  they  exist  during  the 
war,  and  at  no  other  time  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
rebellion,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Can  any  man  with  professions 
of  loyalty  to  his  government  on  his  lips,  object  to  this?  Any  objec- 
tions to  it  are  objections  to  suppressing  the  rebellion  at  all. 

Say  ye  that  these  are  dangerous  powers  to  concede  to  a  President, 
with  a  million  or  so  of  soldiers  at  his  back  ?  No,  the  use  of  these 
powers  can,  in  any  event,  be  dangerous  only  to  the  rebellion  and  the 
rebels,  for  they  reach  not  an  inch  beyond  them.  If,  however,  yoit 
will  have  it  that  our  liberties  are  just  now  endangered  in  this  behalf, 
the  danger  results  not  from  the  existence  or  the  exercise  of  these  pow- 
ers to  suppress  the  rebellion,  but  from  the  constitutional  fact  that  the 
President  has  command  of  the  army  of  the  nation,  and  the  possibility 
that  he  may  overrear.h  these  powers,  and  thus  rob  us  of  our  liber- 
lies.  To  a  tyrant  chieftain,  however,  with  an  invincible  army 
to  do  his  bidding,  it  matters  not  where  you  draw  the  line  of  his  law- 
ful powers.  Draw  it  where  you  will,  it  will  not  retard  his  advance 
to  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  But,  after  all,  if  you  must  insist  that 
our  present  proverbially  honest  and  patriotic  Chief  Magistrate  is  bent 
on  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  bis  country,  we  have  a  certain 
security  in  the  array  that  he  commands  ;  an  army  not  of  mercenaries 
fighting  for  a  master  and  for  their  bread,  but  an  army  made  up  of 
our  own  citizens,  a  part  of  the  great  constituency  of  the  Republic, 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land,  our  sons,  our  brothers,  and 
our  neighbors,  representing  the  sovereignty  of  (he  nation  in  the  field  ^ 
fighting,  not  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  for  any  other  man,  fighting,  not 
to  destroy  their  own  government  and  their  own  liberties,  but  fighting 
only  to  crush  out  this  rebellion,  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
for  their  own  liberties,  as  well  as  ours.  In  an  army  such  as  this  we 
have  all  the  safety  that  a  rebellion,  such  as  this,  admits  of. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  Constitution  is  sufiicient  for  any  emer- 
gency of  national  danger.  It  invests"  the  government  with  ample 
power  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  itself,  without  impairing  the  rights^ 
or  endangering  the  liberiies  of  the  people.     Let  all  the  people  of  the 
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loyal  states  sustain  and  defend  it,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  caa 
possibly  be  sustained  and  defended  in  such  a  time  as  this;  t.  «.,  by 
aiding  and  encouraging,  sustaining  and  supporting,  the  lawful  agents 
of  the  government,  in  striking  down  its  confessed  enemies.  Then  we 
shall  have  no  arbitrary  arrests  in  loyal  states  ;  then  this  rebellion  will 
speedily  totter  to  its  fall ;  then  this  Union  will  be  established  as  upon 
the  rock  of  ages ;  then  we  may  defy  the  machinations  of  all  the  des- 
potic powers  of  the  Old  World  to  impede  our  progress,  or  to  cripple 
our  power  ;  then  our  tree  of  liberty  will  take  a  deeper  root,  and  send 
its  branches  upward  and  outward  until  they  encircle  the  whole  earth. 

Hyde  Park,  Pa.,  June,  1863. 
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THE   OPE]^    TEAITOE  OF  THE    SOUTH   FACE   TO 

FACE  WITH   HIS   SKULKmO  ABETTOR 

AT   THE  ISrOETH. 


By  force  of  sheer  reiteration,  thousands  of  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  people  at  the  l^orth,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  have  been 
persuaded  into  the  belief  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  loyal  people  who  sustain  it,  were  in  some  way 
responsible  for  the  war  which  now,  for  nearly  three  years,  has 
devastated  the  country ;  or,  at  least,  that  they  might  at  any 
time  honorably  end  it,  and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  if  they 
chose. 

Presuming  upon  their  ability  to  bewilder  and  mislead  the 
popular  mind,  the  secret  abettors  of  the  rebellion,  under  the 
name  of  Peace  Democrats,  have  undertaken  to  organize  a  politi- 
cal party  upon  these  wholly  unfounded  assumptions,  and  so,  hj 
dividing  the  people  of  the  IlTorth,  give  the  most  efficient  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  slave  barons,  in  their  war  to  overthrow  free 
institutions  on  this  continent. 
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Said  Horatio  Beyinow\  at  tlie  Academy  of  Music,  in  the  city 
of  N'ew  York,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1863  :  "  IYe  stood  before 
this  community  a  few  years  ago,  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  of 
sectional  strife.  Again,  at  a  later  day,  when  the  clouds  of  Avar 
overhnng  our  country,  we  implored  those  in  authority  to  coin- 
promise  that  difficulty.  You  have  the  results  of  these  unheeded 
warnings  and  unheeded  prayers ;  they  have  stained  our  soil 
with  blood ;  they  have  carried  mourning  into  thousands  of 
homes,  and  to-day  they  have  brought  our  country  to  the  very 
verge  of  destruction." 

Said  Mr.  Piigh^  in  a  speech  to  60,000  voters,  who  nominated 
Horatio  Seymour's  friend  Yallandigham,  and  resolved  to  elect 
him  Governor  of  Ohio — as  witness  "  The  Society  for  the  Diffiidon 
of  Political  Knoidedge^'' — "  I  know  tJiat  slaves  and  suppliants 
pretending  once  to  have  been  with  us,  give  themselves  the  task 
of  asserting  that  the  South  would  not  accept  any  reasonahle 
tei^ms  of  co')np7'077iise.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  with  me, 
for  I  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  familiar  with  the  transac- 
tions of  which  I  speak.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  supporters  v/ere 
entreated,  earnestly  entreated,  as  well  as  w^arned,  not  to  launch 
THIS  COUNTRY  INTO  THE  voKTEx  OF  CIVIL  WAK '  but  they  scomcd 
entreaty  and  laughed  at  advice." 

And  President  Horse  of  that  same  *"'  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Political  Knowledge^'^  under  date  of  March  2d,  1863,  said: 
*'  To  the  action  of  Mr.  Field  and  his  radical  associates  in  the 
Peace  Congress,  can  be  traced  the  present  awful  condition  of 
the  country." 

To  all  this  and  much  more  of  the  same  tenor,  daily  poured 
forth  from  the  Copperhead  press,  what  says  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
the  present  Yice-Presideiit  of  the  so-called  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, and  without  doubt  the  ablest  thinker  of  all  those  engaged 
in  the  great  treason? 

In  .the  Georgia  State  Convention,  held  in  January,  1861,  to 
determine  the  question  of  secession  for  that  State,  Mr.  Stephens 
save  utterance  to  the  folio wino*  memorable  words : 

"This  step  (of  secession)  once  taken,  can  never  be  recalled; 
and  all  the  baleful  and  withering  consequences  that  must  follow, 
will  rest  on  the  convention  for  all  coming  time.     When  we  and 


our  posterity  shall  see  our  lovely  South  desolated  by  tlie  demon 
of  war,  WHICH  tpiis  act  of  youes  avill  inevitably  invite  and 
CALL  FORTH  ;  wlicii  OUT  grceii  fields  of  waving  harvest  shall  be 
trodden  down  by  the  murderous  soldiery  and  fiery  car  of  war 
sweeping  over  our  land  ;  our  temples  of  justice  laid  in  ashes  ; 
all  the  horrors  and  desolations  of  w^ar  upon  us  ;  wiio  but  this 
Convention  will  be  held  responsible  fok  it  ?  and  who  but 
him  who  shall  have  given  his  vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed 
measure,  as  I  honestly  think  and  believe,  shall  be  held  to 
stkict  account  for  this  suicidal  act  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, AND  probably  CURSED  AND  EXECRATED  BY  POSTERITY  FOR  ALL 

coming  TIME,  for  the  wide  and  desolating  ruin  that  will  inevi- 
tably follow  this  act  you  now  propose  to  perpetrate  ?     Pause,  I 
entreat  you,  and  consider  for  a  moment  what  reasons  you  can 
give  that  will  even  satisfy  yourselves  in  calmer  moments — w^hat 
reasons  you  can  give  to  your  fellow-sufierers  in  the  calamity  that 
it  will  bring  upon  us.     W  hat  reasons  ca.n  you  gfve  to  the  na- 
tions OF  THE  EARTH  TO  JUSTIFY  IT  ?     They  W'iU  be  the  calm  and 
deliberate  judges  in  the  case  ;  and  what  cause  or  one  overt  act  can 
you  name  or  point,  on  which  to  rest  the   plea  of  justification  ? 
w  HAT  RIGHT  HAS  THE  E^oRTH  ASSAILED  ?     What  interest  of  the 
South  has  been  invaded  ?     What  justice  has  been  denied  ?  and 
what  claim  founded  in  justice  and  right  has  been  withheld  ? 
Can  either  of  you  to-day  name  one  governmental  act  of  wrong, 
deliberately  and  purposely  done  by  the  government  of  Washing- 
ton, of  which  the  South  has  a  right  to  complain  ?     I  challenge 
the  answer.     While,  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  show  the  facts 
(and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  the  advocate  of  the 
Korth  ;  but  I  am  here  the  friend,  the  firm  friend  and  lover  of 
the  South  and  her  institutioiiSj  and  for  this  reason  I  speak  thus 
plainly  and  faithfully  for  yours,  mine,  and  every  other  man's 
interest,  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness),  of  which  I  wish  you 
to  judge,  and  I  will  only  state  facts  which  are  clear  and  unde- 
niable, and  w^hich  now  stand  as  records  authentic  in  the  history 
of  our  country.     When  v^e  of  the   South  demanded  the  slave 
trade,  or  the  importation  of  Africans  for  the  cultivation  of  our 
lands,  did  they  not  yield  the  right  for  twenty  years  ?     When  we 
asked  a  three-fifths  representation  in  Congress  for  our  slaves,  was 
it  not  granted  ?     When  we  asked  and  demanded  the  return  of 
any  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the  recovery  of  those  persons  owing 
labor  or  allegiance,  was  it  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution, 
and  again  ratified  and  strengthened  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of 
1850  ?     But  do  you  reply  that  in  many  instances  they  have  vio- 
lated this  compact,  and  have  not  been  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments ?     As  individual  and  local  communities,  they  may  Jiave 
done  so  ;  but  not  by  the  sanction  of  government ;  fcr  that  has 
always  been  true  to   Southern    interests.     Again,  gentlemen, 
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loolv  at  atiotlier  fact,  wlien  we  Lave  asked  that  more  territory 
slionld  be  added,  tliat  we  might  spread  the  institution  of  slavery, 
have  they  not  yielded  to  onr  demands  in  giving  ns  Louisiana, 
Florida  and  Texas,  out  of  Vvdnch  four  States  have  been  carved, 
and  ample  territory  for  four  more  to  be  added  in  due  time,  if 
you,  by  this  unwise  and  impolitic  act,  do  not  destroy  this  hope, 
and,  perhaps,  by  it  lose  all,  and  have  your  last  slave  wrenched 
from  you  by  stern  military  rule,  as  South  America  and  Mexico 
were  ;  or  by  the  vindictive  decree  of  a  universal  emancipation, 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow.     But,  again,  gen- 
tlemen, what  have  we  to  gain  by  this  proposed  change  of  our 
relation  to  the  general  government  ?     We  have  always  had  the 
control  of  it,  and  can  yet,  if  we  remain  in  it  and  are  as  united 
as  we  have  been.     "VYe  have  had  a  majority  of  the  presidents 
chosen  from  the  South  ;  as  well  as  the  control  and  managejnent 
of  most  of  those  chosen  from  the  North.     We  have  had  sixty 
years  of  Southern  presidents  to  their  twenty -four,  thus  controll- 
ing the  executive  department.     So  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  have  had  eighteen  from  the  South,  and  but  eleven 
from  the  l^Torth  ;  although  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  judicial  busi- 
ness has  arisen  in  the  Free  States,  yet  a  majority  of  the  Court 
has  always  been  from  the  South.     This  we  have  required,  so  as 
to  guard  against  any  interpretation  of  tlic  Constitution  unfavor- 
able to  us.     In  like  manner  V7e  have  been  equally  watchful  to 
guard  our  interests  in  the  legislative  branch   of  government. 
In  choosing  the  presiding  presidents  (p^ro  tern.)  of  the  Senate, 
we  have  had  twenty-four  to  their  eleven.     Speakers  of  the 
house,  we  have  had  twenty-three,  and  they  twelve.     While  the 
majority  of  the  representatives,  from  their  greater  population, 
have  always  been  irom  the  ISTorth,  yet  we  have  so  generally  se- 
cured the  Speaker,  because  he,  to  a  greater  extent,  shapes  and 
controls  the  legislation  of  the  country.     'Not  have  we  had  less 
control  in  every  other  department  of  the  general  government. 
Attorney-Generals  we  have  had  fourteen,  while  the  ITorth  have 
had  but  live.     Foreign  ministers  we  have  had  eighty-six  and 
they  but  fifty-four.     While  three-fourths  of  the  business  wliich 
demands  dij^lomatic  agents   abroad,  is  clearly  from   the   Free 
States,  from  their  greater  commercial  interests,  yet  we  have  had 
the  princij^al  embassies,  so  as  to  secure  the  world  markets  for 
our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  on  the  best  possible  terms.     We 
have  had  a  vast  majority  of  the  higher  ofiices  of  both  army  and 
navy,  while  a  larger  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
drawn  from  the  J^orth.      Equally  so  of  clerks,   auditors,   and 
comptrollers  filling  the  executive  department,  the  records  show 
for  the  last  fifty  years  that  of  three  thousand  thus  employed,  wo 
have  had  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  same,  while  we  have  btk 
one-thu'd  of  the  white  population  of  the  Eepublic.    Again,  loou 
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at  another  item,  and  one,  be  assured,  in  v/Licli  we  have  a  great 
and  vital  interest ;  it  is  that  of  revenue,  or  means  of  supj^orting 
government.  From  official  documents  v^e  learn  that  a  fraction 
over  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  collected  for  tlie  support  of 
government  has  uniformly  been  raised  from  the  JSTorth.  Pause 
now  -while  you  can,  gentlemen,  and  contemplate  carefully  and 

*  candidly  these  important  items.  Leaving  out  of  view,  for  tlie 
present,  the  countless  millions  of  dollars  you  must  expend  in 
a  war  with  the  ITorth  ;  with  tens  of  thousands  of  your  sons  and 
brothers  slain  in  battle,  and  offered  up  as  sacrilices  upon  the 
altar  of  your  ambition — and  for  what  ?  we  ask  again.  Is  it  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  American  government,  established  by  our 
common  ancestry,  cemented  and  built  up  by  their  sweat  and 
blood,  and  founded  on  the  broad  principles  of  right,  justice,  and 
humanity?  And,  as  such,  I  must  declare  here,  as  I  have  often 
done  before,  and  whicli  has  been  repeated  by  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  statesmen  and  patriots  i:\  this  and  other  lands,  that  it 
is  the  best  and  freest  government — the  m.ost  equal  in  its  rights, 
the  most  just  in  its  decisions,  the  most  lenient  in  its  measures, 
and  the  most  aspiring  in  its  principles  to  elevate  the  race  of  men, 
that  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shone  upon.  Nov/,  for  you  to  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  such  a  government  as  this,  under  which  w^e 
have  lived  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century — in  wliich 

'  we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  standing  as  a  nation,  our  do- 
mestic safety  while  the  elements  of  peril  are  around  us,  with 
peace  and  tranquillity  accompanied  with  unbounded  prosperity 
and  rights  unassailed — is  the  heiglit  of  madness,  foil?/,  and 
%oichednesSy  to  which  I  can  neither  lend  mj  sanction  nor  my 
vote." 

The  war,  then,  according  to  the  words  of  the  frank  and  open 
traitor,  was  "  inevitably  called  forth  by  the  act  of  secession,'* 
and  that  they  who  perpetrated  that  act  will  be  held  responsible  for 

it "  WILL  BE  HELD  TO  A   GTKICT   ACCOUNT  FOR  THAT    SUICIDAL   ACT 

BY    THE    PRESENT    GENERATION,  AND    PROBABLY    CURSED    AND  EXE- 
CRATED BY  POSTERITY  FOR  ALL  COMING  TIME." 

The  eminently  sleek  and  specious  Mr.  Seymour,  then,  when  he 
stood  before  "this  community"  on  that  4th  day  of  July,  186^^, 
and  declared  "  that  it  was  the  results  of  his  unheeded  warnino-s 
that  had  stained  our  soil  with  blood,  and  to-day  had  brought  our 
country  to  the  very  verge  of  destruction,"  must  have  been  either 
ignorant  of  the  purport  of  the  act  to  which  Mr.  Stephens  refers, 
or,  if  he  knew  it,  like  a  false  and  traitorous  demagogue,  he  con« 


cealed  tlie  trutli  from  Ms  audience,  for  tlie  sinister  purpose  of 
arousing  tlieir  prejudices  and  evil  passions  against  tlie  national 
government,  in  its  struggle  to  preserve  the  national  life.  ■ 

At  all  events,  as  to  the  war,  and  who  should  be  held  account- 
able for  it,  the  woed  of  the  open  traitor  stands  point  blank 
against  that  of  the  other. 

It  is  true,  that  notwithstanding  his  clear  sense  of  the  enor- 
mous crime  about  to  be  committed,  and  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences which  were  sure  to  follow,  Mr.  Stephens  had  previously 
pledged  himself  to  go  with  his  state,  and  he  went.  He  had 
said  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  'Nov.  14th,  1860,  in  urging  them 
in  opposition  to  Toombs,  Cobb  and  others,  not  to  precipitate  the 
state  into  secession  by  legislative  action,  but  to  call  a  convention 
of  the  people :  ''  Should  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of  the 
Union,  though  my  views  might  not  agree  with  them,  whatever 
tlie  result  may  be,  I  shall  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Their 
cause  is  my  cause,  their  destiny  my  destiny.^'  But  at  the  same 
time  and  to  that  same  Legislature  he  said:  ''I  look  upon  this 
country,  v/ith  our  institutions,  as  the  Eden  of  the  world,  the 
Paradise  of  the  universe.  It  may  be  that  out  of  it,  we  may  be-, 
come  greater  and  more  prosperous  [that  was  the  argument  of 
Toombs  and  his  coadjutors] ;  but  I  am  candid  and  sincere  in 
telling  you  that  I  fear,  if  w^e  rashly  and  without  sufficient  cause, 
shall  take  that  step  [secession],  that,  instead  of  becoming  greater 
or  more  peaceful,  prosperous  and  happy — instead  of  becoming 
gods,  we  will  become  demons." 

It  is  something  for  a  man,  if  his  patriotism  is  not  great  enough 
to  embrace  his  whole  country,  to  love  even  his  own  state,  and  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  to  its  judgments,  however  blind  and 
erroneous.  At  least,  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  sinister 
and  skulking  demagogues  here  at  the  E'orth,  who,  for  the  paltry 
ends  of  personal  advancement,  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  • 
peace,  do  not  hesitate  to  put  at  risk  the  ruin  of  both  country  and 
state. 

Certainly,  if  one  were  to  judge  from  the  recent  public  efforts 
of  Mr.  Seymour  to  sophisticate  and  pervert  the  popular  judg- 
ment of  the  country,  the  slightest  conception  of  the  great  cause 
of  the  war  would  never  be  reached ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
inevitable  conclusion  would  be,  that  it  arose  here  at  the  I^orth, 


in  some  atrocious  attempt,  not  of  the  rebels,  "but  of  the  ITational 
Government  and  of  tlie  Loyal  People  who  sustain  it,  to  over- 
throw the  ISTational  Constitution,  and  subvert  the  personal  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  citizen. 

War  has  been  vv^ell  called  "  the  scourge  of  God."  To  sup- 
pose he  ever  permits  its  use  in  his  government  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept to  purge  some  otherwise  fatal  human  guilt,  would  be,  not 
only  to  ignore  all  the  lessons  of  history,  but  to  derogate  from 
the  paternal  character  of  God  himself.  And  yet,  if  the  chiefs 
of  the  Copperhead  Coil  are  to  be  believed,  our  present  war 
sprung  out  of  the  opinions  of  a  class  of  men  here  at  the  JSTorth, 
who  hold  to  the  apparently  innocent  belief,  that  when  you  have 
discovered  a  poisonous  weed  growing  in  your  garden,  a  good  way 
to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots — to  eradicate  it — 
and  thence  their  terrible  name  of  Kadicals. 

'Not  only  is  the  war  to  be  ascribed  to  the  opinions  of  these 
radicals,  but  it  is  their  oj^inions  also  which  prevent  the  rebels 
from  laying  down  their  arms,  ''  when,"  as  was  announced  in 
that  last  Cooper  Institute  dribble,  ^^  we  have  put  them  in  that 
frame  of  mind,  that  they  will  be  content  to  remain  under  our 
government."  To  hold  to  the  opinion  that,  so  long  as  the  cause 
of  a  thing  exists,  you  never  can  be  sure  of  the  non-existence  of 
the  thing  itself,  however  adroitly  you  may  settle  the  terms  of  its 
cessation  ;  to  hold  that  so  long  as  the  living  root  of  Slavery  re- 
mains in  the  I^ational  soil,  and  men  drink  of  its  poisonous  juices, 
they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  become  traitors,  because  in  its 
own  nature,  Slavery  is  treason  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  our 
Free  Institutions.  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  Eadicals' 
offence  !  Can  there  be  any  doubt  in  any  Copperhead  brain,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  some  great  expiation  for  such  a  crime  ? 
Treason  and  rebellion  count  for  mere  piccadillos  in  the  presence 
of  such  guilt ! 

It  is  true  there  is  quite  another  view  of  the  matter,  but  that 
arises  within  the  lines  of  the  open  rebellion. 

The  rebel  Brigadier-Gen.  E.  W.  Gantt,  of  Arkansas,  late  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  has  just  issued  an  address 
to  the  people  of  that  rebel  State,  in  which  he  declares  Slavery 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  proceeds  to  set  forth  his  way  to 
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peace,  wlilcli  is  by  no  means  a  Copperhead  one,  as  follows : 

"Its  existence  (slavery)  had  become  incoi-npatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  Government.  For,  while  it  Jiad  stood  as  a  wall, 
damming  np  tlic  current  and  holding  back  the  people  and  labor- 
ers of  the  IS^orth,  it  had,  by  tlms  precluding  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sections,  produced  a  marked  change  in  their  manners, 
customs  and  sentiments.  And  the  two  sections  were  growing 
more  divergent  every  day.  This  w^all  or  the  Government,  one 
must  give  way.  The  shock  came  which  was  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. I  thou2:ht  that  the  Government  was  divided,  and  ne^To 
Slavery  established  forever.  I  erred.  The  Government  vxcs 
stronger  than  Slavery.  Reunion  is  certain,  hut  no  more  certain 
than  the  dovmfall  of  Slavery.  As  I  have  said,  the  mission  of 
the  latter  is  accomplished.  And,  as  his  happiness  must  always 
be  subordinated  to  that  of  the  white  man,  he  must,  ere  long, 
depart  on  the  foot-prints  of  the  red  man,  whose  mission  being 
accomplished,  is  fast  fading  from  our  midst. 

''  Let  us,  fellow-citizens,  endeavor  to  be  calm.  Let  us  look 
these  new  ideas  and  our  novel  position  squarely  in  the  face.  We 
'fought  for  negro  Slavery.  We  lost.  We  may  have  to  do  with- 
out it.  The  inconvenience  will  be  great  for  a  while — the  loss 
lieavy.  This,  however,  is  already  well  nigh  accomplished.  Yet 
behind  this  dark  cloud  is  a  silver  lining — if  not  for  us,  at  least 
for  our  children.  In  the  place  of  these  bondsmen  will  come  an 
influx  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  w^orld,  bringing  with  them 
their  wealth,  arts  and  improvements,  and  lending  their  talents 
and  sinew^s  to  increase  our  aggregate  wealth.  Thrift  and  trade, 
and  a  common  destinv,  will  bind  us  too'ether. 

"  Let  us  live  in  hope,  my  grief-stricken  brothers,  that  the  day 
is  not  f:ir  distant  when  Arkansas  will  rise  from  the  ashes  of  her 
desolation,  to  start  on  a  path  of  higher  destiny,  than,  with  negro 
Slavery  she  ever  could  have  reached ;  wdiile  the  reunited 
Country,  freed  from  this  cankering  sore,  will  be  more  vigorous 
and  pov/erful,  and  more  thrifty,  opulent  and  happy,  than  tliough 
the  scourge  of  war  had  never  desolated  her  fields,  or  made  sor- 
rowful her  hearthstones. 

"  The  sooner  we  lay  down  our  arms,  and  quit  this  hopeless 
struggle,  the  sooner  our  days  of  prosperity  will  return. 

^'  I  have  witnessed  the  desolation  of  the  Southern  States  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  hopeless  struggle  widens  it.  Each 
day  makes  new  graves,  new  orphans,  and  new  mourners  !  Each 
hour  flings  into  this  dreadful  whirlpool  more  of  wrecked  hopes, 
broken  fortunes,  and  anguished  hearts.  The  rich  have  mostly 
fallen.  The  poor  have  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  sorrow,  while 
surely,  and  not  slowly,  tlie  tide  of  ruin,  in  its  resistless  surge, 
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sweeps  toward  the  middle  classes.  A  few  more  campaigns,  and 
tliey  will  form  a  part  of  tlie  general  wTeck.  Each  grave  and 
each  tear,  each  wasted  fortune  and  broken  heart,  puts  us  that 
much  further  off  from  the  object  of  the  struggle,  and  that  much 
furtlier  off  from  peace  and  happiness. 

"  Viewing  it  thus,  the  terrible  question  was  presented  to  me 
as  to  whether  I  should  continue  my  lot  in  an  enterprise  so  fruit- 
less and  so  full  of  woe,  and  help  hold  the  masses  of  the  people 
on  to  this  terrible  despotism  of  Davis,  where  only  ruin  awaits 
them ;  or  w^hether  I  should  be  a  quiet  observer  of  it  all,  or, 
lastly,  whether  I  should  assist  in  saving  the  remnant  of  you  from 
the  wreck. 

"  I  have  chosen  the  latter." 

But  then  there  are  still  other  views  as  to  Peace  within  the 
rebel  lines. 

To  the  insidious  "  implorings"  of  Horatio  "  to  those  in  au- 
thority to  coMPKOMisE  that  difficulty,"  what  answer  comes  from 
the  open  traitors  at  the  rebel  capital  ? 

The  Kichmond  Eiiquirer  oii\iQ  16th  ultimo,  the  acknowledged 
organ  of  the  maddened  rebel,  contains  the  following  manifesto 
on  the  subject  of 

«  PEACE. " 

"  Save  on  our  own  terms,  we  can  accept  no  peace  whatever, 
and  must  light  till  doomsday,  rather  than  yield  an  iota  to  them, 
and  our  terms  are  : 

"  Recognition  by  the  enemy  of  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

"  Withdrawal  of  the  Yankee  forces  from  every  foot  of  Con- 
federate ground,  including  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

"  Withdrawal  of  the  Yankee  soldiers  from  Maryland,  until 
that  State  shall  decide,  by  a  free  vote,  whether  slie  shall  remain 
in  the  old  Union,  or  ask  admission  into  the  Confederacy. 

"  Consent  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  give  up 
to  the  Confederacy  its  proportion  of  the  navy  as  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  secession,  or  to  pay  for  the  same.  * 

"  Yielding  up  of  all  pretension,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  that  portion  of  the  old  Territories  which  lies 
west  of  the  Confederate  States. 

*^  An  equitable  settlement  on  the  basis  of  our  absolute  inde- 
pendence and  equal  rights  of  all  accounts  of  the  public  debt 
and  public  lands,  and  the  advantages  accruing  from  foreign 
treaties. 
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"  These  provisions,  we  apprehend,  comprise  the  minimum  of 
•what  we  must  require  before  we  lay  down  onr  arms.  That  is 
to  say,  the  l^orth  must  yield  all, — we  nothing.  The  whole  pre- 
tention of  that  country  to  present,  by  force,  the  separation  of 
the  States  must  be  abandoned,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  an 
avowal  that  our  enemies  were  wrong  from  the  first ;  and,  of 
course,  as  they  waged  a  causeless  and  wicked  war  upon  us,  they 
ought,  in  strict  justice,  to  be  required,  according  to  usage  in  such 
cases,  to  reimburse  to  us  the  whole  of  our  expenses  and  losses  in 
the  course  of  that  war.  Whether  this  last  proviso  is  to  be  in- 
sisted upon  or  not,  certain  we  are  that  we  cannot  have  any  peace 
at  all,  until  we  shall  be  in  a  position,  not  only  to  demand  an 
exact,  but  also  to  enforce  and  collect  treasure  for  our  own  reim- 
bursement out  of  the  wealthy  cities  in  the  enemy's  country.  In 
other  words,  unless  we  can  destroy  or  scatter  their  armies,  and 
break  up  their  Government,  we  can  have  no  peace ;  and  if  we 
can  do  that,  then  we  ought  not  only  to  extort  from  them  our 
own  full  terms  and  ample  acknowledgment  of  their  wrong,  but 
also  a  handsome  indemnity  for  the  trouble  and  expense  caused 
to  us  bv  their  crime, 

"  JSTow,  we  are  not  yet  in  position  to  dictate  those  terms  to 
our  enemies,  with  Eosenckans'  army  still  in  the  heart  of  our 
country,  and  Meade  still  on  Yirginia  soil,  but  though  it  is  too 
Boon  to  propose  such  conditions  to  them,  yet  it  is  important  that 
we  should  keep  them  plainly  before  our  own  eyes  as  the  only 
admissible  basis  of  any  conceivable  peace.  This  well  fixed  in 
the  Confederate  mind,  there  will  be  no  more  fearful  looking  for 
news  from  Europe,  as  if  that  blessed  peace  were  to  come  to  us 
over  the  sea,  and  not  to  be  conquered  on  our  own  ground.  There 
will  be  no  more  gaping  for  hints  of  recognition  and  filling  of 
the  belly  with  tlie  east  wind  ;  no  more  distraction  or  diversion 
from  the  single  momentous  business  of  bracing  up  every  nerve 
and  sinew  of  the  country  for  battle. 

"  It  is  especially  now,  at  the  moment  when  great  and  perhaps 
decisive  battles  are  impending  at  two  or  three  points,  that  we 
think  it  most  essential  to  insist  upon  the  grand  and  entire  mag- 
nificence of  the  stake  and  cause. 

"  Once  more  we  say  it  is  all  or  nothing.  This  Confederacy  or 
the  Yankee  nation,  one  or  other,  goes  down,  down  to  perdition. 
That  is  to  say,  one  or  the  other  must  forfeit  its  national  existence 
and  lie  at  the  mercy  of  its  mortal  enemy. 

"  We  all  know  by  this  time  the  fate  in  store  for  us  if  we  suc- 
cumb.    The  other  party  has  no  smaller  stake. 

"  As  surely  as  we  completely  ruin  their  armies — and  without 
that  is  no  peace  nor  truce  at  all — so  surely  shall  we  make  them 
pay  our  war  debt,  though  we  wring  it  out  of  their  hearts.    And 
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they  know  it  well,  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  malve  peace  ex- 
cept through  their  utter  exhaustion  and  absolute  inability  to 
strike  anotlier  blow. 

"  The  stake  they  have  to  forfeit,  then,  if  they  lose  this  dread- 
ful game,  is  as  vital  as  ours.  So  is  the  stake  to  be  won  if  they 
win  anything.  It  is  no  less  than  the  entire  possession  of  our 
whole  country,  with  us  in  it,  and  everything  that  is  ours,  from 
Ohio  to  the  Rio  Grande,  to  have  and  to  hold,  to  them  and  their 
heirs  forever. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  mean  to  win  is  utter  separa- 
tion from  them  for  all  time.  We  do  not  want  to  govern  their 
country,  but  after  levying  upon  it  what  seemeth  good  to  us  by 
way  of  indemnity,  we  leave  it  to  commence  its  political  life 
again  from  the  beginning,  hoping  that  the  lesson  may  have 
made  them  sadder  and  wiser  Yankees. 

"  We  shut  them  out  forever,  with  all  their  unclean  and  scound- 
relly ways,  intending  to  lead  our  lives  liere  in  our  own  Confed- 
erate way,  within  our  own  well-guarded  bounds,  and  without,  as 
St.  John  says,  are  dogs. 

"  And  let  no  Confederate  feeble  knees  and  tremulous  back- 
bone say  to  us,  this  complete  triumph  is  impossible  ;  say  that  we 
must  be  content  with  some  kind  of  compromise,  and  give  and 
take  ;  on  the  contrarj^  w^e  must  gain  all  or  lose  all,  and  that  the 
Confederates  will  indeed  win  the  giant  game,  we  take  to  be  as 
certain  as  any  future  event  in  this  uncertain  world. 

"  Meade's  army  and  Rosenckans'  once  scattered,  Ltncoln" 
can  get  no  more  armies.  The  draft  turns  out  manifestly  fruit- 
less. Both  the  German  and  Irish  element  are  now  for  peace. 
The  Yankees  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  themselves,  but 
in  the  meantime  their  inevitable  bankruptcy  is  advancing  like 
an  armed  man.  Hungry  ruin  has  them  in  the  wind.  It  cannot 
be  long  before  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  will  have,  indeed,  to 
consider  seriously  proposals  for  peace,  under  auspices  and  cir- 
cumstances very  different  from  the  present.  For  the  present  the 
war  rolls  and  thunders  on,  and  may  God  defend  the  right." 

And  yet,  after  all  this,  with  that  same  bland  and  benignant 
countenance,  with  even  more  than  the  ordinary  sheen  of  the  cop- 
per in  it,  Horatio  agaii  stands  before  "  this  community,"  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  Oct.  31st,  1863,  and  says :  "  There  is  no  fair- 
minded  man  who  will  stand  up  and  say  that  it  is  as  easy  to  sub- 
jugate the  South  as  it  is  to  conciliate  the  South ;"  and  then 
imploringly  asks :  "  Why  is  it  that  this  war  is  so  strangely  pro- 
longed ?  Why  is  it  that,  in  detriment  and  injmy  to  the  rights 
of  the  people,  it  still  rolls  on  ?" 
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If  it  were  in  tlie  nature  of  demagogues  to  be  ashamed,  under 
tlie  fierce  glare  of  this  last  outburst  of  rebel  lunacy  and  rage, 
one  might  suppose  that  the  memory  of  that  Academy  of  Music 
performance,  with  its  after-piece  of  "  my  friends  "  at  the  City 
Hall  Park,  and  their  interlude  of  conflagration  and  murder,  all 
to  stop  the  draft  and  secure  the  constitutional  rights  of  "our 
Southern  brethren,"  would  redden  even  Horatio's  brow.  But  it 
seems  not ;  the  last  Cooper  Institute  exhibition  having  even 
more  of  the  coppery  creature's  natural  sinuosities  in  it  than  any 
of  its  predecessors. 

From  of  old  there  have  been  two  ways  of  attacking  one's 
friend  or  country  in  calamity.  The  one  is  by  an  open  blow, 
like  Peter's  denial,  with  an  oath,  in  the  porch  of  the  High 
Priest's  Palace — the  other  with  an  "  all  hail,  my  master,"  and 
the  blandest  kind  of  kisses,  to  betray  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  To  Peter,  God  granted  the  grace  of  repentance :  that 
is  not  impossible  to  A.  H.  Stephens.  With  the  general  approval 
of  all  mankind,  Horatio !  Peter's  contemporary  went  and 
hanged  himself. 


1^^  Loyal  Leagues^  Cluhs^  or  individuals  may  obtain  any 
of  our  Publications  at  the  cost  ^rice^  by  ajpjplication  to  the 
Executive  Committee^  or  by  calling  at  the  Rdorns  of  the  Society, 

» 

JVb.  863  Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained 
relating  to  the  Society, 


LOYAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 

S  63     BROADWAY. 

JTo.  34. 


THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 


PAPER   BY    ED^VAKD    EVERETT. 


Reprinted^  hy  permission^   from  the   New    YorJc  Ledger, 


In  an  elaborate  article  in  the  London  Qttarterly  Review  for 
January,  1862,*  among  the  facts  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  had  pursued  for  fifty  years  an  offensive  course 
toward  Great  Britain,  showing  herself  "  not  a  loyal  friend,  but 
a  grasping  and  bullying  enemy,"  it  was  mentioned  that  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  on  occasion  of  the  negotiation  between  the  two 
countries,  relative  to  Central  America,  had  "  avowed  his  ad- 
herence to  what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine."     At  the  close 


*  Note. — In  this  article  on  the  Trent  affair,  it  was  maintained,  that  the 
capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  studied  insults 
offered  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
these  alleged  insults  were  briefly  enumerated  and  commented  upon  by  the 
reviewer.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  Torh  Ledger^  commenced  in 
1862  and  continued  during  the  preset  year,  these  so-called  insults  have  been, 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Edward  Everett.  We  understand  that  his  articles 
will  be  published  in  a  collective  form.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  obtained 
permission  to  reprint  the  last  of  them,  which  is  on  "  The  Monroe  Doctrine," 
as  one  of  the  tracts  of  the  "  Loyal  Publication  Society  of  New  York."  It  ap- 
peared originally  in.  the  Ledger  for  the  3d  October  last. 
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of  tlie  article  I  observed,  that,  as  far  as  the  so-called  Monroe 
doctrine  ''  bore  upon  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America,  it  had  the 
concurrence  and  warm  approval  of  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Aifairs,  Mr.  George  Canning." 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  so  soon  after  Mr.  Canning's 
time,  the  Monroe  doctrine  should  so  far  have  lost  favor  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  should  be  characterized  by  a  leading  journalist  as 
a  national  insult,  and  the  act  of  a  grasping  and  bullying  enemy, 
for  an  American  President  to  adhere  to  it.  Even  if  the  English 
government  had  wholly  changed  its  own  views  on  this  subject 
(of  which  I  have  seen  no  proof ),  it  was  surely  no  matter  of 
offense  that  an  American  President  adhered  to  a  declaration  of 
one  of  his  predecessors,  made  not  merely  with  the  approval  of 
the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  at  his  earnest  and  persevering  solicitation. 

But  though  the  British  government,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  given  no  intimation  that  it  has  changed  its  views  on  this 
subject  (unless  such  an  intimation  is  found  in  the  lately  repeated 
remark  of  Lord  Palmerston,  that  perfect  harmony  exists  be- 
tween France  and  England  as  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  two 
powers),  it  is  confidently  stated  that  the  merchants  of  London 
*'  are  well  pleased  with  the  course  pursued  by  Louis  l!^apoleon 
in  Mexico."  The  following  statement  is  found  in  the  City  Ar- 
ticle of  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Times  :  ^'  It  would  be 
vain  to  deny  that  the  feeling  of  the  merchants  of  London  is  that, 
on  the  whole,  so  far  as  the  affair  has  proceeded,  the  Emperor 
!Napoleon  has  done  a  great  service,  both  political  and  commer- 
cial, to  the  world — ^political,  in  confirming  the  previous  action 
of  Spain  in  extinguishing  the  Monroe  doctrine  ;  and  commer- 
cial, in  restoring  the  intercourse  of  nations  with  a  territory  which, 
from  its  geographical  position  and  mineral  wealth,  can  claim  a 
general  and  almost  exceptional  importance." 

It  is  very  likely  that  individual  "  merchants  of  London," 
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concerned  in  running  tlie  blockade,  or  in  speculating  in  the 
Confederate  loan,  maj  be  pleased  with,  any  event  which  may 
make  difhculty  between  France  and  the  United  States,  but  I 
greatly  doubt  that  the  "  merchants  of  London,"  as  a  body,  are 
delighted  to  have  either  the  commerce  or  politics  of  Mexico 
controlled  from  the  Tuileries.  As  for  the  statement  just  quoted, 
it  contains  a  grave  error  of  fact.  Spain  has  never,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  attempted  "  to  extinguish  the  Monroe  doctrine."  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  moment  she  recognized  the  independence 
of  her  revolted  colonies,  she  acquiesced  in  that  doctrine,  which, 
as  far  as  concerned  those  colonies,  was,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  indifferent  to  any  attempt  of  France  and  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  aid  Spain  in  subjugating  them. 

Not  only  has  Spain  made  no  attempt  to  "  extinguish "  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  but,  conjointly  with  England,  she  withdrew 
from  the  expedition  lately  undertaken  in  concert  by  the  three 
powers,  as  soon  as  she  found  that  France  intended  to  conquer 
and  occupy  the  country.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  Spain, 
a  proud  and  sensitive  power  of  the  Latin  stock,  will  rejoice  at 
having  her  ancient  colonial  kingdom  of  JSTew  Spain  turned  into 
an  empire,  for  the  benefit  of  a  German  prince,  by  \h^fiat  of  the 
sovereign  of  France,  and  with  remainder  to  any  other  candidate 
to  be  named  by  him,  if  the  Archduke  Maximilian  should 
decline. 

The  point,  however,  which  I  propose  at  present  to  illustrate 
is,  that  the  doctrine,  whose  extinguishment  is  now  considered 
by  "  the  London  merchants  "  so  great  a  political  and  commer- 
cial benefit,  was  announced  by  President  Monroe,  not  merely 
with  the.  approval  of  the  British  Minister  of  ForeignAffairs,  hut 
at  his  earnest  and  often  repeated  solicitations. 

In  December,  1822,  the  dominion  of  Spain  over  her  former 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  being  manifestly  at  an  end, 
England  determined  so  far  to  recognize  them  as  to  send  consuls 
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to  some  of  tlie  principal  ports.  In  March  following  (1823),  Mr. 
Canning,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a 
despatch  to  the  British  Minister  at  Madrid,  in  which,  while  he 
disclaimed,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  all  intention  of  appro- 
priating to  herself  tlie  smallest  portion  of  the  late  Spain  colonies, 
he  intimated  at  the  same  time,  his  conviction,  that  "  no  attempt 
.  would  be  made  by  France  to  bring  nnder  her  dominion  any  of 
those  possessions,  either  by  conquest  or  cession  from  Spain." 
France,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  this  time  invading  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  constitutional  government 
and  restoring  Ferdinand  Seventh  to  absolute  power.  As  the 
invasion  drew  near  to  a  successful  issue,  symptoms  began  to  ap- 
pear of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  to 
reimburse  themselves  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  out  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  in  order  to  paralyze  the  expected  op- 
position of  England,  to  call  a  congress  of  the  continental  powers 
forming  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  They  were  depended  upon  to 
sustain  France  in  this  movement,  because  the  Spanish  colonies 
were  regarded  by  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  as  rebel- 
lious subjects,  setting  at  defiance  the  authority  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign. 

The  great  object  which  the  British  government  now  proposed 
to  itself,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Canning,  was  to  baffle  these 
designs  of  France  and  the  Holy  Alliance  on  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  for  this  there  were  three  motives  :  1.  To  avenge  the  affront 
offered  to  Great  Britain  by  the  invasion  of  her  ally,  Spain ;  2. 
To  "  redress  the  balance  of  power  disturbed  in  the  East  by  call- 
ing into  existence  a  new  world  in  the  West ;"  3.  To  procure 
for  England  the  benefit  of  an  unrestricted  commerce  with  th^ 
American  colonies.  Fearing,  however,  that  a  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  those  colonies  would  involve 
England  in  a  war  with  the  continental  powers,  Mr.  Canning 
determined  to  try  the  efficacy  of  an  "  open,  straighforward 


declaration  of  his  future  intentions."  His  first  step,  in  order  to 
give  added  weight  to  such  a  declaration,  was  to  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  government.  Accordingly,  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1823,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Eush,  he 
inquired  whether  the  United  States  would  not  join  Great 
Britain  in  such  a  declaration,  adding  that  if  France  entertained 
designs  on  Mexico,  he  (Mr.  Canning)  "  was  satisfied  that  the 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  would  be  opposed  to  it  as 
well  as  England,  could  not  fail  to  have  its  decisive  influence 
in  checking  it."  Mr.  Rush,  being  without  instructions,  could 
make  no  reply  to  this  overture,  except  that  he  would  com- 
municate it  to  his  government. 

On  the  22d  of  the  month,  being  about  to  leave  town,  Mr. 
Canning  addressed  an  unofficial  and  confidential  note  to  Mr. 
Eush,  renewing  the  overture  for  a  joint  declaration  to  be 
made  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  the  efiect 
that,  while  they  aimed  at  the  possession  of  no  portion  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  for  themselves,  and  would  not  obstruct  any 
amicable  negotiations  which  Spain,  as  the  mother  country, 
might  attempt  with  them,  "they  could  not  see  the  transfer 
of  any  portion  of  them  to  any  other  power  with  indifference." 

Four  days  later,  being  then  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning  wrote 
a  second  letter  to  Mr.  Bush,  urging  the  joint  declaration,  on  the 
ground  that  information  had  reached  him  that,  as  soon  as  France 
had  effected  her  military  objects  in  Spain,  a  proposal  would  be 
made  for  a  European  congress  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Spanish 
America. 

Five  days  later  (31st  August)  Mr.  Canning  addressed  a  third 
letter  to  Mr.  Bush  from  the  country,  intimating  that  events 
might  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  act  without  waiting  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States.  On  his  return  to  town  on 
the  18th  of  September,  he  had  another  conference  with  Mr. 
Rush  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he   pressed 
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npon  the  American  Minister,  to  the  jpoint  of  iTruporttmity,  the 
expediency  of  the  proposed  declaration.  In  case  a  congress  of 
the  European  powers  shonld  be  called  to  dispose  of  the  ajBPairs 
of  Spanish  America,  he  stated  that  he  shonld  insist  on  the 
United  States  being  represented.  Mr.  Eush  yielded  so  far  to 
Mr.  Canning's  nrgent  solicitations  as  to  promise  at  length,  if 
Great  Britain  wonld  at  once  recognize  the  Spanish  colonies, 
that  he  wonld  take  the  responsibilityj  even  without  instructions, 
of  joining  in  the  declaration. 

Eight  days  after  this  interview,  another  conference  took  place 
between  Mr.  Eush  and  Mr.  Canning,  at  the  request  of  the  lat- 
ter, still  earnestly  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Eush  having  made  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  by  England  a  condition  precedent,  Mr.  Canning  now 
asked  if  he  would  not  join  in  the  declaration,  provided  England 
would  promise  to  recognize  the  colonies  hereafter.  The  subject 
was  discussed  at  two  other  interviews  between  Mr.  Canning  and 
Mr.  Eush,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  and  the  reader  will  per- 
haps be  pleased  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  arguments  by  w^hich 
the  former  urged  the  adoption  by  the  United  States,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  England,  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Mr.  Eush  having 
stated  that  it  had  been  the  traditionary  rule  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  not  to  interfere  with  European  politics,  Mr. 
Canning  replied : 

"  However  just  such  a  policy  might  have  been  formerly,  or 
"  might  continue  to  be  as  a  general  policy,  he  apprehended  that 
"  powerful  and  controlling  circumstances  made  it  inapplicable 
"  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  question  was  a  new  and  com- 
"  plicated  one  in  modern  affairs.  It  was  also  full  as  much  Ameri- 
"  can  as  European,  to  say  no  more.  It  concerned  the  United  States 
"  under  aspects  and  interests  as  immediate  and  commanding,  as  it 
"  did  or  could  any  of  the  states  of  Europe.  They  were  the  first 
"  power  established  on  that  continent,  and  confessedly  the  leading 
"  power.   They  were  connected  with  Spanish  America  \ij  their  po- 


"  sition,  as  witL.  Europe  hj  their  relations ;  and  they  also  stood  con- 
"  nected  with  these  new  states  by  political  relations.  Was  it  pos- 
"  sihle  that  they  could  see  with  indifference  their  fate  decided  upon 
"  ly  Europe  f  Conld  Europe  expect  this  indifference  ?  Had  not 
"  a  new  epoch  arrived  in  the  relative  position  of  the  United  States 
"  toward  Europe  which  Europe  must  acknowledge  ?  Were  the 
'^  great  potitical  and  commercial  interests^  which  hung  upon  the 
^''destinies  of  the  new  Continent^  to  he  canvassed  and  adj^istedin 
"  this  hemisphere^  without  the  co-operation^  or  even  knowledge  of 
"  the  United  States  f  Were  they  to  be  canvassed  and  adjusted, 
"  he  would  even  add,  without  some  proper  understanding  be- 
"  tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  the  two  chief 
"  commercial  and  maritime  states  of  both  worlds  ?  He  hoped 
"  not,  he  would  wish  to  persuade  himself  not." 

Such  was  the  vehemence  with  which  Mr.  Canning  urged  the 
United  States  to  assume  the  ground  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
Mr.  Rush,  of  course,  communicated  these  overtures  from  time  to 
time  to  his  government.  His  first  despatches  on  the  subject 
were  received  in  Washington  by  the  end  of  August,  1823.  The 
subject  immediately  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Monroe  and 
his  cabinet.  In  addition  to  the  counsel  of  his  official  advisers, 
the  President  sought  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whom  he  sent 
copies  of  Mr.  Rush's  letters.  Mr.  Jefferson  warmly  recommend- 
ed the  step  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  encouraged  Mr«  Mon- 
roe to  make  the  desired  declaration.  His  cabinet  concurred  in 
the  advice,  and  accordingly,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  the  President,  after  alluding  to  the 
radical  difference  of  the  political  systems  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

"  We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
"  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  de- 
"  clare,  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
"  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dan- 
"  gerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
"  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered 


"  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments  who  have 
"  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  in- 
"  dependence  we  have  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  prin- 
"  ciples  acknowledged,  we  conld  not  view  any  interposition  for 
"  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling  in  any  other 
"  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  >  any  other 
"  light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  to 
"  ward  the  United  States.'' 

Such,  as  far  as  Spanish  America  is  concerned,  was  this  cele- 
brated declaration  to  which  Mr.  Canning  had  so  importunely 
urged  the  United  States.  In  another  part  of  the  same  message, 
and  in  reference  to  the  negotiation  with  Rusiia,  relative  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  powers  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the 
continent.  President  Monroe  observed  that, 

"  In  the  discussion  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  the 
occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle, 
in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
volved, that  the  American  Continents,  by  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent condition  w^hich  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloni- 
zation by  any  European  power." 

These  two  statements  of  principle,  in  parts  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
message,  remote  from  each  other  and  relating  lo  totally  different 
subjects,  from  what  is  usually  called  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
Much  confusion  of  ideas  has  existed  wdth  reference  to  its  purport 
and  intended  application,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  on  this  oc- 
casion to  explain.  I  will  only  observe  that  it  has  never,  in  any 
acceptation,  received  a  legislative  confirmation ;  that  it  rests 
upon  its  original  basis,  as  an  executive  declaration,  wise  and 
seasonable  at  the  time  it  was  made,  creditable  to  the  administra- 
tion from  which  it  proceeded,  and  beneficial  to  the  country  and 
the  cause  of  free  government  throughout  the  world. 
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The  message  containing  these  declarations  of  President  Monroe 
reached  England,  while  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Canning 
and  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  the  French  Ambassador  at  London, 
was  in  progress.  "  Fortunately,"  says  Mr.  Stapleton,  the  private 
secretary  and  biographer  of  Mr.  Canning,  ^' just  at  the  moment 
when,  these  discussions  were  being  carried  on,  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  their  Congress  arrived  in  Europe, 
in  which  document  it  was  stated  '  that  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
or  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  Spanish  American  states  which. 
had  declared  their  independence,  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  and  would  be  considered  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  them.' " 
Mr.  Stapleton  then  claims  that  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning with  Mr.  Kush,  "  mainly  encouraged,  if  it  did  not  originate 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  idea  of  taking  so 
firm  and  decisive  a  tone,"  and  adds  that,  "  when  coupled  with 
the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  take  part  in  a  congress,  it  effectu, 
ally  put  an  end  to  the  project  of  assembling  one  similar  to  those 
which  had  met  at  Yienna,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Laybach  and 
Verona." 

The  reception  of  the  presidential  declaration  by  the  English 
public  in  general  and  in  parliament  might  be  called  enthusiastic. 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham  said  "  the  question  with  regard  to 
South  America  now  was,  he  believed,  disposed  of  or  nearly  so ; 
for  an  event  had  recently  happened,  than  which  no  event  had 
ever  disjpersed  greater  joy^  exultation^  and  gratitude  over  all  the 
freemen  of  Eurojpe  ',  that  event  which  was  decisive  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  the  language  held  with  respect  to  Spanish  America,  in 
the  speech  or  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Congress." 

Mr.  Stapleton,  in  quoting  this  remark  of  Lord  Brougham, 
asks,  "  but  was  not  that  language  which,  in  Mr.  Brougham's 
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opinion,  was  decisive  on  the  subject,  in  a  very  great  degree,  if 
not  wholly,  the  result  of  Mr.  Canning's  overture  to  Mr.  Eush  ?" 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  alluding  to  the  message,  said ; 

"  That  wise  government,  in  grave  but  determined  language, 
'  and  with  that  reasonable  but  deliberate  tone  that  becomes  true 
*  courage,  proclaims  the  principles  of  her  policy  and  makes 
^  known  the  cases  in  which  the  care  of  her  own  safety  will  com- 
'  pel  her  to  take  her  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  other  states. 
'  I  have  already  observed  its  coincidence  with  the  declarations 
'  of  England,  which,  indeed,  is  perfect,  if  allowance  be  made 
'  for  the  deeper,  or  at  least  more  immediate  interest  in 
^  the  independence  of  South  America,  which  near  neighbor- 
'  hood  gives  to  the  United  States.  This  coincidence  of  the  two 
'  great  English  commonwealths  (for  so  I  delight  to  call  them, 
'  and  I  heartily  pray  that  they  may  be  forever  united  in  the 
^  cause  of  justice  and  liberty),  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
'  the  utmost  pleasure  by  every  enlightened  citizen  of  the  earth." 

Would  that  words  like  these  were  oftener  heard  in  the  British 
parliament ! 

There  was  one  point  only  in  this  part  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  which  Mr.  Canning  excepted.  He  understood  it  to 
deny  not  only  the  right  of  other  foreign  powers  to  interfere  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Spanish  American  Colonies,  but  the  right  of 
the  mother  country  to  continue  her  efforts  for  that  purpose.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  declare  that  he  did  not  assent  to  that 
principle,  and  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Monroe,  though 
he  used  the  phrase  "  any  European  power,"  meant  to  interfere 
between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies.  Lord  John  Russell, 
however,  urged  that  if,  after  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France, 
a  Spanish  army  were  sent  by  Ferdinand  to  re-subjugate  the 
colonies,  inasmuch  as  such  Spanish  army  would  have  been  set 
at  liberty  by  the  French  occupation,  the  expedition  should  be 
regarded  as  virtually  French,  and  as  such  resisted  by  England. 
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Such,  as  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  is  the  Monroe  doctrine ; 
such  its  origin,  such  its  significance,  such  its  history ;  urged,  all 
but  forced  on  the  United  States  by  the  importunity  of  England 
hailed  with  rapture  in  her  parliament  on  its  announce- 
ment, claimed  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Canning  as  the  work  of  his 
hands,  admitted  to  have  been  decisive  of  the  leading  measure  of 
his  administration,  now  quoted  among  the  studied  insults  which 
the  United  States  have  for  fifty  years  been  ofiering  to  Great 
Britain ;  another  proof  that  instead  of  being  a  loyal  friend  to 
that  country,  she  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  ^'  grasping  and  a  bul- 
lying enemy ;"  and  the  "  merchants  of  London"  are  rejoiced  that 
a  French  invasion,  the  precise  movement  which  Mr.  Canning 
in  1823  urged  the  United  States  to  join  him  in  forbidding,  has 
succeeded  in  trampling  in  the  dust  the  policy  which  England 
then  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  to  which  it  is  as  much  her  in- 
terest now  as  ever  to  adhere ! 


Boston,  2d  September,  1863. 
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LETTER  OF  JOHN  {UINCY  ADAMS, 

ON    THE   MONROE  DOCTRINE. 


Reprinted  from  the  Providence  Journal. 


QuiNCY,  August  11,  1837. 
Mev.  Wm.  E.  CTianning^  D.  D.^  JYewport,  B.  I. : 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  I  rejoice  to  learn  tliat  you 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  give  tlie  public  your  ideas  on  tlie 
appearance  in  the  political  world  of  the  new  republic  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  wrote  to  me  as  you  had  requested,  and  I 
answered  his  letter,  but  he  had  mistaken  the  time  when  the 
transactions  to  which  you  desired  reference  to  be  had,  occurred, 
and  supposed  they  had  happened  during  the  administration  of 
my  father.  My  answer,  therefore,  must  have  been  unsatisfac- 
to  the  object  of  your  inquiries. 

It  was  in  September,  1822,  that  the  events,  to  which  I  al- 
luded in  my  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  25th 
of  May,  1836,  took  place.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Spanish  m 
government  of  the  Cortes  was  overthrown  by  the  French  in- 
vasion under  the  Duke  d'Angouleme.  Great  Britain  became 
alarmed  lest,  under  the  shelter  of  that  revolution,  the  Island  of 
Cuba  should  pass  into  the  possession  of  France.  The  French 
government  fabricated  or  was  imposed  upon  by  a  report  that 
the  British  cabinet  had  determined  to  send  a  squadron  and 
take  possession  of  the  island.  The  people  of  Havana,  divided 
into  parties  between  the  Cortes  and  the  King,  were  terrified  by 
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premonitory  symptoms  of  negro  insurrection,  and  looking  round 
for  a  protector.  There  was  a  party  for  resorting  to  Great 
Britain,  a  party  for  adhering  to  Spain,  and  a  party  for  seeking 
admission  to  the  E'orth  American  Union — the  last  of  which  was 
the  strongest.  A  proposition  w^as  then  made  by  a  secret  agent 
from  them  to  Mr.  Monroe,  to  this  effect — that  they,  by  a  popular 
movement,  of  the  success  of  which  they  had  no  doubt,  would 
declare  the  island  independent  of  Spain,  if  the  goyernment  of  the 
United  States  would  promise  them  protection  and  admit  them 
into  their  Union  under  a  state  constitution,  on  the  model  of 
those  of  our  Southern  states,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
as  the  population  of  the  island  should  increase,  they  should  be 
at  liberty  to  divide  tliemselves  into  two  states,  and  have  that 
proportion  of  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  inducement  to  the  American  government  to 
pledge  their  protection,  they  were  assured  that  the  alternative 
would  probably  be  the  prevalence  of  the  party  in  the  island  for 
the  colonial  connection  with  Great  Britian,  and  a  resort  to  her 
for  protection.  While  this  proposition  was  under  consideration 
of  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet,  the  French  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, by  a  verbal,  irresponsible  communication,  not  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  only  medium  of  official  intercourse  be- 
tween foreign  ministers  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as- 
severated that  the  French  government  had  secret  but  positive 
information  that  the  British  government  had  deliberately  de- 
termined to  take  possession  of  Cuba. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  proposition  from  the  Havana 
was,  that  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain  did  not  permit  them  to  promise  coun- 
tenance or  protection  to  any  insurrectional  movement  against 
her  authority.  Their  advice  to  the  people  of  Cuba  was  to  ad- 
here as  long  as  possible  to  their  allegiance  to  Spain — that  an 
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attempt  of  either  Great  Britain  or  France  to  occupy  the  island 
would  present  the  proposal  from  the  Havana  under  a  different  •   \ 
point  of  view,  concerning  which  the  President  was  not  autho-       j 
rized  to  pledge  prospectively  the  action  of  the  United  States,       [ 
but  that  the  people  of  the  Havana  might  be  assured  of  the  deep       ^ 
interest,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  might  occur, 
the  American  Government  would  take  in   their  welfare  and 
their  wishes. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration  that  the  occupation  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  by  ' 
Great  Britain  should  be  resisted,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  war.  Their 
unanimous  opinion  was,  that  a  very  explicit  though  confidential 
communication  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Canning,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  see  with  indifference  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by 
any  European  Power  other  than  Spain — and  that  rumors  had  ] 
reached  the  American  government  that  such  an  intention  was 
entertained  by  the  British  cabinet,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  their  views. 

Mr.  Rush  was  instructed  accordingly.  Mr.  Canning  disavowed 
emphatically  all  intention  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  take 
possession  of  the  island ;  but  avowed  her  determination  7iot  to 
see  with  indifference  its  occupation  either  by  France  or  the 
United  States,  and  he  told  Mr.  Push  of  the  squadron  dispatched 
by  Louis  XYIII.  to  the  West  Indies,  without  notifying  him  of 
expedition,  and  of  the  schooling  he  had  ordered  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris  to  give  the  French  cabinet  for  that  sin  of 
omission.  Mr.  Canning  then  proposed  that,  by  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  British,  French  and  American  Govern- 
ments, without  any  formal  treaty  or  convention,  Cuba  should 
be  left  in  the  quiet  possession  of  Spain,  without  interference  in  the 
government  of  the  island.  This  was  precisely  the  policy  which 
Mr.  Monroe  believed  to  be  bset  adapted  to  the  interests  and  the 
duties  of  the  United  States,  and  he  cheerfully  assented  to  it. 
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There  was  no  further  commnnication  between  him  and  the 
French  government  on  the  subject.  So  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned, the  arrangement  was  left  to  be  concerted  between 
her  and  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba 
submitted  to  the  government  of  Ferdinand,  restored  by  the 
Duke  d'Angouleme,  and  received  a  viceroy  and  captain-general 
in  the  person  of  Gen.  Yives,  who  had  been  minister  from  Spain 
to  the  United  States — one  of  the  most  upright  and  honorable 
men  with  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  hold  political 
relations.  He  was  precisely  the  man  to  tranquilize  and  concili- 
ate the  submission  of  the  people  of  the  island  to  their  old  gov- 
ernment, and  he  so  effectually  accomplished  that  purpose  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  heard  nothing  further  of 
intended  insurrection  in  Cuba,  during  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration  and  the  whole  of  mine. 

All  these  transactions  were  at  the  time  profoundly  secret. 
The  first  public  allusion  to  them  ever  made  was  by  me,  in  the 
speech  of  the  25th  of  May,  1836,  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  no  longer  required  absolute 
secrecy.  France,  Spain  and  Britain  had  all  undergone  political 
revolutions,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies 
of  this  hemisphere  had  added  tenfold  terrors  to  her  occupation 
of  Cuba,  for  the  meditation  of  our  Southern  statesmen.  I 
partly  raised  the  veil,  therefore,  from  the  negotiations  of  1822, 
to  stay  the  frantic  hand  of  the  Southern  slaveholder,  rushing 
from  the  terror  of  an  avenging  conscience  into  the  arms  of  sym- 
pathizing Slavery  in  Texas. 

*  *  -jt  *  *  -Sf  * 

I  am,  of  course,  your  unalterable  friend, 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
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THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IN  EUROPE. 


Extract  froin  a  Speech  of  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning  on 
the  delations  of  Portugal^  in  the  House  of  Commons^  Decern- 
her  12th,  1826. 


"  Again,  sir,  is  the  Spain  of  the  present  day,  the  Spain  of 
which  the  statesmen  of  the  times  of  William  and  Anne  were  so 
much  afraid  ?  Is  it  indeed  the  nation  whose  puissance  was  ex- 
pected to  shake  England  from  her  sphere  ?  'No,  sir  ;  it  was  quite 
another  Spain.  It  was  the  Spain  within  the  limits  of  whose 
empire  the  sun  never  set — it  was  Spain  '  with  the  Indies,'  that 
had  excited  the  jealousies  and  alarmed  the  imaginations  of  our 
ancestors. 

"  But  then,  sir,  the  balance  of  power !  The  entry  of  the 
French  army  into  Spain,  disturbed  that  balance,  and  we  ought 
to  have  gone  to  war  to  restore  it !  I  have  already  said,  that 
when  the  French  army  entered  Spain,  we  might,  if  we  chose, 
have  resisted  or  resented  that  measure  by  war.  But  were  there 
no  other  means  than  war  for  restoring  the  balance  of  power  ? 
Is  the  balance  of  power  a  fixed  and  unalterable  standard  ?  Or 
is  it  a  standard  perpetually  varying  as  civilization  advances,  and 
as  new  nations  spring  up  and  take  their  place  among  established 
political  communities  ?  The  balance  of  power,  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  was  to  be  adjusted  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
^Netherlands,  Austria  and  England.  Some  years  afterwards, 
Hussia  assumed  her  high  station  in  Eui'opean  politics.     Some 
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years  after  that  again,  Prussia  became,  not  only  a  substantive, 
but  a  preponderating  monarcby.  Thus,  while  the  balance  of 
power  continued  in  principle  the  same,  the  means  of  adjusting 
it  became  more  varied  and  enlarged.  They  became  enlarged  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  considerable  states — 
in  proportion,  I  may  say,  to  the  number  of  weights  which 
might  be  shifted  into  one  or  the  other  scale.  To  look  to 
the  policy  of  Europe,  in  the  times  of  William  and  Anne,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  at  the 
present  day,  is  to  disregard  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  con- 
fuse dates  and  facts,  which  throw  a  reciprocal  light  upon  each 
other. 

"  It  would  be  disengenuous,  indeed,  not  to  admit  that  thd 
entry  of  the  French  army  into  Spain  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
disparagement — an  affront  to  the  pride — a  blow  to  the  feelings 
of  England.  And  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  sympathize,  on  that  occasion,  with  the  feelings  of 
the  people. 

"  But  I  deny  that,  questionable  or  censurable  as  the  act  may  be, 
it  was  one  that  necessarily  called  for  our  direct  and  hostile  opposi- 
tion. Was  nothing,  then,  to  be  done  ?  Was  there  no  other  mode 
of  resistance,  than  by  a  direct  attack  upon  France,  or  by  a  war,  to 
be  undertaken  on  the  soil  of  Spain  ?  WTiat  if  the  possession 
of  Spain  might  be  rendered  harmless  in  rival  hands — harm- 
less as  regards  us,  and  valueless  to  the  possessors  ?  Might  not 
compensation  for  disparagement  be  obtained,  and  the  policy  of 
our  ancestors  vindicated  by  means  better  adapted  to  the  present 
time  ?  If  France  occupied  Spain,  was  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  that  occupation,  that  we  should  block- 
ade Cadiz  ?  No.  I  looked  another  way.  I  sought  materials  foi" 
compensation  ih  another  hemisphere. 

"  Contemplating  Spain^  such  as  our  ancestors  had  hiown  her,  1 
resolved  that^  if  France  had  Spain^  it  should  not  he  Spain  '  with 
the  Indies,^  I  called  the  Neio  World  into  existence  to  redress  the 
halance  of  the  OldP 
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Gentlemen, — I  regret  that  your  invitation  to  address  the 
citizens  who  will  assemble  to-morrow  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
ratifying  the  nominations  for  our  approaching  State  elections, 
came  to  hand  so  late  that  previous  engagements  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  accept  it.  I  should  otherwise  have  felt  great  pleas- 
ure in  contributing  my  humble  share  to  the  important  meeting. 

The  State  elections  which  will  soon  take  place  in  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  other  portions  of  our  imperiled  country, 
are  of  the  last  importance  with  reference  to  the  issue  of  our  great 
war,  to  the  character  of  our  foreign  relations — now  of  a  magni- 
tude to  which  they  have  never  before  attained — and  to  the  serious 
condition  of  affairs  within  the  different  Northern  States. 

The  arguments  urged  against  us  in  our  present  struggle,  mani- 
fold as  they  are,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  main  points : 

Secession,  it  has  been  urged,  is  revolution  ;  it  is  a  struggle  for 
independence  ;  and  what  right  have  you,  whose  entire  govern- 
ment and  national  existence  are  founded  on  the  idea  that  there 
exists  such  a  thing  as  a  right  of  revolution,  according  to  which  a 
new  government  may  be  established — what  right  have  you  to 
resist  the  South  if  its  people  choose  to  establish  a  separate  polity  ? 
All  my  friends  who  return  from  Europe  tell  me  that  this  is  the 
ever-repeated  argument  dinned  in  the  ears  of  Northerners  travel- 
ing in  that  portion  of  the  globe.  This  argument  sounds,  indeed, 
as  if  separation,  without  any  reference  to  the  reasons  or  objects, 


were  justifiable,  simply  because  it  is  separation,  as  though  disin- 
tegration of  itself  were  a  valuable  thing.  The  lopping  off  a 
branch  from  a  noble  tree  might  as  well  be  recommended,  because 
it  is  lopping  off.  Is  ruthless  destruction  more  commendable  than 
organic  cohesion?  The  South  do  npt  fight  for  independence,  as 
the  British  statesman  pronounced  it  at  the  earliest  stage  of  our 
civil  war,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  South  never  was 
dependent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  always  predominated.  There 
is  not  a  single  point  of  resemblance  between  our  Revolution  and 
tlie  rebellion  of  the  South.  Take  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, go  through  the  reasons  given  there  for  our  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  one  by  one,  and  it  will  be  found  that  not  a  solitary 
one  is  claimed  or  could  be  claimed  by  the  South  against  us.  We 
formed  distant  colonies,  and  all  large  transmarine  colonies  are 
destined,  in  the  course  of  history,  to  form,  at  some  period  or  other, 
independent  empires.  Who  doubts  it  of  New  South  Wales? 
The  South  formed  no  distant  dependency  of  ours  ;  no  sea  sepa- 
rates it  from  us  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  part  and  parcel  of 
one  great  continuous  countr}^,  marked  as  one  by  the  dignified 
geography  of  our  land  and  the  many  uniting  rivers,  as  well  as  by 
the  history  of  the  people,  and  of  their  better  institutions.  Our 
fathers  separated  from  England,  after  long  hesitation,  on  the 
solemnly-avowed  ground  of  liberty.  They  considered  themselves 
oppressed  ;  they  believed  all  men  entitled  to  certain  rights.  The 
South  separates  on  the  avowed  ground  of  Slavery.  That  word^ 
idolized  by  them,  and  turned  away  from  with  bitter  aversion  by 
all  other  men,  is  inscribed  on  their  banner.  There  you  read  in 
red  letters,  Slavery,  our  Corner-Stone. 

Mr.  Chevallier,  in  his  last  pamphlet,  states,  among  many  other 
absurdities,  that  the  North  has  no  ideas,  but  the  South  gallantly 
fights  for  ideas.  If  we  are  void  of  ideas,  what  then  induced  the 
manv  hundred  tliousand  of  our  brethren  and  sons  to  march,  bat- 
talion  after  battalion,  to  confront  the  enemy?  But  even  if  we 
wei-e  very  paupers  in  ideas,  would  an  empty  head  not  be  better 
than  a  brain  that  has  but  one  idea,  and  that  one  idea  Slavery  ? 
I  make  free  to  say  to  our  Galilean  censor,  and  Imperial  Senator^ 
that  ideas  have  no  value  of  themselves.  Every  thing  depends 
upon  whether  the  ideas  are  pure  or  vicious,  wise  or  foolish,  great 
or  little.     A  burglar  has  also  his  very  distinct  idea,  for  which  he 


works  sedulously,  ingeniously,  and  sometimes  heroically ;  but 
somehow  or  other,  we  do  not  like  his  idea,  and  try  to  stop  it,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  another  idea,  such  as  Sing  Sing,  or  Auburn.    ' 

Yet,  even  were  it  otherwise,  is  it  then  wholly  forgotten  that  a 
revolution  implies  two  parties,  who  must  fight  it  out ;  and  we,  the 
one  of  the  interested  parties,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  tlie 
right  of  saying  No  ?  If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  revolu- 
tion. We  fight  in  this,  our  trying  struggle,  emphatically  for  our 
own.  We  fight  for  the  integrity  of  our  country,  of  which  Louis- 
iana or  Georgia  belongs  to  me,  as  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
quite  as  much  as  to  any  Georgian  or  Louisiana  man  ;  and  I  have 
a  right  as  well  as  the  duty  to  fight  for  it  as  much  so  as  a  French- 
man would  have  to  fight  for  his  France  should  Languedoc  declare 
itself  independent  on  some  unlucky  day. 

But  say  others,  and  it  is  sad  to  observe  there  are  many  Northern- 
ers of  great  notoriety  among  them,  we  have  no  right  to  fight  the 
South,  inasmuch  as  they,  being  sovereign  States,  had  a  sovereign 
right  to  secede.  We  deny  it.  We  maintain  that  the  word  sov- 
ereignty applied  to  our  States  has  merely  slipped  into  our  political 
language — merely  slipped  in,  and  much  mischief  has  it  done.  The 
Constitution  does  not  contain  the  word  once  from  beginning  to 
end.  Let  us,  however,  for  argument's  sake  accept  this  position. 
Either  the  South  had  a  perfect  right  to  secede,  or  it  had  no  such 
right.  If  the  latter,  we  are  of  course  right  in  fighting  for  our 
Government,  for  Law,  and  Country  ;  and  if  the  South  had  a  right 
to  secede,  why  then  they  constitute  a  sovereign  nation,  and  we, 
being  a  sovereign  nation  too,  have,  according  to  all  law  of  na- 
tions, the  right  of  conquering  another  sovereign  nation. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  in  fighting  against  the  South  we  fight 
against  the  first  of  all  American  principles,  namely,  that  which 
ascribes  the  foundation  and  essence  of  all  true  and  good  govern- 
ment to  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  a  New 
Yorker,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  calls  this  principle  "Americanism,"  in 
a  pamphlet,  of  which  a  large  number  has  been  sent  from  England 
to  the  United  States,  to  convert  those  who  stubbornly  resist  the 
South.  It  is  a  very  sad  production,  yet  not  without  its  humor. 
Thus  Mr.  O'Sullivan  urges  upon  every  patriot  in  the  North  the 
duty  of  repudiating  our  own  debt,  and  of  assuming  the  debts  of 
the  South.     But  to  leave  the  jocose  part  of  the  pamphlet,  the  pam- 
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plileteer  declares  that  every  Northern  Democrat  is  in  duty  bound 
to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  South  to  establish  a  government 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  "Americanism"  is  not  exclu- 
sively American.  The  Netherlanders  pronounced  it  long  ago,  and 
we  ask  has  this  principle  reference  to  the  foundation  of  a  govern- 
ment and  the  permanent  enacting  of  laws,  or  to  each  case  in  which 
government  acts?  Far  the  greater  portion  of  all  business  which 
a  government  has  to  perform,  consists  in  making  certain  people 
do  what  they  do  not  consent  to.  If  a  policeman  collars  a  pick- 
pocket, must  he  let  off  the  offender  in  all  cases  in  which  the  criminal 
does  not  consent  to  be  collared,  which  I  suppose  would  form  the 
majority  of  cases? 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  the  argument  of  sentimentality.  The 
Southerners  are  our  brethren,  we  are  told — let  us  not  imbrue  our 
hands  in  the  blood  of  our  brethren,  even  if  they  are  erring  ones. 
A  cut-throat  is  our  brother,  too,  before  the  Most  High,  who  alone 
can  distinguish  which  of  us  is  essentially  the  greatest  sinner,  weigh- 
ing education,  temptation,  and  want ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  a 
Judge  from  sentencing  him  if  duly  convicted.  Blood  is  a  sad 
thing,  but  it  can  not  always  be  prevented,  nor  is  it  the  worst  thing. 
The  sentimentality  argument  seems  so  futile  that  it  would  not  have 
been  referred  to,  were  it  not  very  frequently  used  by  our  peace 
men,  who  in  truth  ought  to  call  themselves  piece  men,  for  what 
they  drive  at,  or  what  the  adoption  of  their  measures  would  surely 
lead  to,  is  the  hewing  and  hacking  of  our  country  to  pieces. 

Let  us  put  our  utmost  zeal  to  our  coming  election,  so  that, 
among  other  things,  the  draft  be  carried  out  fairly,  fully,  and  hon- 
estly. It  is  necessary,  and  becomes  the  more  urgently  so,  the 
nearer  we  draw  to  the  end  ;  for  we  must  fill  up  our  regiments 
gallantly  thinning  before  the  enemy,  and  we  shall  stand  in  need 
of  a  large  army  for  the  period  when  the  country  shall  pass  from 
the  state  of  tumultuous  rebellion  to  returning  and  supported  peace 
and  order. 

The  flattering  violence  with  which  I  have  occasionally  been 
assailed,  might  induce  some  people  to  believe  that  my  authority 
must  be  of  some  weight.  I  am  far  from  claiming  it,  but  I  ask, 
nevertheless,  permission  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  in  my  delib- 
erate opinion  the  draft  is  constitutional,  legal,  and  necessary  ; 
that  England  has  never  given  up  the  right  of  drafting,  and  ab- 
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stains  from  making  use  of  it  only  for  foreign  wars — not,  however, 
upon  any  constitutional  grounds  ;  that  every  great  people  must 
resort  to  drafting  in  large  and  prolonged  wars,  unless  the  Prus- 
sian system  be  adopted,  according  to  which  every  man,  without 
exception,  is  obliged  to  serve,  and  does  serve,  even  in  times  of 
peace,  for  a  limited  period  ;  that  no  nation  is  worthy  of  the  name 
that  can  not  stand  a  draft  in  times  of  emergency ;  nor  can  it  main- 
tain its  position  among  the  great  and  leading  nations  of  the  earth 
if  it  can  not,  on  occasion,  furnish  its  government  with  an  army 
proportionate  to  its  own  greatness  ;  and  that,  lastly,  a  foreigner 
by  birth,  who  comes  to  this  country  to  enjoy  its  material  advant- 
ages and  the  freedom  she  bountifully  grants  to  all,  natives  or 
adopted,  makes  an  inadequate  return  for  these  benefits  when,  in 
times  of  need,  he  disclaims  the  duty  of  fighting  for  these  benefits, 
and  throws  away  the  right  and  privilege  to  fight  for  her. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  meeting. 

Your  verv  obedient, 

Francis  Lieber. 

New  York,  Sept.  29,  1863. 

I 
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Society. 
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PEOPHECY  AND  FULFILLMENT. 


SPEECH  OF  A.  H.  STEPHENS,  OF  GEORGIA, 

(Vice-President  of  so-called  Confederate  States) 
IN    OPPOSITION    TO    SECESSION 

DELIYEEED  NOVEMBER  14,  1860. 


Fellow- Citizens  :— I  appear  before  you  to-night,  at  the  request 
of  members  of  the  Legislature  and  others,  to  speak  of  matters  of 
the  deepest  interest  that  can  possibly  concern  us  all  of  an  earthly 
character.  There  is  nothing — no  question  or  subject  connected 
with  this  life — that  concerns  a  free  people  so  intimately  as  that  of 
the  Government  under  which  they  live.  We  are  now,  indeed, 
surrounded  by  evils.  Never,  since  I  entered  upon  the  public  stage, 
has  the  country  been  so  environed  with  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  threatened  the  public  peace  and  the  very  existence  of  society 
as  now.  I  do  not  now  appear  before  you  at  my  own  instance.  It 
is  not  to  gratify  desire  of  my  own  that  I  am  here.  Had  I  consult- 
ed my  own  ease  and  pleasure  I  should  not  be  before  you  ;  but,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  give  his  counsels 
and  views  whenever  the  country  is  in  danger,  as  to  the  best  poli- 
cy to  be  pursued,  I  am  here.  For  these  reasons,  and  these  only, 
do  I  bespeak  a  calm,  patient,  and  attentive  hearing. 


My  object  is  not  to  stir  up  strife,  but  to  allay  it ;  not  to  appeal 
to  your  passions,  but  to  your  reason.  Good  governments  can  nev- 
er be  built  up  or  sustained  by  the  impulse  of  passion.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  your  good  sense,  to  your  good  judgment,  and  if, 
after  hearing,  you  disagree,  let  us  agree  to  disagree,  and  part  as 
we  met,  friends.  We  all  have  the  same  object,  the  same  interest. 
That  people  should  disagree  in  republican  governments,  upon  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  is  natural.  That  men  should  disagree  upon 
all  matters  connected  with  human  investigation,  whether  relating 
to  science  or  human  conduct,  is  natural.  Hence,  iu  free  govern- 
ments, parties  will  arise.  But  a  free  people  should  express  their 
different  opinions  with  liberality  and  charity,  with  no  acrimony 
toward  those  of  their  fellows,  when  honestly  and  sincerely  given. 
These  are  my  feelings  to-night. 

Let  us,  therefore,  reason  together.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say 
aught  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  individual  who  may  be  present ; 
and  if,  in  the  ardency  with  which  I  shall  express  my  opinions,  I 
shall  say  any  thing  which  may  be  deemed  too  strong,  let  it  be  set 
down  to  the  zeal  with  which  I  advocate  my  own  convictions. 
There  is  with  me  no  intention  to  irritate  or  offend. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is,  shall  the  people  of  the 
South  secede  from  the  Union  in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  ?  My  coui^trymen, 
I  tell  you  frankly,  candidly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  they 
ought.  In  my  judgment,  the  election  of  no  man,  constitutionally 
chosen  to  that  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause  for  any  State  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  Union.  It  ought  to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in  main- 
taining the  Constitution  of  the  country.  To  make  a  point  of  re. 
sistance  to  the  Government,  to  withdraw  from  it  because  a  man 
has  -been  constitutionally  elected,  puts  us  in  the  wrong.  We  are 
pledged  to  maintain  the  Constitution.  Many  of  us  have  sworn  to 
support  it.  Can  we,  therefore,  for  the  mere  election  of  a  man  to 
the  Presidency,  and  that  too  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment without  becoming  the  breakers  of  that  sacred  instrument 
•  ourselves — withdraw  ourselves  from  it  ?  Would  we  not  be  in  the 
wrong?  Whatever  fate  is  to  befall  this  country,  let  it  never  be 
laid  to  ,the  charge  of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  that  we  were  untrue  to  our  national  engage- 


merits.  Let  the  fault  and  the  wrong  rest  upon  others.  If  all 
our  hopes  are  to  be  blasted,  if  the  Republic  is  to  go  down, 
let  us  be  found  to  the  last  moment  standing  on  ,the  deck,  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  waving  over  our  heads. 
Let  the  fanatics  of  the  North  break  the  Constitution,  if  such  is 
their  fell  purpose.  Let  the  responsibility  be  upon  them.  I  shall 
speak  presently  more  of  their  acts  ;  but  let  not  the  South — let  us 
not  be  the  ones  to  commit  the  aggression.  We  went  into  the  elec- 
tion with  this  people.  The  result  was  different  from  what  we 
wished  ;  but  tlie  election  has  been  constitutionally  held.  "Were 
we  to  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government  and  go  out 
of  the  Union  on  that  account,  the  record  would  be  made  up  here- 
after against  us. 

But  it  is  said  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  and  principles  are  against 
the  Constitution,  and  that  if  he  carries  them  out  it  will  be  destruc- 
tive of  our  rights.  Let  us  not  anticipate  a  threatened  evil. 
If  he  violates  the  Constitution,  then  will  come  our  time  to  act. 
Do  not  let  us  break  it  because,  forsooth,  he  may.  If  he  does, 
that  is  the  time  for  us  to  strike.  I  think  it  would  be  injudicious 
and  unwise  to  do  this  sooner.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln will  do  any  thing  to  jeopard  our  safety  or  security,  whatever 
may  be  his  spirit  to  do  it  ;  for  he  is  bound  by  the  constitutional 
checks  which  are  thrown  around  him,  which  at  this  time  render 
him  powerless  to  do  any  great  mischief.  This  shows  the  wisdom 
of  our  system.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  no  emperor, 
no  dictator — he  is  clothed  with  no  absolute  power.  He  can  do 
nothing  unless  he  is  backed  by  power  in  Congress.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  largely  in  the  majority  against  him. 

In  the  Senate  he  will  also  be  powerless.  There  will  be  a  major- 
ity of  four  against  him.  This,  after  the  loss  of  Bigler,  Fitch,  and 
others,  by  the  unfortunate  dissensions  of  the  National  Democratic 
party  in  their  States.  Mr.  Lincoln  can  not  appoint  an  officer 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate — he  can  not  form  a  cabinet 
without  the  same  consent.  He  will  be  in  the  condition  of  George 
III.  (the  embodiment  of  Toryism),  who  had  to  ask  the  Whigs  to 
appoint  his  ministers,  juid  was  compelled  to  receive  a  cabinet  ut- 
terly opposed  to  his  views  ;  and  so  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  compelled 
to  ask  of  the  Senate  to  choose  for  him  a  cabinet,  if  the  Democracy 
of  that  body  choose  to  put  him  on  such  terms.     He  will  be  com- 


pelled  to  do  this  or  let  the  Government  stop,  if  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic men — for  that  is  their  name  at  the  North — the  conservative 
men  in  the  Senate,  should  so  determine.  Then  how  can  Mr.  Lin- 
coln obtain  a  cabinet  which  would  aid  him,  or  allow  him  to  vio- 
late the  Constitution  ? 

Why,  then,  I  say,  should  we  disrupt  the  ties  of  this  Union  when 
his  hands  are  tied,  when  he  can  do  nothing  against  us  ?  I  have 
heard  it  mooted  that  no  man  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  is  true 
to  her  interests,  could  hold  office  under  Mr.  Lincoln.  But,  I  ask, 
who  appoints  to  office?  Not  the  President  alone  ;  the  Senate  has 
to  concur.  No  man  can  be  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Should  any  man  then  refuse  to  hold  office  that  was  given 
to  him  by  a  Democratic  Senate  ?  [Mr.  Toombs  interrupted  and 
said  if  the  Senate  was  Democratic  it  was  for  Mr.  Breckinridge.] 
Well,  then,  continued  Mr.  S.,  I  apprehend  no  man  could  be  justly 
considered  untrue  to  to  the  interests  of  Georgia,  or  incur  any  dis- 
grace, if  the  interests  of  Georgia  required  it,  to  hold  an  office 
which  a  Breckinridge  Senate  had  given  him,  even  though  Mr.  Lin- 
coln should  be  President. 

I  trust,  my  countrymen,  you  will  be  still  and  silent.  I  am  ad- 
dressing your  good  sense.  I  am  giving  you  my  views  in  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  manner,  and  if  any  of  you  differ  with  me, 
you  can,  on  any  other  occasion,  give  your  views  as  I  am  doing 
now,  and  let  reason  and  true  patriotism  decide  between  us.  In 
my  judgment,  I  say,  under  such  circumstances,  there  would  be  no 
possible  disgrace  for  a  Southern  man  to  hold  office.  No  man  will 
be  suffered  to  be  appointed,  I  have  no  doubt,  who  is  not  true  to 
the  Constitution,  if  Southern  Senators  are  true  to  their  trusts,  as 
I  can  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  they  will  be. 

My  honorable  friend  who  addressed  you  last  night  (Mr  Toombs), 
and  to  whom  I  listened  with  the  profoundest  attention,  asks  if  we 
would  submit  to  Black  Republican  rule  ?  I  say  to  you  and  to  him, 
as  a  Georgian,  I  never  would  submit  to  any  Black  Republican  ag- 
gression upon  our  constitutional  rights.  I  will  never  consent  my- 
self, as  much  as  I  admire  this  Union  for  the  glories  of  the  past, 
or  the  blessings  of  the  present— as  much 'as  it  has  done  for  the 
people  of  all  these  States — as  much  as  it  has  done  for  civilization 
— as  much  as  the  hopes  of  the  world  hang  upon  it,  I  would  never 
submit  to  aggression  upon  my  rights  to  maintain  it  longer  ;  and 


if  they  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  Union,  standing  on  the 
Georgia  platform,  where  I  have  stood  from  the  time  of  its  adop- 
tion, I  would  be  in  favor  of  disrupting  every  tie  which  binds  the 
States  together. 

I  will  have  equality  for  Georgia  and  for  the  citizens  of  Georgia 
in  this  Union,  or  I  will  look  for  new  safeguards  elsewhere.  This 
is  my  position.  The  only  question  now  is,  can  they  be  secured  in 
the  Union  ?  That  is  what  I  am  counseling  with  you  to-night 
about.  Can  it  be  secured  ?  In  my  judgment  it  may  be,  but  it 
may  not  be  ;  but  let  us  do  all  we  can,  so  that  in  the  future,  if  the 
worst  come,  it  may  never  be  said  we  were  negligent  in  doing  our 
duty  to  the  last. 

My  countrymen,  1  am  not  of  those  who  believe  this  Union  has 
been  a  curse  up  to  this  time.  True  men,  men  of  integrity,  enter- 
tain different  views  from  me  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  question 
their  right  to  do  so  :  I  would  not  impugn  their  motives  in  so  do- 
ing. Nor  will  I  undertake  to  say  that  this  Government  of  our 
fathers  is  perfect.  There  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world  of  a  hu- 
man origin.  Nothing  connected  with  human  nature,  from  man 
himself  to  any  of  his  works.  You  may  select  the  wisest  and  best 
men  for  your  judges,  and  yet  how  many  defects  are  there  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ?  You  may  select  the  wisest  and  best 
men  for  your  legislators,  and  yet  how  many  defects  are  apparent 
in  your  laws  ?     And  it  is  so  in  our  Government. 

But  that  this  Government  of  our  fathers,  with  all  its  defects, 
comes  nearer  the  objects  of  all  good  governments  than  any  other 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  mv  settled  conviction.  Contrast  it  now 
with  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  [England,  said  Mr.  Toombs.] 
— England,  my  friend  says.  Well,  that  is  the  next  best,  I  grant; 
but  I  think  we  have  improved  upon  England.  Statesmen  tried 
their  apprentice  hand  on  the  Government  of  England,  and  then 
ours  was  made.  Ours  sprung  from  that,  avoiding  many  of  its 
defects,  taking  most  of  the  good  and  leaving  out  many  of  its  errors, 
and  from  the  whole  constructing  and  building  up  this  model  Re- 
public— the  best  which  the  history  of  the  world  gives  any  account 
of. 

Compare,  my  friends,  this  Government  with  that  of  Spain,  Mex- 
ico, the  South  American  Republics,  Germany,  Ireland — are  there 
any  sons  of  that  down-trodden  nation  here  to  night  ? — Prussia,  or, 
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if  you  travel  further  east,  to  Turkey  or  China.  Where  will  you 
go,  following  the  sun  in  its  circuit  round  our  globe,  to  find  a  gov- 
ernment that  better  protects  the  liberties  of  its  people,  and  secures 
to  thenn  the  blessings  we  enjoy  ?  I  think  that  one  of  the  evils  that 
beset  us  is  a  surfeit  of  liberty,  an  exuberance  of  the  priceless  bles- 
sings for  which  we  are  ungrateful.  We  listened  to  my  honorable 
friend  who  addressed  you  last  night  (Mr.  Toombs),  as  he  recounted 
the  evils  of  this  Government. 

The  first  was  the  fishing  bounties,  paid  mostly  to  the  sailors  of 
New  England.  Our  friend  stated  that  forty-eight  years  of  our 
Government  was  under  the  administration  of  Southern  Presidents. 
Well,  these  fishing  bounties  began  under  the  rule  of  a  southern 
President,  I.  believe.  No  one  of  them  during  the  whole  forty- 
eight  years  ever  set  his  Administration  against  the  principle  or 
policy  of  them.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it  was  a  wise  pol- 
icy in  the  beginning  ;  it  probably  was  not,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
say  in  its  defense.  But  the  reason  given  for  it  was  to  encourage 
our  young  men  to  go  to  sea  and  learn  to  manage  ships.  We  had 
at  the  time  but  a  small  navy.  It  was  thought  best  to  encourage 
a  class  of.  our  people  to  become  acquainted  with  seafaring  life,  to 
become  sailors — to  man  our  naval  ships.  It  requires  practice  to 
walk  the  deck  of  a  ship,  to  pull  the  ropes,  to  furl  the  sails,  to  go 
aloft,  to  climb  the  mast  ;  and  it  was  thought,  by  ofi"ering  this 
bounty,  a  nursery  might  be  formed  in  whicli  young  men  would 
become  perfected  in  these  arts,  and  it  applied  to  one  section  of  the 
country  as  well  as  to  any  other. 

The  result  of  this  Avas  that  in  the  war  of  1812  our  sailors,  many 
of  whom  came  from  this  nursery,  were  equal  to  any  that  England 
brought  against  us.  At  any  rate,  no  small  part  of  the  glories  of 
that  war  were  gained  by  the  veteran  tars  of  America,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  these  bounties  was  to  foster  that  branch  of  the  national  de- 
fense. My  opinion  is,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
at  first,  this  bounty  ought  to  be  discontinued — the  I'eason  for  it,  at 
first,  no  longer  exists.  A  bill  for  this  object  did  pass  the  Senate 
the  last  Congress  I  was  in,  to  which  my  honorable  friend  contribu- 
ted greatly,  but  it  was  not  reached  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  trust  that  he  will  yet  see  that  he  may  with  honor  contin- 
ue liis  connection  with  the  Government,  and  tliat  his  eloquence, 
unrivaled  in  the  Senate,  may  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  be  displayed 


in  having  this  bounty,  so  obnoxious  to  him,  repealed  and  wiped  off 
from  the  statute-book. 

The  next  evil  which  my  friend  complained  of  was  the  Tariff. 
Well,  let  us  look  at  tliat  for  a  moment.  About  the  time  I  com- 
menced noticing  public  matters,  this  question  was  agitating  the 
country  almost  as  fearfully  as  the  slave  question  now  is.  In  1832, 
when  I  was  in  college,  South  Carolina  was  ready  to  nullify  or  se- 
cede from  the  Union  on  this  account.  And  what  have  we  seen  ? 
The  Tariff  no  longer  distracts  the  public  counsels.  Keason  has 
triumphed  !  The  present  Tariff  was  voted  for  by  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina.  The  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together 
— every  man  in  the  Senate  and  House  from  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina,  I  think,  voted  for  it,  as  did  my  honorable  friend 
himself.  And  if  it  be  true,  to  use  the  figure  of  speech  of  my  hon- 
orable friend,  that  every  man  in  the  North  that  works  in  iron  and 
brass  and  wood  has  his  muscle  strengthened  by  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  that  stimulant  was  given  by  his  vote,  and  I 
believe  every  other  Southern  man.  So  we  ought  not  to  complain 
of  that. 

Mr.  Toombs — The  Tariff  assessed  the  duties. 

Mr.  Stephens — Yes,  and  Massachusetts  with  unanimity  voted 
with  the  South  to  lessen  them,  and  they  were  made  just  as  low  as 
Southern  men  asked  them  to  be,  and  that  is  the  rate  they  are 
now  at.  If  reason  and  argument,  with  experience,  produced  such 
changes  in  the  sentiments  of  Massachusetts  from  1832  to  1857,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Tariff,  may  not  like  changes  be  effected  there 
by  the  same  means — reason  and  argument,  and  appeals  to  patriot- 
ism on  the  present  vexed  question  ?  And  who  can  say  that  by  1875 
or  1890  Massachusetts  may  not  vote  with  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  upon  all  those  questions  that  now  distract  the  country, 
and  threaten  its  peace  and  existence.  I  believe  in  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  truth,  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth,  and  its  ultimate 
triumph  when  properly  wielded. 

Another  matter  of  grievance  alluded  to  by  my  honorable  friend 
was  the  Navigation  Laws.  This  policy  was  also  commenced  under 
the  Administration  of  one  of  these  Southern  Presidents  who  ruled 
so  well,  and  has  been  continued  through  all  of  them  since.  The 
gentleman's  views  of  the  policy  of  these  laws  and  my  own  do  not 
disagree.     We  occupied  the  same  ground  in  relation  to  them  in 
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Congress.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  them  now.    But  it  is 
proper  to  state  some  matters  connected  with  their  origin. 

One  of  the  objects  was  to  build  up  a  commercial  American  ma- 
rine by  giving  American  bottoms  the  exclusive  carrying  trade  be- 
tween our  own  ports.  This  is  a  great  arm  of  national  power. 
This  object  was  accomplished  We  have  now  an  amount  of  ship- 
ping, not  only  coastwise,  but  to  foreign  countries,  which  puts  us  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  England  can  no  long- 
er be  styled  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  What  American  is  not 
proud  of  the  result  ?  Whether  those  laws  should  be  continued  is 
another  question.  But  one  thing  is  certain  :  no  President,  North- 
ern or  Southern,  has  ever  yet  recommended  their  repeal.  And  my 
friend's  efforts  to  get  them  repealed  were  met  with  but  little  favor, 
North  or  South. 

These,  then,  were  the  true  main  grievances  or  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  the  general  system  of  our  Government  and  its 
workings — 1  mean  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Government. 
As  to  the  acts  of  the  Federal  States  I  shall  speak  presently  ;  but 
these  three  were  the  main  ones  used  against  the  common  head. 
Now,  suppose  it  be  admitted  that  all  of  these  are  evils  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  do  they  overbalance  and  outweigh  the  advantages  and  great 
good  which  this  same  government  affords  in  a  thousand  innumera- 
ble ways  that  can  not  be  estimated  ?  Have  we  not  at  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  North,  grown  great,  prosperous,  and  happy  under 
its  operations  ?  Has  any  part  of  the  world  ever  shown  such  rapid 
progress  in  the  development  of  wealth,  and  all  the  material  re- 
sources of  national  power  and  greatness,  as  the  Southern  States 
have  under  the  General  Government,  notwithstanding  all  its  de- 
fects ? 

Mr.  Toombs — In  spite  of  it. 

Mr.  Stephens — My  honorable  friend  says  we  have,  in  spite  of 
the  General  Government ;  that  without  it,  I  suppose  he  thinks,  we 
might  have  done  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  than  we  have  done 
this  in  spite  of  it.  That  may  be  and  it  may  not  be  ;  but  the  great 
fact  that  we  have  grown  great  and  powerful  under  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  exists — there  is  no  conjecture  or  speculation  about  that ; 
it  stands  out  bold,  high,  and  prominent,  like  your  Stone  Mountain, 
to  which  the  gentleman  alluded  in  illustrating  home  facts  in  his 
record — this  great  fact  of  our  unrivaled  prosperity  in  the  Union 
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as  it  is  admitted  ;  whether  all  this  is  in  spite  of  the  Government 
' — whether  we  of  the  South  would  have  been  better  off  without  the 
Government — is,  to  say  the  least,  problematical.  On  the  one  side 
we  can  only  put  the  fact  against  speculation  and  conjecture  on  the 
other.  But  even  as  a  question  of  speculation  I  differ  with  my 
distinguished  friend. 

What  we  would  have  lost  in  border  wars  without  the  Union,  or 
what  we  have  gained  simply  by  the  peace  it  has  secured,  no  esti- 
mate can  be  madg  of.  Our  foreign  trade,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  our  prosperity,  has  the  protection  of  the  navy,  which  drove 
the  pirates  from  the  waters  near  our  coast,  where  they  had  been 
buccaneering  for  centuries  before,  and  might  have  been  still  had 
it  not  been  for  the  American  Navy  under  the  command  of  such 
spirits  as  Commodore  Porter.  Now  that  the  coast  is  clear,  that 
our  commerce  flows  freely  outwardly,  we  can  not  well  estimate 
how  it  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Government  on  us  is  like  that  of  the  atmosphere 
around  us.  Its  benefits  are  so  silent  and  unseen  that  they  are  sel- 
dom thought  of  or  appreciated. 

We  seldom  think  of  the  single  element  of  oxygen  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  yet  let  this  simple,  unseen,  and  unfelt  agent  be  with- 
drawn, this  life-giving  element  be  taken  away  from  this  all-per- 
vading fluid  around  us,  and  what  instant  and  appalling  changes 
would  take  place  in  all  organic  creation. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  all  that  we  are  in  "  spite  of  the  General 
Government,"  but  it  may  be  that  without  it  we  should  have  been 
far  different  from  what  we  are  now.  It  is  true  there  is  no  equal 
part  of  the  earth  with  natural  resources  superior  perhaps  to  ours. 
That  pdrtion  of  this  country  known  as  the  Southern  States, 
stretching  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande,  is  fully  equal 
to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  honorable  and  eloquent  Senator  last 
night,  in  all  natural  capacities.  But  how  many  ages  and  centu- 
ries passed  before  these  capacities  were  developed  to  reach  this 
advanced  age  of  civilization  ?  There  these  same  hills,  rich  in  ore, 
same  rivers,  same  valleys  and  plains,  are  as  they  have  been  since 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  ;  uneducated  and  un- 
civilized man  roamed  over  tliem  for  how  long  no  history  informs 
us. 

It  was  only  under,  our  institutions  that  they  could  be  developed. 
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Their  development  is  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  our  people 
under  operations  of  the  Government  and  institutions  under  which 
we  have  lived.  Even  our  people,  without  these,  never  would  have 
done  it.  The  organization  of  society  has  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  any  country  or  any  land. 
The  institutions  of  a  people,  political  and  moral,  are  the  matrix 
in  which  the  germ  of  their  organic  structure  quickens  into  life — • 
takes  root  and  develops  in  form,  nature,  and  character.  Our  in- 
stitutions constitute  the  basis,  the  matrix,  from. which  spring  all 
our  characteristics  of  development  and  greatness.  Look  at 
Greece.  There  is  the  same  fertile  soil,  the  same  blue  sky,  the 
same  inlets  and  harbors,  the  same  ^gean,  the  same  Olympus ; 
there  is  the  same  land  where  Homer  sung,  where  Pericles  spoke  ; 
it  is  in  nature  the  same  old  Greece — but  it  is  living  Greece  no 
more. 

Descendants  of  the  same  people  inhabit  the  country ;  yet  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  mighty  difference  ?  In  the  midst  of  present 
degradation  we  see  the  glorious  fragments  of  ancient  works  of  art 
— temples  with  ornaments  and  inscriptions  that  excite  wonder 
and  admiration — the  remains  of  a  once  high  order  of  civilization 
which  have  outlived  the  language  they  spoke — upon  them  all 
Ichabod  is  written — their  glory  has  departed.  Why  is  this  so  ? 
I  answer,  their  institutions  have  been  destroyed.  These  were  but 
the  fruits  of  their  forms  of  government,  the  matrix  from  which 
their  grand  development  sprung,  and  when  once  the  institutions 
of  a  people  have  been  destroyed,  there  is  no  earthly  power  that 
can  bring  back  the  Promethean  spark  to  kindle  them  here  again, 
any  more  than  in  that  ancient  land  of  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
song. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Italy.  Where  is  Rome,  once  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  ?  There  are  the  same  seven  hills  now,  the  same 
soil,  the  same  natural  resources ;  nature  is  the  same,  but  what  a 
ruin  of  human  greatness  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  most  down-trodden  land  !  Why 
have  not  the  people  of  that  Heaven-favored  clime  the  spirit  that 
animated  their  fathers  ?     Why  this  sad  difference  ? 

It  is  the  destruction  of  her  institutions  that  has  caused  it ;  and, 
my  countrymen,  if  we  shall  in  an  evil  hour  rashly  pull  down  and 
destroy  those  institutions  which  the  patriotic  band  of  our  fathers 
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labored  so  long  and  so  hard. to  build  up,  and  which  have  done  so 
much  for  us  and  the  world,  who  can  venture  the  prediction  that 
similar  results  will  not  ensue  ?  Let  us  avoid  it  if  we  can.  I  trust 
the  spirit  is  among  us  that  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  Let  us  not 
rashly  try  the  experiment,  for,  if  it  fails,  as  it  did  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  in  the  South  American  Republics,  and  in  every  other 
place  wherever  liberty  is  once  destroyed,  it  may  never  be  restored 
to  us  again. 

There  are  defects  in  our  government,  errors  in  administration, 
and  shortcomings  of  many  kinds  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  defects  and 
errors,  Georgia  has  grown  to  be  a  great  State.  Let  us  pause  here 
a  moment.  In  1850  there  was  a  great  crisis,  but  not  so  fearful  as 
this  ;  for,  of  all  I  have  ever  passed  through,  this  is  the  most  peril- 
ous, and  requires  to  be  met  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  de- 
liberation. 

There  were  many  among  us  in  1850  zealous  to  go  at  once  out 
of  the  Union,  to  disrupt  every  tie  that  binds  us  together.  Now, 
do  you  believe,  had  that  policy  been  carried  out  at  that  time,  we 
would  have  been  the  same  great  people  that  we  are  to-day  ?  It 
may  be  that  we  would,  but  have  you  any  assurance  of  that  fact  ? 
Would  you  have  made  the  same  advancement,  improvement,  and 
progress  in  all  that  constitutes  material  wealth  and  prosperity  that 
we  have. 

I  notice,  in  the  Comptroller-General's  report,  that  the  taxable 
property  of  Georgia  is  $670,000,000  and  upward,  an  amount  not 
far  from  double  what  it  was  in  1850.  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  material  wealth  of  the  people 
of  Georgia  has  been  nearly  if  not  quite  doubled.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  our  advance  in  education,  and  every  thing  that  marks 
our  civilization.  Have  we  any  assurance  that,  had  we  regarded 
the  earnest  but  misguided  patriotic  advice,  as  I  think,  of  some  of 
that  day,  and  disrupted  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  Union,  we 
would  have  advanced  as  we  have  ?  I  think  not.  Well,  then,  let 
us  be  careful  now  before  we  attempt  any  rash  experiment  of  this 
sort.  I  know  that  there  are  friends — whose  patriotism  I  do  not 
intend  to  question — who  think  this  Union  a  curse,  and  that  we 
would  be  better  off  without  it.  I  do  not  so  think.  If  we  can 
bring  about  a  correction  of  those  evils  which  threaten — and  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  this  may  yet  be  done — this  appeal  to  go  out, 
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with  all  tne  provisions  for  good  that  accompany  it,  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  great  and  I  fear  a  fatal  temptation. 

When  I  look  around  and  see  our  prosperity  in  every  thing, 
agriculture,  commerce,  art,  science,  and  every  department  of  edu- 
cation, physical  and  mental,  as  well  •  as  moral  advancement,  and 
our  colleges,  I  think,  in  the  face  of  such  an  exhibition,  if  we  can, 
without  the  loss  of  power,  or  any  essential  right  or  interest,  remain 
in  the  Union,  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  to — let 
us  not  too  readily  yield  to  this  temptation — do  so.  Our  first  pa- 
rents, the  great  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  were  not  without 
a  like  temptation  when  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  They  were  led  to 
believe  that  their  condition  would  be  bettered — that  their  eyes 
would  be  opened — and  that  they  would  become  as  gods.  They  in 
an  evil  hour  yielded — instead  of  becoming  gods,  they  only  saw 
their  own  nakedness. 

I  look  upon  this  country  with  our  institutions  as  the  Eden  of 
the  world,  the  paradise  of  the  universe.  It  may  be  that  out  of  it 
we  may  become  greater  and  more  prosperous,  but  I  am  candid  and 
sincere  in  telling  you  that  I  fear  if  we  rashly  evince  passion,  and 
without  sufficient  cause  shall  take  that  step,  that  instead  of  be- 
coming greater  or  more  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy — instead 
of  becoming  gods,  we  will  become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day 
commence  cutting  one  another's  throats.  This  is  my  apprehension. 
Let  us,  therefore,  whatever  we  do,  meet  these  difficulties,  great  as 
they  are,  like  wise  and  sensible  men,  and  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  all  the  consequences  which  may  attend  our  action.  Let 
us  see  first  clearly  where  the  path  of  duty  leads,  and  then  we  may 
not  fear  to  tread  therein. 

I  come  now  to  the  main  question  put  to  me,  and  on  which  my 
counsel  has  been  asked.  That  is,  what  the  present  Legislature 
should  do  in  view  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  and  the  wrongs 
that  have  been  done  us  by  several  of  our  Confederate  States  in 
the  Union,  by  the  acts  of  their  legislatures  nullifying  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  in  direct  disregard  of  their  constitutional  obli- 
gations. What  I  shall  say  will  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  dictation  ; 
it  will  be  simply  my  own  judgment  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  pro- 
'  ceeds  from  a  strong  conviction  that  according  to  it  our  rights,  in- 
terests, and  honor — our  present  safety  and  future  security  can  be 
maintained  without  yet  looking  to  the  last  resort,  the  "  ultima  ra- 
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tio  regum."  That  should  not  be  looked  to  until  all  else  fails. 
That  may  come.  On  this  point  I  am^  hopeful,  but  not  sanguine. 
But  let  us  use  every  patriotic  effort  to  prevent  it  while  there  is 
ground  for  hope. 

If  any  view  that  I  may  present,  in  your  judgment,  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  best  interests  of  Georgia,  I  ask  you,  as  patriots,  not 
to  regard  it.  After  hearing  me  and  others  whom  you  have  ad- 
vised with,  act  in  the  premises  according  to  your  own  conviction 
of  duty  as  patriots.  I  speak  now  particularly  to  the  members  of 
the  legislature  present.  There  are,  as  I  have  said,  great  dangers 
ahead.  Great  dangers  may  come  from  the  election  I  have  spoken 
of.  If  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Republican  associates 
shall  be  carried  out,  or  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  no  man  in 
Georgia  will  be  more  willing  or  ready  than  myself  to  defend  our 
rights,  interest,  and  honor  at  every  hazard  and  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity. 

What  is  this  policy  ?  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  exclude  us,  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  from  the  Territories  with  our  slave  property. 
He  is  for  using  the  power  of  the  General  Government  against  the 
extension  of  our  institutions.  Our  position  on  this  point  is  and 
ought  to  be,  at  all  hazards,  for  perfect  equality  between  all  the 
States,  and  the  citizens  of  all  the  States,  in  the  Territories,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  Congress  should  ex- 
ercise its  power  against  this,  then  I  am  for  standing  where  Geor- 
gia planted  herself  in  1850.  These  were  plain  propositions  which 
were  then  laid  down  in  her  celebrated  platform  as  sufficient  for 
the  disruption  of  the  Union  if  the  occasion  should  ever  come  ;  on 
these  Georgia  has  declared  that  she  will  go  out  of  the  Union  ;  and 
for  these  she  would  be  justified  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  so 
doing. 

I  say  the  same  ;  I  said  it  then  ;  I  say  it  now,  if  Mr.  Lincoln's 
policy  should  be  carried  out.  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  think 
his  bare  election  sufficient  cause  :  but  if  his  policy  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  violation  of  any  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Georgia  platform,  that  would  be  such  an  act  of  aggression  which 
ought  to  be  met  as  therein  provided  for.  If  hi's  policy  shall  be 
carried  out  in  repealing  or  modifying  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  so 
as  to  weaken  its  efficacy,  Georgia  has  declared  that  she  will,  in 
the  last  resort,  disrupt  the  ties  of  the  Union,  and  I  say  so  too.     I 
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stand  upon  the  Georgia  platform,  and  upon  every  plank,  and  say, 
if  these  aggressions  therein  provided  for  take  place — I  say  to  you 
and  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  keep  your  powder  dry,  and  let  your 
assailants  then  have  lead,  if  need  be.  I  would  wait  for  an  act  of 
aggression.     This  is  my  position. 

Now  upon  another  point,  and  that  the  most  difficult  and  deserv- 
ing your  most  serious  consideration,  I  will  speak.  That  is  the 
course  which  this  State  should  pursue  toward  these  Northern 
States,  wliiqh  by  their  legislative  acts  have  attempted  to  nullify 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  I  know  that  in  some  of  these  States 
their  acts  pretend  to  be  based  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  against  Pennsylvania  ;  that  decision  did  proclaim 
the  doctrine  that  the  State  officers  are  not  bound  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  a  law  of  Congress — that  the  Federal  Government 
can  not  impose  duties  upon  State  officials — that  they  must  execute 
their  own  laws  by  their  own  officers.  And  this  may  be  true.  But 
still  it  is  the  duty  of  the  States  to  deliver  fugitive  slaves,  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Northern  States,  on  entering  into  the  Federal  compact,  pledged 
themselves  to  surrender  such  fugitives  ;  and  it  is  in  disregard  of 
their  obligations  that  they  had  passed  laws  which  even  tend  to 
hinder  or  obstruct  the  fulfillment  of  that  obligation.  They  have 
violated  their  plighted  faith ;  what  ought  we  to  do  in  view  of 
this  ?  That  is  the  question.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  By  the  law 
of  nations  you  would  have  a  right  to  demand  the  carrying  out  of 
this  article  of  agreement,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise with  respect  to  the  States  of  this  Union  ;  and,  in  case  it  be 
not  done,  we  would,  by  these  principles,  have  the  right  to  commit 
acts  of  reprisal  on  these  faithless  governments,  and  seize  upon 
their  propert}^,  or  that  of  their  citizens,  wherever  found.  The 
States  of  this  Union  stand  upon  the  same  footing  with  foreign  na- 
tions in  this  respect.  But,  by  the  law  of  nations,  we  are  equally 
bound,  before  proceeding  to  violent  measures,  to  set  forth  our 
grievances  before  the  offending  Government,  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  redress  the  wrong.  Has  our  State  yet  done  this? 
I  think  not. 

Suppose  it  was  Great  Britain  that  had  violated  some  compact 
of  agreement  with  the  General  Government,  what  would  be  first 
done  ?     In  that  case  our  Minister  would  be  directed,  in  the  first 
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instance,  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  that  Government, 
or  a  Commissioner  be  sent  to  that  country  to  open  negotiations 
with  her,  ask  for  redress,  and  it  would  only  be  when  argument 
and  reason  had  been  exhausted,  that  we  should  take  the  last  resort 
of  nations.  That  would  be  tho  course  toward  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, and  toward  a  member  of  this  Confederacy  I  would  recom- 
mend the  same  course. 

Let  us,  therefore,  not  act  hastily  in  this  matter.  Let  your  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  the  Republic  make  out  a  bill  of  grievances  ; 
let  it  be  sent  by  the  Governor  to  those  faithless  States,  and  if  rea- 
son and  argument  shall  be  tried  in  vain — all  shall  fail  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  their  constitutional  obligations — I  would  be  for 
retaliatory  measures,  such  as  the  Governor  has  suggested  to  you. 
This  mode  of  resistance  in  the  Union  is  in  our  power.  It  might 
be  effectual,  and,  if  in  the  last  resort,  we  would  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  nations,  not  only  in  separating  from  them,  but  by  using 
force. 

[Some  one  said  the  argument  was  already  exhausted.] 

Mr.  Stepliens  continued — Some  friend  says  that  the  argument  is 
already  exhausted.  No,  my  friend,  it  is  not.  You  have  never 
called  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  those  States  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  am  aware  of.  Nothing  has  ever  been  done  before  this 
year.  The  attention  of  our  own  people  has  been  called  to  this 
subject  lately. 

Now,  then,  my  recommendation  to  you  would  be  this  :  In  view 
of  all  these  questions  of  difficulty,  let  a  convention  of  the  people 
of  Georgia  be  called,  to  which  they  may  be  all  referred.  Let  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  speak.  Some  think  that  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  cause  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Some  think 
those  other  grievances  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  same,  and  that 
the  Legislature  has  the  power  thus  to  act,  and  ought  thus  to  act. 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  Legislature  is  not  the  prop- 
er body  to  sever  our  Federal  relations,  if  that  necessity  should 
arise.  An  honorable  and  distinguished  gentleman,  the  other  night 
(Mr.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb),  advised  you  to  take  this  course — not  to  wait 
to  hear  from  from  the  cross-roads  and  groceries.  I  say  to  you, 
you  have  no  power  so  to  act.  You  must  refer  this  question  to  the 
people,  and  you  must  wait  to  hear  from  the  men  at  the  cross-roads 
and  even  the  groceries  ;  for  the  people  in  this  country,  whether  at 
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the  cross-roads  or  the  groceries,  whether  in  cottages  or  palaces, 
are  all  equal,  and  thej  are  the  sovereigns  in  this  country.  Sover- 
eignty is  not  in  the  Legislature.  We,  the  people,  are  the  sover- 
eigns. I  am  one  of  them  aud  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  so  has 
any  other  citizen  of  the  State.  You,  legislators — I  speak  it  re- 
spectfully— are  but  our  servants.  You  are  the  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  their  masters.  Power  resides  with  the  people  in  this 
country. 

The  great  difference  between  our  country  and  all  others,  sijph 
as  France  and  England  and  Ireland,  is,  that  here  there  is  popular 
sovereignty,  while  there  sovereignty  is  exercised  by  kings  and 
favored  classes.  This  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  however 
much  derided  lately,  is  the  foundation  of  our  institutions.  Con- 
stitutions are  but  the  channels  through  which  the  popular  will  may 
be  expressed.  Our  Constitution  came  from  the  people.  They 
made  it,  and  they  alone  can  rightfully  unmake  it. 

Mr.  Toombs — I  am  afraid  of  conventions. 

Mr.  Stephens — I  am  not  afraid  of  any  convention  legally  chosen 
by  the  people.  I  know  no  way  to  decide  great  questions  affecting 
fundamental  laws  except  by  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  made 
by  representatives  of  the  people  chosen  at  the  ballot-box.  But  do 
not  let  the  question  which  comes  before  the  people  be  put  to  them 
in  the  language  of  my  honorable  friend  who  addressed  you  last 
night.     Will  you  submit  to  abolition  rule  or  resist  ? 

Mr.  Toombs — I  do  not  wish  the  people  to  be  cheated. 

Mr.  Stephens — Now,  my  friends,  how  are  we  going  to  cheat  the 
people  by  calling  on  them  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  to 
decide  all  these  questions  without  any  dictation  or  direction? 
Who  proposes  to  cheat  the  people  by  letting  them  speak  their  own 
untrammeled  views  in  the  choice  of  tbeir  ablest  and  best  men,  to 
determine  upon  all  these  matters  involving  their  peace. 

I  think  the  proposition  of  my  honorable  friend  had  a  con- 
siderable smack  of  unfairness,  not  to  s^y  cheat.  He  wished 
to  have  no  convention,  but  for  the  Legislature  to  submit  their 
vote  to  the  people — submission  to  abolition  rule  or  resistance? 
Now  who,  in  Georgia,  would  vote  "  submission  to  abolition 
rule"? 
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Is  putting  such  a  question  to  the  people  to  vote  on  a  fair  way 
of  getting  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  on  all  these  questions  ? 
I  think  not.  Now,  who  in  Georgia  is  going  to  submit  to  abolition 
rule  ? 

Mr.  Toombs — The  convention  will. 

Mr.  Stephens — No,  my  friend,  Georgia  will  never  do  it.  The 
convention  will  never  secede  from  the  Georgia  Platform.  Under 
that  there  can  be  no  abolition  rule  in  the  General  Government. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  people  in  convention  upon  this  and  all 
questions.  Besides,  the  Legislature  were  not  elected  for  such  a 
purpose.  They  came  here  to  do  their  duty  as  legislators.  They 
have  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  did  not  come  here  to  disrupt  this  Government.  I  am  there- 
fore for  submitting  all  these  questions  to  a  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple. Submit  the  question  to  the  people,  whether  they  would 
submit  to  an  abolition  rule  or  resist,  and  then  let  the  Legislature 
act  upon  that  vote  ?  Such  a  course  would  be  an  insult  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  would  have  to  eat  their  platform,  ignore  tlieir  past 
history,  blot  out  their  records,  and  take  steps  backward,  if  they 
should  do  this.  I  have  never  eaten  my  record  or  words,  and 
never  will. 

But  how  will  it  be  under  this  arrangement  if  they  should  vote 
to  resist,  and  the  Legislature  should  reassemble  with  this  vote  as 
their  instruction  ?  Can  any  man  tell  what  sort  of  resistance  will 
be  meant  ?  One  man  would  say  secede  ;  another  pass  retaliatory 
measures  ;  these  are  measures  of  resistance  against  wrong — legit- 
imate and  right — and  there  would  be  as  many  different  ideas  as 
there  are  members  on  this  floor.  Resistance  don't  mean  secession 
— that,  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  resistance.  Believing 
that  the  times  require  action,  I  am  for  presenting  the  question 
fairly  to  the  people,  for  calling  together  an  untrammeled  conven- 
tion, and  presenting  all  the  questions  to  them  whether  they  will 
go  out  of  the  Union,  or  what  course  of  resistance  in  the  Union 
they  may  think  best,  and  then  let  the  Legislature  act,  when  the 
people  in  their  majesty  are  heard  ;  and  I  tell  you  now,  whatever 
that  convention  does,  I  hope  and  trust  our  people  will  abide  by. 
I  advise  the  calling  of  a  convention  with  the  earnest  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  State.  I  should  dislike,  above 
all  things,  to  see  violent  measures  adopted,  or  a  disposition  ta 
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take  the  sword  in  hand,  by  individuals,  without  the  authority  of 
law. 

My  honorable  friend  said  last  night,  "  I  ask  you  to  give  me  the 
sword,  for  if.you  do  not  give  it  to  me,  as  God  lives,  I  will  take  it 
myself." 

Mr.  Toombs — I  will. 

Mr.  Stephens — I  have  no  doubt  that  my  honorable  friend  feels 
as  he  says.  It  is  only  his  excessive  ardor  that  makes  him  use  such 
an  expression  ;  but  this  will  pass  off  with  the  excitement  of  the 
hour.  When  the  people  in  their  majesty  shall  speak,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  bow  to  their  will,  whatever  it  may  be  upon 
the  "  sober  second  thought." 

Should  Georgia  determine  to  go  out  of  the  Union — I  speak  for 
one,  though  my  views  might  not  agree  with  them — whatever  the 
result  may  be,  I  shall  bow  to  the  will  of  her  people.  Their  cause 
is  my  cause,  and  their  destiny  is  my  destiny  ;  and  I  trust  this  will 
be  the  ultimate  course  of  all.  The  greatest  curse  that  can  befall 
a  free  people  is  civil  war. 

But,  as  I  said,  let  us  call  a  convention  of  the  people  ;  let  all 
these  matters  be  submitted  to  it,  and  when  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  has  thus  been  expressed,  the  whole  State  will  present 
one  unanimous  voice  in  favor  of  whatever  may  be  demanded  ;  for 
I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  when 
wisdom  prevails  and  passion  is  silent. 

Look  at  what  has  already  been  done  by  them  for  their  advance- 
ment in  all  that  ennobles  man.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Look  abroad  from  one  extent  of  the 
country  to  the  other — contemplate  our  greatness.  We  are  now 
among  the  first  nations  of  the  earth.  Shall  it  be  said,  then,  that 
our  institutions,  founded  upon  principles  of  self-government,  are  a 
failure? 

Thus  far  it  is  a  noble  example,  worthy  of  imitation.  The  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Cobb,  the  other  night  said  it  had  proven  a  failure.  A 
failure  in  what?  In  growth?  Look  at  our  expanse  in  national 
power.  Look  at  our  population  and  increase  in  all  that  makes  a 
people  great.  A  failure  ?  Why,  we  are  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  present  the  brightest  hopes  of  mankind. 

Some  of  our  public  men  have  failed  in  their  aspirations  ;  that  is 
true,  and  from  that  comes  a  great  part  of  our  troubles. 
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No,  there  is  no  failure  of  this  Government  yet.  We  have  made 
great  advancement  under  the  Constitution,  and  I  can  not  but  hope 
that  we  shall  advance  higher  still.     Let  us  be  true  to  our  cause. 

Now,  when  tliis  convention  assembles,  if  it  shall  be  called,  as  I 
liope  it  may,  I  would  say  in  my  judgment,  without  dictation,  for 
I  am  conferring  with  you  freely  and  frankly,  and  it  is  thus  that  I 
give  my  views,  I  should  take  into  consideration  all  those  questions 
which  distract  the  public  mind ;  should  view  all  the  grounds  of 
secession  so  far  as  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  concerned,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  say  that  the  constitutional  election  of 
no  man  is  a  sufficient  cause  to  break  up  the  Union,  but  that  the 
State  should  wait  until  he  at  least  does  some  unconstitutional 
act. 

Mr.  Toombs — Commit  some  overt  act. 

Mr.  Stephens — No,  I  did  not  say  that.  The  word  overt  is  a 
sort  of  technical  term  connected  with  treason,  which  has  come  to 
us  from  the  mother  country,  and  it  means  an  open  act  of  rebellion. 
I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Lincoln  can  do  this  unless  he  should  levy 
war  upon  us.  I  do  not  therefore  use  the  word  overt.  I  do  not 
intend  to  wait  for  that.  But  I  use  the  word  unconstitutional  act, 
which  our  people  understand  much  better,  and  which  expresses 
just  what  I  mean.  But  as  long  as  he  conforms  to  the  Constitution, 
he  should  be  left  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office. 

In  giving  this  advice  I  am  but  sustaining  the  Constitution  of 
my  country,  and  I  do  not  thereby  become  a  Lincoln  aid  man 
either  but  a  Constitutional  aid  man.  But  this  matter  the  conven- 
tion can  determine. 

As  to  the  other  matter,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  pass  retali- 
atory measures,  provided  they  be  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  I  think  they  can  be  made  such. 
But  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  this  Legislature  to  do  this  now 
is  the  question.  To  the  convention,  in  my  judgment,  this  matter 
ought  to  be  referred.  Before  we  commit  reprisals  on  New  En- 
gland we  should  exhaust  every  means  of  bringing  about  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  question. 

Thus  did  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  case  of  the  French.  He  did  not 
recommend  reprisals  until  he  had  treated  with  France,  and  got 
her  to  promise  to  make  indemnification,  and  it  was  only  on  her 
refusal  to  pay  the  money  which  she  had  promised  that  he  recom- 
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mended  reprisals.  It  was  after  negotiation  had  failed.  I  do 
think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  best,  before  going  to  extreme 
measures  with  our  Confederate  States,  to  make  a  presentation  of 
our  demands,  to  appeal  to  their  reason  and  judgment  to  give  us 
our  rights.  Then,  if  reason  should  not  triumph,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  commit  reprisals,  and  we  should  be  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  a  civilized  world.  At  least,  let  the  States  know  what  your 
grievances  are,  and  if  they  refuse,  as  I  said,  to  give  us  our  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  I  should  be  willing,  as  a 
last  resort,  to  sever  the  ties  of  this  Union. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  if  this  course  be  pursued,  and  they  are 
informed  of  the  consequences  of  refusal,  these  States  will  secede  ; 
but  if  they  should  not,  then  let  the  consequences  be  with  them, 
and  let  the  responsibility  of  the  consequences  rest  upon  them. 
Another  thing  I  would  have  that  convention  to  do.  Re-affirm 
the  Georgia  platform  with  an  additional  plank  in  it.  Let  that 
plank  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  those 
States  to  repeal  these  obnoxious  laws  as  a  condition  of  our  re- 
maining in  the  Union.  Give  them  time  to  consider  it,  and  I 
would  ask  all  States  south  to  do  the  same  thing. 

I  am  for  exhausting  all  that  patriotism  can  demand  before  tak- 
ing the  last  step.  I  would  invite,  therefore,  South  Carolina  to  a 
conference.  I  would  ask  the  same  of  all  the  other  Southern 
States,  so  that  if  the  evil  has  got  beyond  our  control,  which  God, 
in  his  mercy,  grant  may  not  be  the  case,  let  us  not  be  divided, 
among  ourselves,  but,  if  possible,  secure  the  united  co-operation 
of  all  the  Southern  States  ;  and  then,  in  the  face  of  the  civilized 
world,  we  may  justify  our  action  ;  and,  with  the  wrong  all  on  the 
other  side,  we  can  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  to  aid  us  in  our 
cause.  But  let  us  not  do  any  thing  in  which  any  portion  of  our 
people  may  charge  us  with  rash  or  hasty  action.  It  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  tear  this  Government  asunder. 
You  were  not  sent  here  for  that  purpose.  I  would  wish  the 
whole  South  to  be  united  if  this  is  to  be  done ;  and  I  believe, 
if  we  pursue  the  policy  which  I  have  indicated,  this  can  be 
efi'ected. 

In  this  way  our  sister  Southern  States  can  be  induced  to  act 
with  us,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  States  of  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  the  other  Western  States,  will 
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compel  their  Legislatures  to  recede  from  their  hostile  attitudes  if 
the  others  do  not.  Then  with  these  we  would  go  on  without  New 
England  if  she  chose  to  stay  out. 

A  voice  in  the  assembly — We  will  kick  them  out. 

Mr*  Stephens — I  would  not  kick  them  out.  But  if  they  chose 
to  stay  out,  they  might.  I  think,  moreover,  that  these  Northern 
States,  being  principally  <5ngaged  in  manufactures,  would  find  that 
they  had  as  much  interest  in  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  as 
we,  and  that  they  would  return  to  their  constitutional  duty — this 
would  be  my  hope.  If  they  should  not,  and  if  the  Middle  States 
and  Western  States  do  not  join  us,  we  should  at  least  have  an  un- 
divided South.  I  am,  as  you  clearly  perceive,  for  maintaining  the 
Union  as  it  is,  if  possible.  I  will  exhaust  every  means  thus  to 
maintain  it  with  an  equality  in  it.     My  principles  are  these  : 

First,  the  maintenance  of  the  honor,  the  rights,  the  equality,  the 
security,  and  the  glory  of  my  native  State  in  the  Union  ;  but  if 
these  can  not  be  maintained  in  the  Union,  then  I  am  for  their 
maintenance,  at  all  hazards,  out  of  it.  Next  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Georgia,  the  land  of  my  birth,  I  hold  the  honor  and 
glory  of  our  common  country.  In  Savannah  I  was  made  to  say, 
by  the  reporters — who  very  often  make  me  say  things  which  I 
never  did  say — that  I  was  first  for  the  glory  of  the  whole  country, 
and  next  for  that  of  Georgia. 

I  said  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  I  am  proud  of  her  history,  of 
her  present  standing.  I  am.  proud  even  of  her  motto,  which  I 
would  have  duly  respected  at  the  present  time  by  all  her  sons — 
Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Moderation.  I  would  have  her  rights  and 
that  of  the  Southern  States  maintained  now  upon  these  principles. 
Her  position  now  is  just  what  it  was  in  1850,  with  respect  to  the 
Southern  States.  Her  platform  then  has  been  adopted  by  most, 
if  not  all,  the  other  Southern  States.  Now  I  would  add  but  one 
additional  plank  to  that  platform,  which  I  have  stated,  and  one 
which  time  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

If  all  this  fails,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  we  have  done  our  duty  and  all  that  patriotism  could  re- 
quire. 


ADDRESS  OF  E.  W.  GANTT,  OF  ARKANSAS, 

(Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  limy) 
IN    FAVOR   OF   KE-UNION    IN   1863. 


Fellow- Citizens  : — Since  the  third  day  of  June  I  have  been  a 
prisoner  in  the  Federal  lines. 

Having  but  recently  been  through  the  entire  South — having 
studied  its  resources,  and  wept  over  its  ruin,  and  having  become 
fully  acquainted  with  its  condition,  and  the  character  of  its  rulers, 
il  have  chosen,  after  long  hesitation,  to  remain  here  and  address 
^ou,  in  preforence  to  being  sent  home  and  exchanged.  I  am  now 
[out  of  the  service,  and  can  therefore  speak  with  unreserved  free- 
Idom 

My  course  in  this  struggle  is  known  to  this  country.  In  the 
Lrmy  and  in  prison,  with  a  fire  in  front  and  in  rear,  I  have  been 
^ith  you  and  of  you  so  long  as  hope  remained.  And  to-day  I 
mow  no  devotion  so  strong  as  that  I  bear  to  my  Southern  home 
md  to  the  masses  of  our  people,  whose  terrible  sufferings  bind  me 
jloser  to  them  now  than  ever. 

I  shall  give  you  my  views  and  counsel  for  what  they  are  worth, 
frankly  and  fully  in  this  address,  and  care  not  for  the  conse- 
[quences  to  myself.     It  is  the  path  of  duty,  and  I  shall  follow  it 
[fearlessly. 

I  shall  speak  to  you  as  an  Arkansian — shall  therefore  confine 
[myself  more  particularly  to  what  has  occurred  in  our  midst  since 
[the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  may  thus  give  a  prominence, 
to  events  and  persons,  that  they  would  not  otherwise  deserve.  As 
[I  fear  no  one,  I  shall  spare  no  one. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  unfortunate  struggle  our  State  hesi- 
[tated  ;  but  when  the  shock  of  arms  came,  she  opened  her  treasury 
[and  poured  out  her  best  blood.     Her  troops  were  removed  beyond 
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the  Mississippi  River,  upoa  the  principle  that  there  was  the  place 
to  defend  her  soil.  We  acquiesced.  The  principle  was  doubtless 
correct.  For  a  time  all  things  went  well  enough  with  us.  We 
were  only  annoyed  by  partisan  feuds  and  broils — by  that  selfish 
faction  which  so  long  ruled  our  people  and  left  their  debasing  in- 
fluences upon  society. 

But  the  poisoned  cup  had  been  prepared  for  us  in  the  very 
beginning.  We  were  destined  to  drain  its  dregs  to  the  bottom. 
Our  people,  plundered,  whipped,  and  oppressed,  were  to  bow 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  a  political  adventurer,  clothed  in  lace 
and  brass  buttons,  who  owed  all  he  was  to  their  kindness  and 
charity.  Hindman  and  the  Johnsons — names  inseparably  linked 
with  the  sorrow  and  ruin  of  our  people — formed  a  coalition  and 
drew  into  it  the  cast-off-scum  of  all  parties.  From  that  day  may 
date  the  ruin  of  our  people,  if  not  of  our  whole  cause.  Not  that 
I  intend  attributing  to  them  great  force  or  capacity,  but  that 
circumstances  of  long  ago,  linking  Hindman  to  Davis,  and  in- 
trigue upon  the  part  of  Johnson,  were  to  place  Hindman  on  a  larg- 
er wave  than  a  craft  of  his  size  could  ride  securely.  So  bitter  and 
rancorous  had  been  the  hatred  of  these  men  toward  each  other, 
that  such  a  union,  if  made  publicly,  would  have  shocked  and  start- 
led our  people.  But  it  was  done  by  stealth.  It  leaked  out  by  de- 
grees. 

The  promotion  of  Captain  J.  B.  Johnson,  brother  of  Robert  W. 
Johnson,  in  Hindman's  Legion,  at  Hindman's  instance — the  urging 
of  Hindman's  promotion  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  secret  and  corrupt 
ante-chambers  of  Richmond  politics — the  appointment  of  Mr.  John- 
son's near  relative  on  Hindman's  staff — the  urging  of  Hindman's 
further  promotion — and,  stronger  and  stranger  than  all,  the  pro- 
curing, by  a  trick  of  Mr.  Johnson's,  of  the  transfer  of  General 
Hindman  to  this  Department,  are  cumulative  evidences  of  this 
corrupt  bargain — a  bargain  in  which  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
our  people  were  to  go  to  enrich  the  Johnsons.  Hindman  was  to 
be  transferred  to  this  Department,  and  by  his  aid  a  great  party  was 
to  be  built  up  in  our  midst,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Johnsons  put 
down.  Having  for  years  used  the  public  treasure  to  put  down 
foes  and  build  up  parties,  now  the  blood  of  the  people  is  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Davis  was  eager  to  do  any  thing  for  Hindman — would 
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scruple  little  about  the  means  or  the  result  to  the  people  ;  yet,  in 
this  instance,  he  hesitated.  Mr.  Johnson  assured  him  that  our 
people  wanted  Hindman  here.  That  he  was  the  man  for  the  occa- 
sion. But  with  all  this,  Mr.  Davis  would  not  send  him  by  "  au- 
thority" ;  yet,  would  permit  him  to  be  smuggled  across.  Our 
people  were  amazed  at  his  advent.  More  so  when  they  found  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  brought  him,  and  that  the  press  at  Little  Rock, 
heretofore  his  abusers,  was  subservient  to  him.  It  was  voiceless 
so  far  as  Hiudmau's  usurpations  and  oppressions  might  be.  No 
other  reason  has  ever  yet  been  given  for  its  mysterious  silence 
than  the  prompt  appointment,  by  Hindman,  to  positions  of  influence, 
of  near  relatives  of  the  editors  of  these  papers.  And  so  the  plot 
thickens. 

In  all  the  instances  of  appointees  referred  to  in  this  address,  I 
do  not  intend  accusing  them  of  complicity  with  the  leaders,  and 
may  as  well  say  so  here. 

When  Hindman  came  here  we  had  no  army  on  our  soil — nor 
indeed  any  hostile  army  threatening  us.  [This  needs  modification. 
But  the  threat  had  passed  before  the  army  was  organized.]  The 
policy  of  the  Confederate  authorities  had  been  announced.  It 
was  that  no  more  regiments  should  be  organized,  but  that  all  men 
liable  to  military  duty  should  be  enrolled  in  regiments  then  exist- 
ing. This  policy  was  in  the  way  of  Hindman's  building  up,  for 
himself  and  the  Johnsons,  a  great  array  of  satellites,  by  the  "  ap- 
pointing power."  Therefore,  in  the  teeth  of  this  policy,  and  dis- 
regarding authority,  he  organized  and  officered  some  forty  regi- 
ments. The  poor  soldier  could  not  choose  his  own  officer.  He 
might  not  choose  what  would  be  regarded  as  Johnson-Hindman 
material.  But  the  creation  and  continued  existence  of  an  officer, 
as  such,  depended  upon  Hindman's  breath  alone.  It  remained  now 
to  be  seen  what  one,  who  had  crawled  in  the  dirt  before  the  peo- 
ple, when  he  wanted  place,  would  do  when  he  held  supreme  power. 

Amono:  the  first  acts  was  to  declare  martial  law  all  over  the 
State,  and  to  appoint  patrols  of  ten,  with  a  captain,  in  each  town- 
ship— a  new  military  organization  of  his  own  creation.  Among 
their  duties  was  to  assist  in  arresting  and  imprisoning,  without 
charge  or  complaint,  the  suspected  freemen  of  Arkansas.  And 
many  a  poor  creature,  thus  torn  from  home  and  family,  died  in  a 
loathsome  prison,  or  perished  by  the  wayside.     Would  you  believe 
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it,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  two  or  three  lines  from  Hindman  or 
one  of  his  subordinates  has  been  all  the  commitment  upon  which 
respectable  citizens,  with  their  heads  shorn,  have  lingered  a 
year  in  the  penitentiary,  treated  as  ordinary  convicts?  The  rec- 
ords are  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock. 

But  this  is  not  all.  He  plundered  our  people  most  mercilessly. 
Anarchy  and  despotism  vied  in  their  reign.  His  Commissary  De- 
partment was  so  miserably  managed  that,  with  an  abundant  coun- 
try to  draw  and  collect  supplies  from,  it  was  so  neglected,  that,  I 
am  told,  in  many  instances  he  took  bread  from  the  mouths  of  help- 
less women  and  children,  whose  only  stay  and  support  had  perished 
by  disease  or  the  bayonet.  He  assumed  to  regulate  prices.  By 
this  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  means  lie  caused  great  suffering,  and 
afforded  increased  facilities  for  the  growth  of  fraud  and  crime, 
while  all  honest  men  were  well  nigh  impoverished.  He  ordered 
cotton  to  be  burned  in  regions  remote  from  navigation,  and  where 
an  army  will  never  tread,  and  where,  if  it  should  come,  it  could 
not  more  than  transport  supplies,  much  less  haul  cotton.  And  he 
sent  brutal,  rough  men  to  execute  these  orders.  If  a  citizen  com- 
plained, he  was  snubbed,  plundered,  or  imprisoned.  Oftener  all 
of  these  things.     Of  all  these  things  Jeff.  Davis  was  duly  informed. 

When  long  absence  and  tales  of  distress,  coming  from  the  plun- 
dered homes  of  toil-worn  soldiers,  impelled  them,  from  impulses 
not  to  be  despised,  to  force  their  way  home,  to  stop  the  cries  of 
suffering  babes  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  heart-broken  wives,  with 
the  intention  of  again  returning  to  their  command,  lie  has  not 
waited  their  return,  but  treated  them  as  deserters,  had  them  hunted 
with  negro  dogs,  and  when  caught,  executed  with  a  fiendishness 
alike  cruel  and  shocking  to  humanity. 

He  has,  I  am  told,  appointed  military  commissions  which  should 
keep  no  records,  and  from  their  midnight  recesses  spoken  away 
the  lives  of  citizen  and  soldier.  In  one  instance  this  mysterious 
and  worse  than  Jesuitical  tribunal  condemned,  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, a  citizen  of  our  State.  With  a  stroke  of  his  pen  he 
raised  the  penalty  to  capital  punishment,  and  the  victim  was  accord- 
ingly executed.  What  the  supposed  offender  did,  what  he  was 
accused  of  doing,  there  is  no  written  record  left.  Voltaire  says 
that  in  Africa,  tyrants  who  execute  witli  their  own  hands  criminals 
condemned  to  death,  are  justly  called  barbarians.  He. would  be 
puzzled  for  a  name  for  the  tryant  in  this  instance. 
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In  other  cases  he  is  said  to  have  caused  men  to  be  executed 
\yithout  trial,  and  even  to  have  witnessed  their  execution.  In 
others,  again,  he  is  said  to  have  seized  citizens  and  put  them  upon 
trial  before  military  tribunals,  and  had  them  executed »  In  one 
instance,  the  offense  being  Unionism,  it  was  ascertained,  after  trial 
and  sentence,  that  the  supposed  offender  was  a  good  Southern  man. 
A  pardon  from  Hindman  was  started,  but  the  bearer  only  reached 
there  in  time  to  see  the  lifeless  form  of  the  murdered  man  being 
borne  from  the  desecrated  spot  of  his  execution.  Of  all  these 
things  Jefferson  Davis  was  duly  informed. 

The  story  of  the  two  young  Texas  soldiers  I  have  often  heard, 
and  never  heard  it  contradicted.  They  were  twin  brothers — 
young,*handsome,  and  sprightly.  Having  just  entered  the  service, 
and  from  a  State  noted  for  its  peculiar  ideas  of  personal  freedom, 
they  supposed  that  a  few  days'  absence  from  camp  without  leave 
would  subject  them  to  nothing  more  than  a  slight  camp  punish- 
ment. And  having  relatives  a  few  miles  in  the  country,  whom 
they  had  not  seen  for  years,  they  concluded  to  visit  them.  Poor 
fellows !  Hindman  was  fresh  from  Bragg  I  They  were  hunted 
down,  summarily  tried,  convicted,  and  the  sentence  approved  in 
one  day.  The  young  men,  in  person,  urged  their  youth  and  in- 
experience as  an  excuse,  and  begged  him  to  let  them  live,  assuring 
him  they  would  show  him,  if  spared,  what  soldiers  they  could 
make.  Their  gray-haired  sire,  bearing  about  his  person  the  marks 
of  wounds  received  at  the  Alamo  and  upon  the  battle-fields  of 
Mexico,  with  breaking  heart  bowed  before  him  and  craved  par- 
don for  his  thoughtless  and  innocent  boys.  And  women,  struck 
with  their  youth  and  innocence,  with  tears  and  entreaties  im- 
plored mercy  for  the  unfortunate  youths.  But  in  vain.  The  ty- 
rant was  inexorable.  The  noble  youths  fell,  after  a  tender  and 
touching  farewell,  victims  to  the  ambition  of  one  who  was  misled 
by  the  cruelty  of  Bragg,  and  who,  in  adopting  the  latter's  style 
of  discipline,  took  up  the  club  of  Hercules,  and  so,  not  being  able 
to  wield  it,  degenerated  into  a  mere  murderer. 

He  turned  the  Indians  against  us — thus  leaving  us  defenseless, 
and  threatened  by  a  savage  foe  in  the  West,  besides  the  loss  of 
that  whole  territory.  There  was  but  one  man  on  the  continent 
who  could  control  tliem.  Nature,  education,  habits,  and  appear- 
ance, had  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task.     That  man  was  Gen. 
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Albert  Pike.  He  should  have  been  permitted  to  remain  there. 
Hindman  and  Johnson  intrigued  him  out.  Mr.  Davis  preferred 
risking  the  loss  of  that  country,  and  our  ruin,  to  the  loss  of  his 
pet.  He  even  permitted  General  Pike  to  be  dragged  through  the 
country,  like  a  common  culprit,  between  a  file  of  soldiers  I  What 
hope  had  a  poor  do vi^n- trodden  citizen,  when  a  general  officer,  and 
he  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation,  could  be  thus  treated  with 
impunity  at  the  instance  of  one  of  Davis'  creatures  ?  Of  all  these 
things  Jefferson  Davis  was  informed. 

But  our  people,  in  the  soreness  of  their  agony,  and  from  the 
depths  of  their  oppression,  petitioned  Mr.  Davis  for  relief.  Month 
after  month  rolled  by  and  no  response.  Still,  month  after  month 
they  groaned,  and  suffered,  and  supplicated.  Their  appeals  for 
relief  fell  upon  leaden  ears.  And  while  the  people  suffered,  the 
Johnsons  and  Hindmans  feasted  and  flourished,  and  were  glad. 
But  at  last  the  current  of  agony  and  complaint  was  too  great. 
The  tardy  response  came.  And  what,  oh,  my  suffering  country- 
men, do  you  suppose  that  response  is?  It  is  that  "Hindman 
is  there  without  authority."  What  a  terrible  retribution  we  had 
a  right  to  expect.  The  least  we  could  hope — had  his  acts  been 
done  by  one  here  by  authority— would  be  that  he  would  meet  re- 
moval and  prompt  punishment— and  surely,  that  one  who,  here, 
"without  authority,"  had  robbed,  pillaged,  and  destroyed — op- 
pressed and  murdered,  and  crushed  the  very  life  out  of  our  people, 
would  be  put  upon  his  trial  as  a  culprit,  and  meet  a  felon's  doom. 
We  shall  see. 

In  amazement,  you  would  ask  me  if  Mr.  Davis  knew  of  these 
things.  All  of  them.  Besides  what  private  citizens  all  over  the 
State  had  written  him.  General  Pike,  in  written  charges  and  in 
powerful  published  pamphlets,  made  most  of  it  known  to  him  and 
the  world.  But  R.  W.  Johnson  and  his  followers  are  supreme  at 
Richmond.  He  owns  the  whole  representation  from  this  State, 
except  Mr.  Garland,  who  has  all  the  sense  and  manliness  of  the 
concern.  Yerily,  the  "vessel  of  State  must  have  been  violently 
agitated,  or  such  foul  dregs  could  never  have  risen  to  the  top !" 

One  Hanly  did  venture  to  whisper  in  his  own  room,  with  locked 
doors,  to  a  few  citizens,  about  these  outrages  ;  but  he  locked  their 
mouths  with  a  pledge  of  secresy  before  they  left,  lest  "  Bob  John- 
son "  should  think  he  had  turned  traitor  to  him.     And  poor  old 
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Mitchel  would  talk  so  much  on  both  sides,  that,  as  usual,  he  neu- 
tralized what  he  said,  while  Mr.  Garland's  utterances  were  stifled 
between  affection  on  the  part  of  Davis  for  Hindman,  and  sub- 
serviency to  Mr.  Johnson.  The  latter  gentleman  will  not  desert 
Hindman  yet.  The  harvest  of  place  and  power  reaped  by  them 
is  too  great  to  lose.  Better  the  people  groan  .and  suffer.  So, 
after  all  his  wickedness,  Hindman  is  still  to  remain  here.  But  to 
soothe  the  public,  and  blind  it,  a  new  man  must  be  brought  over — 
one  they  can  use,  of  course.  Mr.  Johnson  finds  him — a  weak, 
superannuated  old  creature,  who  was  made  *'  Lieutenant- General 
Holmes  "  for  this  express  command — the  interests  of  Arkansas 
beinff  subordinated  to  that  of  the  Johnsons,  and  to  the  hate  of 
Mr.  Davis — for  our  poor  oppressed  people  demanded  General 
Price — or  rather,  begged  for  him  piteously,  our  days  for  "  de- 
manding" having  passed. 

The  acts  of  this  poor,  unfortunate,  and  pitiable  old  man  are 
known  to  all.  Our  people  breathed  free  for  a  moment  after  he 
came — for,  the  press  here  belonging  to  the  coalition,  he  was  eulo- 
gized excessively.  But  they  soon  saw  the  stroke  of  Hindman^s 
hand  in  all  his  acts.  As  General  Pike  justly  remarks,  his  lieu- 
tenant became  his  master.  Holmes  revoked  none  of  Hindman's 
odious  orders,  and  the  terrible  scenes  of  oppression  and  plunder 
went  on  as  before. 

Witli  all  this  our  people  were  still  willing  to  suffer  and  to 
bleed,  if  any  military  results  favorable  to  us  might  flow  from  it. 
Our  hopes  were  disappointed.  Military  affairs  were  neglected. 
Johnson  and  Hindman  were  intent  on  keeping  up  political  pres- 
tige, and  even  induced  poor  old  General  Holmes  to  use  the  in- 
fluence of  his  rank  and  gold  lace  upon  weak  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature in  the  election  for  Confederate  Senator.  Thus  the  time 
was  passed  in  feasting  and  dancing,  and  political  wire-working, 
while  the  poor  soldier  shivered  under  the  bleak  sky,  and  the  poor 
citizen  groaned  under  oppression  and  wrong,  and  trembled  lest 
the  last  morsel  should  at  any  moment  be  taken  from  his  helpless 
family. 

General  Holmes  had  no  plan  of  campaign,  no  conception  of 
his  duties,  and  not  manliness  and  honesty  enough  to  give  way 
to  a  better. 

While  this  state  of  affairs  existed  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Davis,  as  follows  : 
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*'SiR,  if  something  is  not  done  for  Arkansas,  we  are  ruined. 
Our  people  have  been  terribly  oppressed.  They  are  yet.  They 
need  relief.  They  want  General  Price.  Send  him,  and  he  will 
winter  in  Missouri  with  sixty  thousand  men.  If  you  don't,  this 
Department  is  gone,  and  Arkansas  must  and  will  seek  protection 
elsewhere. 

"General  Holmes  has  no  plan  of  campaign.  Hindman  is  in  the 
North-west,  with  some  fifteen  thousand  men.  But  the  centre, 
under  Roane  and  a  few  other  stupid  political  appointees  of  Hon. 
R.  W.  Johnson,  is  too  far  off  to  support  him.  The  centre,  in 
turn,  can  not  be  supported  by  the  right  under  Hindman,  or  the 
left,  under  Churchill,  at  Arkansas  Post — while  the  latter  place,  if 
attacked,  can  not  be  supported,  and  must  fall.  Besides,  General 
C,  although  a  good  soldier,  is,  in  my  opinion,  incompetent  to  the 
command.  I  speak  of  these  things  as  against  offensive  movements 
upon  the  part  of  tlie  enemy.  As  for  offensive  movements  upon  our 
part.  General  Holmes  has  undertaken  none.  Nor  does  he  even 
contemplate  it.  If  our  troops  remain  here,  they  ought  to  go  into 
Missouri  at  once. 

"But,  as  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  all  the  soldiers  on  this  side  the 
river,  except  about  five  thousand  mounted  men,  to  keep  out  ma- 
rauding bands,  ought  to  be  sent  across  the  Mississippi  River,  for 
every  man  sent  from  this  side  the  river  forces  the  Federals  to 
send  one  to  meet  him.  Thus  Arkansas  would  be  relieved  of  a 
friendly  and  hostile  army  both.  Then,  holding  Vicksburgh  and  its 
approaches,  in  the  meantime,  and  our  people  being  left  free  to  sow 
and  reap  in  peace,  we  can  supply  the  whole  army  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  But,  by  all  means,  send  Price  here,  and  let  him  go 
into  Missouri.  He  would  be  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
If  he  is  not  sent,  we  are  ruined. 

"  I  know  that  certain  politicians  from  our  State  talk  differ- 
ently. They  either  don't  know  what  they  talk  about,  or  are- 
subserving  some  selfish  ends  at  the  cost  of  the  people.  I  know 
that  I  have  long  been  the  victim  of  petty  partisan  intrigue  there  ; 
but,  as  having  been  the  chosen  representative  of  half  the  people 
of  Arkansas  in  the  Federal  Congress,  and  as  that  verdict  has  nev- 
er been  set  aside  by  them,  I  have  the  right  to  speak,  and  do,  in 
their  name  and  behalf,  most  solemnly  urge  these  views  upon  you. 
I  beseech  you  not  to  listen  alone  to  politicians,  who,  repudiated 
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and  kicked  out  of  power  in  1860,  were  so  unmanly  as  to  crawl 
back  into  like  places  when  the  country  was  in  arms.  I  beseech 
you  not  to  let  their  selfishness  be  our  ruin.  While  I  would  scorn 
to  ask  this  for  myself,  I  can  do  so  cheerfully  for  my  people. 

"This  letter,  for  the  present,  I  desire  should  be  considered  as 
private  and  confidential.     Your  obedient  servant, 

"E.  W.  Gantt. 

"  His  Excellency  Jefferson  Davis." 

My  appeals  did  not  even  elicit  a  response.  Time  wore  on. 
My  predictions  proved  true.  Hindman  was  defeated  at  Prairie 
Grove.  His  shattered  columns,  over  snow  and  ice,  half  clad  and 
half  fed,  wound  their  toilsome  way  back  to  Little  Rock.  About 
five  thousand  went  home  by  force.  Churchill  was  attacked  at 
Arkansas  Post ;  but,  being  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  succor,  the 
place  was  surrendered  after  a  feeble  resistance.  Mr.  Davis  had 
been  warned  time  and  again  of  these  dangers.  But  Hindman  was 
his  pet  and  prot^g^.  Sending  Price  would  interfere  with  Hind- 
man, and  would  likewise  give  opportunity  for  distinction  to  a 
man  he  hated.  This  noble  and  good  old  man,  who  is  a  statesman 
and  a  soldier,  has  been  meanly  and  malignantly  disparaged  and 
oppressed  by  Mr.  Davis  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Our  people,  after  these  reverses,  were  more  disheartened  than 
ever.  They  clamored  for  Hindman's  removal  and  trial.  General 
Pike  preferred  the  charges,  and  went  to  Richmond  in  person  to 
prosecute  them.  But  Mr.  Davis  smuggled  Hindman  back  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  him  the  dignified  and  appro- 
priate position  of  president  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  one  other  pet  of  his.  General  Mansfield  Lovell, 
who  so  ingloriously  surrendered  New  Orleans — commencing  in 
Louisiana  what  Hindman  completed  in  Arkansas.  But,  as  if  to 
add  insult  to  injury,  Mr.  Davis  at  last  "indorses"  openly  the 
acts  of  Hindman,  and,  to  add  to  your  shame  and  humiliation,  gives 
him  command  of  a  division  in  Bragg's  army.  Humanity  stands 
appalled,  and  reason  aghast,  at  such  acts  of  perfidy,  baseness,  and 
cruelty. 

Oh,  my  countrymen,  your  suffering  has  been  indescribable — in- 
conceivable !  We  thought  we  were  fighting  for  constitutional  lib- 
erty, when  a  tyrant  was  most  mercilessly  treading  that  constitution 
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under  liis  feet  by  every  act  of  outrage  and  oppression  that  a  con- 
quered people  can  feel.  And,  after  nearly  two  years  of  strife,  we 
awaken,  from  a  fearful  baptism  of  blood,  to  the  terrible  truth 
that  the  shadow  of  the  despotism  which  we  fled  from,  under  Mr. 
Lincoln,  dissolves  into  nothingness  compared  to  the  awful  reign 
of  tyranny  that  we  have  groaned  under  at  the  hands  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  his  minions.  Will  we  profit  by  such  awakening  ?  It 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  army  that  Hindman  raised  and  officered  here,  against  au- 
thority, and  "  without  authority,"  has,  by  disease,  death,  and  de- 
sertion, dwindled  to  a  mere  handful  of  men.  The  same  material, 
if  it  had  never  been  thus  organized,  or  if,  after  organization,  it  had 
been  sent  to  Bragg  as  he  entered  Kentucky,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  be  on  the  Ohio  line  to-day.  It  certainly  could  have  held 
Vicksburgh  and  its  approaches,  if  assigned  to  that  duty.  Hence  I 
said,  in  the  early  part  of  this  address,  that  not  only  the  ruin  of 
our  State,  but  of  our  cause,  might  be  attributed  to  Hindman  and 
the  Johnsons.  The  forty  thousand  men  sacrificed  to  their  am- 
bition could  have  turned  the  scale  in  any  State — any  Department. 

But  with  all  our  sufferings  and  sorrows,  we  had  hopes  of  success 
and  better  things  while  Yicksburgh  held  out.  But  Mr.  Davis  had 
a  pet  appointee  here.  His  narrow  stubbornness  and  great  vanity 
would  not  permit  him  to  remove  Pemberton,  because  such  removal 
would  be  an  admission  that  Mr.  Davis  was  wrong.  Rather  the 
people  suffer  than  such  admission.  Pemberton  was, a  bad  ap- 
pointment— clearly  incompetent.  Possessing  the  confidence  of 
neither  citizen  nor  soldier,  and  Mr.  Davis  cognizant  of  it,  he  was 
still  retained  in  command.  He  lost  Yicksburgh.  In  his  Depart- 
ment were  sixty  thousand  troops  when  General  Grant  undertook 
the  bold  and  hazardous  plan  of  running  our  batteries  at  Yicks- 
burgh, and  marching  inland,  with  less  than  fifty  thousand  men  for 
duty. 

Contrary  to  all  military  science  and  experience,  Pemberton 
scatters  instead  of  massing  his  forces.  He  leaves  a  weakened 
force,  at  Port  Hudson,  flanked  on  both  sides — reduces  the  garri- 
son at  Yicksburgh,  and  leaves  small  forces  at  Raymond,  Grand 
Gulf,  Jackson,  Yazoo  City,  and  other  points  away  up  in  Missis- 
sippi. General  Grant  was  thus  enabled,  with  his  columns  massed, 
to  whip  him  in  detail. 
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After  the  repulse  at  Grand  Gulf — which  forty  thousand  men  on 
the  defensive  could  have  prevented,  and  which  were  in  Pember- 
ton's  Department — and  the  flight  from  Raymond,  General  Joe 
Johnston  was  sent  to  assume  command.  That  noble  officer,  de- 
spised by  Davis,  and  not  even  spoken  to  by  that  mercenary  wretch, 
Benjamin — who  controls,  by  indirection  Davis  and  Cabinet — 
cheerfully  repaired  to  Jackson.  Arrived  there,  he  is  said  to  have 
shed  tears  over  the  hopelessness  of  affairs  and  the  splendid  opportu- 
nity lost.  You  are  familiar  with  the  rest — our  appalling  loss  at 
Edward's  Depot,  and  the  fall  of  Yicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson  with 
their  brave  defenders.  Thus,  with  the  loss  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, came  the  blighting  of  your  last  hopes.  And  all  to  gratify 
the  narrow  obstinacy,  mean  selfishness,  and  personal  hate  and 
vindictiveness  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin.  Thus 
Arkansas  was  cut  off  from  all  chance  of  protection,  if  hope  there- 
of she  ever  had.     And  thus  stands  the  case  to-day. 

This  gentleman  has  proven  himself  totally  unsuited  to  the 
emergency.  With  the  whole  cotton  crop  and  wealth  of  the  South 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  friendship  of  many  European  Powers,  he 
has  accomplished  nothing  abroad.  His  foreign  policy  has  been  a 
stupid  failure.  He  has  permitted  himself  to  be  over-reached  and 
out-managed  in  every  thing.  His  policy  at  home,  while  proving 
him  to  be  strong  in  some  respects,  has  shown  him  to  be  weak, 
mean,  and  malignant  in  others.  He  is  cold,  selfish,  and  supremely 
ambitious,  and,  under  the  cover  of  outward  sanctity  and  pa- 
triotism, flows  concealed  the  strongest  vein  of  hypocrisy  and 
demagogism. 

He  has  never  been  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
He  refused  troops  for  the  war  in  May,  A.D.  1861,  because  he  did 
not  "  know  that  they  would  be  needed."  His  idea  at  first  seems 
to  have  been  that  hostilities  would  soon  cease,  and  he  bent  his 
energies  for  a  cheap  war.  His  preparations  and  outfit  were  ac- 
cordingly contracted  and  parsimonious.  Awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  error,  his  next  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  conquer  his  foes  and 
put  down  every  man  that  had  crossed  his  pathway  in  life.  The 
latter  succeeded  at  all  events.  Instances  of  this  are  numerous  ;  but 
that  of  Senator  Brown — the  peer  of  Mr.  Davis  in  every  thing,  his 
superior  in  many,  and  his  rival  and  successful  competitor  for  the 
United  States  Senate — is  pointed.     He  joined  a  company  in  Da- 
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vis^  army,  and  was  elected  captain.  He  had  capacity  for  any  po- 
sition. Yet  Mr.  Davis,  not  looking  to  the  public  interest,  but  to 
the  gratification  of  his  own  private  feelings,  sees  this  opportunity 
to  strike  an  old  rival,  and  embraces  it.  He  refused  him  all  pro- 
motion, and  left  him  the  alternative  of  wearing  himself  out  as 
captain  of  a  company,  or  seeking  position  elsewhere.  Mr.  Brown's 
election  to  the  Confederate  Senate  terminated  the  matter. 

He  drove  General  Gustavus  W.  Smith  from  the  army.  He  was 
once  ready  to  remove  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  only  the  success  of 
the  latter,  backed  by  a  powerful  and  excited  party,  prevented  it. 
He  over-slaughed  and  oppressed  Beauregard  because  he  let  the 
people  know  that  he  desired  to  move  on  Washington,  at  once,  after 
the  first  Manassas  fight,  and  was  prevented  by  Davis.  He  drove 
General  Walker,  of  Georgia,  out  of  the  service.  He  retained 
Hindman,  in  Arkansas,  with  a  positve  knowledge  of  his  outrages. 
He  removed  him  but  to  endorse  his  acts.  He  retains  Holmes  here, 
to  gratify  the  Johnsons,  at  the  ruin  of  our  people.  He  has  pursued 
and  oppressed  General  Price,  because,  I  suppose,  the  latter  was 
made  a  brigadier  in  Mexico,  and  Davis  was  not.  He  retained 
Pemberton  in  command  against  the  wishes  of  the  army  and  the 
country,  and,  to  add  insult  to  it  all,  sends  him  to  Mobile  to  take 
command,  where  he  is  execrated  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 
By  a  trick  and  a  swindle  he  got  General  J.  E.  Johnston  away 
from  his  command  in  Virginia,  and  gave  him  no  other  definite  po- 
sition until  there  was  a  pressing  emergency,  and  a  chance  to  da- 
mage him — thereby  showing  both  his  want  of  confidence  in  him  and 
his  malignity  towards  him.  He  drove  General  Pike  out  of  the 
army  to  gratify  Hindman  and  the  Johnsons,  and  thereby  lost  to  us 
the  whole  Indian  country,  and,  if  the  war  continues,  will  place  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  at  the  throats  of  our  women  and 
children.  He  retains  a  weak  and  inefficient  cabinet,  and  never 
calls  them  in  council,  that  he  may  reign  as  sole  despot  over  our 
people.  He  has  had  at  his  disposal  physical  force  enough  to  carry 
out  acts  the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  Ho  has  used  that 
force.  He  has  shown  his  selfishness  and  disregard- for  the  interest 
of  the  people  by  his  appointment  of  Heath,  Van  Dorn,  Dick  Tay- 
lor, Davis,  and  Mansfield  Lovell — all  relatives  of  his,  and  all  alike 
incompetent.  He  has  alienated  the  people  of  Georgia — so  much 
so,  that  were  the  Confederacy  acknowledged  to-day,  Georgia 
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would  not  remain  two  years  under  him.  I  heard  a  Confederate 
General  of  great  prominence,  who  understands  the  feeling  in  that 
State,  so  declare.  And,  as  significant  of  this,  Governor  Brown 
of  Georgia,  gave  to  General  G.  W.  Smith,  meanly  and  spitefully 
driven  out  of  the  army  by  Davis,  the  presidency  of  the  Etowah 
iron  works,  with  a  salary  larger  than  that  of  his  salary  as  Lieut- 
enant-General.  He  falsified  all  his  promises  to  Kentucky,  and  took 
General  Humphrey  Marshall's  command  away  from  him,  turning 
it  over  to  his  old  political  rival,  General  Preston,  to  gratify  the 
partisan  requirements  of  Kentucky  citizens  who  had  suddenly 
risen  from  the  obscure  position  of  pork  packers  to  that  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  jug- 
glers in  that  political  Sodom.  In  a  word,  he  has  enriched  and 
honored  his  friends,  ruined  and  impoverished  his  enemies.  Has 
given  over  the  people,  those  of  Arkansas  especially,  to  plunder 
and  oppression  by  his  favorites,  and  in  no  instance  punished  the 
offender.  I  admit  that  in  some  things  he  looms  up  above  other 
men  ;  but  he  has  so  many  defects  and  weaknesses  beneath  others, 
that  it  reduces  him  to  a  very  poor  second-rate  character.  And 
you  can  never  change  him.  His  life  has  been  warped  by  political 
intrigue.  His  prejudices  hare  been  narrowed  and  his  hates  em- 
bittered by  years  of  partisan  strife.  And  you  had  as  well  take 
the  oak  which  has  been  bent  while  a  twig  and  beat  upon  by  the 
storms  of  centuries,  when  its  boughs  are  falling  off  and  its  trunk 
decaying,  and  attempt  to  straighten  it  up  toward  Heaven,  as  to 
attempt  the  straightening  of  a  character  so  warped  and  bent  by 
years  of  political  storm  and  intrigue. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  This  question  naturally  comes  up  after  all 
that  has -preceded.  If  Mr.  Davis,  when  he  held  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  many  millions  in  his  hands,  so  blundered  as  to  lose  his 
opportunity,  what  can  we  hope  from  him  now  that  a  scene  of 
blackness,  of  anguish  and  desolation  reigns  where  wealth,  happi- 
ness, and  plenty  smiled  ?  If  he  would  not  protect  Arkansas  when 
he  could,  but,  instead,  gave  it  over  to  oppression  and  plunder  by 
his  pets,  what  have  we  to  hope  now  that  he  trembles  in  Richmond 
for  his  own  safety,  and  wakes  up  at  last  to  the  terrible  reality  of 
his  folly,  weakness,  and  indiscretion  ?  If  we  were  not  protected 
when  we  could  have  been,  aiad  if  we  can  not  now  be  protected, 
what  must  we  do  ?  Some  say  continue  the  struggle..  Let  the 
last  man  die,  etc. 
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I  think  differently.  We  ought  to  end  the  struggle  and  submit. 
But  you  say,  it  is  humiliating.  No  more  than  to  surrender  when 
whipped.  We  have  done  that  often — always  where  we  could  do 
no  better.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  twice,  and  found  it  by  no 
means  foolish.  Submission  is  but  surrender.  We  are  fairly 
beaten  in  the  whole  result,  and  should  at  once  surrender  the 
point. 

If  we  don't  get  the  happiness  we  enjoyed  in  the  old  government, 
we  can  get  no  more  misery  than  we  have  felt  under  Jefferson  Da- 
vis. But  I  look  for  peace  there.  We  had  it  many  years.  Even 
while  we  are  arrayed  against  it,  I  find  that  hostile  forces  in  our 
midst  give  more  protection  to  citizens  than  they  had  when  Holmes 
and  Hindman  were  here.  It  is  true  the  Johnsons  tell  you  that 
General  Steele  has  imprisoned  and  oppressed  people  here.  Not 
a  word  of  truth  in  it.  And  they  know  it  is  all  false.  In  a  few 
months,  when  no  more  Confederate  money  can  be  invested,  and 
nothing  more  made  out  of  the  people,  they  will  sneak  back  and 
claim  his  protection. 

But  we  are  whipped — fairly  beaten.  Our  armies  arc  melting, 
and  ruin  approaches  us.  Will  continuing  this  struggle  help  us? 
Every  battle  we  might  gain  ought  to  wring  tears  from  the  hearts 
of  Southern  men !  We  are  just  that  much  weaker — that  much 
nearer  our  final  ruin.  Anguish  and  sorrow  and  desolation  meet 
us  wherever  we  turn.     The  longer  the  struggle  the  more  of  it. 

Don't  let  yourselves  be  deceived  with  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  abandon  the  struggle.  They  can  never  do  it.  They 
have  toiled  and  spent  too  much  to  see  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  not  foot  up  the  figures.  They  scarcely  feel  the  war  at  home. 
Their  cities  are  more  populous  and  thrifty  to-day  than  efver.  For 
every  man  who  dies,  or  gets  killed  in  battle,  two  emigrate  to  the 
country.  Their  villages  and  towns,  their  fields  and  country  flou- 
rish as  fresh  as  ever.  They  could  sink  their  armies  to-day.  and 
raise  new  levies  to  crush  us  and  not  feel  it. 

How  is  it  with  us  ?  The  last  man  is  in  the  field.  Half  our 
territory  overrun.  Our  cities  gone  to  wreck,  peopled  alone  by 
the  aged,  the  lame  and  halt,  and  women  and  children ;  while  de- 
^serted  towns,  and  smoking  ruins,  and  plantations  abandoned  and 
laid  waste,  meet  us  on  all  sides,  and  anarchy  and  ruin,  disappoint- 
ment and  discontent  lower  over  all  the  land. 
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You  rely  upon  foreign  intervention.  Alas,  and  alas  I  How 
many  lives,  hopes,  and  fortunes  have  been  buried  under  this  fatal 
delusion  !  It  has  held  us  on  to  a  hopeless  struggle  while  the  belt 
of  desolation  has  girdled  us  closer,  and  the  sea  of  anguish  and 
sorrow  risen  higher,  flushed  with  the  tears  of  ruined  and  bereaved 
ones.  France  will  not  interfere.  Louis  Napoleon  has  at  heart 
the  building  of  the  transit  route  connecting  the  two  oceans.  If 
he  can  keep  up  this  struggle  until  that  is  accomplished,  the-  star  of 
England's  ascendency  on  the  ocean  goes  out  before  him,  and  the 
whole  commercial  world  becomes  subsidiary  to  him.  To  keep  up 
this  struggle  he  will  delude  us  continually  with  false  hopes,  reck- 
ing nothing  how  much  we  bleed  and  suffer.  I  even  suspect  the 
pretended  loans  to  us  in  France  rest  upon  a  policy  of  this  sort, 
and  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

But  if  Louis  Napoleon  does  propose  to  interfere  and  take  us 
under  his  "  protection,"  what  then  ?  Another  Maximilian  for  us — 
for  Americans  !  "  Forbid  it  my  countrymen  !  Forbid  it  heaven  !'' 
Our  fathers  threw  off  colonial  dependence  upon  a  European 
crowned  head  !  It  would  be  ignominous  in  us  to  go  back  a  half 
century  and  more, to  accept  what  they  freed  us  from.  Much  less 
to  risk  a  despot  over  us.  So  eager  are  some  of  our  leaders  for 
this  interference  that  I  am  told  it  is  proposed  to  give  Napoleon 
Texas  as  a  bonus  for  his  good  graces  and  his  kindly  aid  !  And 
the  ''  Lone  Star"  may- be  handed  over  by  Davis  at  any  moment, 
so  far  as  he  can  do  it.  The  thought  ought  to  make  the  blood  of 
every  American  citizen  mount  to  his  cheek.  Whenever  this  is 
attempted  I  shall  be  one  to  meet  the  legions  of  France,  under  the 
old  flag,  to  battle  for  the  sacredness  and  safety  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. But  suppose  he  offers  recognition  alone  ?  It  is  a  barren 
offering.  Suppose  he  offers  it  coupled  with  assistance  ?  It  comes 
too  late.  Timeo  Danaos  munera  ferentes !  No  more  dangerous 
and  destructive  alliance,  in  our  prostrate  condition,  could  be 
formed,  however  eagerly  we  might,  at  first,  have  grasped  it.  For, 
even  if  we  should  succeed  with  his  aid — and  the  struggle  would  be 
as  doubtful  as  terrible  (and  he  would  abandon  us  at  any  moment)  ^ 
the  French  empire  of  Mexico,  right  at  our  doors,  would  swallow  up 
Cuba  and  all  the  contiguous  islands,  and  absorb  that  part  of  Mex- 
ico that  we,  as  a  nation,  would  hope  to  get.  And  the  day  we  settle 
deliberately  a  monarchy  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  we  prepare 
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crowns  for  kings  and  fetters  for  the  people  on  every  foot  of  ground 
upon  .  the  American  continent.  But,  as  I  said,  there  will  be  no 
interference* 

Have  no  hopes  from  a  divided  North.  It  is  on  the  surface — 
scarcely  goes  to  the  bottom  of  their  polities,  much  less  shaking  the 
great  masses  of  their  determined  people.  Remember,  too,  that 
much  of  the  South  is  with  them.  There  is  no  division  so  far  as 
fighting  us  is  concerned.  The  mildest  of  them  simply  propose 
peace  by  reconstruction.  That  rejected,  they  are  to  press  us  with 
redoubled  energy.  Let  us  not,  after  all  our  misfortunes,  construe 
the  struggle  between  politicians  for  place  into  a  sympathy  for  our- 
selves. But  how  could  they  propose  peace  ?  Who  would  bring 
the  message  ?  To  whom  would  it  be  delivered  ?  And  should  the 
proposition  be  made  and  rejected,  we  are  that  much  worse  off 
for  it.  We  must  propose  peace,  for  we  ought  to  know  when  we 
have  got  enough  of  the  thing. 

Do  not  rely  upon  splitting  up  our  array,  and  adopting  the  Guer- 
rilla mode  of  warfare.  It  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  general  re- 
sult and  only  entail  more  suffering.  If  practiced  behind  the  Federal 
lines,  it  subdues  our  own  people.  It  converts  many  of  our  soldiers 
into  robbers  and  plunderers,  and  brings  down,  oftentim.es,  terrible 
retribution  upon  the  heads  of  our  citizens.  What  does  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  few  friends  and  foes  on  a  railroad  train  amount  to? 
And  your  own  friends,  as  prisoners,  going  or  returning,  are  on 
nearly  all  of  them.  In  order  to  shoot  a  citizen  or  soldier  opposed 
to  you,  you  risk  taking  the  life  of  a  relative,  a  friend,  or  perhaps  a 
brother  soldier,  who,  having  lingered  long  in  prison,  is  returning  ^ 
with  his  sad  heart  full  of  home  and  loved  ones. 

And  then  to  fire  upon  steamboats.  It  is  dangerous  to  your 
friends — unmanly  and  unsoldierly  in  the  extreme.  Before  a  city 
is  fired  upon,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  to  give  his 
adversary  reasonable  notice  to  remove  the  women,  children  and 
non-combatants.  Steamboats  always  have  more  or  less  of  this 
class  of  people  on  board.  A  single  shot  may  destroy  a  steamboat 
with  all  its  passengers.  How  much  stronger,  then,  the  reason  not 
to  fire  upon  it  until  a  like  notice  is  served  ? 

A  few  days  since  a  Confederate  officer  was  aboard  a  transport 
with  his  family.  The  boat  was  fired  upon  by  guerillas.  He 
stepped  forward  and  entreated  the  party  not  to  fire,  that  their 
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friends  were  on  board.  A  ball  entered  his  heart,  and  his  widow 
and  orphans  are  in  the  care  of  strangers.  He  was  the  only  per- 
son touched. 

On  the  boat  that  transported  us  were  the  wives,  sisters,  and 
mothers  of  Missouri  soldiers,  who  had  left  home  and  country  to 
join  their  husbands  and  relatives  in  the  Southern  army.  How 
terrible  was  the  thought  which  often  oc(5urred  to  me  on  our  trip, 
that  the  ball  of  the  guerilla,  in  the  foolish  hope  of  killing  a  foe, 
might  go  to  the  heart  of  his  homeless  wife,  then  tlirobbing  with 
anxiety  to  be  once  more  pressed  to  his  manly  bosom.  And  this  is 
a  constant  danger.  Not  a  boat  but  contains  more  or  less  of  these 
people. 

But  this  mode  of  warfare,  while  contributing  nothing  toward 
the  general  result,  breaks  up  the  peace  of  communities.  It  has 
never  whipped  an  army  ;  never  retarded  its  progress  ;  never  cut  off 
its  supplies,  nor  interfered  materially  with  its  operations.  It  recoils 
upon  us  invariably.  For  instance,  we  fall  back  before  the  enemy. 
Our  family  is  left  in  his  lines.  The  country  around  them  has  been 
devastated.  The  United  States  authorities  permit  the  bringing  of 
supplies.  We  fire  upon  their  transports.  No  more  supplies  come, 
and  our  families  are  left  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  This  thing 
has  occurred  both  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  I  implore  all  of 
our  citizens  within  the  Federal  lines  to  remain  at  home  and  keep 
quiet.  Let  West  Tennessee  be  a  warning  to  you.  Long  since, 
that  country  would  have  been  quiet  and  the  people  recovering  from 
their  losses,  had  it  not  been  infested  with  guerillas,  who,  abandon- 
ing warfare,  have  plundered  friend  and  foe,  and  kept  life  and  prop- 
erty insecure.  Indeed,  a  detailed  account  of  their  acts  would  be 
sickening  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  As  the  federal  army  ad- 
vances through  Arkansas  let  the  sunlight  of  peace  be  behind  it, 
however  dark  and  threatening  the  cloud  ahead.  If  we  do  not 
robbers  and  freebooters  will  take  posession  of  our  soil,  and  soon 
depopulate  and  convert  it  into  a  waste. 

I  am  asked  if  Mr.  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  will 
stand.  If  you  continue  the  struggle,  certainly.  He  has  the  physi- 
cal force  at  his  disposal  to  carry  it  out.  If  you  cease  now,  you 
may  save  all  in  your  hands,  or  compromise  on  gradual  emancipa- 
tion. But  let,  I  beseech  you,  the  negro  no  longer  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  happiness  and  safety  of  friends  and  kindred. 
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The  changes  of  sentiment  upon  this  question  in  the  South  have 
been  curious.  Not  many  years  since  it  was  by  no  means  unusual 
for  the  press  and  public  men,  as  well  as  for  the  people  generally 
in  the  South,  to  concede  that  slavery  was  an  evil,  and  regret  that 
it  should  ever  have  existed  ;  expressing,  however,  no  disposition 
or  desire  to  be  rid  of  it.  Yet,  a  few  years  more — the  demand  for 
cotton  having  increased,  the  price  of  negroes  having  advanced, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  having  increased  in  vir- 
ulence— finds  us  defending  slavery  as  a  divine  institution.  DeBow's 
Review,  and  other  Southern  papers  and  periodicals,  with  Senator 
Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  were  prominent  in  this  defence. 
Tlieir  object  was  to  educate  the  Southern  mind  to  this  belief. 
Such  a  course  had  become  vital  to  the  existence  of  slavery  ;  be- 
cause, to  concede  that  negro  slavery  was  morally  wrong,  was  vir- 
tually to  concede  the  whole  argument  to  the  Abolitionists.  As  the 
controversy  warmed  we  became  sensitive,  and  so  morbidly  so,  that 
the  North  might  have  threatened  with  impunity  to  deprive  us  of 
horses,  or  other  property — yet  the  whole  South  would  be  ablaze  if 
some  fanatic  took  one  negro.  Such  was  the  public  sentiment 
South  at  the  commencement  of  this  most  unfortunate  and  bloody 
struggle.  But  revolutions  shake  up  men's  thoughts  and  put  them 
in  different  channels.  I  have  recently  talked  with  Southern  slave- 
holders from  every  State.  They  are  tired  of  negro  slavery,  and 
believe  they  could  make  more  clear  money,  and  live  more  peace- 
ably without  than  with  it.  As  for  the  non-slaveholder  of  the 
South,  I  honestly  thought  the  struggle  was  for  him  more  than  for 
his  wealthy  neighbor.  That  to  free  the  negro  would  reduce  to 
comparative  slavery  the  poor  white  man.  I  now  regret,  that 
instead  of  a  war  to  sustain  slavery,  it  had  not  been  a  strug- 
gle at  the  ballot  box  to  colonise  it.  This  will  clearly  be  the  next 
struggle. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  whether  it  is  a  divine  institution  or  not, 
negro  slavery  has  accomplished  its  mission  here.  A  great  mis- 
sion it  had.  A  new  and  fertile  country  had  been  discovered  and 
must  be  made  useful.  The  necessities  of  mankind  pressed  for  its 
speedy  development.  Negro  slavery  was  the  instrument  to  effect 
this.  It  alone  could  open  up  the  fertile  and  miasmatic  regions  of 
the  South,  solving  the  problem  of  their  utility,  which  no  theorist 
could  have  reached.     It  was  the  magician  which  suddenly  revolu  • 
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tionized  the  commerce  of  the  world  by  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. It  peopled  and  made  opulent  the  barren  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  threw  its  powerful  influence  across  the  great  North-west. 
Standing  as  a  wall  between  the  two  sections,  it  caught  and  rolled 
northward  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  Old  World,  and  held 
in  their  places  the  restless  adventurers  of  New  England,  or  turned 
them  along  the  great  prairies  and  valleys  of  the  West.  Thus 
New  England  reached  its  climax,  and  the  North-west  was  over- 
grown of  its  age,  while  the  South,  with  its  negro  laborers,  was 
sparsely  settled  and  comparatively  poor.  Thus  slavery  had  done 
its  utmost  for  New  England  and  the  North-west,  and  was  a  weight 
upon  the  South.  If,  at  this  point,  its  disappearance  could  have 
clearly  commenced,  what  untold  suffering  and  sorrow  might  have 
been  avoided. 

Its  existence  had  become  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
Government.  For,  while  it  had  stood  as  a  wall,  damming  up  the 
current  and  holding  back  the  people  and  laborers  of  the  North, 
it  had,  by  thus  precluding  free  intercourse  between  the  sections, 
produced  a  marked  change  in  their  manners,  customs,  and  senti- 
ments, and  the  two  sections  were  growing  more  divergent  every 
day.  This  wall,  or  the  Government — one  must  give  way.  The 
shock  came  which  was  to  settle  the  question.  I  thought  that  the 
Government  was  divided,  and  negro  slavery  established  forever. 
I  erred.  The  Government  was  stronger  than  slavery.  Re-union 
is  certain,  but  not  more  certain  than  the  downfall  of  slavery.  As 
I  have  said,  the  mission  of  the  latter  is  accomplished.  And,  as  his 
happiness  must  always  be  subordinated  to  that  of  the  white  man, 
he  must,  ere  long,  depart  on  the  foot-prints  of  the  red  man,  whose 
mission  being  accomplished,  is  fast  fading  from  our  midst. 

While  I  think  the  mission  of  the  negro  is  accomplished  here,  I 
am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  will  come  when  civiliza- 
tion and  learning  shall  light  up  the  dark  abodes  of  the  four  hun- 
dred million  people  in  India,  and  when  their  wants  and  necessities 
will  put  the  patient  and  hardy  negro  to  toiling,  and  opening  up 
the  great  valley  of  the  fertile  but  miasmatic  America.  But  such 
speculations  are  out  of  place  here. 

Let  us,  fellow  citizens,  endeavor  to  be  calm.  Lotus  look  these 
new  ideas  and  our  novel  position  squarely  in  the  face.  We  fought 
for  negro  slavery.    We  have  lost.    We  may  have  to  do  without 
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it.  ^1  "he  inconvenience  will  be  great  for  a  while— the  loss  heavy. 
This,  L  however,  is  already  well  nigh  accomplished.  Yet  behind 
this  dar  ^  cloud  is  a  silver  lining,  if  not  for  us,  at  least  for  our 
children.  ^^  ^^^  piace  of  these  bondsmen  will  come  an  immense 
influx  of  pe  ^P^e  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  bringing  with  them  their 
wealth,  arts/'  and  improvements,  and  lending  their  talents  and 
sinews  to  inc.  ^ease  our  aggregate  wealth.  Thrift,  and  trade,  and 
a  common  dest  W  will  bind  us  together.  Machinery  in  the  hills 
of  Arkansas  wi  '^1  reverberate  to  the  music  of  machinery  in  New 
England,  and  th.  "*'  whir  of  Georgia  spindles  will  meet  responsive 
echoes  upon  the  si  ^pes  of  the  far  off  Pacific.  Protective  tariffs, 
if  needed,  will  stretc  'h  in  their  influence  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
and  from  ocean  to  Ocean,  bearing  alike,  at  last,  equally  upon 
Arkansian  and  Vermo^ter,  and  upon  Georgian  and  Californian. 
Differences  of  section  a 'nd  sentiment  will  wear  away  and  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  next  gene'ration  be  more  homogeneous  and  united 
than  any  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  And  the  descendants 
of  these  bloody  times  will  ^^ead,  with  as  much  pride  and  as  little 
jealousy,  of  these  battles  of  their  fathers,  as  the  English  and 
Scotch  descendants  of  the  hero-^s  of  Flodden  Field  read  of  their 
ancestral  achievements  in  the  glowing  lines  of  Scott,  or,  as  the 
descendants  of  Highland  and  Lowland  chiefs,  allusions  to  their 
fathers'  conflicts  in  the  simple  strains  of  the  rustic  Burns. 

Let  us  live  in  hope,  my  grief-stricken  brothers,  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  Arkansas  will  rise  from  the  ashes  of  her 
desolation,  to  start  on  a  path  of  higher  destiny,  than,  with  negro 
slavery,  she  ever  could  have  reached  j  while  the  reunited  Govern- 
iment,  freed  from  this  cankering  sore,  will  be  more  vigorous  and 
]powerful,  and  more  thrifty,  opulent  and  happy,  than  though  the 
scourge  of  war  had  never  desolated  her  fields,  or  made  sorrowful 
Iher  hearthstones ! 

The  sooner  we  lay  down  our  arms  and  quit  this  hopeless  strug- 
gle, the  sooner  our  days  of  prosperity  will  return. 

I  hesitated  long,  my  fellow  citizens^  before  I  determined  to  issue 
this  address.  I  dislike  to  be  abused  and  slandered.  But,  more 
than  all,  dislike  to  live  under  a  cloud  with  those  friends  who  have 
not  yet  reached  my  stand-point — and,  besides,  all  I  possess  is  in  the 
-Confedjerate  lines.  Their  leaders  will  deprive  my  family  of  slaves, 
iiotme,  iproperty,  debts  due  me — in  a  word,   reduce  them  from 
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competence  and  ease  to  penury.  Aside  from  what  I  have  inside 
the  Confederate  lines,  I  could  not  pay  for  the  paper  this  address  is 
written  upon.  Bat  it  may  all  go.  Did  I  desire  future  promotion, 
and  could  bring  my  conscience  to  it,  I  would  do  like  the  Johnsons  ; 
safe  from  bullets  and  hardships  themselves,  they  assist  in  holding 
you  on  to  this  hopeless  and  ruinous  struggle,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
conflict  will  come  back  and  say  : — "  I  staid  with  you  to  the  last  I" 
"  Honor  me  and  mine."  God  deliver  me  from  such  traitors  to 
humanity  and  to  the  interests  of  our  bleeding  people  I  To  me  the 
path  of  duty  is  plain.  It  is  to  lend  my  feeble  aid  to  stop  this  use- 
less effusion  of  blood.  And  though  it  beggars  my  family,  and 
leaves  me  no  ray  of  hope  for  the  future,  I  shall  follow  it. 

I  have  witnessed  the  desolation  of  the  Southern  States  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  This  hopeless  struggle  but  widens  it.  Each 
day  makes  new  graves,  new  orphans,  and  new  mourners.  Each 
hour  flings  into  this  dreadful  whirlpool  more  of  wretched  hopes, 
broken  fortunes,  and  anguished  hearts.  The  rich  have  mostly 
fallen.  The  poor  have  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  sorrow,  while 
surely,  and  not  slowly,  the  tide  of  ruin,  in  its  resistless  surge,  sweeps 
toward  the  middle  classes.  A  few  more  compaigns  and  they  will 
form  part  of  the  general  wreck.  Each  grave  and  each  tear,  each 
wasted  fortune  and  broken  heart,  puts  us  that  much  farther  off 
from  the  object  of  the  struggle,  and  that  much  further  off  from 
peace  and  happiness. 

Viewing  it  thus,  the  terrible  question  was  presented  to  me.  as 
to  whether  I  should  continue  my  lot  in  an  enterprise  so  fruitless 
and  so  full  of  woe,  and  help  hold  the  masses  of  the  people  on  to 
this  terrible  despotism  of  Davis,  where  only  ruin  awaits  them  ;  or 
whether  I  should  be  a  quiet  observer  of  it  all ;  or,  lastly,  whether  I 
should  assist  in  saving  the  remnant  of  you  from  the  wreck.  , 

I  have  chosen  the  latter.  I  shall  send  this  address  to  evefy  hill 
and  corner  of  the  State,  to  the  citizen  and  soldier — at  home  or  in 
prison,  and  shall  send  with  it" my  prayers,  to  Almighty  God,  to 
arrest  them  in  their  pathway  of  blood  and  ruin.  Why  trust  Davis 
longer.  Had  he  twice  our  present  resources,  he  would  still  fail. 
With  success  he  would  be  a  despot.  But  the  whole  thing  is  tumb- 
ling to  pieces.  Soldiers  are  leaving  disgusted  and  disheartened, 
and  whole  States  have  gone  back  to  their  homes  in  the  national 
galaxy  ;  Maryland  and  Delaware  will  never  again  be  shaken.   Ken. 
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tucky  has  intrenched  herself  in  the  Union  behind  a  wall  of  bayonets 
in  the  hands  of  her  own  sturdy  sons.  Missouri  is  as  firmly  set  in  the 
national  galaxy  as  Massachusetts.  Tennessee,  tempest-tossed  and 
bolt  riven,  under  the  guidance  of  her  great  pilot,  steers  for  her 
old  mooring,  and  will  be  safely  anchored  before  the  leaves  fall ; 
while  the  rays  of  light  from  the  old  North  State,  flashing  out  fit- 
fully from  her  darkness  accross  the  troubled  waves,  show  that 
she  stirs,  is  not  lost,  but  is  struggling  to  rejoin  her  sisters.  None 
of  these  States  will  ever  join  the  South  again.  Then,  with  crippled 
armies,  with  devastated  fields — with  desolate  cities,  with  disheart- 
ened soldiers,  and,  worse  than  all,  with  weak  and  corrupt  leaders^ 
what  hope  is  left  to  the  few  remaining  States,  but  especially  to 
poor,  oppressed,  and  down-trodden  Arkansas  ?  None !  Better 
get  our  brothers  home  while  they  are  left  to  us.  Open  the  way 
for  the  return  of  husbands,  fathers  and  sons,  and  bind  up  the  brok- 
en links  of  the  old  Union.  The  people  must  act  to  do  this.  I  tell 
you  now,  in  grief  and  pain,  that  the  leaders  don't  care  for  your 
blood.  Your  sufferings  move  them  not.  The  tears  and  wails  of 
your  anguished  and  bereaved  ones  fall  on  hearts  of  flint.  While 
they  can  make  a  dollar,  or  wear  an  epaulet,  they  are  content. 
Finally,  with  a  grief-stricken  and  sorrowful  heart,  I  implore  moth- 
ers, sisters,  wives,  and  daughters,  to  assist,  by  all  their  arts,  in  sav- 
ing their  loved  ones  from  this  terrible  scourge,  ere  ruin  overtakes 
you  and  them  irretrievably.  While  God  gives  me  strength, 
daunted  by  no  peril,  and  swerved  by  no  consideration  of  self,  I 
shall  give  you  my  feeble  aid. 

To  break  the  force  of  these  utterances,  honestly,  patriotically 
and  sorrowfully  made,  the  Johnsons  and  certain  reptiles  who 
crawl  around  Little  Rock,  under  Federal  protection,  together  with 
all  other  like  men,  who,  from  their  own  innate  corruption,  are  not 
able  to  appreciate  pure  motives  in  others,  will  tell  you  that  a  de- 
sire to  go  to  Congress  has  influenced  my  conduct.  Do  they  suppose 
that  I  would  lose  the  last  dollar  I  have,  and  subject  myself  to 
their  slander  and  abuse  for  the  chance  of  running  for  an  office 
when  peace  is  made  ?  Does  not  my  refusing,  upon  principle,  to 
take  my  seat  in  Congress  in  1860,  after  a  triumphant  election,  in 
which  I  carried  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-eight  counties,  show 
them  what  little  value  I  set  upon  such  a  bauble  ?  But  I  will  stop 
their  mouths  by  the  solemn  assurance  that  there  are  not  people 
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enough  on  the  continent  to  induce  me  to  go  to  Congress.  I  am 
sick,  tired  and  disgusted  with  public  life  ?  Peace  ?  peace,  and  the 
safety  of  what  is  left  of  our  noble  and  suffering  people,  is  my  only 
ambition  !  We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  as  we  go  along,  that  in 
conceding  the  chance  of  a  "  Congress,"  they  acknowledge  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Confederate  cause. 

The  shortest  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  resume  our  relations  with 
the  Federal  government,  is  to  instruct  Hon.  W.  K.  Sebastian  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  by  all  means 
desirable  that  such  instructions  be  so  clear  that  the  United  States 
Government  may  be  at  no  loss  to  see  that  our  people  are  loyal, 
and  that  Mr.  Sebastian  may  have  but  one  course  of  conduct  left. 
I  feel  sure  that  he  will  respond  favorably  to  your  wishes. 

Whenever  it  can  be  done,  meetings  should  be  held  promptly, 
instructing  him  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Where  it  can 
not  be  done,  or  where  citizens  can  not  attend  meetings,  let  them 
get  up  petitions  to  that  effect.  The  proceedings  of  such  meetings, 
and  the  petitions,  if  sent  to  me,  at  this  place,  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  We  should  do  all  this  before  the  meeting  of  Congress 
in  December.  We  will  have  trade  open,  and  get  all  the  other 
benefits  of  a  government  that  much  sooner. 

I  must  publicly  acknowledge,  here,  my  regret  for  the  strong 
terms  of  disapprobation  I  used  toward  that  distinguished  gentle- 
man, Hon.  W.  K.  Sebastian,  for  his  refusal  to  join  us  in  this 
struggle. 

To  those  who  differed  from  me  in  the  commencement  of  this  re- 
bellion— the  extent  and  bloodiness  of  which  no  mortal  could  fore- 
see— I  must  say,  that  developments  show  that  you  were  right  and 
I  wrong.  But  let  bygones  be  forgotten,  and  let  us  all  unite  to 
bring  about  peace,  and  to  lure  our  lost  Pleiad  from  her  wander- 
ings, that  she  may  again  sparkle  in  our  nation's  coronet  of  stars. 

Your  fellow  citizen, 

E.  W.  GANTT. 

Little  Rock,  October  7,  1863. 
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DEFEAT  OF  COMPEOMISE  IN  1861. 

The  history  of  the  Peace  Conference^  which  assembled  at 
Washington  in  February,  1861,  under  an  invitation  from  Yir- 
ginia,  has  never  been  written. 

The  Legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois  had  recommended 
to  Congress  to  call  a  Convention  to  consider  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  and  to  propose  such  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tion,  if  any,  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  harmonize  the  rela- 
tions of  the  States  and  their  citizens. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read  the  published 
journal  of  the  Convention,  that  the  Committee  on  Propositions 
and  Resolutions  proposed  certain  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, embodied  in  a  new  article  of  seven  sections,  to  be  called 
the  Thirteenth. 

ThQ  first  section  provided  for  the  division  of  all  the  existing 
territory  of  the  United  States  into  Slave  and  Free  Territory  by 
the  line  of  36°  30' ;  the  second  prohibited  new  acquisitions  of 
territory  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Sena- 
tors from  Slave  States  and  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators  from 
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Free  States ;  the  third  prohibited  Congress  from  interfering 
with  Slavery  within  any  State  ;  or  with  Slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  that  of  the 
owners  of  the  slaves  ;  or  with  Slavery  in  any  Territory,  where  es- 
tablished or  recognized  by  Territorial  law  or  otherwise ;  or  with 
the  slave-trade  between  the  States,  except  in  or  through  a  State 
or  Territory  against  its  laws  ;  the  fourth  negatived  any  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  by  which  any  State  would  be  pre- 
vented from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  through 
State  officers;  the  fifth  prohibited  the  foreign  slave-trade  ;  the 
sixth  prohibited  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Slavery  without  the  consent  of  all  the  States  ;  and  the 
seventh  required  Congress  to  provide  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  for  all  fugitive  slaves  rescued  by  violence,  and  for  secur- 
ing to  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  several  States. 

Pending  the  discussion  on  these  proposals,  which  conceded 
to  Slavery  new  prerogatives  and  guarantees,  Mr.  Tuck,  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  behalf  of  a  large  body  of  delegates,  reported  the 
following  preamble  in  the  form  of  an  address,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions,  as  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
and  as  a  practical  and  adequate  measure  of  conciliation  and 
peace  : 

ADDHESS  AND  EESOLUTIONS   SUBMITTED  BY  MK. 

TUCK. 

To  the  Peojple  of  the  United  States : 

This  Convention  of  Conference,  composed  in  part  of  com- 
missioners appointed  in  accordance  with  the  legislative  action 
of  sundry  States,  and  in  part  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  sundry  other  States,  in  compliance  with  an  invita- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  met  in  Washington 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1861. 

Although  constituting  a  body  unknown  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  yet,  being  delegated  for  the  purpose,  and  having 
carefully  considered  the  existing  dangers  and  dissensions,  and 
having  brought  their  proceedings  to  a  close,  publish  this  ad- 
dress, and  the  accompanying  resolutions,  as  the  result  of  their 
deliberations. 

We  recognize   and   deplore  the   divisions   and   distractions 


which  now  afflict  our  country,  interrupt  its  prosperity,  disturb  its 
peace,  and  endanger  the  Union  of  the  States  ;  but  we  repel  the 
conclusion,  that  any  alienation  or  dissensions  exist  which  are 
irreconcilable,  which  justify  attempt  at  revolution,  or  which  the 
patriotism  and  fraternal  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  the  inter- 
ests and  honor  of  the  whole  nation,  will  not  overcome. 

In  a  country  embracing  the  central  and  most  important  por- 
tion of  a  continent,  among  a  people  now  numbering  over  30,- 
000,000,  diversities  of  opinion  inevitably  exist ;  and  rivalries, 
intensified  at  times  by  local  interests  and  sectional  attachments, 
must  often  occur ;  yet  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  theory  of  our 
Government  is  the  best  which  is  possible  for  this  nation,  that 
the  Union  of  the  States  is  of  vital  importance,  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution, which  expresses  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  illus- 
trious founders  of  the  Government,  is  still  the  Palladium  of  our 
liberties,  adequate  to  every  emergency,  and  justly  entitled  to 
tlie  support  of  every  good  citizen. 

It  embraced,  in  its  provisions  and  spirit,  all  the  defense  and 
protection  which  any  section  of  the  country  can  rightfully  de- 
mand or  honorably  concede. 

Adapted  with  primary  reference  to  the  wants  of  5,000,000  of 
people,  but  with  the  wisest  reference  to  future  expansion  and 
development,  it  has  carried  us  onward  with  a  rapid  increase  of 
numbers,  an  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  a  degree  of  happiness 
and  general  prosperity  never  attained  by  au}^  nation. 

Whatever  branch  of  industry,  or  whatever  staple  production, 
shall  become,  in  the  possible  changes  of  the  future,  the  leading 
interest  of  the  country,  thereby  creating  unforeseen  complica- 
tions or  new  conflicts  of  opinion  and  interest,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  properly  understood  and  fairly  enforced,  is 
equal  to  every  exigency,  a  shield  and  defense  to  all  in  every 
time  of  need.  If,  however,  by  reason  of  a  change  in  circum- 
stance, or  for  any  cause,  a  portion  of  the  people  believe  they 
ought  to  have  their  riglits  more  exactly  defined  or  more  fully 
explained  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  their  duty,  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions,  to  seek  a  remedy  by  way  of  amendment  to 
that  instrument ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  States  to  concur 
in  such  amendments  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  insure  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  announce  to  the  country  the  sentiments 
of  this  Convention,  respecting  not  only  the  remedy  which 
should  be  sought  for  existing  discontents,  but  also  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public  what  we  believe  to  be  the  patriotic  senti* 
ment  of  the  country,  we  adopt  the  following 

KESOLUTIONS  : 

1.  Resolved^  That  this  Convention  recognise  the  well  under- 


stood  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  no  power  to  Congress,  or  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  Slavery  in  the  States ; 
and  we  are  assured  by  abundant  testimony,  that  neither  of  the 
great  political  organizations  existing  in  the  country  contemplates 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in  this  regard,  or 
the  procuring  of  any  amendment  thereof,  by  which  Congress, 
or  any  department  of  the  General  Government,  shall  ever  have 
jurisdiction  over  Slavery  in  any  of  the  States. 

2.  Hesolved,  That  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished, as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  ;  and  when  the  people 
of  any  State  are  not  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits  in- 
tended to  be  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution  or  their  rights 
under  it  are  disregarded,  their  tranquillity  disturbed,  their  pros- 
perity retarded,  or  their  liberty  imperilled  by  the  people  of  anj^ 
other  State,  full  and  adequate  redress  can  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided  for  such  grievances. 

3.  Resolved^  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  of  Illinois,  in 
applying  to  Congress  to  call  a  Convention  for  the  proposing  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  the  fifth  article  thereof. 

While  this  amendment  was  pending,  Mr.  Chase  of  Ohio,  in 
behalf  of  those  whose  views  it  embodied,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : 

SPEECH  OF  GOY.   CHASE  OF  OHIO  IK  THE  PEACE 

CONFERENCE. 

February  6th,  1861. 

Mr.  Peesident  :  I  have  not  thought  it  best  to  occupy  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Convention  in  discussing  the  propositions 
presented  for  its  decision.  I  have  indeed  been  impressed  with 
an  idea,  that  a  decision  upon  these  propositions  just  now  may 
be  premature. 

I  have  already  stated  to  the  Conference  that  the  Delagates 
from  Ohio  act  under  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of 


that  State,  one  of  which  requires  them  to  use  their  influence  in 
procuring  an  adjournment  of  this  body  to  the  4th  of  April 
next.  It  is  the  wish  of  that  State  that  opportunity  may  be 
given  for  full  consideration  of  any  Constitutional  amendment 
that  may  be  proposed  here,  and  especially  to  avoid  precipitate 
action  under  apprehensions  of  resistance  to  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  4th  of  next  month. 

I  have  already  submitted  resolutions  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Legislature,  and  intended,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
ask  a  vote  upon  the  proposed  adjournment.  On  consultation 
with  my  collegues,  however,  I  find  a  majority  of  them  averse 
to  postponement ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  is  not  imperative  in  its  terms,  and  especially 
in  consideration  of  the  assurances  constantly  given  here  by  dele- 
gates from  Slaveholding  States  that,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  our  deliberations,  no  obstruction  or  hindrance  will  be 
opposed  to  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  have  determined 
to  forbear  urging  a  vote. 

Upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  propositions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  tlie  proposed  amendments,  I  have  not  nmch  to  say. 
But  what  I  do  say  will  be  said  in  all  seriousness. 

I  do  not  approve  the  confident  pledges  made  here  of  favor- 
able action  by  the  people  of  either  section,  or  of  any  State  upon 
whatever  propositions  may  receive  the  sanction  of  this  confer- 
ence. The  people  of  the  Free  States,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  do  not  commit  their  right  of  judgment  to  any  body.  They 
generally  exercise  it  themselves,  and  be  assured  they  will  ex- 
ercise it  freely  upon  any  proposition  coming  from  this  body. 
Whatever  our  action  may  be  here,  every  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  must  come  before  the  people.  They  will  dis- 
cuss it,  and  must  adopt  it  before  it  can  become  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law.  Dismiss,  then,  the  idea  that  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  amendments  acceptable  to  a  particular  interest 
or  section  is  to  secure  for  them  the  sanction  of  a  majority  in  this 
hall. 

The  result  of  the  national  canvass  which  recently  terminated 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  as 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  impulse,  or  of  some  irregular  excitement 
of  the  popular  mind  ;  and  it  has  been  somewhat  confidently  as- 


serted  that,  upon  reflection  and  consideration,  the  hastily-formed 
opinions  which  brought  about  that  election  will  be  changed. 
It  has  been  said  also  that  subordinate  questions  of  local  and 
temporary  character  have  augmented  the  Republican  vote,  and 
secured  a  majority  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  upon 
the  national  questions  involved  in  the  respective  platforms  of 
the  parties  which  divide  the  country. 

I  cannot  take  this  view  of  the  result  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. I  believe,  and  the  belief  amounts  to  absolute  conviction, 
that  the  election  must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  principles 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  Free  States.  These 
principles,  it  is  true,  were  originally  asserted  by  a  small  party 
only.  But,  after  years  of  discussion,  they  have,  by  their  own 
value,  their  own  intrinsic  soundness,  obtained  the  deliberate 
and  unalterable  sanction  of  the  people's  judgment. 

Chief  among  these  principles  is  the  Restriction  of  Slavery 
within  State  limits  ;  not  war  upon  Slavery  within  those  limits, 
but  fixed  opposition  to  its  extension  beyond  them.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  the  candidate  of  the  people  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  Slavery.  "We  have  elected  him.  After  many  yeara  of 
earnest  advocacy  and  of  severe  trial,  we  have  achieved  the 
triumph  of  that  principle.  By  a  fair  and  unquestionable  ma- 
jority, we  have  secured  that  triumph.  Do  you  think  we,  who 
represent  this  majority,  will  throw  it  away  ?  Do  you  think  the 
people  would  sustain  us  if  we  undertook  to  throw  it  away  ?  I 
must  speak  to  you  plainly,  gentlemen  of  the  South.  It  is  not  in 
my  heart  to  deceive  you.  I  therefore  tell  you  explicitly  that  if 
we  of  the  North  and  West  would  consent  to  throw  away  all 
that  has  been  gained  in  the  recent  triumph  of  our  principles, 
the  people  would  not  sustain  us,  and  so  the  consent  would 
avail  you  nothing  And  I  must  tell  you  further,  that  under  no 
inducements  whatever  will  we  consent  to  surrender  a  principle 
which  we  believe  to  be  so  sound  and  so  important  as  that  of 
restricting  Slavery  within  State  limits. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  I  think  the  people 
are  willing  to  do.  In  all  my  relations  with  them,  and  these 
relations  have  been  somewhat  intimate,  I  have  never  discov- 
ered any  desire  or  inclination  on  the  part  of  any  considerable 
number,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  Slavery  within  the 


States  where  it  exists.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  desire 
anywhere  prevails.  All  your  rights  have  been  respected  and 
enforced  by  the  people  of  the  free  States.  More  than  this,  even 
your  claims  have  been  enforced,  under  repulsive  circumstances, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  beyond  right  and  beyond  Constitutional 
obligation.  When  and  where  have  the  people  of  the  Free 
States  or  their  representatives  refused  you  any  right?  When 
and  where  have  they  refused  to  confer  with  you  frankly  and 
candidly  when  you  imagined  your  rights  to  be  in  danger?  They 
have  been  and  still  are  patient  and  forbearing.  They  do  not 
believe  that  you  need  any  new  Constitutional  guarantees.  You 
have  guarantees  enough  in  their  voluntary  action.  But,  since 
you  think  differently,  they  send  us  hither  to  meet  you,  to  con- 
fer with  you,  to  consider  the  questions  which  threaten  the 
Union,  to  discuss  them  freely  and  decide  them  fairly. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  we  ask  of  you?  Do  we  ask  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  the  amendment  which  has  been  submit- 
ted ?  We  simply  ask  that  you  say  to  your  people  that  we  of 
the  Free  States  have  no  purpose,  and  never  had  any  purpose, 
to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  Slave  States  or  of  any  citizen  of  the 
Slave  States.  And  that  our  devotion  to  the  Government  and 
the  Constitution  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
American  people.  By  uniting  with  us  in  the  declaration  we 
propose,  you  tell  your  people  at  home  that  no  considerable 
party,  that  no  considerable  number  of  persons,  in  the  Free 
States,  has  any  wish  or  purpose  to  interfere  with  Slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  exists,  or  with  any  of  your  rights  under 
the  Constitution.  You  can  say  this  with  absolute  truth,  and 
with  entire  confidence.  In  all  the  action  of  the  delegates 
who  favor  this  amendment,  in  all  our  private  consultations, 
every  heart  has  been  animated  by  a  most  anxious  desire 
to  maintain  the  Union  and  preserve  the  harmony  of  the 
Eepublic.  No  word  has  been  uttered  indicating  the  slightest 
wish  to  avoid  any  obligation  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  deprive 
you  of  any  right  under  it.  All  concur  in  desiring  to  give 
effect  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance 
of  it.  The  same  sentiments  animate  the  people  of  the  Free 
States.  Congress  has  declared,  with  the  almost  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  members  from  the  Free  States,  against  national 
interference  with  Slavery  in  the  Slave  States.    The  Chicago 
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Convention  most  emphatically  asserted  the  same  doctrine.  It 
has  been  reiterated  over  and  over  again  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  Free  States,  and  by  great  and  small  conventions  of  their 
people.  Is  it  then  too  much  to  ask  you  to  unite  with  us  in  a 
declaration  that  all  fears  of  aggression  entertained  by  your 
people  are  groundless  ?  Such  a  declaration  will  go  far  to  insure 
peace  ;  why  not  make  it? 

You  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  Slavery,  as  it  is  and  where  it 
is.  You  think  the  institution  just  and  beneficial.  The  very 
able  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Seddon),  who  commands  the 
respect  of  all  by  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  his  speech,  has 
said  that  he  believes  Slavery  to  be  the  condition  in  which  the 
African  is  to  be  educated  up  to  Freedom.  He  does  not  believe 
in  perpetual  Slavery.  He  believes  the  time  will  come  when 
the  slave,  through  the  beneficent  influences  of  the  circumstances 
w^hich  surround  him,  will  rise  in  intelligence,  capacity,  and 
character,  to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  and  will  be  free. 

We  cannot  agree  with  you,  and  therefore  do  not  propose  to 
allow  Slavery  where  we  are  responsible  for  it,  outside  of  your 
State  limits,  and  under  National  jurisdiction.  But  we  do  not 
mean  to  interfere  with  it  at  all  within  State  limits.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  you  can  work  out  your  experiment  there  in 
peace.  We  shall  rejoice  if  no  evil  comes  from  it  to  you  or 
yours.  (Mr.  Chase's  time  having  expired,  he  was  unanimously 
invited  to  proceed.) 

Aside  from  the  Territorial  question — tlie  question  of  Slavery 
outside  of  Slave  States — I  know  of  but  one  serious  difficulty, 
I  refer  to  the  question  concerning  fugitives  from  service.  The 
clause  in  the  Constitution  concerning  this  class  of  persons  is  re- 
garded by  almost  all  men,  North  and  South,  as  a  stipulation  for 
the  surrender  to  their  masters  of  slaves  escaping  into  Free  States. 
The  people  of  the  Free  States,  however,  who  believe  that  slave- 
holding  is  wrong,  cannot  and  will  not  aid  in  the  reclamation, 
and  the  stipulation  becomes,  therefore,  a  dead  letter.  You 
complain  of  bad  faith,  and  the  complaint  is  retorted  by  denun- 
ciations of  the  cruelty  which  would  drag  back  to  bondage  the 
poor  slave  who  has  escaped  from  it.  You,  thinking  Slavery 
right,  claim  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulation  ;  we,  thinking 
Slavery  wrong,  cannot  fulfill  the  stipulation  without  conscious- 


ness  of  participation  in  wrong.  Here  is  a  real  diflScultj,  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  insuperable.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  say  to  you, 
in  justification  of  non-performance,  "  the  stipulation  is  immoral, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  execute  it ;"  for  you  deny  the  immo- 
rality, and  we  cannot  assume  to  judge  for  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  ought  not  to  exact  from  us  the  literal  performance  of 
the  stipulation  when  you  know  that  we  cannont  perform  it  with- 
out conscious  culpability.  A  true  solution  of  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be  attainable  by  regarding  it  as  a  simple  case  where  a 
contract,  from  changed  circumstances,  cannot  be  fulfilled  exactly 
as  made.  A  court  of  equity  in  such  a  case  decrees  execution  as 
near  as  may  be.  It  requires  the  party  who  cannot  perform  to 
make  compensation  for  non-performance.  Why  cannot  the 
same  principle  be  applied  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice? We  cannot  surrender — but  we  can  compensate.  Why 
not  then  avoid  all  difficulties  on  all  sides  and  show  re- 
spectively good  faith  and  good  will  by  providing  and  accept- 
ing compensation  where  masters  reclaim  escaping  servants 
and  prove  their  right  of  reclamation  under  the  Constitution  ? 
Instead  of  a  judgment  for  rendition,  let  there  be  a  judgment  for 
con)pensation,  determined  by  the  true  value  of  the  services,  and 
let  the  same  judgment  assure  freedom  to  the  fugitive.  The  cost 
to  the  National  Treasury  would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison, 
with  the  evils  of  discord  and  strife.  All  parties  would  be 
gainers. 

What  I  have  just  said  is,  indeed,  not  exactly  to  the  point  of 
the  present  discussion.  But  I  refer  to  this  matter  to  show  how 
easily  the  greatest  difficulties  may  be  adjusted  if  approached  in 
a  truly  just,  generous  and  patriotic  spirit. 

I  refer  to  it  also  in  order  to  show  you  that,  if  we  do  not  con- 
cede all  your  wishes,  it  is  because  our  ideas  ^f  justice,  duty  and 
honor  forbid,  and  not  because  we  cherish  any  hostile  or  aggres- 
sive sentiments.  We  will  go  as  far  as  we  can  to  meet  you — 
come  you  also  as  far  as  you  can  to  meet  us.  Join  at  least  in 
the  declaration  we  propose.  Your  people  have  confidence  in 
you.  They  will  believe  you.  The  declaration,  made  with  sub- 
stantial unanimity  by  this  conference,  will  tranquilize  public 
sentiment,  and  give  a  chance  for  reason  to  resume  its  sway,  and 
patriotic  counsels  to  gain  a  hearing. 
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Do  you  say  that,  after  all,  what  we  propose  embodies  no  sub- 
stantial guarantees  of  immunity  to  Slavery  through  the  preser- 
vation of  Federal  powers  ?  We  reply  that  we  think  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  stands,  interpreted  honestly  and  executed  faithfully, 
is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and  that  you  will  find 
all  desirable  security  in  the  legislation  or  non-legislation  of 
Congress.  If  you  think  otherwise,  we  are  ready  to  join  you  in 
recommending  a  National  Convention  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  in  the  regular  and  legitimate  way.  Ken- 
tucky, a  Slave  State,  has  proposed  such  a  Convention  ;  Illinois, 
a  Free  State,  has  joined  in  the  proposition.  Join  us,  then, 
in  recommending  such  a  Convention,  and  assure  us  that  you 
will  abide  by  its  decision.  We  will  join  you  and  give  a  similar 
assurance. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  proposition  we  make  you  to-day.  It 
is  embodied  in  the  amendment  just  submitted.  Is  it  not  a  fair 
proposition  ?  It  is  a  plain  declaration  of  facts  which  cannot 
reasonably  be  questioned,  and  a  plain  submission  of  all  disputed 
questions  to  the  only  proper  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  such 
questions — that  of  the  American  people,  acting  through  a  Na- 
tional Convention. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  proposition  is  the  proposition  that 
the  present  Congress  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  States  a 
thirteenth  article  embodying  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee.  In  order  to  the  submission  of  these  amend- 
ments to  the  States  by  Congress,  a  two-third  vote  in  each  House 
is  necessary.  That,  I  venture  to  say,  cannot  be  obtained.  Were 
it  otherwise,  who  can  assure  you  that  the  new  article  will  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  without  which  it 
is  a  nullity  ?  As  a  measure  to  defeat  all  adjustment,  I  can  un- 
derstand this  proposition.  As  a  measure  of  pacification,  I  do 
not  understand  it.  There  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  peace  in  it. 
Gentlemen  here,  of  patriotism  and  intelligence,  think  other- 
wise.   I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 

Gentlemen  say,  if  this  proposition  cannot  prevail,  every  Slave 
State  will  secede  ;  or,  as  some  prefer  to  phrase  it,  will  resort  to 
revolution.  I  forbear  to  discuss  eventualities.  I  must  say, 
however,  and  say  plainly,  that  considerations  such  as  these  will 
not  move  me  from  my  recognized  duty  to  my  country  and  its 
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•Constitution.  And  let  me  say  for  the  people  of  the  Free  States, 
that  they  are  a  thoughtful  people,  and  are  much  in  earnest  in  this 
business.  They  do  not  delegate  their  right  of  private  judgment. 
They  love  their  institutions  and  the  Union.  They  will  not  sur- 
render the  one  nor  give  up  the  other  without  great  struggles 
and  great  sacrifices.  Upon  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  an 
unbroken  Union  and  a  whole  country,  they  never  were,  and  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  they  never  will  be,  divided.  Gentlemen 
who  think  they  will  be,  even  in  the  worst  contingency,  will,  I 
think,  bo  disappointed.  If  forced  to  the  last  extremity,  the 
people  will  meet  the  issue  as  they  best  may ;  but  be  assured 
they  will  meet  it  with  no  discordant  councils. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of 
March.  He  will  take  an  oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — of  the  whole — of  all  the  United 
States.  That  oath  will  bind  him  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed  throughout  the  United  States.  Will  Seces- 
sion absolve  him  from  that  oath  ?  Will  it  diminish,  by  one  jot 
or  tittle,  its  awful  obligation  ?  Will  attempted  revolution  do 
more  than  Secession  ?  And  if  not,  and  the  oath  and  the  obligation 
remain,  and  the  President  does  his  duty  and  undertakes  to  en- 
force the  laws,  and  Secession  or  revolution  resists,  what  then  ? 
War !  Civil  war ! 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  rush  headlong  into  that  unfathom- 
:able  gulf.  Let  us  not  tempt  this  unutterable  woe.  We  offer  you 
a  plain  and  honorable  mode  of  adjusting  all  difficulties.  It  is  a 
mode  which,  we  believe,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  people. 
We  pledge  ourselves  here  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
obtain  their  sanction  for  it.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  South,  to  meet  us  on  this  honorable  and  practicable 
ground  ?    Will  you  not,  at  least,  concede  this  to  the  country  2 

On  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  the  question  was  taken 
upon  the  proposed  amendment,  and  it  was  rejected  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Ayes — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  ISTow  Hampshire,  Vermont — 9. 

Noes — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jer- 
sey, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia — 11. 
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17.  The  Cause  of  the  War.      Col.  Charles  Anderson. 

18.  Opinions  of  the  early  Presidents  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

Republic  upon  Slavery,  and  upon  Negroes  as  Men  and  Soldiers.. 
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22.  Emancipation  is  Peace.     By  Rohert  Dale  Owen. 

23.  Letter  of  Peter  Cooper  on  Slave  Emancipation. 

24.  Patriotism.     Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Jos.  Fransioli,  of  St.  Peter's 
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25.  The  Conditions  of  Reconstruction,  by  Rohert  Bale  Owen. 

26.  Letter  to  the  President,  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas. 

27.  Nullification  and  Compromise  :  a  Retrospective  View. 

28.  The  Death  of  Slavery.    Letter  from  Peter  Cooper  to  Gov.  Seymour. 

29.  Slavery  Plantations  and  the  Yeomanry.     By  Francis  Lieher. 

30.  Rebel  Conditions  of  Peace. 

31.  Address  of  the  Loyal  Leagues. 

32.  "War  Power  of  the  President — Summary  Imprisonment — 

\>j  J.  Heermans. 

33.  The  Two  Ways  of  Treason. 

34.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  Edward  Everett,  &c. 

35.  The  Arguments  of  Secessionists. 

36.  Prophecy  and  Fulfilment.     Letter  of  A.  H.  Stephens — Address  of 
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Loyal  Leagues,  Clubs,  or  individuals  may  obtain  any  of  our 
Publications  at  the  cost  price,  by  application  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  Eooms  of  the  Society,  No.  863 
Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained  relating  to- 
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Addressed     to    the    Editors    of   the    Dublin    "  IrishmarC    and    ''  Citizen^ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Citizen  : 

'Eqw  York,  Sept.  26,  1863. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  in  debt  to  you  for  a  long,  long 
time.  You  have  sent  me  your  paper  constantly,  and  have 
written  to  me  frequently.  Up  to  this  you  have  not  had  from 
me  one  word  of  acknowledgment  and  thanks.  True  it  is,  I 
have  been  on  the  point  of  dropping  you  a  line,  saying  how 
gladly  and  gratefully  I  received  these  evidences  of  your  re- 
membrance ;  but  ever  and  always,  something  or  other  inter- 
vened, and  I  had  to  throw  aside  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  with 
them  my  good  intentions  in  your  regard. 

This  was  invariably  the  case  for  the  last  two  years  or  more  ; 
camp  life  being  anything  but  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  interchange  of 
envelopes  and  postage  stamps. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the  Dublin  Citizen  used  to  make  its 
way  to  me  across  the  ocean,  down  to  Washington,  over  the 


Potomac,  into  the  heart  of  Yirginia.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  it 
brought  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  cares,  worry ings,  hardships,  and 
hard  knocks  of  a  campaign.  It  gratifies  me  truly  to  find  that 
you  had  taken  your  stand  against  the  Disunionists  of  America, 
and  were  true  and  staunch  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  to  all 
of  the  past,  and  all  of  the  future,  they  so  grandly  symbolize. 

But  you,  who  were  here  for  sO  long  a  time,  and  had  studied 
and  familiarized  yourself  so  thoroughly  with  the  political  ques- 
tions and  parties  of  the  Republic,  know  well  how  to  discrimin- 
ate between  the  unjustified  and  treacherous  revolt  of  the  South 
and  the  revolutions  which,  in  Europe,  aim  to  shake  ofi^,  not 
sworn  alliances  and  sacred  compacts,  but  mastership  and  dom- 
ination, the  grasp  of  the  strong,  the  assumption  of  the  arrogant, 
all  the  violence,  wrongs  and  burthens  heaped  upon  the  weaker 
by  the  more  powerful. 

You  had  seen  and  learned  enough  during  your  stay  in  this 
country,  to  know  that  it  was  against  the  spirit  and  institutions 
of  Democracy — against  the  freedom  and  nobility  of  labor,  and 
all  that  was  most  humane,  promising,  and  progressive  in  the 
Republic,  that  the  territorial  oligarchy  of  the  South  rebelled. 

I^ot  independence,  but  domination,  was  the  inspiration  and 
purpose  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Slave  Lords,  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  cotton-fields  and  rice-swamps.  To  achieve  this 
ascendancy,  the  disruption  of  the  American  Union  was  essen- 
tial. Hence  the  seizure  of  the  Federal  custom-houses,  forts, 
barracks,  munitions  and  ships  of  war,  the  expulsion  of  Federal 
oflScers,  the  rejection  of  the  Federal  authority,  wherever  force 
or  fraud  could  eflfcct  the  same  in  those  uneasy  States,  where  the 
slavery  of  the  black  man  constituted  the  basis  of  wealth,  of 
social  consequence,  and  political  power. 

You  remember  how  galling  it  was  to  us,  whilst  writing  and 
speaking  in  favor  of  Democracy,  and  the  liberty  and  new  order 
of  manhood  the  Republic  guaranteed,  silently  to  submit  to  the 
requirements  of  the  ITational  compact  which  compelled  even 
the  most  ardent  friends  of  human  freedom  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  accomplices  of  that  thralldom  which  was  the  cancerous 
disease,  as  it  was  the  glaring  disgrace,  of  this  great  nation,  and 
a  violent  contradiction  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  estab- 
lished.   I  cannot  forget  my  friend,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  asking 


me,  more  than  once  during  his  visit  to  this  country,  how  it  was 
that  I  could  bring  myself  to  be  an  apologist  of  the  slavery  ex- 
isting in  the  South,  Neither  can  I  forget  that,  in  reply  to  this 
question,  I  told  him  I  was  not  in  favor  of  slavery,  but  was  de 
voted  to  the  Union  ;  and  that,  as  the  Union  involved  the  slavery 
he  condemned,  I  had  to  accept  the  latter  to  befriend  and  serve 
the  former. 

National  unity,  national  greatness,  the  blending  of  several  in- 
terests and  races  with  one  great  power,  require  many  sacrifices 
of  opinion,  and,  it  often  times  has  happened,  the  toleration  of 
grievous  errors  themselves  ;  whilst  generous  impluses,  enlight- 
ened views,  the  broader  and  loftier  ideas  and  plans  of  govern- 
ment and  society,  have  to  be  suppressed  or  modified. 

Society  itself — even  in  the  household,  the  narrowest  sphere 
in  which  it  is  presented — is  held  together,  rendered  harmoniousi 
useful,  happy,  and  beneficent,  by  similar  compromises,  by  the 
like  forbearance,  by  the  subjection  of  individual  tastes  and  am- 
bition to  certain  general  regulations,  which  preserve  and  govern 
it  as  a  unit. 

O'Connell  declared  himself  willing  to  have  Catholic  disabili- 
ties (struck  off  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1793)  re-imposed,  pro- 
vided that  the  Irish  Parliament  were  restored,  and  Ireland  set 
thus  again  on  the  footing  of  an  independent  nation.  The  first 
speech  he  made  was  made  memorable  by  this  declaration.  The 
patriotism  of  it  was  never  questioned.  It  did  much  for  his  fame. 
He  detested  the  bigotry  which  had  placed  those  disabilities  on 
the  statute  book.  He  would  have  had  the  Irish  Catholic,  so  far 
as  the  law  and  the  government  were  concerned,  the  unrestricted 
and  perfect  equal  of  the  Irish  Protestant. 

But  the  independence,  and,  with  it  and  through  it,  the  pros- 
perity and  eminence  of  Ireland,  as  a  self-ruled  and  self  sustained 
nation,  was  dearer  to  him,  and  the  more  comprehensive  and 
nobler  object  of  his  aspirations  and  great  efforts. 

In  the  same  spirit  was  it  that  the  Irish-born  citizens  of  the 
United  States  assented  to  the  slavery  existing  in  the  South,  sub- 
mitting, without  complaint  or  remonstrance,  to  this  anomaly  in 
the  Republic,  to  the  end  that  these  vast  States  should  consoli- 
date, and  be  one  and  indivisible  !  What  their  love  and  ambi- 
tion for  the  country  of  their  adoption  prompted,  their  oath  of 


citizenship  enforced.  They  had  either  to  accept  the  Constitu- 
tion, from  which  that  country  derived  its  national  functions  and 
autliority,  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  its  complete  integrity — with 
all  its  imperfections  as  well  as  with  all  its  excellencies — or  else 
stand  aloof  as  aliens,  availing  themselves,  it  is  true,  of  the  lib- 
eral advantages  it  bounteously  ofi'ered,  but  contributing  no- 
thing to  its  political  security  and  growth — the  foundation  and 
framework  on  which,  and  within  which,  its  marvellous  activity 
and  enterprise  were  set  in  motion,  and  its  consequence  and  re- 
nown, spreading  themselves  year  by  year  abroad,  were  reared. 

So  long  as  the  South,  notwithstanding  its  very  peculiar 
institution,  remained  faithful  to  the  National  compact — submit- 
ting to  the  majority,  when  the  majority  asserted  themselves 
legitimately  in  elections  which  varied  the  magistracy  or  general 
policy  of  the  Nation,  and  yielding  its  duty  and  good  faith  to 
the  central  authority — not  an  Irishman  invested  with  the 
franchise,  or  otherwise  possessed  of  any  political  influence, 
would  have  cast  a  vote  or  uttered  a  word  to  disparage  or 
endanger  the  rights  of  property  to  which  the  South  specially 
laid  claim,  and  which,  indeed,  were  not  so  much  a  concession 
under  the  Constitution,  as  a  vital  inheritance,  without  the 
recognition  of  which  there  would  have  been  no  Union. 

Breaking  the  compact,  however,  setting  at  defiance  the  le- 
gally expressed  decision  of  the  majority,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
the  last  Presidential  election — forcibly  seizing  the  National 
property — the  first  to  proceed  to  hostilities- — laying  siege  to  and 
reducing  the  National  forts — compelling  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  call  forth  the  military  power  of  the  people — plunging 
the  country  into  a  gulf  of  blood,  and  almost  overwhelming  it 
with  taxation — laying  waste  the  commerce  of  the  loyal  States 
wherever  its  buccaneering  ships  discovered  it  on  the  high  seas 
— every  citizen  who  looked  upon  the  slavery  existing  in  the 
South  as  a  flagrant  inconsistency  and  a  mischievous  error  in  the 
political  system,  if  it  was  not,  as  some  pronounced  it  to  be,  a 
most  odious  and  pernicious  violation  of  the  moral  code,  felt 
released  from  his  obligation  to  tolerate  what  his  humanity  and 
conscience  had  long  condemned. 

The  annihilation  of  slavery  in  the  South,  however,  was  not 
the  primary,  nor,  indeed,  the  remote  or  ulterior  object  of  the 


war  wliicli  the  National  Government  was  driven  to  wage 
asfainst  traitors  and  insurrectionists  of  the  South.  At  first,  and 
for  some  time,  this  war  was  prosecuted  with  t^e  single  purpose 
of  reinstating  National  authority  wherever  it  had  been  deposed, 
of  recovering  the  ITational  property  wherever  it  had  been 
seized,  and  compeUing  the  observance  of  that  good  faith  to  the 
trustees  and  administrators  of  the  ISTational  domain  and  revenues 
—the  condition  on  which  the  National  protection  was  afforded, 
the  National  resources  applied,  and  the  National  prestige 
extended  to  every  member,  State,  or  Territory  of  the  Union. 

But,  as  the  war  went  on,  new  developments  occurred;  and 
amongst  these,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  revolted 
States  became  a  military  necessity,  which  none  but  the  rebels 
in  arms,  or  the  meaner  and  more  malignant  rebels  in  conspiracy 
with  them  at  the  North,  were  found  unwilling  to  admit.  Thus 
the  inexorable  logic  of  war  compels  the  justice  which  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution  solemnly  withheld,  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
South  emancipated  all  true  Republicans  from  their  complicity 
with  an  ordained  system  of  bondage,  which,  as  I  have  said 
before,  was  not  only  in  conflict  with  their  humanity  and 
conscience,  but  falsified  the  spirit,  and  neutralized  the  glory  of 
a  Republic,  which  otherwise  was  unexceptionable  and  incom- 
parable. 

Thus  purified  from  slavery,  the'National  boundaries  and  prop- 
erty reclaimed,  the  National  authority  re-established,  the  Na- 
tional flag  flying  proudly  from  every  wall  and  mast  from  which 
it  has  been  dragged  down,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
will  be  reconstructed,  and  in  its  reformation  will  be  stronger, 
worthier,  nobler,  than  ever.  All  the  blood,  all  the  treasures, 
all  the  agony  it  has  cost  to  preserve  it  from  the  fate  of  Mexico, 
will  render  it  the  more  valuable  and  irresistible  in  the  future  ; 
and,  admonished  by  the  recollection  of  the  perils  into  which  it 
was  plunged  by  the  ambition  of  those  who  would  have  divided 
it  for  their  own  aggrandisement  and  splendor,  the  politicians,  as 
well  as  public  men  of  a  higher  stamp,  will  be  careful  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  to  those  exasperating  practices  from  which  the 
Disunionists  furnished  themselves  with  the  only  arguments  that 
seemed  to  justify  their  treason.  There  will  be  a  sounder,  man- 
lier and  fairer  life  thenceforth — a  life  of  justice,  courage  and 


dignity,  instead  of  a  life  of  bickering,  corruption,  sclieming 
and  vulgaritj  as  heretofore — visible  and  dominant  in  all  public 
places,  from  the  .Ward  Committee-room  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  it  will  ever  be  to  me  a  kindling  recol- 
lection, that,  at  the  head  of  my  noble  little  Brigade,  I  have  stood 
true,  on  many  a  fiercely  fire-swept  field,  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  it  represents  and  holds  in  trust.  The 
basest  of  the  base  would  we  have  been,  had  we  stood  by  and 
seen,  without  emotion,  without  a  blush,  without  striking  a  blow 
to  save  it,  that  munificent  and  gracious  Government,  despoiled, 
crippled,  shorn  of  half  its  consequence,  of  the  dutifulness  and 
homage  due  to  it,  and  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  slave- 
owners and  cattle-breeders  of  Europe  generally,  and  Ireland  in 
particular.  Thank  God  I  that  disgrace  has  been  averted  from 
our  race  by  the  splendid  conduct  of  the  thousands  of  Irish  sol- 
diers who  have  been  the  life,  the  heart,  the  soul  of  the  Federal 
armies ;  and  who,  in  upholding  with  their  storng  arms  the 
honor  and  authority  of  the  Government,  to  which,  on  ceasing 
to  be  exiles  and  becoming  citizens,  they  swore  allegiance, 
proved  themselves  worthier  of  a  better  and  brighter  destiny  than 
that  which  has,  for  a  winter  of  centuries,  shrouded  the  land  of 
their  birth  in  a  dense  mist  of  misery  and  humiliation — the  most 
woeful  and  death-like  that  ever  darkened  the  hopes  and  memo- 
ries of  of  a  nation. 

With  sincere  regard  and  friendship,  believe  me,  my  dear 
Koche^  always  to  remain  most  faithfully  yours, 

THOMAS  FEANCIS  MEAGHER. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Irishman  : 

New  York,  September  5,  1863. 
My  Dear  Sir, — You  will  readily  acknowledge  how  difiicult  it 
was  for  me  to  write  to  you  whilst  I  was  in  the  field.  Being 
constantly  occupied  with  the  duties  of  my  command,  I  had 
little  or  no  time  left  me  for  anything  else.  You,  who  have 
known  me  long  and  intimately,  and  can  make  the  fullest  allow- 


ances  for  wbat  those,  who  do  not  know  me  so  well,  would 
ascribe  to  thoughtlessness  and  indifference,  will  generously  for- 
give my  silence. 

I  sincerely  assure  you  this  silence  was  most  painful  to  me,  for 
Iwas  extremely  desirous  of  thanking  you,  in  the  name  of  my  noble 
little  Brigade,  and  all  true  Irishmen,  in  and  out  of  the  army, 
for  the  energetic  fidelity,  and  the  strength  of  the  arguments  and 
illustrations,  with  which  you  vindicated  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  its  great  effort  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the 
slave-holding  aristocracy  of  the  South.  It  was  cheering,  indeed, 
to  find  you  standing  foremost  amongst  those  few  intelligent, 
grateful,  and  upright  men,  who  in  Ireland  recognized  the  just- 
ice and  grandeur  of  the  ^National  cause,  and  the  military  pro- 
ceedings it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  in  its  defense.  That  the 
conduct  of  others,  who  thought  and  acted  otherwise,  was  a 
sourse  of  the  deepest  mortification,  you  will  easily  comprehend. 
The  sentiments  and  disposition  of  the  Irish  public — so  far  as 
speeches  and  newspapers  can  be  taken  to  interpret  them  truth- 
fully— in  regard  to  that  cause,  and  the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment, were  not  such  as  the  loyal  citizens  of  this  Republic  had 
reason  to  expect. 

That  the  expression  of  them  hurt  us  essentially,  or  in  any 
grievous  measure,  it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  of  me  to  say. 
Ireland,  most  unfortunately,  has  been  so  humiliatingly  reduced 
as  a  political  power,  that  her  sympathies  and  opinion,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  exercise  no  influence  of  any  sensible  force  on 
the  policy  or  fate  of  other  nations.  Nevertheless,  where  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  our  Govern- 
ment— a  clear  conception  of  the  unjustafiable  and  wanton  char- 
acter of  the  Southern  insurrection — and  hearty  good  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  ISTational  arms,  in  the  contest  into  which  they 
were  compelled — were  naturally  looked  for,  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  sore  and  somewhat  scornful  disappointment  that  the 
partisanship  of  the  Irish  public  with  the  aristocrats  of  Carolina 
and  Virginia  was  regarded  here.  This  unnatural  partizanship 
has  done  more  harm  to  Ireland  than,  in  the  present  circumstan- 
ces of  Ireland,  it  could  possibly  do  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  claims  and  authority  the  J^ational  armies  are  in  the  field  to 
assert. 
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You  know  there  lias  been,  ever  since  the  time  that  Mr.  Eufus 
King  was  sent  from  Washington  as  Minister  to  England,  a  party 
in  this  conntrj,  inveterately  prejudiced  against  all  foreigners, 
and  especially  so  against  the  Irish.  You  know,  too,  how  impo- 
tent this  party  has  proved  to  be  in  every  attempt  made  by  it  to 
exclude  the  objects  of  its  prejudice  and  hostility  from  a  due  and 
full  participation  in  the  rights,  immunities,  liberties,  and  public 
honors  of  the  Republic.  You  know  that  all  the  offensive  de- 
clamation it  indulged  in  at  different  times,  all  the  secret  or 
more  flagrant  combinations  it  formed,  all  the  distrust,  jealousy, 
and  rancor  it  excited,  signally  failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
any  Administration,  or  any  Congress,,  or  any  statesman  or  po- 
litician of  positive  note,  to  the  legalized  disparagement  and  dis- 
qualification of  the  foreign-born  portion  of  the  population  in  any 
vital,  or  even  in  any  trivial  particular.  The  liberal  and  lofty 
spirit  animating  the  laws  and  institutions — the  frank  and  hos- 
pitable nature  of  the  people  born  of  the  soil — the  history  of  their 
origin  and  triumph  as  a  powerful  commonwealth — all  forbade 
and  repelled  the  pitiful  intolerance  which  would  convert  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  lineage  into  disheartening  and  crippling 
disqualifications. 

The  mischief  resulting  to  Ireland  from  her  attitude  in  rela~ 
tion  to  the  Government  of  this  country,  in  its  conflict  with  the 
slave-masters  of  the  South,  will  develop  itself  in  the  new  argu- 
ment it  furnishes  the  bigots  to  whom  I  have  referred,  and  who 
revive  with  every  incident  or  event  which  directly,  or  by  im- 
plication, serves  as  a  foundation  for  their  charges  of  disaffection 
against  those  thousands  of  emigrants  who  make  sail  for  these 
shores  in  search  of  fairer  play  for  their  industry,  a  friendlier 
society,  and  a  happier  home.  The  identification  of  the  Irish 
people  at  home  with  the  Orangemen  and  Tories  of  England  in 
their  avowed  sympathy  and  active  connivance  with  the  Rebels 
in  aid  of  whom  the  shipwrights  of  Glasgow  and  Birkenhead 
launch  a  buccaneering  fleet  on  the  high  seas,  whilst  their  saucy 
representatives  in  Parliament  urge  an  audacious  intervention 
' — this  identification,  so  far  as  it  has  been  indicated  by  the  edit- 
ors and  orators  of  Dublin,  Cork,  aod  other  places,  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  jealous  exclusionists  of  this  country  when  the 
war  is  over.    Nay,  it  may  be  difficult  hereafter  to  rouse  some 


of  the  staunch  old  friends  of  the  Irish  people,  and  kindle  anew 
in  them  the  fire  with  which  they  battled  for  their  rights  in 
former  times,  when  they  remember  how,  even  in  the  very  sea- 
son when  the  loyal  States  were  pouring  their  grain  and  gold 
into  Ireland  to  relieve  its  starving  poor,  the  public  opinion  of 
Ireland,  announced  through  these  organs,  went  forth  to  con- 
demn the  action  of  the  National  Government,  and  approve  the 
infidelity  and  usurpations  of  its  enemies. 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge — for  I  feel  convinced — that,  in 
some  instances,  this  opinion  has  been  at  fault,  owing  to  sheer 
ignorance  or  misconception  of  the  object  aimed  at  by  the 
Southern  politicians  and  the  forces  they  have  organized.  The 
generous  heart  of  Ireland  is  ever  prompt  to  sympathize  with 
the  efforts  of  a  people  in  arms  to  strike  down  an  oppressive 
mastership  and  establish  their  independence.  Kestless  for 
centuries  with  the  hope  and  passionate  desire  to  see  the  like 
great  end  attained  in  Ireland,  that  heart  finds  some  relief  for  its 
burning  fever  in  the  delight  and  thorough  joyousness  which  the 
approach  of  other  nations  to  liberty  inspires.  Hence  its  con- 
gratulations when  the  colonies  of  Spain  broke  loose  and  hurled 
the  viceroys  and  all  the  other  stipendaries  of  Madrid  headlong 
from  the  Andes.  Hence  its  bonfires  and  hymns  of  gladness 
when  the  noble  workmen  and  chivalrous  young  students 
planted  once  again  the  Tricolor  of  the  Republic  on  the  palaces 
as  well  as  on  the  barricades  of  Paris,  and,  with  sublime  visions 
and  aspirations,  dedicated  France,  for  a  third  time,  to  the  reign 
of  the  people  and  the  service  of  humanity.  Hence,  to-day,  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  splendid  heroism  of  Poland  is  followed 
from  one  field  of  battle  to  another,  and  the  ofi'erings  which  go 
forth,  on  the  wings  of  a  sister  spirit,  to  sustain  the  holy  war 
against  the  Muscovite.  Hence,  in  fine,  the  sympathy  of  Ireland 
in  the  instances  I  have  excepted  with  the  revolutionists  of  the 
South,  and  the  strange  indentification  with  the  mischievous  and 
malignant  sentiment  and  activity  of  England  against  the 
Federal  Governmet,  of  several  honest  men  who  hate  the  very 
name  of  England,  and,  if  they  could  compass  it  by  their  deaths, 
would  wrench  her,  root  and  branch  from  the  seas,  and  free  the 
world  for  ever  of  her. 

In  such  instances,  with  such  men,  sympathy  with  the  disloyal 


States  of  the  American  Union  is  the  error  of  generous  natures 
inflamed  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  an  intense  hatred  of  op- 
pression.   A  wild  error,  truly,  since  it  confounds  the  conspiracy 
and  outbreak  of  a  lawless  ambition  and  lust  of  power,  with  the 
struggles  for  equal  laws,  fair  play,  the  God-given  rights  of  con- 
science, national   life    and    position,  an    unfettered   manhood. 
He  who  confounds  these  two  enterprises — the  one  of  lawless 
ambition  and  lust  of  power  with  the  one  of  the  down-trod- 
den against  the  despot,  and  conscience  against  the  persecutor — 
would  confound  a  mutiny  and  massacre  on  ship-board  with  the 
fidelity  and  bravery  that  beats  off  the  pirate  or  swerves  her 
from  the  breakers.     He  would  plant  the  statues  of  Cataline  and 
Cicero  on  the  same  pedestal  in  the  Senate,  and  despatch  the 
faithful  and  the  false  in  the  one  fiery  chariot  to  heaven  together. 
It  would  be  diflScult,  indeed,  for  the  most  eager  or  reckless 
partisan  of  the  Southern  insurrection  to  assimilate  it  with  any 
one  of  those  righteous  and  heroic  uprisings  I  have  referred  to, 
or  identify  the  former  with  the  latter,  in  any  one  instance,  or  in 
any  one  essential  particular.     Not  one  act  of  injustice  justifies 
it.     ]^ot  one.     Mr.  Stephens,  the  Yice-President  of  the  Confed- 
ercy,  in  that  virtuous  and  glorious  speech  of  his,  in  which  he 
besought  and  warned  his  native  State  of  Georgia  not  to  follow  the 
example  of  South  Carolina,  which  had  just  passed  in  Conven- 
tion the  ordinance  of  Secession,  unequivocally  and  emphatically 
declared  that  no  wrong,  threat,  actual  or  probable  usurpation  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  Congress  could  be  invoked  to  jus- 
tify the  withdrawal  of  the  Slave  States  from  the  Union.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  at  the  same  time,  said  the  same  thing.     So  did 
the  Governor  of  Georgia,  who  presided  at  the  meeting  at  which 
Mr.  Stephens  spoke.     The  fact  is,  as  you  well  know,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people,   North  and   South,   ever   have   most 
scrupulously  and  sensitively  guarded  the  reserved  and  special 
rights  of  the  South.     They  have  done  so  with  the  most  sterling 
and  stern  fidelity,  doing  violence  to  their  own  great  instincts, 
and    in   defiance  of  the  sarcasms  and   scurrility    their  rigid 
observance  of  good  faith  with  the  South  drew  down  upon  them 
from  the  hypocrites  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  reproaches  of  the 
honest  npostles  of  human  liberty  in  the  more   truthful  and 
chivalrous  parts  of  Europe.    In  a  word,  the  political  power 
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of  the  Kortli  and  West  stood  as  a  wall  of  granite  between  the 
South  and  the  JSTew  England  neophytes  and  crusaders  of 
Exeter  Hall,  and  that  wall  was  never  stronger  and  loftier 
than  the  very  day  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  President. 
A  positive  majority,  pledged  to  stand  by  the  South  and  repel 
every  encroachment  on  its  peculiar  rights,  was  returned  to 
Congress  at  the  same  election.  'No  apprehension,  therefore,  of 
injustice  could  be  rationally  entertained  by  the  South,  at  that 
time,  even  for  a  moment. 

True  it  is,  laws  and  resolutions,  in  contradiction  of  the 
rights  claimed  by  and  guaranteed  to  the  South  under  the 
Constitution,  had  been  passed  in  tlie  legislatures  of  Wis- 
consin and  Massachusetts,  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  two  or  three  of  the  ISTorthern  and  Western  States 
were  in  conflict  with  the  obvious  requirements  of  certain 
special  enactments  of  Congress — the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  for 
example.  But  in  all  these  instances  the  authority  of  Congress 
overtopped  the  authority  of  the  States,  and  the  resolutions,  de- 
cisions, and  laws  in  question,  offensive  and  faithless  as  they 
seemed  to  be  to  the  South,  had  no  more  effect  than  so  many 
soap-bubbles  blown  in  its  face.  In  no  instance,  under 
no  Administration,  whether  Whig  or  Democrat,  were  the 
claims  and  rights  of  the  South  ever  compromised  or 
overborne.  You  remember  the  little  Yankee  brig  in  which 
I  came  to  ISTew  York  in  1852,  from  Pernambuco  ?  The  year 
before,  she  had  brought  back,  to  his  master  in  Savannah,  the 
runaway  slave  Sirams,  despite  of  all  the  rampant  rhetoric  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  seditions  excitement  he,  and  others 
like  him,  had  kindled  on  the  occasion  of  the  unfortunate  slave 
being  arrested  in  Boston  by  the  ofBcers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is,  fidelity  to  the  South 
was  a  more  vehement  passion  with  the  Korth  than  the  love  of 
gain,  the  love  of  adventure,  the  love  of  liberty  itself.  For  the 
sake  of  maintaining  the  National  unity,  and  the  Constitution  in 
which  it  was  framed,  the  E"orth  became  nothing  less  than  the 
obsequious  vassal  of  the  South,  and  seemed  to  hold  every 
interest  in  the  country  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Plantations. 
Hence,  for  fully  half  a  century  and  more,  it  was  the  South  that 
held  the  White  House,  and  controlled,  |if  it  did  not  monopolize, 
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the  Government.  Hence,  in  fine,  the  irritability  of  the  South 
when  the  Democratic  party  was  ousted  by  the  Republicans, 
and  a  new  order  of  men  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the 
Capital. 

This  transfer  of  power  was  too  much  for  them  to  bear  with 
equanimity  and  the  cheerful  resignation  of  good  citizens.  They 
had  been  the  dominant  party,  and  must  remain  so — if  not  in 
the  Union,  why  then,  out  of  it,  and  spite  of  it.  "VYliat!  they, 
the  courtly  and  sumptuous  lords  of  the  rice  swamps  and  cot- 
ton-fields, the  inheritors  of  the  blood  of  the  Huguenots  and 
Cavaliers,  give  way  for  four  years  to  the  lanky  and  marrowless 
heirs  of  those  beggarly  outcasts  of  Pilgrims  !  South  Carolina 
cannot  submit  to  that — she  must  set  up  for  herself.  Georgia 
and  Alabama  agree  with  her ;  and  then  the  rest  of  them  that 
live,  and  grow  sleek  and  haughty,  on  the  sweat  of  the  black 
skin,  and  propagate  their  own  rare  blood  for  the  auction  block, 
the  branding-iron,  the  lash,  and  all  the  noisomeness  of  a 
brutal  bondage.  Sift  it  to  the  bottom — sift  and  probe  it  in 
every  direction — and  you  will  find  that  the  conspiracy  and  out- 
break of  the  South  against  the  Union  is  the  conspiracy  and 
outbreak  of  insolent  pretension,  lawless  ambition  and  lust  of 
power,  as  1  have  already  said,  and  nothing  more,  if  anything 
could  be  worse. 

An  anecdote  sometimes  is  worth  a  volume  of  history  and 
logic.  Here  is  one  that  displays  broadly,  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  purpose  and  character  of  the  Southern  rebellion. 

The  month  of  August  immediately  preceding  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Toombs  and  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia — both  well 
and  widely  known,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  as  politicians  of 
considerable  influence  and  ability,  and  as  accomplished  gentle- 
men occupying  high  social  as  well  as  high  political  position  in 
the  South — paid  a  visit  to  New  York.  A  day  or  two  after  their 
arrival,  they  dined  with  a  gentleman  you  are  familiar  with,  and 
who  wields  extraordinary  power,  whilst  occupying  a  singularly 
conspicuous  position  as  a  public  man.  I  give  you  his  name  iu 
a  private  note ;  for,  although  he  told  me  the  circumstances  I  am 
now  relating  without  any  reservation  whatever,  and  without  in- 
timating in  the  least  that  the  information  was  confidential,  I  do  not 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  introduce  his  name  in  this  letter,  which  is 
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destined  to  find  its  way  into  your  columns  I  presume,  in  case 
neither  an  iceberg  nor  an  iron-clad  buccaneer  from  Birkenhead 
overhauls  it  on  the  ocean. 

Well,  at  the  dinner  referred  to,  in  reply  to  the  protests  of  this 
gentleman  against  the  avowed  determination  of  the  South  to  se- 
cede, in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln  being  made  President,  Mr. 
Toombs  declared  that  the  South  should  never  remain  a  day  in 
the  Union  under  a  Republican  administration,  since  the  accept- 
ance of  such  an  administration  would  repiiblicanize  the  slave 
States. 

*'  Why  not  wait  for  some  overt  act  of  Mr.  Lincoln  against  the 
South — something  positive  and  tangible,  to  justify  your  asser- 
tions that  it  will  be  a  government  of  sectionalism  and  encroach- 
ment, and  that  it  will  disregard  and  set  at  nought  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution?" 

"  That,"  Mr.  Toombs  replied,  "  is  what  we  cannot  afford  to 
do.  It  would  be  fatal  to  the  South,  as  a  political  power  based 
upon  slavery,  to  permit  the  experiment.  Should  we  recognize 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  our  President,  and  suffer  him  to  exercise  autho- 
rity in  the  slave  States,  he  would  very  soon  build  up  in  them  a 
Republican  party  by  his  dispensation  of  the  Federal  patronage. 
He  would  have,  of  course,  to  appoint,  from  those  who  elected 
liim,  Collectors  of  the  Port,  Custom-house  Officers,  District  At- 
torneys, United  States  Marshals,  Postmasters  and  Mail  Agents, 
and  every  one  of  these  officers  would  at  once  become  Republi- 
cans, if  they  were  not  Republicans  before,  and  a  multitude  of 
subordinates  would  swell  the  list  in  no  time.  Thus  the  political 
identity  of  the  South  would  be  destroyed.  A  party,  more  or  less 
hostile  to  slavery,  would  grow  and  spread  itself  amongst  us, 
and  the  South  could  never  again  hope  to  have  the  undivided  sway 
it  had." 

In  other  words,  the  aristocrats  of  the  South— the  Masons, 
Cobbs,  Hunters,  Slidells,  Prestons,  and  Breckin ridges — would 
have  to  relinquish  their  monopoly  of  Washington,  and  take  a 
fair  chance,  in  the  contention  for  public  honors  and  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  nation,  wath  their  less  patrician  fellows-citizens  of 
the  North  and  West.  Rather  than  submit  to  this,  they  must 
set  up  a  Republic  for  themselves,  in  wdiich  they  may  rest  as- 
sured of  an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  official  power,  and  pro- 
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long  far  into  the  autumn  of  their  days  their  midsummer  delights 
of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy.  And  for  this — to  realize  this 
selfish  and  insatiable  ambition — they  draw  the  sword  across  the 
National  domain — seize  the  National  forts  and  ships — plunder 
the  custom  houses,  sub-treasuries,  and  arsenals — reject  and 
violate  the  national  flag — tear  asunder  the  Republic  with 
violent  hands,  and  proceed  to  erect  a  hostile  Government  upon 
a  fragment  of  it,  amid  the  cheers,  of  course,  of  all  their  friends 
across  the  water.  Think  what  a  catalogue  and  folio  of  selfish- 
ness, greediness  of  notoriety  and  dominion,  rapacity,  treachery, 
irreverence,  and  abandonment  of  all  that  was  most  sacred  and 
imperative  in  the  past,  recklessness  of  all  that  was  most  prom- 
ising and  inspiring  in  the  opening  vistas  of  the  future,  this 
Southern  coup  d^etat  suflSced  to  publish  to  the  world  !  No 
wonder  that  it  has  had  the  sympathies  of  the  imperial  parvenu^ 
whose  eagles  leave  their  unfinished  work  in  Italy,  where  they 
were  promised  a  full  swoop  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Alps,  to 
whet  their  beaks  and  plume  themselves  anew,  high  up  amid  the 
sun-blaze,  on  the  torn  entrails  of  poor  Mexico.  No  wonder 
that  it  has  had  the  backing  of  that  old  Tory  monarchy,  whose 
magnificent  rival  on  the  seas  it  promised  to  cut  down  to  a 
manageable  size,  and  the  example  and  inspiration  of  whose 
liberal  government,  improved  code  of  public  law,  system  of 
political  action,  and  ever-accumulating  estate,  presented  so  un- 
safe and  overshadowing  a  contrast  to  the  hereditary  burthens, 
the  stingy  franchises,  the  domination  of  privileged  classes,  the 
monopolized  lands,  the  surfeited  Church  Establishment,  and  all 
the  other  gilt  and  bloated  follies,  nuisances,  boasts,  and  false- 
hoods over  which  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  rampantly  keep 
guard. 

Thank  God  !  there  have  been  thousands  of  Irishmen  in  New 
York,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Ohio,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  to  rescue  the  Irish  name  from 
the  disgrace  of  being  involved  in  the  infamous  scheme  to  rend 
asunder,  and  reduce  to  the  condition  of  an  unstable  and  the 
proportions  of  an  inferior  power,  that  great  beneficent  nation 
which  has  been  for  eighty  years  and  upwards,  the  sanctuary 
and  renovation  of  the  improverished  and  oppressed  of  Europe. 
I  say  nothing  against  the  Irishmen  who  have  fought  under  Lee 
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and  Beauregard.     It  is  hard  for  men  of  generous  and  warm 
natures  to  break  away  from  the  associations  in  which  thej  find 
themselves  at  such  a  crisis  as  a  civil  war,  and  sternly  do  their 
duty  in  spite  of  their  social  relations  and  affections,  and  the 
influences  which  the  chosen  scene  of  their  labors,  their  home, 
their  friends,  and  their  success,  naturally  and  powerfully  exercise. 
But  without  writing  one  offensive  or  unkind  word  in  allusion 
to  them — and  1  have  never  done  so  once  in  all  I  have  written 
and  spoken  about  the  war — I  turn  with  pride  and  exultation  to 
those   of  our  race  who  stood  true  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  vindication  of  its  honor  and  preroga- 
tives pledged  the  fire  of  their  hearts  and  the  vigor  of  their  arms. 
If  it  was  a  noble  exploit  to  plant  and  consolidate  this  govern- 
ment, it  is,  surely,   an  undertaking  deserving  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  praise,  applause,  and  benediction,  to  defend   and  pre- 
serve it  to  the  last.     I  shall  not  prolong  this  letter  to  vindicate, 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  Federal  armies,  a  course 
of  action  which  their    impartial    intelligence  dictated,    their 
gratitude  prompted,  their  love  of  genuine  liberty  inspired,  their 
clear  sense  of  justice  sanctified,  their  oaths  of  citizenship  enforce. 
In  the  honored  graves  in  which  many  of  them  sleep  to-day  they 
are  not  on  trial  for  their  loyalty  and  heroism.     Their  services 
and  devotion,  their  willing  self-sacrifice  and  death  in  the  blaze 
of  battle,  left  them  high  above  the  arguments  of  the  living 
crowd,  investing  them  with  a  glory  which  no  criticism   should 
be  suffered  to  approach,  and  from  which  no  criticism,  however 
presumptuous,  can  detract.     Believe  me  to  be,  with  sincere  re- 
gard, your  faithful  and  aflection  friend, 

THOMAS  FRAI^CIS  MEAGHER. 

To  P.  J.  Smyth,  Esq., 

Editor  of  the  Irishman^  Dublin. 


The  Loyal  Publication  Society  Las  already  issued  a  lar^e 
number  of  Slips  and  Pamphlets  which  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated.    Amongst  the  most  important  are  the  following : 

No.  1.  Future  of  the  North  West,  by  Rohert  Dale  Owen. 

2.  Echo  from  the  Army. 

3.  Union  Mass  Meeting,  Speeches  of  Brady,  Van  Buren,  d;c. 

4.  Three  Voices :  the  Soldier,  Farmer  and  Poet. 

5.  Voices  from  the  Army. 

6.  Northern  True  Men. 

7.  Speech  of  Major-General  Butler. 

8.  Separation ;  War  without  End.     J^d.  Laboulaye. 

9.  The  Venom  and  the  Antidote. 

10.  A  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  Loyal  Women  of  the  United 

States,  by  One  of  Themselves. 

11.  No  Failure  for  the  North.     Atlantic  Monthly . 

12.  Address  to  King  Cotton.     Eugene  Pelletan. 

13.  How  a  Free  People  conduct  a  long  War.     Stille. 

14.  The  Preservation  of  the  Union,  a  National  Economic  Necessity. 

15.  Elements  of  Discords  in  Secessia,  &c.,  &c. 

16.  No  Party  now,  but  all  for  our  Country.     Francis  Lieher. 

17.  The  Cause  of  the  War.      Col.  Charles  Anderson. 

18.  Opinions  of  the  early  Presidents  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

Republic  upon  Slavery,  and  upon  Negroes  as  Men  and  Soldiers. 

19.  ®inl)eit  nnb  iTmSieit,  t)on   Hermann  Eafter. 

20.  Military  Despotism  !  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  I  &c. 

21.  Letter  addressed  to  the  Opera-House  Meeting,  Cincinnati, 

by  Col.  Charles  Anderson. 

22.  Emancipation  is  Peace.     By  Rohert  Dale  Owen. 

23.  Letter  of  Peter  Cooper  on  Slave  Emancipation. 

24.  Patriotism.     Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Jos.  Fransioli,  of  St.  Peter's 

(Catholic)  Church,  Brooklyn. 

25.  The  Conditions  of  Reconstruction,  by  Rohert  Bale  Owen. 

26.  Letter  to  the  President,  by  Oen.  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas. 

27.  Nullification  and  Compromise  :  a  Retrospective  View. 

28.  The  Death  of  Slavery.    Letter  from  Peter  Cooper  to  Gov.  Seymour. 

29.  Slavery  Plantations  and  the  Yeomanry.    By  Francis  Lieher. 

30.  Rebel  Conditions  of  Peace. 

31.  Address  of  the  Loyal  Leagues. 

32.  War  Power  of  the  President — Summary  Imprisonment — 

by  J.  Heerrnans. 

33.  The  Two  Ways  of  Treason. 

34.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  Edward  Everett,  &c. 

35.  The  Arguments  of  Secessionists. 

36.  Prophecy  and  Fulfilment.     Letter  of  A.  H.  Stephens — Address  of 

E.  W.  Gantt. 

37.  How  the  South  Rejected  Compromise,  &c. 

38.  Letters  on  our  National  Struggle.     By  Brigadier.  General  Thomas 

Francis  Meagher. 


Loyal  Leagues,  Clubs,  or  individuals  may  obtain  any  of  our 
Publications  at  the  cost  price,  by  application  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  by  calling  at  the  Eooms  of  the  Society,  No.  863 
Broadway,  where  all  information  may  be  obtained  relating  to 
the  Society. 
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A   REPI^Y   TO   THE 

"BIBLE  VIEW  -OF  SLAVERY,  BY  J.  H.  HOPKINS,  D.  D., 

BISHOP  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  VERMONT." 

BY  H.  DRISLER. 

The  "  Bible  View  of  Slavery''  is  tlie  title  of  an  essay  by 
Bishop  Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  reissued  in  a  pamphlet  of  six- 
teen pageSj  by  an  association  for  the  ^^  Diffusion  of  Political 
Knowledge/'  in  this  city,  to  influence  the  recent  election  in 
Pennsylvania.  Though  professing  only  to  bring  forward  the 
Biblical  arguments  in  defence  of  slavery,  it  yet  discusses  po- 
litical subjects,  drawing  an  unfavorable  picture  of  the  im- 
morality and  crime  of  our  free  Northern  States,  as  contrasted 
with  the  moral  purity  and  primitive  simplicity  of  the  slave- 
holding  Southern  States.  The  value  of  its  political  teach- 
ings, with  its  bitter  denunciation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  filling  four  and  a  half  of  its 
sixteen  pages,  has  been  already  passed  upon  by  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  Its  attempt  to  press  Holy  Scripture  into  the 
cause  of  a  system  of  tyranny  almost  unequalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  race,  and  founded  on  violence  and  robbery — a 
system  which,  frowned  upon  by  the  almost  universal  repro- 
bation of  the  Christian  world,  sets  itself  in  defiant  opposition 
to  and  raises  its  rebellious  hand  against  the  duly  constituted 
authorities,  has  called  forth  the  indignant  protest  of  the  noble 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  in  whose  diocese  it  was  circulated. 

The  assertion  which  the  writer  undertakes  to  prove  from 
Holy  Scripture  is  this,  as  set  forth  by  himself  :  "  The  slavery 
of  the  negro  race,  as  maintained  in  the  Southern  States, 
appears  to  me  fully  authorized  in  both  the  Old  and  New 


Testaments,  whicli,  as  the  written  word  of  God,  afford  the 
only  infallible  standard  of  moral  rights  and  obligations  :" 
'^  and  thus  [by  the  Southern  slaves  becoming  Christianized 
through  slavery]  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  vin- 
dicated in  the  sanction  which  his  Word  has  given,  and  the 
sentence  originally  passed  upon  Canaan,  as  a  curse,  has  been 
converted  into  a  blessing"  (p.  16)  ;  and  again  :  ''  Under  the 
rule  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  negro  belongs  to  an  inferior  race,  which  the  law 
did  not  presume  to  he  fitted  for  freedom  at  any  age''  (p.  12)  ; 
and  finally  :  "  God,  in  his  wisdom  and  providence,  caused  the 
patriarch  Noah  to  predict  that  he  [the  negro]  should  be  the 
servant  of  servants  to  the  posterity  of  Japhet"  (p.  12). 
This,  then,  is  the  proposition,  that  the  negro  slavery  of  the 
Southern  States  is  justified  by  Holy  Scripture. 

In  the  examination  of  the  writer's  arguments,  therefore,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  directly  with  Hebrew  slavery,  or  Greek 
slavery,  or  Roman  slavery,  or  any  other  system  than  that  now 
in  force  in  the  slaveholding  states  of  the  Union.  The  writer 
divides  his  arguments  into  two  main  heads,  those  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  those  from  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
The  most  of  these  have  necessarily  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  under  discussion,  as  they  relate  exclusively  to  the 
special  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  the  Hebrew  social 
system.  By  way  of  introduction  the  writer  asserts  that 
"  Slavery  appears  to  have  existed  in  all  the  ages  of  our  world, 
by  the  universal  evidence  of  history,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fane.'' It  may  be  sufficient  to  set  over  against  this,  the  as- 
sertion of  one  certainly  not  less  eminent  in  the  church  than 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  St.  Chrysostom  says  : 
'^  But  if  you  ask  whence  slavery  has  its  origin,  and  why  it 
has  entered  into  human  life,  for  I  know  that  many  readily 
ask  and  are  desirous  of  learning  such  things,  I  will  tell  you  ; 
avarice,  vulgar  display,  and  insatiable  cupidity,  begat 
slavery  ;  since  Noah  had  no  slave,  Abel  had  no  slave, 
nor  Seth,  nor  yet  those  after  this  ;"  (Hom.  in  Epist.  ad 
Ephes.  22.) 

The  first  argument  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  only 
one  really  touching  the   subject,  is  from  Genesis  ix.  25 : 
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"  Cursed  be  Canaaiij  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to 
bis  brethren.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Ca- 
naan shall  he  Ms  servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shfem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his 
servant ;''  which  the  writer  applies  to  the  unfortunate 
African  in  this  wise  :  ^'  But  the  actual  fulfilment  was  re- 
served for  his  (Ham's)  posterity,  after  they  had  lost  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  become  utterly  polluted  by  the  abom- 
inations of  heathen  idolatry.  The  Almighty,  foreseeing  this 
total  degradation  of  the  race,  ordained  them  to  servitude  or 
slavery  under  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japhet,  doubt- 
less because  he  judged  it  to  he  their  fittest  condition.''  Here 
and  in  subsequent  passages  the  writer  substitutes  Ham  for 
Canaan,  which  is  essential  to  his  object ;  and  combines  with 
this  the  astonishing  declaration  that  we  are  still  living  under 
the  Mosaic  law.  To  show  that  this  is  no  exaggeration  or 
perversion,  however  surprising  it  may  be,  we  give  his  own 
words.  In  fact  these  two  points  are  essential  in  order  to  de- 
rive any  countenance  to  negro  slavery  from  the  Bible  :  1st, 
that  the  curse  passed  upon  Canaan  shall  extend  to  the  other 
children  of  Ham ;  and  2dly,  that  we,  conjointly  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  should  be  directed  or  authorized  by  God's 
law  to  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids  of  the  heathen  nations 
around  us.  Otherwise  what  becomes  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  its  supporters  ?  After  quoting  our  Saviour's 
words  :  ^'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil'' 
(Matt.  V.  17,  which  very  passage  ought  to  have  stayed  the 
hand  of  this  Christian  Bishop,  as  he  copied  it,  by  recalling  to 
his  mind  that  Saviour's  own  summary  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  in  Matt.  xxii.  37-39  :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind  ;"  and  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self ;  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets") — he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  next  evidence  which 
proves  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  held  to  he  inconsistent 
with  the  Gospel  occurs  in  the  statement  of  the  Apostles  to 
St.  Paul,  made  some  twenty  years,  at  least,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  Christian  church  in  Jerusalem.     ^  Thou 


seest,  brotlier/  said  they,  *  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there 
are  who  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law.'  (Acts, 
xxi.  20.)  How  could  this  have  been  possible,  if  the  law  was 
supposed  to  he  abolished  hy  Wie  new  dispensation  ?" 

That  the  law  here  referred  to  was  the  ceremonial  law  is 
quite  evident  from  the  rest  of  the  chapter  ;  for  in  the  next 
verse  St.  Luke  says  :  "  And  they  are  informed  of  thee,  that 
thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles 
to  forsake  Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise 
their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the  customs."  They 
therefore  prevail  upon  St.  Paul  to  go  through  certain  cere- 
monies of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  conclusion  of  which 
leads  to  a  tumult,  in  which  St.  Paul's  life  is  in  danger, 
and  he  is  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  Koman 
commander.  In  the  next  chapter  (xxii.  3),  St.  Paul  says, 
in  his  address  to  the  people,  that  he  was  "  taught  according 
to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers,  and  was 
zealous  toward  God,  as  ye  all  are  this  day."  Under  this 
Mosaic  law,  then,  one  of  the  most  stringent  and  most  fre- 
quently repeated  commands  of  God,  and  the  longest  in  the 
Decalogue  is  :  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy,"  etc.,  and,  in  enforcing  this  command,  God  said : 
"  Every  one  that  defileth  the  (Sabbath  day)  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death  ;  for  whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein,  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people."  If  the  law  is 
not  fulfilled  or  abolished,  then  this  command  is  in  force,  for 
it  was  not  repealed  by  our  Saviour,  since  he  taught  on  the 
Sabbath  days  ;  yet  the  whole  Christian  world,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, constantly  violate  it,  observing  another  day,  and 
thereby  incurring  the  penalty  of  death.  St.  Paul  says 
(Ephesians  ii.  15)  of  Christ :  '^  Having  abolished  in  his  flesh 
the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments  (contained)  in 
ordinances  ;  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man, 
(so)  making  peace."  Again  (Gal.  ii.  16),  "Knowing  that 
a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  worlds  of  the  law,  but  by  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  for  by  the  works  of  the  laV  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified."     Hooker  (Eccles.  Law,  bk.   3,  ch.   10) 
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says :  "  The  law  of  ceremonies  came  from  God,  Moses  had 
commandment  to  commit  it  unto  the  sacred  records  of  Scrip- 
ture^  where  it  continueth  even  unto  this  very  day  and  hour  ; 
in  force  still  as  the  Jew  surmiseth  because  God  himself  was 
the  author  of  it But  (that  which  they  in  the  blind- 
ness of  their  obdurate  hearts  are  not  able  to  discern)  sith  the 
end  for  which  that  law  was  ordained  is  now  fulfilled,  past 
and  gone  ;  how  should  it  but  cease  any  longer  to  be  which 
hath  no  longer  any  cause  of  being  in  force  as  before/'  God's 
moral  law  endures  though  institutions  change,  and  ^'  thou 
shalt  not  covet''  will  be  in  force,  when  and  where  no  ^'  man 
servant,"  or  '^  maid  servant"  exists  to  be  coveted. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  Bible  narrative,  and  see  whether  it 
sustains  the  Bishop's  proposition.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Genesis  the  sacred  writer  says  :  "  God  blessed  Noah  and  Ms 
sons,  and  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  ....  and 
the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast, 

etc Into  your  hand  are  they  delivered,"  and  again, 

vv.  8,  9,  "  God  spake  unto  Noah  and  to  his  sons  [no  exception  is 
made]  with  him,  saying,  Behold  I  establish  my  covenant  with 
you  and  with  your  seed  after  you."  Thus  from  God's  holy  Word 
we  see  that  the  Almighty  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  made 
a  covenant  with  them  and  with  their  seed  after  them  ;  and 
that  blessing  we  ^a-re  justified  in  believing  contintes  unto  this 
day.  In  vv.  21-25  of  the  same  chapter  Noah's  drunken- 
ness and  Ham's  offence  are  narrated,  and  the  curse  pronounced 
on  Canaan  as  previously  quoted.  No  revocation  of  God's 
blessing  previously  bestowed  is  hinted  at,  no  censure  is  passed 
upon  the  other  children  of  Ham  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
authority  in  the  Bible  for  any  such  unwarrantable  inference 
as  the  writer  draws  that  all  Ham's  posterity  passed  under  the 
curse.  In  chapter  x.  6,  we  are  told  that  the  sons  of  Ham 
were  Cush  and  Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan  ;  in  vv.  15-18, 
the  children  of  Canaan  are  enumerated,  but  we  will  first  fol- 
low the  other  sons  of  Ham  in  the  Bible  narrative,  and  then 
trace  the  posterity  of  Canaan,  and  we  will  thus  clearly  see 
that  the  latter  alone  were  under  the  curse. 

Without  entering  into  any  of  the  ethnological  or  linguistic 
speculations  in  regard  to  the  people  of  Africa,  but  taking  the 


Bible  narrative  as  it  is  coramonly  received,  that  Mizraim  is 
Egypt,  and  Cush  Ethiopia,  the  land  above  Egypt,  we  will  find 
that  the  Bible  has  made  special  provision  to  secure  us  against 
the  fallacious  reasonings  of  these  Christian  advocates  of  most 
un-Christian  slavery.  Sacred  history  informs  us  that  the  Is- 
raelites found  refuge  and  shelter  in  Egypt,  that  afterward  they 
were  reduced  to  servitude  and  served  the  Egyptians  many 
years.  In  due  time  God  led  them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  how  frequently  and  how  earnestly  the  Al- 
mighty impresses  this  fact  upon  his  chosen  people,  "  I 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  bondage  ;"  the  very  preamble 
to  the  ten  commandments  recites  the  fact  that  he  had  brought 
them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  In  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  God's  people  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  sometimes  they  conquered  portions  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  sometimes  they  came  to  aid  the  Israelites  against 
their  enemies  ;  but  they  never  were  reduced  to  subjection 
and  held  in  bondage  by  them,  and  finally  what  is  conclusive 
in  their  case  that  they  were  not  under  the  curse  is  the  state- 
ment in  Deut.  xxiii.  7,  8,  "  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyp- 
tian, because  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land ;  the  children 
that  are  begotten  of  them  shall  enter  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  in  their  third  generation."  Is  any  further  proof 
required  th*t  the  curse  upon  Canaan  did  not  extend  to 
Ham's  other  children  ?  Is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  for  mortal 
man  to  seek  to  hurl  the  thunders  of  the  Almighty,  and  to 
override  the  Gospel  dispensation  of  peace  and  pardon  in  be- 
half of  a  loathsome  and  accursed  system  of  robbery  and 
oppression?  When  Balaam  was  called  upon  by  Balak  to 
curse  Israel  he  replied,  ''  How  shall  I  curse  whom  God  hath 
not  cursed  ?"  There  are  Christian  ministers,  it  seems,  who 
have  no  such  scruples. 

Again  in  Isaiah  (xix.  21)  :  ^^  And  the  Lord  shall  be  known 
unto  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in 
that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation ;  yea,  and 
they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  and  perform  it."  Isa. 
xix.  24 :  "In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt, 
and  with  Assyria  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land." 
In  Psalm  Ixviii.  31,  we  read,  '^  Princes  shall  come  out  of 


Egypt/'  and  "  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God."  Some  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  were  settled  in 
Arabia  and  Upper  Asia,  among  them  Nimrod  the  mighty- 
hunter,  and  their  descendants  were  among  the  conquerors 
of  the  Israelites  in  some  of  their  many  revolts  against  the 
commands  of  their  Grod. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  record  of  Canaan,  and  see  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  history  of  his  posterity,  the  positive 
fulfilment  of  the  curse.  In  Genesis  x.  15-18,  the  children 
of  Canaan  are  enumerated,  "  Sidon  and  Heth,  and  the 
Jehusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  and  the 
Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite, 
and  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite."  In  Deut.  xx. 
10-14  and  16,  17,  after  the  Israelites  have  been  directed 
to  slay  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  cities  that  are  far 
off  and  not  of  the  Canaanites,  they  are  expressly  com- 
manded, "  But  of  the  cities  of  these  people  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou  shalt  save 
alive  nothing  that  breathe th,  but  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy 
them  ;  namely,  the  Hittites  and  the  Amorites,  the  Canaan- 
ites and  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites  ;  as 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee,"  i.  e.,  the  people  of 
God  are  here  expressly  directed,  instead  of  making  slaves  of 
the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  very  ones  enumerated  above, 
not  the  other  descendants  of  Ham,  to  exterminate  them. 
But  in  Judges  ii.  21,  the  Lord  says  :  "  I  also  will  not  henceforth 
drive  out  any  from  before  them  of  the  nations  which  Joshua 
left  when  he  died  :"  in  iii.  5,  6,  we  read  :  '^  And  the  children 
of  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  and  Amo- 
rites, and  Perizzites,  and  Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  and  they  took 
their  daughters  to  be  their  wiveSj  and  gave  their  daughters 
to  their  sons,  and  served  their  gods,"  in  this  way  now  and  on 
many  subsequent  occasions  blending  the  blood  of  the  races. 
In  1  Kings  ix,  20,  21,  Solomon  is  said  to  have  4evied  bond- 
service upon  all  the  children  that  were  left  of  them  in  the 
land,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  not  able  to  destroy, 
and  their  descendants  are  enumerated  finally  among  those 
who. re  turned  from  the  captivity.  (Nehemiah  vii.  57.) 

Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  curse  pronounced  by  Noah  on 
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Canaan  was  strictly  limited  to  his  posterity,  and  that  curse 
was,  therefore,  exclusively  confined  to  a  wMte  or  at  least  non- 
negro  race.  It  was  moreover  fulfilled  in  the  dealings  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  surrounding  nations  in  their  conquest  and 
occupation  of  the  promised  land. 

In  the  projDhets  we  see  already  the  foreshadowing  of  the  new 
dispensation  of  mercy  instead  of  justice,  of  the  remission  of 
all  past  offences,  of  the  breaking  down  of  that  middle  wall  of 
partition  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of  between  Jew  and  Gren- 
tile,  by  which  all  men  were  placed  on  an  equality  in  the  eyes 
of  God  without  respect  of  persons ;  as  we  read  in  Malachi, 
who  closes  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  Have  we  not  all 
one  Father  ?  hath  not  one  Grod  created  us  ?"  In  Jeremiah 
(xviii.  8),  God  says  :  "If  that  nation  against  whom  I  have 
pronounced  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I 
thought  to  do  unto  them/'  In  those  days,  too,  were  men  who 
resisted  the  degenerate  and  fanatical  spirit  of  philanthropists, 
and  insisted  upon  the  letter  of  the  law  as  we  learn  from  these 
words  of  Ezekiel  (xviii.  19) :  "Yet  say  ye,  why  ?  doth  not  the 
son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  ?''  to  which  the  answer  is, 
"  When  the  son  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
and  hath  kept  all  my  statutes,  and  hath  done  them,  he  shall 
surely  live.  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  The  son 
shall  not  hear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  f  and  again,  in  the 
same  chapter,  "  But  if  a  man  be  just  and  do  that  which  is 
lawful  and  right,  ....  and  hath  not  oppressed  any,  hath 
spoiled  none  by  violence,  hath  given  his  bread  to  the  hungry 
.  .  .  .  hath  executed  true  judgment  between  man  and  man, 
.  .  .  .  he  is  just,  he  shall  surely  live,  saith  the  Lord.'' 

Finally  with  the  advent  of  our  Saviour  came  full  pardon  to 
all  mankind,  "  for  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also /or  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
(1  John  ii.  2.)  He  expiated  in  his  own  person  on  the  cross 
the  curse  u*pon  Canaan,  having  in  his  own  veins  the  blood 
of  that  very  race,  since  he  was  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  Kahab  of  Jericho  (to  say  nothing  of  Bathsheba  and 
Kuth),  if  we  are  to  believe  the  received  account  of  Christ's 
genealogy.  Was  this  accidental,  that  the  blood  of  one  of 
this  race  should  mingle  with  that  of  the  princely  line  of 


Judahj  David,  and  Christ  ?  Or  was  it  not  a  part  of  God's 
eternal  design,  that  in  Christ  all  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed  ?  With  Christ's  expiation  of  the  curse,  therefore, 
ceased  the  slavery  of  the  race  of  Canaan  which  was  the 
penalty  of  the  curse.  How  can  any  Christian  man,  how  can 
any  Christian  minister,  dare  to  question  the  universality  of 
Christ's  atonement  ?  How  can  any  minister  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  read  in  his  place  Sunday  after  Sunday  those  con- 
soling words  of  the  glorious  communion  service,  "for  that 
Thou  of  thy  tender  mercy  didst  give  thy  only  Son  Jesus 
Christ  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption, 
who  made  there  (by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered) 
a  full^  perfect y  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfac- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  and  then  deliberately 
write  and  publish  to  the  world,  that  the  slavery  of  the  negro 
race  in  the  Southern  States  is  justified  by  the  curse  pro- 
nounced by  ISToah  upon  Canaan? 

The  other  proofs  of  slavery  being  sanctioned  by  the  Al- 
mighty have  all  reference  to  the  Hebrew  polity,  and  refer 
either  to  the  poor  Hebrews,  their  own  children,  or  to  the 
heathen  nations  around  them,  and  therefore  are  utterly  ir- 
relevant to  the  point  at  issue.  Whoever  wishes  to  see 
Hebrew  slavery  fully  and  ably  discussed,  with  its  numer- 
ous checks  upon  the  power  of  the  master,  its  almost  in- 
numerable provisions  for  the  oppressed,  sometimes  when  a 
master  had  daughters  but  no  son  giving  a  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  servant  with  the  inheritance,  its  amelioration 
of  a  harsher  earlier  slavery,  which  was  adopted  like  polyg- 
amy and  other  oriental  practices  by  the  Hebrews,  themselves 
an  Oriental  race,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  against  the  con- 
sent of  the  Almighty,  must  consult  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Miel- 
ziner,  admirably  translated  in  the  "  Evangelical  Review  "  for 
January,  1862,  by  Professor  Schmidt  of  Columbia  College. 
To  look  for  a  moment  at  the  writer's  other  arguments  :  The 
next  proof  he  adduces  is  the  case  of  Abraham,  who  had  318 
bondservants  born  in  his  own  house;  and  also  the  case  of 
Hagar,  Sarah's  fugitive  female  slave,  whom  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  commanded  to  return  to  her  mistress  and  submit  herself 
The  writer  adds  :  "If  the  philanthropists  of  our  age  had 
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been  willing  to  take  the  counsel  of  that  angel  for  their  guide, 
it  would  have  preserved  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Union/' 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  pamphlet  the  writer  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  when  he  seeks  to  combat  the  objection, 
that  his  argument  proves  polygamy  as  well  as  slavery.  He 
satisfies  himself,  however,  if  not  his  readers,  by  making 
slavery  an  ordinance  of  the  Almighty,  but  polygamy  and  the 
law  of  divorce  which  Christ  censured,  a  mere  permitted  enact- 
ment of  Moses.  In  the  case  of  Hagar,  the  angel,  when  send- 
ing back  the  slave,  tells  her  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  with 
child  by  her  master,  though  that  master's  lawful  wife  was 
living,  while  in  Genesis  {xxi.  13)  God  said  to  Abraham  : 
"  And  also  of  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  will  I  make  a 
nation,  because  he  is  thy  seed.''  (See  this  applied  to  the 
two  covenants  in  Gal.  iv.  24.)  In  like  manner  the  heads  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  sons  of  Jacob  by  two  difier- 
ent  wives  and  their  two  handmaids,  all  which  was  allowed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Almighty  before  Moses  wrote  his  laws. 
In  2  Sam.  xii.  8,  God  says  to  David  (through  Nathan) :  "  I 
gave  thee  thy  master's  house,  and  thy  master's  wives  into  thy 
bosom,"  &c. 

The  next  argument  is  taken  from  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment :  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his 
maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy 
neighbor's."  The  Bishop  thinks  there  is  some  prejudice 
against  the  idea  oi property  in  a  human  being,  and  is  "aware 
that  the  wives  of  our  day  may  take  umbrage  at  the  law  which 
places  them  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  slave,  and  even 
with  the  house  and  the  cattle.  But  the  trnth  is  none  the  less 
certain."  The  writer  is  certainly  consistent  in  admitting  the 
conclusion  from  his  premises.  But  what  think  you.  Christian 
wives,  who  are  with  your  husbands  one  flesh,  no  longer  twain, 
of  that  Christianity  which  puts  you  on  a  level  with  the  house, 
and  the  ox,  and  the  ass  ?  which  calls  you,  our  wives  and 
mothers,  property,  merely  to  enable  the  Christian  minister  to 
aid  the  slave-driver  and  the  slave-breeder  in  keeping  his  hold 
on  the  throat  of  the  man-servant  and  the  liiaid-servant,  lest 
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those  for  whom  our  Saviour  died  might  claim  His  death  as 
their  release  ? 

Again  we  may  ask,  what  are  the  commandments  ?  They  are 
the  same  which  God  spake  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
saying,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  that  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  :  Thou  shalt " 
&c.  If  we  hold  to  the  literal  interpretation,  then  ^^thse" 
and  "  thou"  must  refer  to  the  same  person,  and  the  command- 
ments must  be  restricted  to  those  who  came  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  Our  Saviour,  who  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  omit- 
ted the  ^^man-servant''  and  the  "maid- servant"  in  his  sum- 
mary, and  substituted  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Will 
any  one  quote  God's  express  command  to  his  chosen  people,  to 
exterminate  the  heathen  around  them,  to  leave  nothing  alive 
that  breatheth,  as  authority  for  similar  acts  at  the  present 
day  ?  Can  any  people  in  the  present  age  of  the  world  stand 
in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Almighty  with  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites of  old,  whose  deliverance  and  settlement  in  their  ap- 
pointed land  were  a  succession  of  miracles  ?  But  having 
shown,  as  we  trust,  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  which  de- 
duces negro  slavery  from  Noah's  curse  upon  Canaan,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  other  arguments  from  the 
Old  Testament,  for  they  do  not  touch  the  case. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  main  head,  or  the  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  negro  slavery  from  the  New  Testament. 
The  writer  enters  upon  this  portion  of  his  subject  with  the 
remark :  "  I  grant,  of  course,  that  we,  as  Christians,  are 
bound  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles  ;"  while  at  the  same  time  he  quietly  ignores  the  in- 
fluence of  their  personal  example  altogether,  since  neither  our 
Saviour  nor  his  Apostles  ever  held  slaves.  But  we  will  quote 
the  writer's  statement  on  this  head  of  his  subject  in  full : 
"  First,  then,  we  ask  what  the  divine  Redeemer  said  in  refer- 
ence to"  slavery.  And  the  answer  is  perfectly  undeniable. 
He  did  not  allude  to  it  at  all.  Not  one  word  upon  the 
subject  is  recorded  by  any  of  the  four  Evangelists  who  gave 
his  life  and  doctrines  to  the  world.  Yet  slavery  was  in  fuU 
existence  at  the  time,  throughout  Judea  ;  and  the  Roman 
empire,  according  to   Gibbon,   contained  sixty  millions  of 
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slaves,  on  the  lowest  probable  computation  !  How  prosper- 
ous and  united  would  our  glorious  republic  be  at  this  hour, 
if  the  eloquent  and  pertinacious  declaimers  against  slavery 
had  been  willing  to  follow  their  Saviour's  example  '/'  That 
is  the  argument,  and  that  the  deduction. 

Next  follow  the  two  arguments  previously  quoted  to  sus- 
tain in  full  force  the  Mosaic  law,  and  then  those  passages 
are  given  from  the  Epistles,  which  direct  servants  (bond  ser- 
vants or  slaves)  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  concluding 
with  St.  Paul's  letter  to  Philemon,  by  the  hands  of  his 
^  fugitive  slave'  Onesimus.  As  in  the  previous  case  from  the 
Old  Testament,  where  our  argument  was  directed  against  the 
general  principle,  rather  than  the  individual  cases,  so  here 
we  hope  to  show  that  the  precepts  and  example  of  our 
Saviour  rendered  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  impossi- 
ble ;  this  being  established  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  writer  into  special  details.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  argument  from  the  New  Testament 
falls  to  the  ground,  as  specially  bearing  upon  negro  slavery. 
It  would  only  prove  the  justice  of  Koman  slavery,  with  its 
sixty  millions  of  slaves,  as  the  writer  quotes  from  Glibbon. 
Now  of  whom  did  these  slaves  consist  ?  Not  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan  only  ;  not  of  those  said  to  be  under  the 
curse  merely  ;  but  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japhet, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  Ham.  Guizot  says  above  one  hundred 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  Jewish  war,  and  Titus 
sold  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  under  seventeen  years 
of  ao-e.  Men  of  rank  and  intelligence  were  reduced  to 
slavery  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  "  the  precepts 
and  example  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles"  the  question 
which  the  writer  pronounces  puerile,  "  How  would  you  like 
to  be  a  slave  .?"  might  not  have  been  so  absurd.  The  citizens 
of  a  conquered  city,  when  once  the  battering  ram  had  struck 
the  walls,  had  lost  all  rights,  and  were  put  to  death  or  sold 
at  auction.  According  to  this  principle  Gen.  Grant,  instead 
of  paroling  his  30,000  prisoners  at  Vicksburg,  should  have 
sold  them  for  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  Saviour  came  into  the 
world  to  preach  a  personal  religion,  a  reformation  of.  the  indi- 
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vidual  heart  and  life,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  do  with 
corporations  or  pohtical  ordinances.  He  belonged  to  a  con- 
quered and  subject  race,  itself  under  the  curse  of  the  Almighty; 
whatever  reformation  he  desired  to  make  in  governments  or  po- 
litical institutions  must  be  done  by  first  reforming  the  individ- 
uals controlling  them.  And  this  was  what  actually  took  place. 
His  silence  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  an  institution  w^asno 
more  an  approval  of  it  in  general,  than  it  was  of  the  oppres- 
sion and  abominations  connected  with  it ;  the  application  of 
torture  in  an  Athenian  court,  which  always  accompanied  the 
testimony  of  a  slave  ;  putting  to  death  the  slaves  of  a  master 
who  had  been  murdered;  the  barbarities  of  the  amphitheatre; 
crucifixion  for  the  most  trifling  misconduct  (such  as  speaking 
disrespectfully,  Blair's  Roman  Slavery,  p.  Ill),  and  the 
oriental  practice  introduced  into  Greece*  and  Rome  of  making 
eunuchs,  to  whose  condition  our  Saviour  incidently  refers 
without  censuring  it.  Did  he  therefore  approve  of  this  prac- 
tice, and  would  it  be  justifiable  by  Biblical  arguments  ? 

But  let  us  look  at  the  result  that  soon  flowed  from  the 
lessons  of  humility,  love,  and  human  brotherhood,  which  form 
the  teachings  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  ^'  Who  is  my 
neighbor  ?"  Not  the  favored  Jew,  not  the  self-sufficient  Le- 
vite,  but  the  despised  and  hated  Samaritan.  "  A  new  com- 
mandment give  I  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  '^  And 
whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you  let  him  be  your  servant 
(doulos)."  Christ  came  on  one  occasion  into  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  read  from  Esaias :  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor  ;  ....  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised''  (St.  Luke,  iv.  18) ;  and  he  began  to  say 
to  them,  ^^  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears" 
(21).  Bishop  Hopkins  tells  us,  quoting  Gibbon's  authority, 
that  in  our  Saviour's  time  the  Boman  empire  contained  sixty 
millions  of  slaves.  What  became  of  them  ?  In  the  course 
of  centuries  all  those  provinces  of  this  same  Roman  empire, 
which  adopted  Christianity,  abolished  slavery.  Slavery  only 
continued  in  those  provinces  of  the  old  empire,  which  were 
overrun  *and  subdued  by  Oriental  and  non- Christian  races. 
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And  now  we  see  this  fact  staring  us  full  in  tlie  face,  that  the 
Christian  countries  of  Europe  are  the  non-slaveholding 
countries,  while  slaves  are  found  under  the  Turk  and  the 
infidel. 

Whence  comes  this  result,  if  not  from  the  silent  but 
irresistible  influence  of  ^^  the  precepts  and  example  of  our 
Saviour  and  Ms  apostles^'  which  this  writer  admits  we 
are  bound  by  ?  Will  he  tell  us  that  Christianity  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  Hear  what  he  says  on  this  head 
(p.  4)  :  ^'  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  great  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  necessarily  involved 
the  condemnation  of  slavery.  Yet  how  should  it  have  any 
such  result,  when  we  remember  that  this  was  no  new  princi- 
ple, but  on  the  contrary,  was  laid  down  by  the  Deity  to  his 
own  chosen  people,  and  was  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  Saviour  himself.^  And  why  should  slavery  be  thought 
inconsistent  with  it  ?  In  the  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
we  are  assured  by  our  Southern  brethren  that  there  is  in- 
comparably more  mutual  love  than  can  ever  be  found  between 
the  employer  and  the  hireling."  Is  not  this  the  very  spirit 
which  God  himself  rebukes  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet 
Ezekiel :  "  Yet  ye  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not-  equal,"' 
and  "  yet  ye  say,  Doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father  ?"  Will  Christian  men,  will  Christian  ministers,  to 
support  a  tottering  and  abominable  system  of  wrong  and  op- 
pression, pluck  from  the  crown  of  our  holy  religion  its 
brightest  jewel  ?  Will  they  join  with  the  infidel  and  skeptic 
in  ascribing  this  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  mankind  to 
a  vague  civilization,  and  aid  in  proclaiming  "  Christianity  a 
failure  "  ?  Even  the  skeptic  Gibbon  did  not  deny  this  praise 
to  Christianity.  But  the  author  says  (p.  13)  :  "  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  king,  why  should  not  the  African  race  be  sub- 
ject, and  subject  in  that  way  for  which  it  is  best  adapted,  and 
in  which  it  may  be  more  safe,  more  useful,  more  happy,  than 
in  any  other  which  has  yet  been  opened  to  it,  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  ?"  This  is  strange  doctrine — that  might  makes 
right — for  a  Christian  minister  to  promulgate.  On  what 
ground,  then,  does  he  attack  (p.  13)  the  much-abused  King 
of  Dahomey  ?     Is  not  his  the  more  powerful  intellect,  and 
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should  not  the  surrounding  tribes  be  subject  ?  Has  the 
writer  any  other  reason  to  give  for  interfering  in  the  local  in- 
stitutions of  this  king,  who  is  an  independent  monarch,  obey- 
ing his  own  laws — which  are  his  own  will — than  that  same 
Tiiglier  law  of  conscience,  for  obeying  which,  in  reference  to 
the  injustice  of  negro  slavery  at  the  South,  he  assails  so  vio- 
lently the  philanthropists  of  our  age  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  digressed :  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  then,  we  assert,  practically  put  an  end  to 
slavery.  What  distinction  of  master  and  slave  could  long  ex- 
ist in  a  community  where  the  disciples  of  the  same  Lord  had 
all  things  common  ?  under  a  religion  which  taught  men  to  be 
lowly  in  their  own  eyes  ;  which  taught  that  "  God  had  chosen 
the  base  things  of  the  world  and  things  which  are  despised, 
yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  the  things 
that  are ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence"  (1  Cor.  i. 
27,  28).  Having  thus  shown  that  the  Gospel  influence,  by 
acting  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  individuals,  grad- 
ually but  surely  worked  the  release  of  the  slave  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  it  will  hardly  be  deemed  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  those  exhortations  and  consolations  addressed  by 
the  apostles  to  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  who  were  also 
servants  after  the  flesh.  All  these  exhortations  show  the 
sympathy  of  the  apostles  (St.  Paul  particularly)  with  the 
condition  of  their  unfortunate  brethren  ;  where  their  case  is 
hopeless  with  an  earthly  master,  they  exhort  them  not  to 
bring  reproach  upon  their  Christian  profession  ;  advising 
them  to  bear  for  a  time  their  earthly  misfortune,  since  God, 
for  Christ's  sake,  will  in  good  season  give  them  eternal  free- 
dom. St.  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen  ;  he  was  also  a  Jew, 
who  had  abandoned  and  decried  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  ; 
he  was  bitterly  hated  and  eagerly  watched  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  who  sought  every  opportunity  of  entrapping  him.  His 
mission  was  in  no  respect  political ;  he  was  an  ambassador 
of  Christ :  his  duty  was  to  enforce  that  personal  purity  of 
life,  and  reformation  of  the  heart,  which  he  knew  would 
work  all  other  changes  in  due  time.  But  in  his  writings,  aa 
everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  slavery  is  the  hard  lot,  to 
be  borne — the  burden  and  the  yoke  ;  freedom — the  blessing 


and  reward  of  endurance.  How  constantly  is  this  contrast 
introduced — freedom,  liberty — that  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  the  bondage  of  sin — 
servants  to  uncleanness  and  to  iniquity  on  the  other  ?  '^  Ye 
are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men." 
(1  Cor.  vii.  23.)  Such  language,  even  on  spiritual  subjects, 
could  not  be  addressed  to  men,  and  men  of  intelligence,  as 
many  of  those  slaves  were,  without  exciting  hopes  and 
wishes  for  their  bodily  emancipation.  But  this  the  apostles 
could  not  procure  for  them,  except  by  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  their  masters.  There  was  no  supreme  government 
which  acknowledged  the  obligations  of  Christianity.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  teach  slaves  the  same  lessons  of  sub- 
mission for  the  time,  which  the  apostles  themselves  were 
bound  to  observe.  How  often  were  they  seized  upon  without 
process  of  law,  dragged  outside  the  walls,  and  scourged  or 
stoned  .^  Though  they  submitted  patiently  to  such  treat- 
ment, and  gloried  in  it,  we  certainly  cannot  quote  their 
encouragements  to  each  other  under  the  injustice  as  re- 
moving its  illegality  or  sinfulness. 

The  passages,  therefore,  which  are  quoted  from  St.  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles,  as  justifying  slavery  by  advising  sub- 
mission to  masters,  have  no  force  except  as  addressed  to 
slaves  under  a  heathen  master,  or  where  Christianity  is  an  in- 
trusive and  foreign  element  in  an  unfriendly  and  heathen  state. 
In  the  case  of  Onesimus,  whom  it  is  said  St.  Paul  sent  back  to 
his  ^^  master"  as  a  '^  slave,"  how  marked  the  difference  between 
his  return  and  that  of  Anthony  Burns,  or  any  other  fugitive 
slave  from  the  Christian  South.  Kead  the  letter  of  St.  Paul 
throughout,  and  then  say  if  it  be  possible  that  the  two  per- 
sons there  mentioned  could  have  stood  afterwards,  even  allow- 
ing they  did  before,  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 
With  what  sweet  and  tender  solicitude  does  the  Apostle 
speak  of  this  "  runaway  slave  ;"  what  fatherly  affection 
breaks  out  in  every  sentence  ;  with  what  earnestness,  nay, 
almost  authority,  does  he  ask  his  kindly  reception.  His  lan- 
guage is,  "  Receive  him,  that  is,  mine  own  bowels  ;  not  now 
as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved,  specially 
to  me,  but  how  much  more  unto  thee,  both  in  the  flesh  and 
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in  the  Lord  ?  If  thou  count  me  therefore  a  partner,  re- 
^ceive  Mm  as  myself.  ....  Having  confidence  in  thy  obe- 
diencej  I  wrote  unto  thee,  knowing  that  thou  wilt  also  do 
more  than  I  say."  l^ow,  notwithstanding  the  positiveness 
with  which  Onesimus  is  asserted  to  be  a  "  runawaj^  slave/' 
there  is  no  proof  in  the  whole  epistle  that  Onesimus  was  a 
slave  at  all  ;  the  inference  that  he  was  a  slave  rests  on  the 
16th  verse  —  "Not  now  as  a  servant/'  &c.  {doulos,  but 
doulos^^  is  not  in  Greek  necessarily  a  slave).  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  that  St.  Paul  forced  or  even  urged  the 
return  of  Onesimus.  That  he  returned  as  a  slave  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  tone  of  the  epistle,  with  the  endearing 
epithets  employed,  and  especially  with  the  last  clause  quoted 
above.  The  circumstance  related  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (ch.  iv.  7-9)  also  opposes  that  view,  where  Onesimus  is 
joint  bearer  with  Tychicus  of  St.  Paul's  message  to  the  Co- 
iossians  ;  the  same  affectionate  epithet  is  applied  to  him  as 
to  Tychicus  ;  and  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Colossians,  (Onesimus) 
"  is  0716  of  you  ;"  i.  e.,  of  the  Church  or  of  the  people  of 
Oolossee,  and  "  they  [Tychicus  and  Onesimus]  shall  make 
known  unto  you  all  things  which  are  done  here."  The  man 
who  bore  that  message  was  surely  no  chattel.  Besides,  if  St. 
Paul  were  "  zealous  of  the  law,"  would  he  venture  to  send 
back  a  "  fugitive  slave,"  which  the  Jewish  law  so  strictly 
forbade  ? 

St.  Paul,  moreover,  in  another  remarkable  passage,  while 
following  the  example  of  his  Divine  Master,  whose  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  in  setting  forth  the  much  higher  and 
nobler  freedom  of  the  soul,  that  freedom  which  even  the  slave 
after  the  flesh  may  possess  and  derive  happiness  from,  shows 
his  appreciation  of  civil  freedom  by  advising,  which  he  may  do 
without  risk  of  interfering  with  the  civil  power,  "  But  if  thou 
mayest  be  free,  use  it  (freedom)  rather."  (1  Cor.  vii.  21.) 

,  The  precepts  and  example  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles then  brought  about  that  change  of  feeling  which  over- 

*  Doulos  includes  also  the  ^oinsinlibertus  or  freedman^  Chrysipp.  ap.  Ath. 
vi.  93.  Onesimus  was  probably  steward,  or  in  some  responsible  position 
in  Philemon's  household,  thus  having  the  opportunity  of  appropriating 
money,  which  St.  Paul  promises  to  repay. 
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threw  the  whole  system  of  slavery,  the  way  for  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Jewish  economy,  with  its  protection 
to  fugitive  slaves,  ordained  by  God  himself,  and  its  de- 
nunciations against  man-stealing.  Christian  Europe  be- 
came free — the  curse  upon  Canaan  had  been  expiated — the 
Jews,  as  a  nation,  had  ceased  to  hold  slaves- — Christian  na- 
tions had  ceased  to  hold  slaves.  ISTow,  let  the  justifier  of  ne- 
gro slavery  point  to  the  revelation  of  God's  will  which  di- 
rected the  re-establishment  of  slavery.  No,  God  did  not  au- 
thorize it.  History  can  here  point  to  the  source  and  the  cause- 
Whence,  then,  came  slavery  again  into  Christian  society  ? 
It  arose,  as  St.  Chrysostom  says  of  the  first  rise  of  slavery, 
from  avarice  and  inordinate  cupidity.  When  thousands  of 
adventurers,  on  the  discovery  of  this  new  world,  in  their  eager 
pursuit  of  wealth,  tore  away  by  violence  and  robbery  the  un- 
fortunate sons  of  Africa,  to  toil  for  them  in  the  mines  and 
on  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America, 
then  was  established  that  horrible  iniquity,  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  that  barter  in  human  flesh  which  Christianitv  had 
entirely  removed.  The  learned  Dominican  Soto  (1542),  con- 
fessor to  Charles  Y.,  in  opposing  this  inhuman  traffic  soon 
after  its  establishment,  says  :  "It  is  affirmed  that  the  un- 
happy Ethiopians  are,  by  fraud  or  force,  carried  away  and 
sold  as  slaves,  If  this  is  true,  neither  those  who  have  taken 
them,  nor  those  who  purchased  them,  nor  those  who  hold 
them  in  bondage,  can  ever  have  a  quiet  conscience  till  they 
emancipate  them,  even  if  no  compensation  should  be  ob- 
tained.''— (Mackintosh's  Ethic.  Phil,  p.  79.) 

The  justification  of  negro  slavery  at  the  South  justifies  the 
slave  trade  ;  nay,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  this  pam- 
phlet are  bound  to  sustain  and  defend  the  slave  trade.  The 
author  tells  us  :  "I  believe  that  the  number  of  negroes  Chris- 
tianized and  civilized  at  the  South,  through  the  system  of 
slavery,  exceeds  the  product  of  (English  and  American)  mis- 
sionary labors  in  a  proportion  of  thousands  to  one."  Let  us 
place  in  contrast  with  this  system,  that  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  "precepts  and  examj)le  of  the  apostles."  St.  Luke,  in 
the  Acts  (viii.  26),  relates  how  St.  Philip  received  a  special 
commission  to  go  towards  the  South  to  meet  an  Ethiopian,  and 
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unfold  to  him  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  which  he 
was  reading.  The  eunuch  was  enlightened,  converted,  and 
baptized,  and  returned  to  his  home  to  carry  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  his  fellow-descendants  of  Ham  ;  and 
perhaps  then  the  first  seeds  were  sown  of  the  Church  in 
Abyssinia  which  exists  to  this  day.  The  apostles  did  not  fmd 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  slave  trade  with  Africa,  or  to  bring 
the  body  of  the  wretched  Africans  under  the  slave  lash  in 
order  to  convert  their  souls. 

May  we  not  justly  fear  that  we  are  now,  as  a  nation,  suf- 
fering the  penalty  of  our  complicity  in  this  great  wickedness 
and  sin  ?  God  has  said  :  "  And  he  that  stealeth  a  man  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death''  (Exod.  xxi.  16)  ;  and  Jeremiah  (xxii.  13)  writes: 
''  Woe  unto  him that  useth  his  neighbor's  ser- 
vice without  wa2.es."  God  does  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  him,  i.  e.  of  those  who  do  not  abandon  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  ;  and  the  children  of  this  generation 
share  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  by  adding  to  the  griev- 
ances of  those  whom  their  fathers  wronged.  We  are  told  that 
Virginia  and  other  Southern  states  commenced  a  movement 
to  liberate  their  slaves,  but  that  it  was  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  Northern  fanatics.  May  we  not 
read  in  this  refusal  to  grant  liberty  to  the  oppressed  the  real 
cause  of  the  desolation  which  has  spread  over  the  state  which 
was  foremost  in  that  iniquity  ?  The  prophet  Jeremiah  pre- 
sents us  with  a  similar  case,  which  drew  on  it  the  threatened 
vengeance  of  Heaven  :  "  And  ye  were  now  turned,  and  had 
done  right  in  my  sight,  in  proclaiming  liberty  every  man  to 
his  neighbor  :  and  ye  had  made  a  covenant  before  me  in  the 
house  which  is  called  by  my  name  ;  but  ye  turned  and  pollu- 
ted my  name,  and  caused  every  man  his  servant,  and  every 
man  his  handmaid,  whom  he  had  set  at  liberty  at  their  pleas- 
ure, to  return,  and  brought  them  into  subjection,  to  be  unto 
you  for  servants  and  for  handmaids.  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  in  proclaiming 
liberty  every  one  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neigh- 
bor :  Behold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,   saith  the  Lord, 
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to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine  ;  and 
I  will  make  you  to  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth/' 

Columbia  College,  Nov.  12th^  1863. 


Note. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Philadelphia,  states  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  Nov.  6,  which  statement  the  writer  of  this  article  has  not  seen 
contradicted,  that  "  a  considerable  portion  (of  the  original  letter  of  Bishop 
Hopkins  in  1861)  was  devoted  to  an  argument  'that  the  Southern  states  have 
a  right  to  secede,^ ^^  and  further,  "that  this  letter  was  circulated  in  the  slave 
states,  was  read,  and,  as  is  alleged  by  the  Southern  people,  did  its  part  in 
''firing  the  Southern  heart,'  and  intensifying  its  determination  to  sacrifice 
the  Union,  in  order  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  slavery.'^  He  adds  also, 
on  the  authority  of  a  clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Virginia, 
that  "Bishop  Meade  said,  at  the  outbreak  of  this  rebellion,  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  secession,  until  a  letter  of  Bishop  Hopkins  con- 
vinced him  that  the  Southern  states  have  a  right  to  secede.''  Numerous 
inquiries  have  been  made  among  the  dealers  in  pamphlets  and  private  col- 
lectors for  this  (original)  letter,  but  without  success. 

After  the  above  was  in  type,  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  (of  1861)  was 
sent  to  the  writer  by  a  friend.  The  following  extracts  will  sliovv"  that  the 
charge  of  justifying  secession  is  only  too  true. 

After  chargirig  upon  the  North  every  kind  of  hostility  (individual, 
legislative  and  congressional)  to  slavery,  the  author  goes  on  to  say  (p.  11 
of  edition  of  1861) :  "  Convinced,  as  well  as  they  might  be,  that  they  could 
not  long  resist  this  advancing  deluge  of  hostility,  a,nd  knowing  that  its 
prabable  results  would  be  a  general  insurrection  of  their  slaves,  a  war  of 
extermination  to  preserve  their  own  lives,  and  the  final  ruin  of  their  pros- 
pects if  they  remained  subject  to  it  a  few  years  longer,  many  of  the  slave 
states  have  resolved  to  secede  from  the  Union,  in  despair  of  obtaining  any 
effectual  remedy  or  guarantee  from  their  uncompromising  adversaries. 
They  have  desired  to  secede  peaceably,  if  permitted.  If  not,  they  stand 
prepared  to  defend  what  they  believe  to  be  the  sacred  right  of  self- 
preservation In  my  humble  judgment,  they  have  a  right  to 

secede,  although  I  grant  that  the  point,  being  entirely  new,  is  not  with- 
out considerable  ditficulty.  I  fear  that  the  ingenious  arguers  against 
secession  have  hardly  given  sufficient  attention  to  this  fact,  and  have 
tharefore  very  naturally  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciples, of  ordinary  government  to  a  Constitution  which  stands  alone  in 
the  history  of  the  world But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  deny  the  right,  nor  forbid  the  act,  of  secession.  The  subject 
is  not  expressly  adverted  to  at  all.  The  power  of  the  free  States  which 
have  thus  carried  on  their  assaults  upon  Slavery,  has  at  length  obtained 
the  mastery  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  therefore  the 
Southern  States  have  resorted  to  their  reserved  rights  by  seceding,  as  the 
only  peaceable  remedy  remaining,  since  warnings,  expostulations,  and 
arguments,  have  been  employed  for  many  years,  and  all  in  vain.  This  act 
of  peaceable  secession  they  utterly  deny  to  be  treasonable,  because  the 
Constitution,  in  Article  III.,  §  3,  lays  down  the  rule  that '  Treason  against 
the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.'  " 
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THE     CONSCRIPTION     ACT. 

Messrs.  Editors, — You  published  on  Friday  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  declaring  this  act  unconstitu- 
tional, on  the  ground,  that  although  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  authorizes  Congress  ^'  to  raise  and  support  armies,"  yet, 
that  the  same  authority  lias  provided  for  quelling  a  rebellion  by 
authorizing  Congress  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
for  the  purpose ;  that  the  expression  of  this  mode  amounts — until, 
the  Court  adds,  the  latter  is  tried  ■^'' — to  the  exclusion  of  any  other, 
and  hence,  that  the  general  power  which  follows  the  enumer- 
ated powers,  authorizing  Congress  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forego- 
ing powers,"  does  not  permit  any  choice,  by  Congress,  of  the 
means  for  putting  down  a  rebellion,  as  one  mode,  and  only  one 
had  been  provided. 

^-  ■         "  — I         ■II.  ..■■■■_■■■        -■    11  ■■■!■■    II    l>^||P|l|  —  .H 

*  Note.— Chief  Justice  Lawrie's  opinion. 


It  has  been  fashionable  in  sustaining  tlie  extreme  of  the  doc- 
rine  of  State  rights,  to  present  this  theory  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  and  daring  the  sunshine  of  peace  many  have 
acquiesced  in  it,  who,  during  the  storms  of  war,  would  have 
been  alarmed  at  its  effects.  It  now  appears  to  be  a  most  astound- 
ing doctrine.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  opinions  or  measures, 
which  in  all  the  emergencies  of  the  country  have  been  arrayed 
aerainst  the  national  Government  as  a  solid  and  substantial 
Btructure,  and  designed  to  make  each  State  important  and 
eovereign  ;  prominent  among  which  istlie  attempt  to  substitute 
a  State  for  a  National  currency.  If  the  General  Government 
is  forced  to  rely  on  the  several  States  for  both  the  sinews  of 
war,  and  the  forces  with  which  a  rebellion  of  States  must  be 
quelled,  it  is  placed  in  a  hopeless  condition  of  inferiority,  and  I 
say,  with  Mr.  McCulloch,  that  the  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  now  being  made,  if  made  to  sustain  such  a  rope  of 
sand,  is  not  justified  by  the  object;  but  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, true  to  tiie  conceptions  of  the  framers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  its  necessities,  confronted  as  it  is  with  an  emer- 
gency involving  life  or  death,  have  maintained  that  supply- 
ing paper  money  and  raising  an  army,  are  necessary  and 
proper  means  for  quelling  this  rebellion ;  *  and  so  far  as 
concerns  the  question,  whether  an  army  may  be  raised  for 
the  purpose,  independently  of  the  State  militia,  I  think  that 
the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  its  constitutionality,  arises 
from  presenting  the  precise  language  of  the  Constitution  on  that 
subject  in  the  order  in  which  the  authority  appears. 

The  following  is  the  language  and  the  order  of  the  respective 
powers  on  the  subject,  part  of  section  8  of  article  1,  commenc- 
ing :     **  The  Congress  shall  have  power    *    * 

"10.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  laud  and  water. 

"  11.  To  raise  and  support  armies  ;  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

"  12.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ;  and 

♦  Note. — ^Tbe  question  of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  Legal  Tender 
issues,  was  extensively  discussed  between  the  writer  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
in  their  columns,  in  advance  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  by  Uongreas. 


"  13.  To  nrialvG  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces." 

The  remaining  powers  shall  presently  be  given.  Those  quoted 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  cover  the  right  to  raise  and  support 
armies  for  all  or  any  pubh'c  purpose,  and  hence  it  may  be  insisted 
that  the  right  in  question  exists  in  full  force  nnless  qualified  or  re- 
stricted by  subsequent  clauses.  The  language  is  clear:  '*To  raiss 
and  support  armies,"  and  "  to  make  7'ules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  The  enumeration 
then  proceeds : 

*'  14.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions." 

Now,  it  is  contended  by  the  Court  that  this  in  fact  amounts 
to  a  restriction  on  a  power  otherwise  ample  to  raise  armies  to 
suppress  a  rebellion.  In  answer  to  this  it  wmU  be  observed  that 
the  lanai'uao'e  of  restriction  is  not  used :  neither  is  the  lanoruao-e 
of  compulsion  used.  The  words  are,  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,  &c.,  and  why  the  enu- 
meration of  causes  for  which  the  militia  may  be  called  forth? 
Tiie  militia  belongs  to  the  several  States,  and  the  presumption 
might  have  been  against  its  being  forced  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  except  the  occasions  on  which  it  might  be 
thus  called,  were  specified.  The  enumeration  of  the  several 
national  causes  for  which  the  militia  may  be  called  out,  was  r^ 
sorted  to,  doubtless,  for  clearness,  and  yet  what  is  in  the  form 
of  a  substantial  addition  to  authorit}^  is  claimed  to  amount  to 
an  important  restriction  on  a  precedent  power.  The  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  doubtless  nphold  the  doctrino 
•which  enables  the  government  to  maintain  itself. 

This  portion  of  the  opinion  does  not  stand  upon  the  ground 
that  conscription,  as  it  is  called,  was  historically  imknown,*a3 
some  have  claimed,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  hence  could  not  have  been  intended  as  one  of  tho 
means  which  Congress  might  adopt,  but  wholly  upon  the  techni- 
cality that  a  means  having  been  provided  under  subdivision  14 
for  quelling  a  rebellion,  no  other  can  be  used.     This  technicality 

would  make  tha  States  invulnerable  when  they  chose  to  start  a 

.1. — — -— ■■  «• 

*  The  historical  facts  are  fully  presented  ia  the  second  article. 


rebellion  and  strip  the  government  of  the  means  to  preserve  its 
existence.  To  support  it,  requires  that  all  the  rules  of  construc- 
tion shall  be  reversed,  and  that  a  power  conferred  in  the  usual 
language  of  a  power  shall  be  converted  into  a  restriction  when 
the  language  of  restriction  is  not  employed.  The  convention 
might  have  used  terms  of  restriction.  Why  was  it  not  done  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The  14th  subdivision  was  intended  as 
an  additional  power.  The  restrictive  clauses  appear  elsewhere, 
and  are  complete  on  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  relate, 
this  not  being  one. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  power  to  raise  armies  for  quell- 
ing a  rebellion  independently  of  the  militia  is  complete,  and  that 
the  mode  of  raisi7ig  not  being  specified,  any  mode  known  at 
the  time  of  the  adoptioii  of  the  Constitution,  or  which  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  efficient  in  the  progress  of  war,  may  be  employed, 
such  mode  being  effectual  to  the  end. 

The  ground  that  inasmuch  as  conscription  bad  not  been  re- 
sorted to,  as  some  assert,  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  that 
mode  could  not  have  been  within  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  government,  and  hence  is  unconstitutional,  is  wholly 
untenable,  even  if  such  were  the  case.  As  well  might  it  be 
contended  that  because  steamboats  were  not  known  till  1814,  or 
Kailroads  till  1824,  or  the  Swamp  Angel  until  1863,  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional to  employ  them  in  war.  Did  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  constructing  a  government  that  was  to  stand  for  all 
time,  intend  that  it  should  not,  in  considering  w^hat  were  appro- 
priate means  to  carry  the  granted  powers  into  effect,  avail  itself 
of  every  iujprovement  that  may  arise?  Is  the  Sub-Treasury 
unconstitutional  because  it  was  not  known  in  1787  1  May  not 
an  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  for  an  electric  telegraph, 
for  a  balloon  to  watch  opposing  armies,  for  a  photograph  of  an 
enemy's  camps,  as  means  of  conducting  war  ? 

Conscription  is  a  compulsory  enrollment  of  men  for  the  mili- 
tary or  maritime  service,  and  may  be  resorted  to  instead  of  the 
voluntary  system,  by  the  General  Government,  inasmuch  as  the 
power ''to  ra/se"  armies  conferred  on  Congress  is  wholly  un- 
limited, and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  every 
government  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  its  citizens,  and 
if  not  rendered  by  choice,  their  performance  may  be  compelled. 

G.  B.  B. 
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No.  2. 

Prom  the  Jbtirnal  of  Commerce,    (Published  and  Replied  to  November  21st.) 

THE    CONSCRIPTION    ACT. 


Messrs.  Editors, — "No  more  important  questions  are  now  up 
for  discussion  than  the  one  raised  by  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  that  only  the  militia  of  the 
States,  and  not  the  regular  army,  may  be  employed  by  the  gen- 
eral government  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  and  the  further 
point  raised  by  your  able  leader  of  Tuesday,  that,  supposing 
that  the  army  of  the  Union  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  in 
raising  it,  the  general  government  cannot  resort  to  the  policy 
of  conscription.  In  reply  to  the  article  on  the  latter  point  yoa 
did  me  the  honor  to  publish,  you  state  that  it  proves  too  much 
if  it  proves  that  conscription  may  be  resorted  to,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  line  of  argument  would  sustain  impressment,  which 
you  justly  stigmatize  as  despotic,  and  yet  you  claim  that  the 
several  States  may  exercise  the  power  of  conscription,  which 
places  your  position  in  the  same  dilemma,  if  dilemma  it  be, 
with  mine,  I  ask  your  question,  may  the  States  resort  to  the 
Turkish  or  Russian  mode  of  surrounding  a  village  and  gob- 
bling up  the  entire  active  population  because  they  are  armed 
%vith  the  right  of  conscription?  Are  our  States  to  be  pro- 
nounced despotic  for  possessing  the  right  of  forced  levies?*  I 
think  it  will  be  easy  to  relieve  both  from  the  dilemma  in  which 
you  suppose  my  argument  to  be  involved.  The  argument 
against  conscription  amounts  to  this,  that  no  process  of  compul- 
sory drafting  can  be  resorted    to  by  the  general  government 

*  Note. — The  power  of  the  States  over  the  subject,  showing  that  it  is  wholly 
aubsidiary,  is  discussed  in  third  article. 


mirder  the  express  power  "  to  raise  and  support  armies/^  but  to 
use  jour  expression,  they  must  be  obtained  "  by  contract  with 
the  soldiers."  If  this  is  so,  it  is  to  be  noticed  as  singular,  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  well  knew  the  naeaning  of 
words,  should  not  have  used  the  very  language  that  you  em- 
ploy, instead  of  using  a  word  which  imports  much  more.  The 
authority  is  to  raise  armies,  a  word  that  in  no  sense  contem- 
plates merely  a  negotiation  for  the  purpose.  Why  should  the 
verb  to  raise,  which,  in  the  connection  used,  looks  to  action  of 
an  efficient  character,  and  implies  the  creation  of  a  suitable  and 
complete  structure  hy  the  whole  vigor  of  the  public  power,  be 
dwarfed  into  a  mere  authority  to  bargain  for  the  services  of 
men  who  are  to  compose  an  army  ?  It  is  a  well  known  princi- 
ple of  construction  that  every  power  necessarily  includes  the 
full  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  skillful  framers  of  the  Constitution  could, 
on  a  subject  which  involved  the  very  existence  of  the  great 
edifice  of  civil  power  they  were  raising,  have  used  any  words 
carelessly  or  which  imported  less  than  their  ordinary  meaning. 
I  think  therefore  I  shall  be  able  to  show  conclusively— 

1.  That  Conscription  (i.  e.,  compulsory  enrollment  and  service) 
was  perfectly  well  known  historically  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

2.  That  all  modern  nations,  excepting  perhaps  England,  re- 
sort to  it  or  to«the  principle  of  it,  for  raising  that  portion  of  the 
public  force  on  which  they  chiefly  rely  :  and 

3.  That  as  a  measure  of  war  it  is  not  only  expressly  granted 
without  restriction  in  our  Constitution,  but  is  also  a  necessary 
and  proper  power. 

The  definition  of  an  army  in  that  highly  credited  work  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  throws  some  light  upon  the  question. 
It  is  defined  to  be  *'  a  certain  portion  of  the  community  selected, 
raised  or  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  State  by  means  of 
conscription,  voluntary  enrollment,  tenure  of  military  service 
or  otherwise."  Here  is  a  complete  grouping  of  the  various 
modes  of  raising  an  army,  practiced  by  ancient  and  modern 
nations,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  ignorant  of  the  conscription  long  practiced 
in  Eome  which  embraced  the  compulsory  service  of  every  able- 


bodied  citizen  between  lY  and  46  to  50.  The  consummate  gen- 
eralship on  the  part  of  her  commanders  and  the  heroic  valor  of 
the  Roman  soldierj  in  the  days  of  her  conquests,  were  attribu- 
ted to  their  military  organization  as  well  as  to  their  perfect  dis- 
cipline. '^  In  raising  troops  to  constitute  the  legions  (I  give 
nearly  the  words  of  the  writer  from  whom  I  quote)  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Homans  was  that  which  they  constituted  elect- 
ive, because  the  magistrate  chose  from  the  different  tribes  the 
citizens  whom  they  considered  best  fitted  for  the  military  ser- 
vice. The  Consul  or  the  Prsetor  assembled  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  or  in  the  Capitol,  all  the  citizens  who  were  bound  to 
concur  in  the  formation  of  the  legions  raised  e^ery  year  con- 
formably to  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  this  obligation  included 
all  Eomans  within  the  ages  above  specified,  who  had  not  served 
20  campaigns  as  foot  soldiers  or  10  as  horsemen  or  knights; 
with  the  exception  however  of  the  lowest  class,  which  was  ex- 
empted from  military  service  on  account  of  poverty.  The 
number  of  legions  commonly  raised  was  four,  and  the  first  step 
consisted  in  the  appointment  either  by  the  people  or  the  Con- 
Buls  of  six  tribunes  to  each  legion,  the  conscripts  (says  the 
writer)  being  classed  according  to  their  tribes." 

The  word  conscript  may  not  then  have  been  applied  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Roman  antiquity  it  was  applied  to  the  Senators  of 
Rome  who  were  called  conscript  fathers  "  on  account  of  their 
names  being  entered  in  one  register  called  the  censor's  roll." 
This  fact  of  enrollment  in  France,  was  doubtless  the  sole  rea- 
son for  employing  the  word  conscription  as  it  was  employed  by 
Gen.  Jourdan  in  1798,  in  the  project  of  the  law  which  he  pre- 
sented and  which  France  adopted.  But  the  essence  of  the  en- 
actments of  the  Senate  of  Rome  and  of  the  council  of  500  in 
France  was  one  and  the  same.  Both  processes  were  compul- 
sory as  opposed  to  the  voluntary,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  the 
argument  hinges.  The  Carthagenian  army  was  composed  of 
levies  drawn  from  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  &c.,  and  even  under  the 
feudal  system  the  compulsory  process  was  employed,  each  lord 
being  hound  to  have  in  constant  readiness  to  take  the  field  a 
certain  number  of  men,  clothed,  armed  and  equipped,  at  his  own 
expense.  These  historical  facts,  and  others  of  more  modern 
date,  doubtless  induced   Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  sj^eech  delivered 


§ 

in  January,  1816  (vol.  IT.  of  his  works,  p.  146),  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  policy  of  conscription.     He  says  : 

"  Although  militia,  freshly  drawn  from  their  homes,  may,  in 
a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  do  great  service, — as  at  ISTew  Orleans 
— yet,  in  general,  they  ate  not  calculated  for  service  in  the  field 
until  time  is  allowed  them  to  acquire  habits  of  discipline  and 
subordination.  On  land  your  defence  ought  to  depend  on  a 
■reqvIjA-r  DRAFT  fro7n  the  hody  of  the  people.  You  will  thus,  in 
time  of  war,  dispense  with  the  business  of  recruiting — a  mode 
of  defending  the  country  every  way  uncongenial  with  our  re- 
publican institutions.  Uncertain,  slow  in  its  operation,  and  ex- 
pensive, it  drav/s  from  society  only  its  worst  materials  ;  intro- 
ducing into  our  army,  of  necessity,  all  the  severities  which  are 
exercised  in  that  of  the  most  despotic  governments.  Thus  com- 
posed, our  army,  in  a  great  degree,  lacks  that  enthusiasm  with 
which  citizen  soldiers,  conscious  of  liberty  and  fighting  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  have  ever  been  animated.  All  the  free 
nations  of  antiquity  intrusted  the  defence  of  their  country,  not 
to  the  dregs  of  society,  but  to  the  body  of  its  citizens  ;  and  hence 
that  heroism  which  nations  in  modern  times  may  admire  but 
cannot  equal.  I  know  that  I  utter  truths  unpleasant  to  those 
who  wish  to  enjoy  liberty  without  making  the  efforts  necessary 
to  secure  it.  Her  favor  is  never  won  by  the  cowardly,  the 
vicious,  or  indolent." 

Mr.  Calhoun  understood  the  Constitution  well.  He  was  then 
fresh  from  a  large  experience  in  war,  many  of  the  measures  of 
which  were  his,  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  precise 
line  of  argument  then  adopted  by  him,  should  have  been  used 
in  the  important  work  which  I  have  freely  used — the  edition  of 
1842 — and  from  which  I  again  quote  to  show  such  coincidence, 
and  in  order  also  to  present  some  statistical  facts  which  bear 
upon  the  question. 

"  The  French  army  is  at  present  recruited  partly  by  volun- 
tary enrollment  for  a  term  of  years  and  partly  by  requisitions; 
in  other  words,  on  nearly  the  same  principle  which  obtained 
before  the  revolution  of  1790.  The  system  of  requisition  is,  of 
course,  subsidiary,  or  supplementary  of,  voluntary  enlistment; 
but,  in  the  event  of  another  war,  it  would  unquestionably  be- 
come the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  resource  of  the  army.  And 
this  applies  to  other  nations  as  well  as  France.  Modern  man- 
ners, customs,  habits  and  pursuits,  are  primarily  adverse  to  the 
military  service ;  and  this  opposition  can  only  be  overcome  by 
conscription  of  one  kind  or  other.     JSFapoleon  laid  it  down  as  a 


principle,  ^  qiie  la  conscription  estle  mode  de  recrutement  le plus 
juste^  le  plus  doux^  le  plus  avaniageaux  au  peuple.''^  But  with- 
out beino^  prepared  to  go  this  length, it  may  be  admitted  that  it 
is  equal  in  its  operation  :  that  its  results  are  certain,  and  that 
the  supplies  it  furnishes  are  of  the  best  quality  ;  whilst  voluntary 
enlistment  is  at  best  a  precarious  resource,  and  sends  to  the 
ranks  little  less  than  the  scum  and  dregs  of  the  people.  At  the 
same  time,  tlie  French  army,  as  at  present  constituted,  bears  a 
much  smaller  proportion  to  the  entire  population  of  the  country, 
and  is,  consequently,  less  burdensome,  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  Europe, — England  alone  excepted.  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample, requires  one  man  in  97  for  her  peace  establishment,  and 
one  in  57  for  war.  Austria  takes  one  in  60  during  peace,  and 
one  in  40  during  war  ;  Prussia,  maintaining  a  war  establishment 
in  peace,  withdraws  one  man  in  22  for  the  service  of  her  army ; 
whilst  France  requires  only  one  man  in  13Y  for  peace,  and  one 
in  80  for  war.  Tlie  peace  establishment  of  Great  Britain  presses 
even  more  lightly  upon  the  general  mass  of  the  population  ; 
but,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  proportion  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, become  as  unfavorable  fcr  the  people  as  that  of  the 
French  consci'iption  under  Napoleon,  namely,  one  in  33  or  34." 

Tins  extract  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  showing  that 
modern  nations  avail  themselves  of  the  draft,  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  say  mucli  with  respect  to  England  ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  her  insular  position  makes  a  navy  her  chief  powder 
in  war,  and  that  it  is  to  her  policy  with  respect  to  it  in  important 
junctures,  that  w^e  look  for  precedents,  if  precedent  from  that 
quarter  is  to  guide.  You  state,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  the  power 
to  raise  diVMUQ?,  was  perfectly  understood  in  England  as  meaning 
merely  the  power  to  contract  for  military  service ;  that  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  our  Constitution  were  caught  in  a  great  degree 
from  her  history  and  example,  and  that  it  is  to  be  interpreted 
in  this  respect  somewhat  or  altogether  by  the  significance  which 
she  attached  to  the  language.  Perhaps  I  am  not  precise  in  stat- 
ing your  position,  but  your  views  will  be  suflBciently  remember- 
ed. Whilst  I  do  not  admityour  rule  of  construction,  drawn  merely 
from  the  historical  examples  of  a  single  power,  when  war  is  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  ancient  nations  remain  unexcelled,  presenting 
examples  w^hich  all  modern  nations  must  respect,  I  yet  under- 
take to  show  that  the  policy  of  England  in  raising  the  force  on 
which  she  relies  for  defence,  was  mainly  that  of  compulsion, 
before  and  after  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution,  and  that  you 
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Lave  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  right  to  do  so  lias  been  held 
in  a  case  arising  upon  habeas  corpus.  The  first  case  that  arose 
on  this  writ  is  reported  in  Cowp.,  p.  51 Y,  The  King  vs.  Jnbbs,  in 
which  Lord  Mansfield  says  :  *'  The  power  of  pressing  is  founded 
on  immemorial  usage  allowed  for  ages.  If  it  be  so  founded  and 
allowed  for  ages,  it  can  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon,  nor  can 
it  be  vindicated  or  justified  by  any  reason  but  the  safety  of  the 
State,  and  the  practice  is  deduced  from  that  trite  maxim  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  England,  that  private  mischief  had  better 
be  submitted  to  than  public  detriment  and  inconvenience  should 
ensue."  Jubbs  v^as  then  remanded  to  the  ship  from  which  he 
had  been  brought.  Lord  Kenyon  also  declared  (5  T.  E.,  2Y6) 
*'that  the  right  of  pressing  is  founded  on  the  common  law,  and 
extends  to  all  persons  exercising  employment  in  the  seafaring 
line,  and  that  in  order  to  be  exempt  a  positive  statute  must  be 
shown."  Barrington,  in  his  observations  on  ancient  statutes 
(p.  334,  5  Ed.)  shows  that  the  Crown  anciently  exercised  a  sim- 
ilar power  of  impressing  men  for  the  land  service,  not  only  for 
the  army,  but  for  the  King's  pleasure.  I  refer  you  also  to 
9  East.,  466;  3  East.,  477;  14  East.,  346,  and  2  Cowp.,  320,  for 
a  variety  of  decisions,  up  to  a  late  period,  on  this  subject,  and 
in  favor  of  the  power  as  applied  to  the  navy.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  aw^ay  this 
power  from  the  Crown,  which  have  uniformly  failed ;  but  if 
there  be  any  hope  of  continued  peace  the  eflbrt  will  no  doubt 
succeed;  but  the  principle  of  a  forced  service  in  the  navy  and 
army  as  a  war  measure  will  never  be  surrendered  by  Great 
Britain.* 

Now  I  ask  what  is  there  in  this  history  to  justify  the  position 
that  a  convention  whicli  in  1787  had  before  it  the  miserable 
system  of  the  old  confederation,  which  required  the  LTnited 
States  to  call  upon  tiie  States  for  quotas  of  men  and  money, 
should,   in  giving  power   to   construct  an  army  for  a   firmer 


*  Note. — Lord  Chatham  said,  in  1770,  "I  am  myself  clearly  convinced,  and 
believe  every  man  -who  knows  anything  of  the  English  navy  will  acknowledge, 
that  without  impressing,  it  is  impossible  to  equip  a  respectable  fleet  within  the 
time  ia  which  such  armaments  are  usually  wanted."     Parli.  Hist.,  XVI.,  1101. 
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Union,  intend  to  rely  on  what  is  far  worse,  in  point  of  imbe- 
cilitj',  than  a  call  upon  States — the  mere  power  to  authorize  the 
agenls  of  the  government  to  contract  with  individuals  to  take 
part  in  the  public  defence  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  popular  wars 
onlv  shall  be  ens^a^^ed  in,  and  that  in  such  wars  men  will  enlist? 
The  eiFoit  to  put  down  the  rebellion  you  concede  to  be  of  this 
character,  and  3'et,  though  the  power  of  the  North  is  ample, 
though  men  are  plenty  and  are  wanted,  enlistment  is  slow  and 
thus  far  is  insufficient. 

The  power  conferred  on  Congress  to  raise  armies  would  be 
wholly  inefiectual,  if  voluntary  enlistments  were  the  only  means 
allowed,  and  inasmuch  as  the  power  relates  to  the  grand  arbi- 
trament of  war  ;  to  the  the  life  or  death  of  the  Government  as 
the  result,  it  may  be,  of  the  mightiest  struggles  ;  it  is  an  inevit- 
able conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to  be  ample  for  whatever 
contingencies  may  arise.  The  war  power  from  its  very  nature 
must  embrace  whatever  in  organization  and  discipline  are  found 
necessai'y  in  other  counti-ies.  If  the  nation  is  fettered  in  this 
respect,  so  as  to  be  able  to  employ  only  what  was  known  prior 
to  1787,  we  must  ever  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world  which  may  organize  and  discipline  their  armies  on 
better  principles.  Tlie  Constitution,  instead  of  conferring  the 
power  to  raise  armies,  would  in  that  case  contain  no  more 
power  than  would  be  required  to  raise  rather  a  monument  over 
its  fallen  greatness. 

In  looking  up  these  authorities  I  find  many  facts  going  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  enumeration  in  our  Constitution  of 
the  various  national  objects  for  which  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  may  be  called  forth,  such  as  the  refusal  of  the  militia  of 
counties  in  England  to  go  beyond  their  several  precincts  to  take 
part  in  putting  down  a  rebellion — and  the  ground  that  the 
militia  of  districts  was  purely  local,  and  could  not,  especially, 
be  ordered  outside  of  tlie  Kingdom.  The  contests,  with  respect 
to  our  own  militia  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  of  a  like 
description,  are  also  well  known.  The  framers  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion had  in  the  convention,  associates  who  partook  largely  of 
the  disease  of  State  rights,  and  I  submit,  that  if  there  had  not 
been  specific  authority  to  call  forth  the  militia  for  national  pur- 
poses, the  power  would  have  been  denied,  and  yet,  although 
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this  was  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  by  such  enumeration, 
the  fact  of  such  enumeration — adopted  for  greater  caution — is 
now  used  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Government  at  a  vital 
point.  But  this  article  is  ah'eady  so  long,  that  I  forbear  to  say 
more,  than  that  it  is  apparent,  that  the  historical  facts  are  clear 
in  support  of  the  position  that  the  policy  of  a  forced  draft  was 
employed  extensively  b}^  important  ancient  powers ;  that  it  is 
still  adhered  to  as  a  necessary  auxiliary  of  war  by  nearly  every 
modern  nation  ;  that  the  power  to  raise  armies  conferred  on 
Congress,  is  a  power  to  raise  them  in  whatever  manner  may  be 
usual  and  effectual  to  the  end  ;  that  the  authority  "  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution" the  specified  powers,  permits  Congress  to  make,  from 
time  to  time,  a  choice  of  means  appropriate  to  the  end — this 
being  one  of  the  means — and  that  the  authority  to  call  out  the 
militia  for  certain  specific  purposes,  is  cumulative,  and  in  no 
manner  restricts  or  affects  the  power  to  raise  armies,  which  is 
commensurate  with  all  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  country. 

G.  13.  B. 
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No.  3. 

{From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.    Published  Nov.  iith.") 

THE    CONSCRIPTION    ACT. 


Messrs,  Editors, — As  I  have  none  of  the  presumptions  in  my 
favor  which  gentlemen  occupying  the  editorial  chair  possess,  I 
feel  obliged,  instead  of  taking  much  for  granted,  to  prove 
my  case  as  fully  as  possible,  and  perhaps  with  a  particu- 
larity which  many  skillful  readers  will  deem  unnecessary.  But 
for  this  reason  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  present 
any  authorities  for  the  proposition,  to  the  mode  of  stating  which 
you  except,  ''  that  it  is  a  fundamental  feature  of  every  govern- 
ment that  it  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  its  citizens,  and  if  not 
rendered  by  choice  their  performance  may  be  compelled." 
Permit  me  to  present  from  opposite  sources,  the  assertion  of 
nearly  the  same  fundamental  maxim.  The  first  Constitution  of 
New  York,  made  in  1Y7Y,  w^hen  men  were  patriots,  declared 
"  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  enjoys  the  protection  of 
society  to  be  prepared  and  willing  to  defend  it,"  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  observes,  with  respect  to  the 
policy  formerly  practiced  of  manning  the  British  navy  by  im- 
pressment, that  "the  principle  is,  that  all  subjects  of  the  Crown 
are,  in  case  of  necessitj^,  bound  to  serve  their  country,  and  the 
seafaring  man  is  naturally  taken  for  the  naval  service,"  and 
adds,  "  this  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  an  arbitrary  prin- 
ciple of  monarchical  government,  but  one  founded  on  the  natu- 
ral duty  of  every  man  to  defend  the  life  of  his  country." 

The  assertion  by  me  of  this  fundamental  feature,  of  liability 
for  service  as  the  result  of  protection,  you  have  noticed  as  if  I 
had  insisted  that  '■''all  fundamental  features"  of  government  ap- 
pertained to  the  National  Constitution,  which  was  by  no  means 
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the  case,  as  will  appear  from  the  language  used,  which  is  pre- 
ciselj^  quoted  above.     It  is  material  that  the  force  of  this  gen- 
eral trutli  shall  not  escape  attention,  for  where  there  is   a  con- 
ceded  obligation  of  duty,  the  supposed  hardship  and   impro- 
priety of  enforcing  it  disappears.     The  question  to  be  considered 
is,  to  whicli  government,  the  State  or  National,  is  this  obligation 
of  service,  to  be  enforced  by  conscription  if  need  be,  due?     I 
shall   claim  that  it  follows   the   particular  power  to  which  it 
relates,  and  that  as   the  power  to  provide  for  the   public   de- 
fence is  devolved  on  the  General  Government,  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience in   this  matter,  is  to   that  government.     You,  Messrs. 
Editors,     observed,     with     respect     to     my     former     articles 
that     they    were    deficient     in     not    considering    sufficiently 
the  power  of  the  State  in  this  respect,  and  I  shall  therefore 
examine  the  question  more  in  that  view.     There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  us,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  material  that 
you  admit  that  the  right  of  conscription  resides  somewhere  in 
our  system.     What,  then,  are  the  rights  of  the  several  States 
over  it?     The  preamble  of  the  National  Constitution  declares 
one  of  its  objects  to  be  to  provide  for  the  public  defence.     To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  important  equally  to  each  State,  the 
power  to  declare  war,  "  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  and 
"  to  raise  and  support  armies,"  was  expressly  conferred,  and 
the  States  were  especially  restricted,  except  with  '^  the  consent 
of  Congress,"  from  *'  keeping  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,"  entering  "  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State  or  with  a  foreign  power,"  or  engaging  "  in  war  unless  ac- 
tually invaded  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay."     Secession   commenced  its  irregular  work  by  sending 
from    South    Carolina    Commissioners    to    reside   near    (such 
was  the  phrase)  the  State  of  Virginia,   &c.,  in   order  to  form 
Borne  agreement  or  compact  for  united  action;  although  this 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  which  it  would 
not  have  been,  if  the  theory  is  a  correct  one^  that  any  important 
power,  with  respect  to  public  defence,  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  several  States.     The  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  is 
harmonious  and  complete.     It  committed  the  public  defence, 
permanently,  to  the  General  Government,  and  I  insist  that  the 
tmilorni   practice  of  the  several  States,   with  respect  to  the 
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militia,  confirms  this  theory  of  the  government,  and  overthrows 
the  one,  which  yon,  Messrs.  Editors,  sustain.  Our  State  militia 
law,  passed  anterior  to  the  present  war,  provides  that  "  the  or- 
ganization of  the  militia  in  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  bat- 
talions, sqnadrons,  troops  and  companies,  shall  be  conformable 
*^^(9  the  'provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States J'^  and  that 
the  several  assessors  shall  include  in  their  assessment  roll  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  "  liable  to  he  enrolledby 
laws  of  the  United  States.^'*  The  substance  of  the  Act  passed 
hy  this  State  was  adopted  and  adhered  to  by  the  several  States. 
It  is  based  on  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1792,  '5,  which  declares 
what  persons  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  militia,  prescribing  the 
extreme  ages;  how  they  shall  be  formed  into  a  manageable 
and  uniform  force  ;  and  how  they  shall  be  armed  and 
equipped  ;  but  the  States  reserved  "  the  appointment 
of  officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia,''  which 
latter  was  to  be  done,  liowever  (such  is  the  language  of  the 
Constitution),  *' according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress." With  respect,  also,  to  a  forced  draft  in  this  State,  the 
Act  of  our  Legislature  (passed  before  the  war)  provides  in 
terms,  that  ''whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  shall  order  a  draft  from  the  militia 
for  public  service,  such  draft  shall  be  made  in  the  following 
manner,"  which  manner  is  tlien  expressed. 

In  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  1829 
for  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  1  was 
not  a  little  struck  with  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
militia.  In  the  convention  were  two  Ex-Presidents,  Madison 
and  Monroe ;  the  equally  celebrated  Chief  Justice  Marshall ; 
the  great  stickler  for  State  rights  John  Randolph,  and  many 
others  distinguished  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar — the  almost  un- 
equalled bar  of  Yirginia — and  in  Congress.  The  only  provision 
introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  framed  by  these 
eminent  men,  was  a  provision  reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  one  of 
the  most  conspicucms  authors  of  the  National  Constitution,  and 
also  of  the  Federalist,  the  latter  a  work  which  constitutes  a 
monument  of  wisdom  unsurpassed  by  any  on  government  now 
known.  Ihe  provision  adopted  was  merely  this  :  *'  The  manner 
of  appointing  militia  officers  shall  be  provided  for  by  law ;  but 
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no  officer  below  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier-General  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly."  The  subsequent  provision, 
"  commissions  and  grants,  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Yirginia,  and  bear  test  by  the  Governor,  with  the 
seal  of  the  Commonwealth  annexed,"  had  reference  to  other 
appointments  than  those  that  were  merely  military,  but  the 
framers  of  that  constitution  by  this  provision  meant  that  it 
should  be  known,  that  whatsoever  power  she  exercised  over  the 
militia,  should  appear  to  eYery  ofiicer  under  her  broad  seal.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  this  State,  ever  jealous  of  the 
exercise  of  any  power  by  the  General  Government,  not 
expressly  granted  ;  scrupulous  in  insisting  on  the  exercise  of 
those  tliat  were  retained  by  the  State  and  the  reputed  author  of 
the  celebrated  amendment  you  quote,  protecting  unnecessarily, 
the  reserved  rights,  should  have  been  content  with  merely  the 
single  provision  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1829,  if  the  large 
powers  which  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  contend  for  as  residing  in 
the  States,  with  respect  to  this  arm  of  the  public  service,  had 
actuallv  existed.    The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  I^ew  York  as 
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adopted  in  '77,  in  '23,  and  lastly  in  '46,  contains  no  other  than 
a  like  provision  with  respect  to  officers  of  the  militia. 

I  come  now  to  the  important  question,  Why  this  uniform  for- 
bearance in  State  constitutions  to  cover  more  ground  on  this 
subject?  The  answer  is  quite  conclusive.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress of  171.^2,  '5,  covered  the  ground  of  the  persons  who  should 
be  enrolled  in  the  militia  ;  the  mode  of  forming  them  into  a  con- 
venient public  force,  and  how  those  persons  should  be  severally 
armed  and  equipped;  and  it  has  been  decided  in  effect  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  even  if  the  power  of 
the  States  over  some  of  these  subjects  of  legislation  had  before 
been  concurrent  with  that  of  the  General  Government,  the 
legislation  of  Cons-ress  had  concluded  the  States  from  exercis- 
ing  independent  power  of  a  different  character  over  the  same 
subject  matter.  And  why  this  act  of  Congress  ?  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  authorized  Congress  in  terms  *'  to 
provide  for  organizing^  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
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the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress." 
§8,  sub.  15. 

I  am  justified  therefore  in  the  conclusion — from  the  fact  of 
the  introduction  into  the  Yirginia  Constitution  of  a  clause  pro- 
viding merely  for  the  appointment  of  militia  officers;  the  adoption 
of  that  and  no  other  clause  by  that  jealous,  scrupulous,  and  able 
convention ;  the  appearance  in  the  State  constitution  of  Kew 
York,  of  only  a  like  provision  ;  the  introduction  into  other,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  State  constitutions,  of  clauses,  if  not  consistent, 
at  least  not  inconsistent,  with  its  tenor,  and  the  precise  conform- 
ity of  all  State  legislation  to  the  material  parts  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1Y92,  '5, — that  this  is  the  conceded  interpretation 
of  the  National  Constitution,  and  that  the  States  now  possess 
only  a  subsidiary  power  over  the  militia.* 

And  now,  I  ask  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  your  ground — utterly 
inconsistent  as  it  is  with  the  uniform  tenor  of  this  history — is  cor- 
rect, that  the  States  retained  the  vital  power  of  deciding  who 
shall  be  enrolled  in  the  public  service  and  in  what  manner  they 
shall  be  enrolled,  and  should  decide  that  only  those  shall  be 
enrolled  between  the  ages  of  60  and  70,  and  they  only  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  (a  measure  which,  though  not  reasonable  ex- 
cept as  a  cover  for  treason,  we  have  seen,  there  are  a  plenty  to 
resort  to,)  how,  I  ask,  could  the  General  Government,  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  providing  "  for  the  public  defence,"  and  au- 
thorized alone  to  declare  war,  perform  efficiently  these  duties  to 
the  country  ? 

Were  the  means  to  be  inadequate  to  the  end  ?  Were  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  guilty  of  the  folly  of  prescribing  duties 
and  omitting  sufficient  powers  1  Was  the  government  at  the 
first  signal  of  war  to  prove  itself  dependent  on  States,  when 
this  was  the  very  mischief  and  defect  which  they  intended  to 
remedy  of  the  old  Confederation  ?  Did  they  intend  to  confide 
to  the  States  the  whole  power  over  the  enrollment  of  men  when 
the  Constitution  stripped  the  States  of  all  the  great  attributes 
of  a  system  of  defence — of  the  treaty  power ;  of  the  power  to 
impose  and  collect  ordinary  duties ;  of  the  power  to  keep  troops 

*  In  some  of  the  Constitutions,  the  Governor  is  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  "what  is  called  the  army  and  navy  of  the  State,  which  he  would  be  in  thci 
excepted  case,  but  in  other  respects  this  is  "  high  sounding." 
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or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  except  with  the  consent  of 
Congress  ?  or  rather  did  they  not  in  establishing  a  Constitution 
"  to  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  intend  by  the  granted 
powers  to  accomplish  these  purposes  ? 

The  restriction  on  the  States  against  keeping  "  troops  or  ships 
of  war  in  time  of  peace"  has  another  important  effect,  as  it  pre- 
vents those  opportunities  of  practice  and  application  in  the 
science  of  war  which  are  constantly  furnished  to  the  regular 
forces,  in  the  naval  ships  and  forts  of  the  Union,  and  by  which 
the  complete  discipline,  so  essential  as  a  preparation  for  war,  is 
afforded  to  both  officers  and  men.  The  States  thus  completely 
fettered  in  the  means  of  preparation  and  discipline,  can  never 
be  ready  themselves  to  take  nor  to  aid  the  General  Government 
to  take,  a  decisive  and  prompt  part  in  the  great  game  of  war, 
for  which  most  important  nations  are  ever  prepared ;  but  yet 
you  contend  that  the  States  possess  fully  the  right  of  forced 
levies,  and  that  the  General  Government  is  stripped  wholly  of 
this  power.  In  war,  the  combined  and  concentrated  energies 
of  one  nation  are  arrayed  against  the  collected  forces  of  another, 
and  as  there  can  he  no  limitation  on  the  jpower  of  aUaclc,  there 
can  "be  none  on  the  means  for  defence.  The  means  of  offence  of 
foreign  nations  embrace  the  rapidity,  certainty  and  complete- 
ness of  forced  levies.  They  thus  overcome  the  obstacles  to  en- 
listment, resulting  from  the  averson  of  individuals  to  war,  and 
their  deeper  interest  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  The 
United  States  would  be  weak  beyond  all  example,  if,  after  a 
solemn  declaration  of  war,  every  individual  citizen,  sitting  in 
his  easy  chair,  might  annul  the  decision  as  to  himself,  by  refus- 
ing to  take  part  in  the  conflict,  and  coolly  treating  the  question 
as  one  "  of  contract"  between  himself  and  his  country.  This 
theory  must  be  rejected  as  wholly  untenable.* 


*  Mr.  Calhoun  as  late  as  Ang.  1,  '41,  in  his  speech  on  the  distribution  bill,  says, 
speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  Union  (see  IV.  vol.  of  his  works) : 

"  Where  strength  is  required  its  powers  are  undivided.  In  its  exterior  relations 
— abroad — this  government  is  the  isole  and  exclusive  representative  of  the  united 
majesty,  sovereighty  and  power  of  the  States,  constituting  this  great  and  glorious 
ynion.    To  the  rest  of  the  world  we  are  one,    Ji^either  State  nor  State  Govern- 


Id 

In  presenting  these  arguments,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  have 
not  traveled  a  step  beyond  the  obvious  meaning  of  tho 
Constitution  as  derived  from  its  precise  language.  Whatever  • 
authority  is  urged  as  appertaining  to  the  General  Government, 
must  be  shown  in  terms,  or  by  necessary  and  proper  implica- 
tion. My  position  was^-and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  specified 
power  "  to  raise  and  support  armies "  is  complete,  and  in- 
cludes, according  to  all  conceded  rules  of  interpretation,  full 
and  ample  power  to  raise  them  in  whatever  manner  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  the  end.  It  is  you,  Messrs.  Editors, 
who  would  strip  this  well-understood  verb  of  its  ordinary  mean- 
ing, and  impart  to  it  one  not  found  in  any  work  whatever, — 
one  which  enables  refractory  States  to  obstruct  and  defeat  the 
JN^ational  power  of  defence, — basing  your  interpretation  upon 
a  supposed  historical  understanding  of  its  use  in  England 
or  elsewhere,  witiiout  presenting  a  single  authority  for  the 
position,  an  omission  which  permits  me  to  assume  that  there 
are  none.  I  rest  the  case,  therefore,  not  upon  the  want  of 
authority  over  the  subject  in  the  several  States  which  this 
article  presents,  and  1  think  conclusively,  but  upon  the  plain 
import  of  the  power  *^  to  7'aise  armies,"  plain  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  most  ordinary  intellect,  and  recommended 
for  that  reason  for  adoption  ;  this  being,  doubtless,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  perfect  clearness,  brevity  and  simplicity  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  wholly  immaterial,  in  this  view,  whether  the 
additional  authority  conferred  on  Congress  to  provide  for  organ- 
izing the  militia  of  the  several  States,  does  or  does  not  include 
the  power  to  draft,  exclusively  of  the  States,  after  a  like  power 
shall  have  been  exercised  by  Congress;  because,  if  the  power 
to  draft  is  conferred  under  the  authoritv  to  raise  armies,  that 
alone  is  sufficient.  There  may  be  difterences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "organize,"  whether  it  means  to  form 
with  suitable  organs,  or  to  distribute  into  parts  and  appoint  the 
proper  officers,  but  this  need  not  be  considered  more  fully.  The 
power  to  organize  has  been  treated  universally  as  meaning  a 
power  to  regulate  exclusively,  and  the  whole  practice  of  tho 

ments  are  known  beyond  our  borders."  *  *  *  The  first  of  these  are  those  that 
are  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  exterior  functions,  such  as  declaring  war, 
raising  armies,  proYiding  a  navy  and  raising  revenue." 
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government,  State  and  National,  has  been  of  the  uniform  cha- 
racter described,  of  States  following  immediately  and  implicitly 
in  the  line  prescribed  by  Congress  with  respect  to  the  militia, 
and  it  will  scarcely  now  be  allowable  to  reverse  this  well  con- 
sidered action  of  the  machinery  of  government  on  a  suggestion 
that  possibly  the  word  might  have  another  than  the  interpreta- 
tion on  which  this  action  is  based,  and  more  particularly  as  a 
change  in  this  respect  might  tend  to  introduce  confusion,  while 
now  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  public  defence  and  the  means 
for  accomplishing  it  are  one,  uniform  and  sufficient. 

I  may  possibly  be  asked  whether  the  several  States  would 
not  be  exposed  improperly  to  attacks  if  they  do  not  possess  the 
power  to  form  their  militia  independently  of  the  General 
Government.  The  answer  to  this  is  sufficient.  "The  United 
States  (says  the  Constitution)  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened), against  domestic  violence."  These  stipulations  consti- 
tuted the  equivalent  to  the  States  for  surrendering  power  over 
the  public  defence,  and  they  give  their  force  to  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  an  anomaly,  not  supposable,  to  require 
these  important  duties  without  conferring  adequate  means  to 
perform  them. 

"The  disease  of  State  rights"  to  which  I  referred,  is  the  mor- 
bid effort  to  strip  the  United  States  of  its  just  authority  in  order 
to  augment  the  power  of  the  States.  It  commenced  in  the  effort 
to  amend  the  Constitution  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  of  rights 
(the  ten  amendments),  on  the  erroneous  principle  that  the  Con- 
stitution contained  a  mass  of  hidden  powers,  although  by  all  just 
rules  of  construction  the  powers  must  be  found  to  be  enforced. 
In  the  State  Constitutions  bills  of  rights  are  necessary,  because 
the  grants  of  executive  and  legislative  power  they  contain  are 
broad  and  general,  and  the  exceptions  are  expressed.  A  bill 
of  rights  affixes  bounds  to  this  otherwise  unlimited  authority  in 
State  Constitutions,  but  in  no  degree  limits  or  was  intended  to 
limit  the  declared  powers  contained  in  the  J^ational  Constitu- 
tion, or  those  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  them  into  effect.  I 
doubt  if  you  can  point  to  a  single  advantage  to  the  reserved 
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powers,  derived  from  these  amendments  in  the  Kational  Con- 
stitution. The  reserved  powers  were  equally  such  with  or 
without  them,  nor  have  they  been  enlarged  or  protected  by 
these  amendments,  which,  on  the  contrary,  were  dangerous 
from  the  assumption  they  justified  of  the  existence  of  powers 
that  were  neither  expressed  nor  implied;  but  yet  factions 
have  arisen,  acting  with  more  than  common  zeal,  for  the  alleged 
preservation  of  these  reserved  rights,  which  they  drag  forth  on 
all  occasions  of  dispute.  This  phantom,  still  "  rising  as  the 
mists  arise,"  was  the  unsubstantial  foundation  upon  which  the 
heresy  of  secession  was  raised,  and  will  appear  to  disturb  the 
imagination  until  rebellion  shall  be  crushed,  and  the  country 
shall  march  forward,  as  she  soon  will,  on  her  old  career  of 
glory. 

The  old  confederation  acted  almost  exclusively  on  and 
tl. rough  the  states,  but  it  is  a  distinctive  and  admitted  feature 
of  the  present  Constitution  that  it  acts  directly  upon  the  citi- 
zen, and  it  follows  that  in  every  case  in  which  there  exists  a 
right  and  power  in  the  Constitution  there  is  a  correlative  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  citizen,  and  I  hold,  therefore,  as  the  public 
defence  is  committed  to  the  National  Government,  that  conceded 
obligation  of  service  which  they  owe  who  receive  protection, 
and  which  I  have  called  a  fundamental  feature,  is  due  in  that 
matter  to  the  National  Government. 

I  beg  leave  to  say,  before  closing,  that,  far  from  de- 
fending, as  you  allege,  impressment,  as  practiced  by  the 
British  Government,  it  has  been  stigmatized  throughout 
as  being  despotic.  The  sole  object  of  referring  to  it  was  to 
meet  your  ground  that  in  Great  Britain  the  power  to  raise 
armies  was  understood  to  mean  merely  the  power  to  contract 
for  soldiers,  and  hence  became  somewhat  of  a  precedent 
or  authority  for  arriving  at  the  meaning  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  contract  mode  was  a  mode  of  providing  for  her  de 
fense  in  what  has  ever  constituted  her  chief  means  of  defense — 
her  navy — which  she  used  when  it  accomplished  her  purpose, 
chiefly  in  peace,  but  uniformly  rejected  when  impressment  bet- 
ter answered  the  necessities  of  war.*    Her  practice  of  impress- 

*  I^OTE. — May  in  his  recent  work,  the  Constitutional  History  of  England,  says, 
(vol.  IL,  p.  259) :  "But  perhaps  the  greatest  anomaly  in  our  laws<— the  most  sig- 
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ing  seamen,  defended  by  her  courts,  and  in  actual  operation  in 
1787,  was  relied  upon  to  show  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  no  such  precedent  of  meekness  in  her  history,  as  to 
give  a  historical  meaning  to  the  power  to  raise  armies  such  as 
destroyed  its  efficacy  in  our  Constitution.  Apologizing  for  the 
space  I  have  occupied,  and  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I 
now  take  leave  of  the  subject. 

G.  B.  B. 


nal  exception  to  personal  freedom — is  to  be  found  in  the  custom  of  impressment  for 
the  laud  and  sea  service.  There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  freedom  in  a  forced 
levy  of  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  It  may  be  submitted  to  in  the  freest 
republic,  like  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  services  of  every  subject  may  be 
required  in  such  form  as  the  State  determines.  But  impressment  is  the  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  seizure  of  individuals  from  among  the  great  body  of  citizens. 
It  diflfers  fi'om  conscription  as  a  particular  confiscation  differs  from  a  general  tax." 
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La  lettre  suivante  de  MM.  de  Gasparin,  LalDOiilaye,  Cocliin 
et  Martin  a  ete  ecrite  en  reponse  a  I'adresse  de  la  Ligue  Loyale 
ITationale  de  New  York,  adresse  adoptee  au  "Mass  Meeting" 
convoque  a  "  Union  Square,"  le  11  Avril,  1863,  et  envoyee  a 
Paris  en  Mai  dernier.  Les  personnes  qui  desireront  prendre 
connaissance  de  I'adresse  pouiTont  s'en  procurer  des  exemplaires 
6'ils  en  font  la  demande  au  bureau  de  la  Societe  des  Publica- 
tions Loyales,  Broadway,  No.  863,  a  partir  du  10  Janvier,  1864. 
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Paeis,  14  Wovenibre^  1863. 
A  Mr.  Lieber. 

Mon  clier  Collegue, 

Mr.  Riiggles  a  la  bont6  de  se  charger  de  notre  reponse 
a  I'lionorable  adresse  que  vous  nous  avez  envoyee.  Ayez  la 
bonte  de  la  communiquer  a  la  Ligue,  et  excusez  nous,  si  nous  ne 
vous  avons  pas  remercies  plus  tot.  M.  De  Gasparin  etait  en 
Orient,  il  nous  a  fallu  attendre  son  retour. 

Croyez  moi,  avec  une  profonde  sympatliie, 
Yotre  tout  devoue, 

ED.  LABOULAYE. 
34  Rue  Taitbout. 
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Messieurs, 

Nous  aurions  voulu  vous  remercier  beaiicoup  plus  tot ;  Vah- 
sence  prolongee  de  I'un  de  nous  ne  Fa  pas  permis.  II  nous  en 
eut  coute  de  ne  pas  conserver  a  cette  reponse  son  caractere  col- 
lectif,  car  le  rapprochement  de  nos  quatre  noms  manifeste  cette 
grande  unite,  qui,  grace  a  Dieu,  s'etablit  ici  bas  en  matiere  de 
justice,  malgre  les  diversites  politiques  et  religieuses. 

Nous  n'avons  garde  au  reste  de  nous  meprendre  sur  notre 
importance  personnelle.  Ce  n'est  pas  a  nous  que  s'adresse  la 
Ligue ;  elle  parle  a  la  France,  ou  I'amitie  des  Etats-Unis  est  une 
tradition  nationale ;  elle  parle  a  I'opinion  Europeenne,  qui 
s'animera  et  se  prononcera  toujours  davantage  a  mesure  qu'elle 
reconnaitra  qu'il  s'agit  d'une  lutte  entre  I'esclavage  et  la  liberty. 

Vous  I'avez  compris.  Messieurs,  ni  la  France  ni  I'Europe  n'ont 
ete  a  I'abri  de  malentendus ;  la  Imniere  ne  s'est  pas  faite  des  la 


premiere  heure  sur  la  nature  de  la  crise  saliitaire  et  doulom*etise 
que  VOU&  traversez ;  tout  le  monde  n'a  pas  vu  sur  le  champ  que 
ceci  etait  une  nouvelle  guerre  de  Flndependance,  que  Tceiivre 
inauguree  par  relection  de  M.  Lincolk  ne  le  cedait  pas  en  gran- 
deur k  celle  que  vos  peres  ont  accomplie  avec  I'aide  de  Latayette, 
et  sous  la  conduite  de  "Washington. 

L'Europe  a  eu  des  erreurs,  des  hesitations  que  nous  payons 
maintenant  bien  cher  sur  les  deux  rives  de  I'Atlantique.  Que 
de  sang  aurait  ^te  epargne  chez  vous,  que  de  souffrances  indus- 
trielles  auraient  ete  evitees  chez  nous,  si  I'opinion  Europeenne 
s'etait  prononcee  avec  cet  elan  qu'il  semblait  permis  d'esperer. 
n  est  telle  protestation  de  la  conscience  universelle  devant  la- 
quelle  on  recule  necessairement ;  les  forces  morales  sont,  quoi 
qu'on  fasse,  les  grandes  forces. 

Le  Sud  revoke,  qui  avait  besoin  de  nous,  qui  a  compte,  qui 
compte  peut-etre  encore  sur  nous,  n'aui'ait  pas  aifronte  longtemps 
rindignation  du  monde  civilise. 


I. 


Poufquoi  cette  indignation  a-t-elle  fait  defaut  ?  Pourquoi  une 
sorte  de  favour  s'est-elle  attacb^e  k  la  seule  insurrection  qui  n'ait 
eu  ni  motif  ni  pretexte,  a  la  seule  qui  ait  ose  deployer  le  drapeau 
de  Tesclavage  ?  Quel  genre  de  merite  a-t-elle  eu,  cette  insurrec- 
tion ?  Par  quel  cbarme  a-t-elle  pu  se  conciber  les  sympathies  de 
plus  d'un  esprit  eleve  ?  C'est  une  question  qu'il  est  humiHant 
de  poser,  mais  qu'il  est  utile  de  resoudre. 

En  premier  lieu,  I'Europe  s'est  prise  a  douter  que  I'esclavage 
ftlt  la  cause  reelle  du  conflit.  Doute  etrange,  en  verite !  Depuis 
plusieurs  annees  Fesclavage  etait  le  grand,  Funique  sujet  de  lutte 
aux  Etats-Unis.  Lors  de  Felection  de  M.  Buchanan  on  ne  s'etait 
occupe  que  de  I'esclavage.  Les  programmes  electoraux  en  font 
foi,  les  manifestes  du  Sud  6taient  imanimes  en  ce  sens ;  ses  chefs 


de  pa^i,  ses  gonvernenrs,  ses  assemblees  deliberantes,  ses  jour- 
naux  avaient  parle  de  Tesclavage  et  pas  d'autre  chose ;  le  Vice- 
President  de  la  confederation  insurgee  s'etait  empresse  de  de- 
clarer officiellement  que  la  mission  du  noiwel  Etat  etait  de 
presenter  a  Fadmiration  des  hommes  une  societe  fondee  sur  "7a 
pierre  angtdaire^^  de  I'esclavage;  enfin,  pour  quiconque  avait 
iin  pen  de  memoire,  fl  semble  que  les  actes  de  M.  Buchanan  et 
des  aiitres  Presidents  nommes  par  le  Sud  etaient  des  preuves 
suffisantes  de  cette  verite.  Le  Sud  ne  pense  qu'a  Pesclavage, 
tout  lui  est  bon  pour  assurer  les  triomphes  de  resclavage,  lea 
conquetes  indefinies  de  I'esclayage. 

Mais,  objectait-on,  M.  Lincoln  et  ses  amis  n'etaient  pas  des 
abolitionnistes.  Cela  est  certain,  leur  programme  n'allait  qu'a 
arreter  I'extension  de  I'esclavage,  a  lui  former  les  territoires. 
N'etait-ce  rien  ?  N'etait-ce  pas  tout  au  fond  ?  Qui  eiit  pu  pre- 
voir  qu'a  I'apparition  d'un  tel  programme,  d'un  progres  si 
inattendu,  d'une  attaque  si  bardie  centre  la  politique  qui  abais- 
sait  et  perdait  les  Etats-Unis,  les  amis  de  la  liberte  ne  se 
hateraient  pas  tons  d'applaudir?  N'etait-ce  pas  le  cas  d'en- 
courager,  d'aiFermir  ceux  qui  entraient  ainsi  dans  la  bonne  voie  ? 
"Ne  failait-il  pas  les  pousser  dans  le  sens  de  leur  tendance  liberale, 
afin  qu'ayant  fait  le  premier  pas,  ils  fissent  aussi  le  second,  et 
qu'ils  allassent  jusqu'au  bout  ?  Ce  qui  epouvantait  et  conster- 
nait  les  champions  de  I'esclavage,  ne  devait-il  pas  rejouir  ses 
adversaires? 

Yotre  lettre  met  en  saillie,  Messieurs,  les  raisons  qui  ont  em- 
peche  M.  Lincoln  d'adopter  sur-le-champ  une  politique  abolition- 
niste.  Le  President  ne  pouvait  oublier  ni  son  serment,  ni  la 
constitution  federale,  il  devait  tenir  compte  aussi  des  resistances 
que  rencontraient  au  sein  des  Etats  fideles  les  plans  d'emancipa- 
tion.  Le  chef  d'un  grand  gouvernement  n'agit  pas  avec  la 
liberty  d' allure  que  possede  un  philosophe  dans  son  cabinet.  En 
bonne  justice,  M.  Lincoln  ne  saurait  etre  accuse  de  timidite  oa 
d'indifference,  lui  dont  la  Presidence  a  ete  marquee  par  les 
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mesnres  que  rappelle  votre  lettre :  l^abolitioA  de  resclavage  dans 
la  capitale  et  dans  le  district  de  Colombie,  la  liberte  proelamee 
des  esclaves  fugitifs,  le  principe  de  I'emancipation  avec  indem- 
nite  pos6  pour  tons  les  Etats  fideles,  la  peine  de  mort  appliqnee 
anx  capitaines  des  vaisseanx  negriers,  le  traite  avec  I'Angleterre 
admettant  le  droit  de  visite,  les  relations  diplomatiqnes  etablies 
avec  les  repnbliqnes  noires  de  Liberia  et  d'Haiti,  Parmement  des 
negi'es  libres,  eniin,  lorsque  la  dur6e  et  la  gravite  de  la  gnerre 
ont  antorise  cette  consequence  extreme  des  ponvoirs  dn  general 
en  chef,  la  suppression  absolue  et  definitive  de  I'esclavage  dans 
tons  les  Etats  revoltes. 

'Nous  sommes  abolitionnistes,  Messieurs ;  or,  nous  le  declarons, 
nous  n'avons  jamais  espere  ni  desire  une  marche  plus  ferme,  plus 
rapide,  ou  plus  resolue.  JSTous  avons  compris  les  difficultes  que 
rencontrait  M.  Lincoln  ;  nous  avons  lionore  les  scrupules  de  con- 
science qui  Font  arrete  en  face  de  la  Constitution  de  son  pays  ; 
nous  avons  admire  le  bon-sens  courageux  avec  lequel  il  a  su 
marclier  en  avant,  des  I'instant  ou  il  pouvait  le  faire  sans  com- 
proraettre  sa  cause  et  sans  violer  les  lois. 

On  s'est  etonne  de  voir  I'esclavage  aboli  au  sein  des  Etats  re- 
voltes  et  conserve  au  sein  des  Etats  lojaux !  En  d'autres  termes, 
on  s'est  etonne  de  voir  la  Constitution  respectee  par  celui  qui  a 
jure  de  lui  obeir.  Qu'on  se  tranquillise  d'ailleurs,  il  n'y  a  pas  de 
risque  que  "  I  ^institution  domesiiqtie,^^  supprimee  dans  les  Caro- 
lines et  dans  la  Louisiane  subsiste  longtemps  dans  le  Kentucky 
ou  dans  le  Maryland.  L)eja,  vous  nous  I'avez  dit,  une  proposi- 
tion solennelle  a  ete  faite  a  tons  les  Etats  fideles  ;  deja  I'un  d'eux 
et  I'un  des  plus  importants,  le  Missouri,  a  donne  I'exemple  de 
I'acceptation.  II  faut,  pour  s'inquieter  ainsi  du  maintien  de  I'es- 
clavage dans  le  Nord  avoir,  ce  semble,  bien  des  tendresses  pour 
le  Sud.  II  nous  est  suspect  cet  abolitionnisme  pretendu  dont  les 
exigences  hostiles  sent  nees  precisement  le  jour  on  commengait 
en  Amerique  I'aurore  de  I'abolition.  ISTous  n'aurions  jamais 
prevu,  quant  a  nous,  que  I'election  de  M.  Lincoln  et  les  divers 
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actes  que  nous  venons  d'enumerer  dnssent  etre  pour  beaucoup 
d'hommes  qui  font  etat  en  Europe  de  detester  I'esclavage,  un 
sujet  incessant  de  douleurs,  de  mefiances,  de  denonciations  in- 
dignes. 

A  la  verite,  comme  pour  perdre  le  Nord  dans  I'opinion,  il  ne 
suffisait  pas  tout-a-fait  de  le  presenter  comme  trop  favorable  a 
I'esclavage,  on  a  invente  un  autre  grief:  le  ISTord  opprimait  le 
Sud !  II  J  avait  la  deux  nationalites  en  lutte.  Le  Sud  s'est  leve 
pour  I'independance ! 

L'independance  ?  II  y  avait  done  des  contrees  asservies  au  sein 
de  I'lTnion  ?  Sans  doute  ces  contrees  ne  participaient  pas  au  gou- 
vernement  du  pays ;  le  Sud  n'avait  pas  les  memos  droits  que  le 
K^ord  ?  Sans  doute  le  Sud  etait  maintenu  dans  cet  etat  d'infe- 
riorite  et  d'oppression  par  de  nombreuses  garnisons  federales  ? 
Eh  bien,  non.  Tons  les  Etats  possedaient  les  memos  droits,  pre- 
naient  part  aux  niemes  elections.  Si  quelqu'un  etait  favorise, 
c'etait  le  Sud  auquel  des  suffrages  exceptionnels  etaient  accordes 
en  raison  du  nombre  de  ses  esclaves.  Si  quelqu'un  avait  eu  une 
superiorite,  c'etait  le  Sud,  qui  avait  fourni  la  plupart  des  Presi- 
dents et  des  principaux  magistrats.  Et  c'est  dans  ce  pays  libre, 
dans  ce  pays  sans  armee  et  ou  les  moyens  materiels  aussi  bien 
que  les  lois  auraient  fait  defaut  a  I'oppression,  c'cst  dans  un  tel 
pays  qu'on  nous  parle  d'une  region  revendiquant  I'independance ! 

Nous  pensons  avec  vous,  Messieurs,  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  abuser 
de  ces  nobles  mots,  indejpendance^  nationalite.  En  abusant  des 
mots,  on  compromet  les  clioses,  et  plus  ces  clioses  sont  nobles  et 
sacrees,  plus  nous  devons  nous  garder  de  les  confondre  avec  ce 
qui  n'est  ni  noble  ni  sacre ;  la  revolte  au  nom  de  I'esclavage,  la 
revolte  fratricide,  qui  essaie  de  tuer  une  constitution  libre  et  de 
decbirer  la  patrie  commune  parcequ'elle  a  craint  qu'on  ne  genat 
la  traite  interieure,  les  remontes  d'hommes  et  de  femmes  en 
Yir2:inie,  la  vente  en  detail  des  families,  parcequ'elle  a  craint 
qu'on  ne  fermat  quelques  territoires  aux  conquetes  de  I'esclavage. 
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En  vain  clierclierait  on  a  deconvrir  aiixEtats-Umsiinenationa- 
lite  voulant  recouvrer  son  independance.  Non  seulement  I'in' 
dependance  n'a  recii  ancime  atteinte,  mais  la  nationalite  dis- 
ancte  fait  absolnment  defant.  NuUe  part,  peut-etre,  I'liomoge- 
neite  nationale  n'est  plus  complete.  Du  'Noi'd  an  Sud,  on  ren- 
contre la  meme  race,  les  memes  croyances,  la  meme  langue,  la 
meme  histoire,  et,  nous  osons  le  dire,  les  memes  interets.  Tons 
ces  Etats  ont  lutte  ensemble,  souiFert  ensemble,  triomphe  ensem- 
ble. Leurs  gloires,  leurs  defaites  sont  communes.  Leur  con- 
stitution est  librement  sortie  du  consentement  de  tons.  Toua 
ont  pris  I'engagement  de  lui  demeurer  fideles. 

Get  engagement  ne  saurait  etre  un  vain  mot  dont  cliacun  so 
]oue,  a  son  gre.  Parmi  les  inventions  de  notre  epoque,  11  n'en 
est  pas  de  plus  extraordinaire  que  le  droit  de  sej^aration.  Ceux 
qui  I'ont  imagine  nous  apprendront  sans  doute  ou  il  doit  s'ar- 
reter.  Si  les  regions  ont  un  droit  de  sej)aration  a  I'egard  du 
pays  entier,  pourquoi  cbaque  Etat  n'aurait-il  pas  un  droit  de  se- 
paration a  I'egard  de  ces  regions?  Pourquoi  cliaque  Comte 
n'aurait  il  pas  un  droit  de  separation  a  I'egard  de  I'Etat  ?  Pour- 
quoi cliaque  Yille  n'aurait  elle  pas  un  droit  de  separation  a  I'e- 
gard du  Comte  ?  Pourquoi  cliaque  citoyen  n'aurait  il  pas  un 
droit  de  separation  a  I'egard  de  la  Yille  % 

\  Le  fait  est  que,  sans  I'esclavage,  le  Sud  ne  parlerait  ni  de  son 
independance  opprimee,  ni  de  son  droit  de  separation.  L'escla- 
vage  a  mis  aux  prises  les  deux  regions ;  la  suppression  de  I'es- 
clava2:e  retablira  I'unite.  Le  Nord  et  le  Sud  s'etonneront  un 
jour  d'avoir  pu  meconnaitre  une  des  nationalites  les  j)lus  com- 
pletes et  les  plus  liomogenes  qu'il  y  ait  ici  bas. 

Peste  une  deriiiere  ressource :  Pour  eviter  de  voir  ici  la  grande 
iutte  au  sujet  de  I'esclavage  on  s'attache  a  nous  montrer  une 
lutte  au  sujet  de  la  domination. 

Mais  cette  lutte,  c'est  la  vie  meme  des  pays  libres.  Que  le 
IN^ord  et  le  Sud  aient  clierclie  activement,  energiquement,  bruy- 
amment  a  faire  passer  leurs  candidats  et  prevaloir  leur  politi- 
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que  personne  ne  saiirait  s'en  etonner.  Seiilement,  si  I'un  d'eux, 
ay  ant  perdu  la  bataille  du  scrutin,  ne  craint  pas  d'engager  une 
autre  bataille,  s'il  proteste  les  armes  a  la  main  contre  une  elec- 
tion reguliere,  si  le  jour  ou  il  cesse  de  dominer,  il  dechire  la  pa^ 
trie  commune,  il  commet  un  des  attentats  auxquels  il  serait  diffi- 
cile de  trouver  une  excuse. 

II. 

Yous  triomplierez  de  la  revolte,  Messieurs,  vous  parviendrez, 
nous  le  croyons  du  moins,  au  retablissement  de  I'Union,  elle  sor- 
tira  de  cette  sanglante  epreuve  plus  forte,  plus  libre,  plus  digne 
des  nobles  destins  auxquels  Dieu  I'appelle. 

On  nous  a  demontre^  il  est  vrai,  que  le  retablissement  de 
I'Union  etait  impossible ;  mais  ne  nous  a-t-on  pas  demontre 
aussi,  et  par  des  arguments  irrefutables  que  yous  seriez  neces- 
sairement  et  toujours  battus,  que  vous  ne  sauriez  jamais  tenir  un 
fusil,  que  vos  recrutements  deviendraient  imprati cables,  que  vos 
finances  s'epuiseraient,  que  vos  emprmits  ne  se  placeraient  pas, 
que  vous  recourriez  a  la  banqueroute,  que  I'emeute  ravagerait 
toutes  vos  villes,  que  votre  gouvernement  serait  renverse.  Yous 
avez  fait  a  tons  ces  oracles  la  plus  simple  et  la  meilleure 
des  reponses ;  vous  repondrez  de  la  meme  maniere  a  ceux  qui 
decident  que  le  retablissement  de  I'llnion  est  impossible. 

Ce  qui  semble  presque  impossible,  c'est  de  ne  pas  retablir 
rUnion.  Ou  decouvrir  une  frontiere  entre  le  l!^ord  et  le  Sud  \ 
Comment  maintenir  entre  eux  un  etat  de  paix,  ou  seulement  de 
treve  ?  Comment  faire  vivre  cote  a  cote  I'esclavage  et  la  liberte  \ 
Comment,  d'autrepart,  soustraire  le  Sud  aux  protectorats  Eu- 
ropeens,  et  par  quel  moyen  arreter  les  consequences  effrayantes 
de  ces  protectorats  ?  Geographiquement,  moralement,  politique- 
ment,  la  separation  creerait  une  situation  contre  nature,  une  de 
ces  situations  violentes,  precaires,  ou  chacun  demeure  I'arme  au 
bras,  attendant  I'lieure  du  conflit. 
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"NouQ  avoiis  cette  confiance,  Messieurs,  qu'une  telle  epreuv© 
vous  sera  epargnee.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  nous  meconnaissions  leS 
difRcultes  qui  vous  restent  a  vaincre,  elles  sout  grandes,  plus 
grandes  peut-etre  que  nous  ne  Fimaginons.  La  guerre  a  ses  alterna- 
tives et  vous  serez  peut-etre  appeles  a  traverser  encore  des  periodes 
d'insucccs.  Toutefois,  un  fait  demeure,  et  montre  de  quel  cote, 
(a  supposer  qu'il  n'y  ait  point  d'intervention  etrangere,)  doit  se 
trouver  le  triomphe  final.  Le  drapeau  de  rUnion  n'a  cesse 
d'avancer  depuis  deux  ans.  Ilflotte  aujourd'liui  surle  sol  de  tons 
les  Etats  revoltes  sans  exception  ;  le  Sud  a  eu  des  victoires,  il 
n'a  jamais  gagne  un  pouce  de  terrain  ;  le  JSTord  a  eu  des  defaites, 
il  n'a  jamais  recule.  Maitre  aujourd'liui  du  cours  entier  du  Mis- 
sissippi, maitre  des  Etats  limitroplies  et  de  la  Louisiane,  il  ne 
lui  reste  plus  qu'a  etouffer  la  revolte  dans  I'etroit  territoire  ou 
elle  a  pris  naissance,  et  ou  elle  a  ete  refoulee.  ^ous  pensons 
qu'il  y  reussira,  car  I'Europe,  cette  unique  esperance  du  Sud, 
parait  etre  maintenant  peu  disposee  a  le  secourir. 

En  resume,  la  separation  est  deja  reduite  a  des  proportions 
telles,  que  si  jamais  elle  se  transformait  en  une  Confederation 
distincte,  acceptee  de  guerre  lasse  en  cette  qualite,  la  Confedera- 
tion ainsi  creeene  naitrait  pas  viable.  ]^i  la  reconnaissance  de 
FEurope,  ni  la  votre  ne  pourraient  lui  donner  une  cliance  serieuse  de 
duree,  elle  finirait  par  vous  revenir.  Mais  nous  aimons  bien  mieux 
considerer  le  retablissement  de  TUnion  comme  moins  lointain. 
Or,  en  presence  de  cette  perspective  qui  fait  battre  nos  coeurs, 
nous  permettrez-vous,  a  nous,  vos  amis,  de  vous  offrir  de  sinceres 
conseils  ?  Les  perils  du  triomplie,  vous  le  savez,  ne  sent  pas 
moindres  que  ceux  du  combat.  Kous  vous  dirons  done  loyale- 
ment  notre  pensee,  persuades  qu'elle  s'accordera  presque  toujoiu'S 
avec  la  votre,  et  sentant  d'ailleurs  que  ces  communications  entre 
nous  ont  un  but  plus  serieux  que  ne  le  serait  I'ecbange  de  quel- 
ques  paroles  de  sympatliie. 

Nous  croyons  qu'il  importe  avant  tout  que  la  cause  du  conflit 
ne  survive  pas  au  conilit,  que  votre  ennemi  veritable,  VEsclavage^ 
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reste  sur  le  terrain.  Sonvent  nous  nous  sommes  demandes  de- 
puis  trois  annees,  pourquoi  Dieu  permettait  la  prolongation  de 
cette  lutte  sanglante.  N'etait-ce  pas  pour  que  la  vraie  question 
aclievat  de  se  poser  1  Yainqueur  plus  vite,  le  Gouvernement 
Federal  aurait  ete  entraine  peut-etre  a  faire  des  concessions,  d 
rentrer  dans  la  voie  fatale  des  compromis.  Main  tenant  les  yeux 
de  quiconque  n'est  pas  volontairement  aveugle,  ont  certes  du 
s'ouvrir.  L'enieute  de  ]^ew  York,  eclatant  a  jour  fixe  pour 
seconder  I'invasion  de  Lee,  et  courant  sus  aux  negres  de  fagon  a 
prouver  a  tons  les  spectateurs  de  ces  laclietes  feroces  de  quel 
esprit  certains  amis  du  Sud  etaient  animes ;  I'emeute  de  Kew 
York  a  ete  comme  un  avertissemeut  supreme  donne  a  votre 
pays.  Yotre  ligne  de  conduite  est  nettement  tracee.  Tant  qu'il 
y  aura  une  question  de  I'esclavage,  il  y  aura  une  cause  d'antago- 
nisme  au  sein  de  I'Union.  II  faut  qu'il  n'y  ait  plus  de  question 
de  I'Esclavage,  il  faut  qu'elle  soit  reglee  et  aclievee  de  fagon  a 
ne  plus  y  revenir  ;  il  faut  que  Vame7idement  constitutionnel  a  in- 
troduire  sur  ce  point  soit  adopte  avant  la  rentree  des  fitats. 

II  faut  aussi  que  la  situation  des  negres  libres  soit  mise  a  I'abri 
des  iniquites  dont  ils  ont  eu  si  longtemps  a  souifrir.  Plus  de 
plans  de  colonisation  au  deliors,  plus  de  bills  d' exclusion,  plus 
d'inegalite.  Ceux  que  vous  avez  armes,  ceux  qui  ont  si  vaillam- 
ment  combattu  devant  les  murailles  de  Port  Hudson  et  du  fort 
Wagner  ne  sauraient  etre  desormais  que  des  citoyens.  Laissez 
le  probleme  des  races  se  resoudre  tout  seul ;  les  solutions  les 
plus  naturelles  sont  toujours  les  meilleures.  Sous  le  regime  du 
droit  commun,  les  noirs  libres  du  Sud  et  du  Nord  trouveront 
leur  place  legitime  dans  votre  societe,  dont  ils  deviendront  des 
membres  utiles,  honorables,  et  lionores. 

En  reglant  ainsi  d'une  fa§on  definitive  ce  qui  tient  a  I'esclavage 
Ci-  a  la  race  de  couleur,  vous  aurez  fait  plus  qu'on  ne  I'imagine 
on  general  pour  la  pacification  durable  du  Sud.  Ce  qu'il  vous 
restera  a  faire  sur  ce  point  se  resume  en  ces  trois  mots :  Moderor 
^ion^  Generosite,  Liberie, 
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II  ne  sanrait,  vous  I'avez  dit  bien  des  fois,  ^tre  question  d'oc- 
ciiper  le  Sud,  de  conquerir  le  Sud,  de  reduire  les  Sltats  du  Sud 
a  la  condition  de  provinces,  on  le  vainqneur  tiendrait  garnison, 
et  on  la  vie  pnblique  serait  snspendne.  A  part  les  districts  ra- 
vages encore  par  des  gnerillas,  et  an  sein  desqnels  les  troupes 
federales  devraient  achever  leur  oenvre,  la  victoire  amenera 
partout,  avec  le  retablissement  de  rUnion,  le  retablissement 
anssi  prompt  que  possible  des  droits  constitutionnels.  Yous 
aspirez,  Messieurs,  an  moment  ou  vos  vaincus  de  la  veille  seront 
vos  contradictenrs  dn  lendemain,  on  (pour  votre  gloire)  vons 
anrez  accepte,  dans  leur  verite,  les  Inttes  de  la  presse,  de  la  tri- 
bune, et  du  scrutin,  venant  remplacer  les  luttes  des  champs  de 
bataille. 

II  vaut  bien  mienx,  nons  le  sentons  tons,  que  vons  ayez  a 
snbir  les  difficultes  fecondes  de  la  liberte  que  si  vons  vous  procuriez 
les  trompeurs  avantages  d'nn  regime  dictatorial.  Appliquer  an 
Sud  des  mesnres  d'exception,  ce  serait,  helas !  tres  facile.  II 
serait  tres  facile  anssi  de  prononcer  des  arrets  de  mort,  de  pros- 
crire,  d'execnter  les  bills  de  confiscation,  mais  en  suivant  cette 
voie  de  la  tyrannic  vnlgaire,  vons  sacrifieriez  deux  clioses ; 
votre  bonne  renommee  dans  le  present,  la  dnree  de  I'lJnion 
avec  le  Sud  dans  I'avenir. 

Que  si,  an  contraire,  vons  donnez  an  monde  le  spectacle  bien 
nouvean  d'nne  victoire  sans  represailles,  d'nne  liberte  assez  forte 
pour  survivre  anx  guerres  civiles,  si  votre  constitution  subsiste, 
et  si  I'esclavage  senl  succombe  dans  nn  tel  conflit,  si,  le  lende- 
main de  la  lutte,  la  loi  demenre  sonveraine,  si  les  elections  pour 
le  Senat  et  pour  le  Congres  s'onvrent  comme  anx  jours  anciens, 
61  les  representants  des  Etats  Meridionanx  reparaissent  a  Wash- 
ington, si,  mojennant  le  serment  d'etre  fideles  a  rUnion  et  de 
maintenir  la  constitution  modifiee,  ils  se  trouvent  sur  nn  pied 
d'egalite  parfaite  avec  les  representants  dn  Kord,  s'il  leur  est 
loisible  d'attaquer,  de  gener  le  Gonvernement,  vons  aurez  rem- 
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porte  la  plus  belle  de  vos  victoires  et  assur6  a  votre  patrie  les 
meilleures  chances  de  prosperite  et  de  grandeur. 

Yoyez,  Messieurs,  dans  les  conseils  que  nous  vous  adressons, 
une  preuve  de  notre  estime.  Ce  n'est  pas  a  tons  les  gouverne- 
ments,  ce  n'est  pas  a  tous  les  peuples  qu'on  pourrait  demander 
ces  choses  la.  Les  guerres  civiles  prolongees  entrainent  des  habi- 
tudes d'arbitrau^e,  suscitent  des  passions  et  des  haines,  engen- 
drent  eniin  un  developpement  de  la  puissance  militaire  et  de 
I'autorite  irresponsable  qui  rendent  en  general  malaise  le  retour 
au  controle,  a  la  contradiction,  a  la  stricte  legalite.  Nous 
honorons  assez  les  Etats-Unis,  pour  croire  qu'ils  seront  capables 
de  nous  donner  cet  exemple,  apres  nous  en  avoir  donne  plusieurs 
autres. 

La  moderation  que  nous  esperons  de  vous  au  dedans,  nous 
I'attendons  aussi  de  vous  au  dehors.  Certes,  le  lendemain  de  la 
fioumission  du  Sud,  il  ne  manquera  pas  de  gens  empresses  a  vous 
rappeler  vos  griefs,  fondes  ou  non,  contre  telle  ou  telle  puissance. 
On  vous  montrera  vos  armees  et  vos  flottes  disponibles.  On  vous 
prouvera  qu'une  guerre  exteriem-e  est  peut-ctre  le  plus  sur  moyen 
de  rapprocher  les  deux  regions  naguore  hostiles,  on  vous  dira 
qu'une  haine  commune,  des  perils  communs,  sont  le  ciment  n6- 
cessaire  a  I'afFermissement  de  votre  edifice  ebranle. 

Vous  ne  le  croirez  pas.  Messieurs.   Yous  sentirez  qu'apres  ces 

secousses,  il  importe  avant  tout  de  rendre  a  I'Amerique  la  paix 

et  la  liberte.     Yous  n'irez  pas  courir  de  nouvelles  aventures  et 

prolonger  la  tentation  des  dictatui-es,  le  peril  des  regimes  d'ex- 
ception. 

Yous  craindrez  de  rentrer  dans  la  politique  agressive,  envahis- 

sante,  et  turbulente  que  vous  imposaient  les  influences  du  Sud, 

a  rheure  ou  pour  assurer  I'extension  de  I'esclavage,  il  eveillait 

chez  vous  les  mauvaises  convoitises  et  vous  poussait  presque  a 

violer  le  droit  des  gens.     Yotre  gloire  sera  de  prendre  le  contre- 

pied  de  ces  declarations  violentes  de  ces  expeditions  de  fhbus- 

tiers,  de  ces  ambitions  sans  scrupule. 
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Les  tentations  que  cree  une  grande  armee  sont  an  nombre  de 
celles  qii'il  est  le  plus  difficile  de  reprimer.  Puissiez-yous  ne 
pas  liesiter  a  reduire  vos  forces  apres  la  paix  !  desarmer,  dinii- 
nuer  la  depense,  revenir  vers  I'ideal  ancien  des  petites  armees  et 
des  petits  budgets,  cela  n'importera  pas  seulement  a  votre  pros- 
perite  materielle,  mais  aussi  a  votre  liberte. 

'Nous  ne  nous  le  dissimulons  pas,  vos  petites  armees  desormais 
seront  grandes  quoi  qu'on  fasse,  comparees  a  celles  d'il  j  a  trois 
ans,  votre  education  militaire  est  faite,  vous  n'avez  que  trop 
bien  repondu  a  ceux  qui  souriaient  au  recit  de  vos  batailles  de 
1861,  vous  n'avez  que  trop  vite  appris  a  affronter  la  mort  et  a 
tuer,  et  ce  que  vous  avez  appris,  vous  ne  le  desapprendrez  plus, 
vous  ne  retournerez  pas  a  votre  situation  premiere. 

Toutefois,  sans  esperer  revoir  vos  effectifs  militaires  de  dix 
mille  liommes,  nous  esperons  que  les  effectifs  qui  se  comptent 
par  centaines  de  mille  ne  figureront  pas  longtemps  sur  le  sol 
americain, 

III. 

Courage  !  vous  avez  devant  vous  une  des  ceuvres  les  plus  no- 
bles, les  plus  belles,  qui  se  puissent  accomplir  ici-bas,  une  ceuvre 
au  succes  de  laquelle  nous  sommes  interesses  comme  vous,  une 
ceuvre  dont  le  succes  sera  I'honneur  et  la  consolation  de  notre 
temps. 

La  generation  actuelle  n'aura  rien  vu  de  plus  grand  que  I'abo- 
lition  de  I'esclavage  (en  le  tuant  cbez  vous,  vous  le  tuez  partout) 
et  I'energique  relevement  d'un  peuple  qui,  au  milieu  de  ses  pros- 
perites  croissantes,  s'affaissait  visiblement  sous  le  poids  des  tyran- 
nies du  Sud,  des  complicites  du  Nord,  des  lois  odieuses  et  des 
compromis. 

Maintenant  au  prix  d'immenses  sacrifices  vous  avez  reagi  con- 
tre  le  mal ;  vous  avez  mieux  aime  donner  votre  sang  et  vos  dol- 
lars que  de  descendre  plus  longtemps  sur  cette  pente  sans  terme 
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oil  riches,  unis,  puissants,  vous  etiez  en  train  de  perdre  ce  qui 
est  superieur  a  la  richesse,  a  I'lmion  et  a  la  puissance. 

Eh  bien !  ce  que  vous  avez  fait,  I'Europe,  bon  gre  mal  gre, 
commence  a  le  reconnaitre.  En  France,  en  Angleterre,  partout 
votre  cause  gagne  du  terrain.  Et,  disons  le,  a  I'honneur  du  19e 
siecle,  I'obstacle  que  nos  malveillances  et  nos  passions  n'ont  pu 
franchir,  I'obstacle  que  les  intrigues  du  Sud  n'ont  pu  surmonter, 
c'est  une  idee,  un  principe.  La  haine  de  I'esclavage  a  ete  votre 
champion  dans  I'ancien  monde.  Pauvre  champion  en  apparence ! 
On  en  rit,  on  le  bafFoue,  il  semble  bien  faible  et  bien  isole,  mais 
laissez  faire,  en  fin  de  compte,  les  principes  sont  quelque  chose, 
et  dans  nos  affaires  humaines  la  conscience  a  le  dernier  mot. 

Yoila,  Messieurs,  ce  que  nous  avions  a  vous  dire,  au  nom  de 
tons  ceux  qui,  avec  nous  et  mieux  que  nous,  defendent  votre 
cause  en  Europe.  Yos  paroles  nous  ont  encourages :  puissent 
les  notres  vous  encourager  a  leur  tour.  Yous  aurez  encore  a  tra- 
verser plus  d'un  sombre  defile ;  plus  d'une  fois  encore  on  vous 
demontrera  I'impossibilite  du  succes ;  plus  d'une  fois  en  presence 
d'un  echec  militaire,  ou  d'une  difiiculte  politique,  on  s'ecriera 
que  tout  est  perdu.  Que  vous  importe  ?  Rendez  votre  cause 
toujours  plus  forte  en  la  rendant  toujours  plus  juste,  et  ne  crai- 
gnez  rien :  II  y  a  un  Dieu  la-haut. 

Kous  aimons  a  contempler  par  I'esperance,  le  noble  avenir  qui 
semble  vous  attendre.  Le  jour  ou  vous  sortirez  enfin  des  an- 
goisses  de  la  guerre  civile,  et  vous  en  sortirez  afiranchis  de  I'in- 
stitution  odieuse  qui  corrompait  vos  moeurs  publiques,  et  abat- 
tait  votre  politique  au-dedans  comme  au-dehors,  ce  jour-la,  votre 
pays  entier,  le  Sud  aussi  bien  que  le  Nord,  et  mieux  que  le  Kord, 
peut-etre,  entrera  en  possession  d'une  prosperite  toute  nouvelle. 
L'emigration  Europeenne  se  hat  era  vers  vos  ports,  et  apprendra 
le  chemin  de  ceux  ou  jadis  elle  aurait  craint  d'aborder ;  les  cul- 
tures abandonnees  se  releveront ;  la  liberte,  ce  sont  ses  miracles, 
vivifiera,  en  le  touchant,  le  sol  qu'avait  sterilise  I'esclavage. 
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Alors  naitra  pour  vous  une  grandeur  plus  sure  et  meilleure 
que  I'ancienne,  car  elle  ne  coutera  rien  a  la  justice. 
Paris,  le  31  Octobre,  1863. 

Agenor  de  Gaspaeest. 

AuGUSTiN  Cochin. 

Edouaed  Laboulaye, 

de  I'lnstitut  de  France. 

Hejntbi  Maktin. 


LETTRE  DE  M.  EMEST  CATLUS. 


<i^»i> 


Le  Chambon,  29  Juillet,  1863. 

Mon  clier  Monsieur, 

Je  voulais  voiis  ecrire  pour  yous  aviser  que  j'avais  remis  a  nos 
amis  de  Paris,  I'adresse  de  la  Ligue,  et  vous  transmettre  leurs 
remerciments.  II  m'a  ete  tres  agreable  de  remplir  cette  mission 
pres  de  mon  vieil  ami  Henri  Martin,  de  Gasparin,  mon  ancien 
camarade  de  college,  de  Laboulaye,  dont  le  frere  etait  mon  ami 
a  I'Ecole  Polyteclinique,  et  de  renouer  ainsi  de  vieilles  relations 
-d'intimite  et  de  sympatliie ;  j'ai  eu  aussi  un  bien  vif  plaisir  a 
faire  la  connaissance  de  M.  Cochin,  mais  en  presence  des  nou- 
velles  que  je  regois  je  ne  m'etends  pas  sur  ce  sujet. 

Ces  nouvelles  sont  toutes  tres  bonnes.  D'abord,  les  avis  (fc. 
theatre  de  la  guerre,  et  ensuite,  ceux  de  I'emeute  a  ISTew  York. 
Sans  contredit,  cette  emeute  est  bien  affligeante,  et  elle  m'a  in- 
spire, outre  les  apprehensions  politiques,  de  graves  inquietudes 
au  sujet  des  amis  si  chers  que  j'ai  a  'New  York.  Mais  j'espere 
qu'elle  aura  pour  effet  d'ouvrir  les  yeux  aux  hommes  honnetes. 
On  m'a  beaucoup  traite  de  visionnaire  et  de  calomniateur  du  parti 
democratique  pendant  tout  I'hiver  dernier.  Je  n'ai  cesse  de  dire 
qu'il  J  avait  une  conspiration  organisee  a  I^ew  York,  avec  des 
ramifications  dans  les  autres  fitats  •  je  sentais  cette  conspiration 
au  langage  et  a  la  conduite  de  beaucoup  d'hommes  qui,  vojant 
que  leur  ancienne  influence  politique  allait  a  la  derive,  voulaient 
la  reconquerir  au  prix  meme  d'un  crime. 
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Si  notre  armee  e^t  ete  battue,  peut-etre  s'en  etait  fini  de  la 
Republique.  J'espere  que  vous  aurez  profite  de  cette  effroyable 
6meute  pour  aneantir  la  puissance  diabolique  des  mecbants 
citoyens,  qui,  plus  que  les  armees  du  Sud,  ont  retarde  le  triompbe 
de  nos  armes.  Je  regrette  bien  d'avoir  ete  absent  de  New  York, 
et  de  n'avoir  pu  unir  mes  faibles  efforts  a  ceux  que  yous  avez 
tons  faits  pour  soumettre  les  insurges  et  j'espere  pour  les  jpunir^ 
ou,  du  moins,  pour  punir  les  meneurs. 

Yeuillez   presenter    mes    respectueux  souvenirs  a  M.  votre 

pere,  et  me  rappeler  au  souvenir  de  nos  amis,  et  recevoir  mes 

amicales  salutations. 

E.   Caylfs. 

Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 

K  Y. 


E  E  P  L  T 


OF 


Messrs.  AGENOR  DE  GASPARIN,  EDOUARD 

LABOULAYB,    HENRI    MARTIN, 

AUGUSTIN   COCHIN, 


TO  THE 


i'.oial  llattoital  ITcngue  rf  |lelv  Vuk 


TOGETHER   WITH 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  LEAGUE, 


ADOPTED   AT   THE 


MASS    INAUGURAL    MEETING, 


Jw    Union    Square^    April    11,    1868* 


NEW  YORK: 
WM.  C.  BRYANT  &  CO.,  PRINTERS,  41  NASSAU  ST.,  COR.  LIBERTY. 

18  6  4. 


REPLY 


OP 


Messrs.  AGENOR  DE  GASPARI:N",  EDOIJAEI)  LABOU- 
LAYE,  HENRI  MARTIN,  AUGUSTUST  COCHIN, 


TO 


THE  LETTER  OF  THE  LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

TRANSLATED  BY  JOHN"  AUSTIN  STEVENS,  Jr. 

Gentlemen, — We  would  have  thanked  you  much  sooner  but 
for  the  prolonged  absence  of  one  of  our  number.  It  would  have 
been  painful  to  us  to  have  lost  the  collective  character  of  this 
reply ;  for  the  blending  of  our  four  names  is  a  proof  of  that 
great  unity  of  sentiment  upon  all  that  concerns  the  cause  of 
justice  which  by  God's  favor  manifests  itself  here  below,  in  spite 
of  political  and  religious  differences. 

Yet  we  are  careful  not  to  overrate  our  personal  importance. 
The  League  does  not  address  us  as  individuals ;  it  speaks  to 
France,  who  cherishes,  as  a  national  tradition,  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States.  It  speaks  to  European  opinion,  which  will 
rise  up  and  declare  itself  more  clearly  as  it  recognizes  that  the 
struggle  is  between  Slavery  and  Liberty. 

You  have  comprehended,  gentlemen,  that  neither  France  nor 
Europe  have  been  free  from  misapprehensions.  Light  did  not  at 
first  dawn  upon  the  nature  of  the  salutary  but  painful  crisis  through 
which  you  are  passing ;  it  was  not  plain  to  all,  at  the  outset,  that 
the  work  inaugurated  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  yielded 


nothing  in  grandeur  to  tliat  which  joiir  fathers  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  La  Fayette  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Washington. 

Europe  has  had  her  errors,  her  hesitations,  for  which  we  are 
paying  dearly  to-day  on  both  shores  of  tlie  Atlantic.  What 
blood  would  have  been  spared  to  you,  what  industrial  suffering 
avoided  by  us,  ha.d  EuroDean  opinion  declared  itself  with  that 
force  which  yon  liad  the  right  to  hope  for  !  There  is  a  protest 
of  the  universal  conscience  before  which  mankind  necessarily 
recoils  ;  moral  forces  are,  after  all,  the  great  forces. 

The  revolted  South,  which  needed  our  aid,  which  relied,  and 
perhaps  still  relies  upon  us,  would  not  have  long  dared  to  affront 
the  indignation  of  the  civilized  world. 


I. 


Why  has  this  indignation  been  withheld?  Why  has  a  sort  of 
favor  been  granted  to  the  only  insurrection  which  has  had 
neither  motive  nor  pretext — to  the  only  one  which  has  dared  to 
unfurl  the  banner  of  slavery  ?  What  has  been  the  merit  of  this 
insurrection  ?  By  what  charm  has  it  conciliated  the  sympatlrrr 
of  more  than  one  enlightened  mind  ?  This  is  a  question  humili- 
ating to  put,  but  useful  to  solve. 

In  the  first  place,  Europe  doubted  whether  slavery  was  the 
real  cause  of  conflict.  Strange  doubt,  in  truth !  For  many 
years  slavery  had  been  the  great,  the  only  subject  of  strife  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  election  of  IVIr.  Bu- 
ciianan  the  only  issue  was  slave]y.  The  electoral  platforms 
prove  this  fact ;  the  manifestos  of  the  South  were  unanimous  in 
this  sense ;  her  party  leaders,  her  governors,  her  deliberative 
assemblies,  her  press,  spoke  but  of  slavery  ;  the  Yice-President 
of  the  insurgent  Confederacy  had  made  haste  to  declare  offi- 
cially that  the  mission  of  the  new  State  was  to  present  to  the 


admiration  of  mankind  a  society  founded  on  tlie  "  corner-stone '» 
of  slavery.  Lastly,  it  would  seem  that  to  all  reflecting  minds  the 
acts  of  Mr.  BucnANAisr  and  other  Presidents  named  by  the 
South  were  proof  enough  of  this  truth.  The  South  thinks  only 
of  slavery.  In  her  eyes  all  means  are  right  to  secure  to  slavery 
its  triumphs  and  boundless  conquests. 

But,  it  is  objected  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends  were  not 
abolitionists.  That  is  certain ;  their  programme  went  no 
further  than  to  stop  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  shut  it  out 
from  the  territories.  Was  this  nothing?  Was  it  not,  in  fact, 
every  thing  ?  Who  could  have  foreseen  that,  on  the  appearance 
of  such  a  programme,  of  a  progress  so  unexpected,  of  an  attack 
so  bold  upon  the  policy  which  was  lowering  and  ruining  the 
United  States,  the  friends  of  liberty  would  not  all  have  hastened 
to  a2:)plaud  %  Was  not  this  the  time  to  cheer  and  strengthen 
those  who  were  thus  entering  on  the  good  path  ?  Was  it  not 
due  to  urge  them  on  in  their  liberal  tendencies,  so  that,  the  first 
step  taken,  they  should  take  the  second,  and  go  on  to  the  end  ? 
Ought  not  that  which  terrified  and  dismayed  the  champions  of 
slavery  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  its  adversaries  ? 

Your  letter,  gentlemen,  puts  in  bold  relief  the  reasons  which 
hindered  Mr.  Lincoln  from  adopting  at  the  outset  an  abolition 
policy.  The  President  could  disregard  neither  his  oath  of  ofiice 
nor  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  he  had  also  to  keep  in  mind  the 
opposition  which  a  plan  of  emancipation  would  encounter  in  the 
loyal  States.  The  head  of  a  great  government  cannot  act  with 
the  freedom  of  a  philosopher  in  his  study.  In  simple  truth,  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  be  accused  neither  of  timidity  nor  indiflerence. 
Your  letter  recalls  the  measures  of  his  presidency,  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  capital  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  pro- 
claiming of  freedom  to  fugitive  slaves,  the  j^rinciple  of  compen- 
sated emancipation  submitted  to  all  the  loyal  States,  the  death 
penalty  actually  inflicted  on  captains  of  slavers,  the  treaty  with 
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England  admitting  tlie  right  of  search,  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  black  Republics  of  Liberia  and 
Hay ti,  the  arming  of  free  negroes,  and  at  last,  when  the  length 
and  gravity  of  the  war  sanctioned  an  extreme  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  commander-in-chief,  the  absolute  and  final  suppres- 
sion of  slavery  in  all  the  revolted  States. 

We,  gentlemen,  are  abolitionists ;  and  we  declare  that  we 
have  never  hoped  nor  wished  for  a  more  steady,  rapid,  and 
resolute  progress.  We  have  understood  the  difiiculties  which 
surrounded  Mr.  Lincoln.  "We  have  honored  his  scruples  of  con- 
science with  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  which 
stopped  his  path.  We  have  admired  the  courageous  good  sense 
with  which  he  moved  straight  on,  the  instant  he  could  so  do 
without  danger  to  his  cause  or  violation  of  the  law. 

Wonder  is  expressed  that  slavery  is  abolished  in  the  revolted 
States,  and  yet  preserved  in  the  loyal  States !  In  other  words, 
there  is  wonder  that  he  who  has  sworn  to  obey  the  Constitution 
should  respect  it.  Let  no  one  take  alarm  at  this.  There  is  no  danger 
that  the  "  domestic  institution  "  crushed  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Louisiana  will  long  survive  in  Kentucky  or  Maryland.  Already, 
as  you  have  stated  to  us,  a  solemn  proposition  has  been  made  to 
all  the  loyal  States ;  already  one  of  the  most  important,  Missouri, 
has  set  the  example  of  acceptance.  To  be  thus  uneasy  about  the 
maintenance  of  slavery  in  the  North  argues  to  our  minds  quite 
too  much  tenderness  for  the  South.  We  look  with  suspicion 
upon  this  pretended  abolitionism  whose  unfriendly  exactions 
were  first  put  forth  on  the  very  day  illumined  in  America  by 
the  dawn  of  abolition.  We  frankly  say  we  could  never  have 
foreseen  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  several  acts 
which  we  have  just  enumerated,  would  be  an  endless  cause  of 
complaint  and  distrust  and  unworthy  denunciation  from  so 
many  men  who  plume  themselves  in  Europe  upon  their  hatred 
of  slavery. 


And  since  to  destroy  tlie  North  in  public  opinion  it  was  not 
enough  to  accuse  it  of  too  much  favor  for  slavery,  another 
grievance  has  been  found.  The  North  oppressed  the  South ! 
The  struggle  was  of  two  nationalities !  The  South  had  risen  for 
independence ! 

Its  independence !  There  were,  then,  subject  provinces  in  the 
heart  of  the  Union  ?  Doubtless  these  provinces  had  no  part  in 
the  government  of  the  country — the  South  had  not  the  same 
rights  as  the  North  ?  Of  course  the  South  was  held  in  this  state 
of  inferiority  and  subjection  by  numerous  Federal  garrisons  ? 
Not  at  all.  All  the  States  enjoyed  the  same  rights,  took  like 
part  in  elections.  If  any  section  was  favored,  it  was  the  South, 
to  which  a  further  suffrage  was  granted  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  slaves.  If  any  advantage  had  been  enjoyed,  it 
was  by  the  South,  which  had  given  the  majority  of  Presidents 
and  chief  officers.  Yet  in  this  free  country — a  country  without 
an  arni}^,  and  whose  material  means  as  well  as  laws  were  a  suf- 
ficient barrier  against  oppression-^in  such  a  country  we  are 
told  of  a  province  claiming  independenee ! 

We  are  of  your  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  independefiee  and 
nationality  are  words  too  noble  to  be  abused.  In  their  abuse, 
things  are  compromised,  and  the  more  noble  and  sacred  these 
things,  the  more  careful  should  we  be  not  to  confound  them 
with  what  is  neither  noble  nor  sacred — a  revolt  in  the  name  of 
slavery,  a  fratricidal  revolt  which  would  destroy  a  free  Consti- 
tution, and  tear  asunder  a  common  country,  for  fear  lest  there 
might  be  interference  with  the  internal  slave  traffic,  the  con- 
tinued breeding  in  Virginia,  the  sale  and  separation  of  families, 
ftnd  lest  perchance  some  territories  should  be  shut  out  from 
the  conquests  of  slavery. 

In  vain  we  seek  in  the  United  States  for  a  nationality  striving 
to  regain  its  independence.  Not  only  has  independence  been 
nowhere  assailed,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  of  a  separate 
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nationality.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  there  a  more  thorough 
national  homogeneity.  ISTorth  and  South  the  race  is  the  same ; 
faith,  language,  history,  and,  we  boldly  add,  interests  are  all  the 
same.  All  these  States  have  struggled  together,  suffered  to- 
gether, triumphed  together.  Their  glories,  their  defeats,  are 
common.     Their  Constitution  sprung  from  the  free  consent  of 

,all;   all  pledged  themselves   alike   to  remain  faithful  to  its 

,  obligations. 

This  pledge  is  no  empty  word  with  which  caprice  may  idly 
sport.  Among  the  inventions  of  our  epoch,  there  is  none  more 
extraordinary  than  the  right  of  secession.  Those  who  discovered 
it  will  no  doubt  teach  us  where  it  should  stop.     If  each  section 

.  has  a  right  of  secession  from  the  country  as  a  whole,  why  not 
each  state  a  right  of  secession  from  such  section  ?  Why  not 
each  county  a  right  of  secession  from  the  State?  Why  not 
each  town  a  right  of  secession  from  the  county?  Why  not 
each  citizen  a  right  of  secession  from  the  town  ? 

The  truth  is,  that,  but  for  slavery,  the  South  would  not  talk 
of  its  suppressed  independence,  nor  of  the  right  of  secession. 
Slavery  has  brought  the  two  sections  to  strife.  The  extinction 
of  slavery  will  restore  Unity.  The  North  and  the  South  will 
some  day  wonder  that  they  could  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
most  complete  and  homogeneous  of  nationalities. 

A  last  resort  remains.  That  we  here  may  not  see  the  great 
struggle  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
sent the  struggle  as  one  for  domination. 

But  this  latter  struggle  is  the  very  life  of  free  countries.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  North  and  the  South  each  strove  actively, 
energetically,  noisily,  for  the  triumph  of  their  candidate  and 
policy.  But  when  one  of  them,  losing  the  battle  of  the  ballot, 
plunges  without  hesitation  into  another  kind  of  battle ;  when  it 
resists,  arms  in  hand,  the  result  of  a  regular  election ;  when  on 
the  very  day  that  it  ceases  to  rule  it  tears  into  fragments  the 


common 'countiy,  it  is  guilty  of  a  crime  for  whicli  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  an  excuse. 

IL 

You  will  crush  tlie  revolt,  gentlemen.  You  will  succeed — • 
such  is  our  belief — in  re-establishing  the  Union.  It  will  emerge 
from  the  bloody  trial  stronger,  more  free,  more  worthy  of  the 
noble  destiny  to  which  God  summons  it. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  to  us,  it  is  true,  that  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Union  was  impossible ;  but  was  it  not  also 
demo7ist rated  to  us,  and  by  irrefutable  argument,  that  you  would 
be  always,  and  of  necessity,  defeated ;  that  you  would  never 
know  how  to  handle  a  musket;  that  recruiting  would  be- 
come impracticable ;  that  your  finances  would  be  exhausted ; 
that  your  loans  would  not  be  taken ;  that  you  would  become 
bankrupt ;  that  riots  would  ravage  your  cities ;  that  your  Gov- 
ernment would  be  overthrown.  You  have  given  to  all  these 
oracles  the  simplest  and  best  answer.  You  will  reply  in  the 
same  manner  to  those  who  assert  that  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Union  is  impossible. 

What  seems  really  impossible  is  not  to  restore  the  Union. 
Wliere  draw  the  line  between  I^orth  and  South  ?  How  main- 
tain between  them  a  state  of  peace,  or  even  of  truce  ?  How 
shall  Slavery  and  Liberty  live  side  by  side  ?.  How,  moreover, 
restrain  the  South  from  European  protectorates,  and  by  what 
means  arrest  the  frightful  consequences  of  such  protectorates  ? 
Geographically,  morally,  politically,  separation  would  create  an 
unnatural  situation,  a  situation  violent  and  hazardous,  where 
each  would  live,  arms  in  hand,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  conflict. 

"We  have  full  faith,  gentlemen,  that  such  a  trial  will  be  spared 
to  you.  It  is  not  that  we  overlook  the  difficulties  which  still 
remain  for  you  to  overcome ;  they  are  great — greater  perhaps 
than  we  imagine.     War  has  its  vicissitudes,  and  yon  may  per 
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liaps  be  yet  called  upon  to  pass  tlirough  periods  of  ill-fortune. 
Yet,  one  fact  always  remains,  and  shows  on  which  side  the  iinal 
triumph  will  be  found,  supposing  that  there  be  no  foreign  inter- 
vention. The  flag  of  the  Union  has  now,  for  two  years,  never 
paused  in  its  advance.  It  floats  to-day  over  the  soil  of  every 
revolted  State  without  exception.  The  South  has  had  its  victo- 
ries ;  it  has  never  gained  an  inch  of  ground.  The  North  has 
had  its  defeats  ;  it  has  never  fallen  back.  Master  to-day  of  the 
entire  course  of  the  Mississippi,  master  of  the  Border  States  and 
of  Louisiana,  all  that  remains  is  to  stifle  the  revolt  in  the  narrow 
territory  where  it  first  burst  forth  and  back  to  which  it  has  been 
driven.  We  believe  that  you  will  succeed  in  this  ;  for  Europe, 
the  only  hope  of  the  South,  seems  now  little  disposed  to  give 
her  aid. 

In  short,  the  rebellion  is  already  reduced  to  such  narrow  pro- 
portions, that  should  it  ever  become  a  distinct  confederation, 
accepted  as  such  from  weariness  of  w^ar,  the  confederacy  thus 
created  will  not  be  born  with  the  functions  of  life.  [N^either 
European  recognition  nor  your  own  could  give  it  a  serious 
chance  of  duration.  It  would  end  in  a  return  to  you.  But  we 
delight  to  believe  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  less  distant. 
And  in  the  presence  of  that  prospect  which  tlirills  our  hearts 
with  joy,  permit  us,  us  your  friends,  to  ofter  you  some  sincere 
advice.  The  dangers  of  victory,  you  are  aware,  are  not  less 
than  those  of  the  combat.  We  give  you,  therefore,  our  loyal, 
frank  opinion,  sure  that  in  the  main  it  will  agree  with  your  own, 
and  feeling,  also,  that  these  communications  between  us  have 
an  aim  more  serious  than  a  simple  exchange  of  words  of 
sympathy. 

We  hold  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance  that  the  cause  of  the 
war  shall  not  survive  the  war  ;  that  your  real  foe,  slavery,  shall 
not  remain  upon  the  field.  We  have  often  asked  ourselves,  these 
last  three  years,  why  God  permitted  the  prolongation  of  this 
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blood}^  struggle.  Was  it  not  that  tlie  real  issue  might  present 
itself  with  perfect  clearness  ?  Conquering  earlier,  the  Federal 
Government  would,  perhaps,  have  been  led  to  make  concessions, 
to  enter  anew  upon  the  fatal  path  of  compromise.  To-day  all 
eyes,  not  willingly  blind,  see  clearly.  The  I^ew  York  riot, 
breaking  out  at  an  appointed  day  to  aid  the  invasion  of  Lee, 
and  falling  instantly  upon  the  negro  in  a  way  to  show  to  every 
witness  of  its  cowardly  ferocity  what  kind  of  spirit  animated 
certain  friends  of  the  South — the  New  York  riot  was  a  supreme 
warning  to  jour  country.  Your  line  of  action  is  clearly  traced. 
So  long  as  anything  of  slavery  remain,  there  w^ill  be  a  cause  of 
antagonism  in  the  bosom  of  the  Union.  There  must  be  no 
longer  any  question  of  slavery.  It  must  be  so  ordered  and 
settled  as  never  to  return.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  tliis  end  must  be  proposed  and  adopted  before  the  return  of 
the  States. 

The  condition  of  the  free  blacks  must  also  be  secured  asrainst 
the  iniquities  w^hicli  they  have  so  long  endured.  'No  more  plans 
of  colonization  abroad,  no  more  disabling  laws,  no  more  in- 
equality. Those  whom  you  have  armed,  who  fought  so  bravely 
before  the  walls  of  Port  Hudson  and  Fort  Wagner,  can  never 
be  other  than  citizens.  Leave  the  problem  of  the  races  to  its 
own  solution — the  most  natural  solutions  are  always  the  best. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  the  free  blacks  of  the  South 
and  of  the  North  will  find  their  legitimate  place  in  your  society, 
of  w^hicli  they  will  become  useful  members,  honorable  and 
honored. 

In  thus  ordering  in  a  definitive  manner  all  that  relates  to 
slavery  and  the  colored  race  you  wdll  have  done  more  than  is 
generally  imagined  for  the  lasting  pacification  of  the  South. 
What  remains  for  you  to  do  on  this  point  may  be  stated  in 
three  words — Moderation^  Generosity,  Liberty. 

There  can  be  no  question,  as  you  have  often  said,  of  an  occu- 
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pation  of  tlie  Soutli,  of  a  conquest  of  the  Soiitli,  of  reducing  tlie 
Sontliern  States  to  the  condition  of  provinces  where  the  con- 
queror Avill  maintain  his  garrisons  and  the  public  life  will  be 
suspended.  Save  in  the  districts  3^et  ravaged  by  guerillas  and  in 
the  lieart  of  which  the  Federal  troops  must  finish  their  work, 
victory  will  everywliere  bring  with  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Union  the  re-establishment  as  promptly  as  possible  of  Constitu- 
tional rights.  You  hope,  gentlemen,  that  those  whom  you  con- 
quer to-day  will  to-morrow  meet  you  in  debate,  and  you  will 
accept  in  all  their  truth  the  struggle  of  the  press,  of  the  legis- 
lative hall,  and  of  the  ballot  which  will  replace  the  strife  of  the 
battle-field. 

We  all  feel  it  is  much  better  that  you  should  have  to  encoun- 
ter difficulties  fruitful  of  liberty,  than  that  you  should  seek  for 
yourselves  the  deceitful  advantages  of  a  dictatorial  regime.  To 
apply  to  the  South  an  exceptional  rule  would  be,  alas,  quite 
easy.  It  would  be  easy  also  to  pronounce  the  death  penalty,  to 
outlaw,  to  execute  confiscation  bills  ;  but  in  treading  this  path 
of  vulgar  tyranny  you  would  sacrifice  two  things — your  liigli 
renown  in  the  present,  a  lasting  Union  with  the  South  in  the 
future. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  show  the  world  the  novel  spec- 
tacle of  victory  without  re^^risals,  of  liberty  strong  enough  to 
survive  civil  war ;  if  your  Constitution  remain,  and  slavery 
alone  fall  in  such  a  conflict ;  if  on  the  morrow  of  the  struggle 
the  law  remain  supreme,  if  elections  for  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Tlepresentatives  be  again  open  as  in  the  old  time,  if  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Southern  States  reappear  at  Wasliington ;  if, 
taking  the  oath  to  be  fait! if ul  to  the  Union  and  to  support  the 
modified  Constitution,  they  find  themselves  on  a  footing 
of  j^erfcct  equality  with  the  representatives  of  the  North ;  if 
it  is  permitted  to  them  to  attack  and  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment,— you  will  have  won  the  most  glorious  of  victories,  and  as- 
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sured  to  your  country  the  best  cliance  of  prosperity  and  great- 
ness. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  in  the  advice  which  we  tender  to  yon,  a 
proof  of  our  esteem.  It  is  not  of  every  government,  it  is  not  of 
every  people,  that  such  things  can  be  asked.  Protracted  civil 
wars  tend  to  arbitrary  customs,  stir  up  passions  and  hates,  and 
at  last  engender  a  development  of  military  power  and  irrespon- 
sible authority  which  generally  hinders  a  return  to  control,  to 
free  opinion,  and  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  "We  honor  the 
United  States  enough  to  believe  that  they  will  be  capable  of  set- 
ting us  this  too,  after  so  many  other  examples. 

The  moderation  which  we  hope  for  from  you  at  home,  we 
look  for  also  from  you  abroad.  Assuredly  on  the  morrow  of  the 
submission  of  the  South  there  will  not  be  wanting  a  class  of 
persons  eager  to  recall  to  you  wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  suffered 
at  tlie  hands  of  this  or  that  power.  They  will  point  to  your  ar- 
mies and  disposable  fleets.  They  will  prove  to  you  that  a  for- 
eign war  is  perhaps  the  surest  way  to  draw  together  the  two 
sections  so  lately  hostile.  They  will  tell  you  that  a  common 
enmity,  common  dangers,  are  the  cement  needed  to  strengthen 
your  shattered  edifice. 

You  will  not  believe  them,  gentlemen.  You  w^l  feel  that 
after  these  jars  it  is  needful  before  all  else  to  restore  to  Amer- 
ica peace  and  liberty.  You  will  not  seek  new  adventures  and 
thus  lengthen  the  temptation  of  dictatorships,  the  peril  of  ex- 
ceptional rule. 

You  will  fear  a  return  to  the  aggressive  policy  which,  with  its 
invasions  and  turbulence,  the  influence  of  the  South  forced  upon 
you,  the  day  when,  to  assure  the  extension  of  slavery,  it  awak- 
ened in  your  hearts  a  wicked  covetousness,  and  pushed  you  al- 
most to  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Your  glory  will  be 
to  take  the  opposite  of  those  violent  declarations,  of  those  fillibus- 
tering  expeditions,  of  those  unscrupulous  ambitions. 
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The  temptations  which  a  great  army  excites  are  of  the  class 
most  difficult  to  repress.  May  you  not  hesitate  to  reduce  your 
forces  after  peace !  Xot  only  your  material  prosperity  but  your 
very  liberty  is  involved  in  disarming,  in  a  reduction  of  your  ex- 
penses, and  a  return  to  the  old  idea  of  small  armies  and  small 
budgets. 

But  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves.  Your  small  armies,  do 
what  you  may,  will  be  large  compared  with  those  of  three  yeara 
ago.  Your  military  education  is  completed  ;  you  have  replied 
but  too  well  to  those  who  smiled  at  the  recital  of  your  battles  of 
1861.  You  have  learned  but  too  quickly  to  face  death  and  to 
kill,  and  what  you  have  learned  you  will  not  unlearn.  You  will 
not  return  to  your  former  situation. 

But  while  we  do  not  expect  again  to  see  your  effective  force 
at  ten  thousand  men,  we  do  hope  that  effective  forces  which  are 
now  numbered  bv  hundreds  of  thousands  will  not  lonor  be  wit- 
nessed  on  Ameiican  soil. 


III. 

Courage  !  You  have  before  you  one  of  the  most  noble  works, 
the  most  sublime  which  can  be  accomplished  here  below — a  work 
in  the  success  of  which  we  are  as  interested  as  yourselves — a 
work  the  success  of  which  will  be  the  honor  and  the  consolation 
of  our  time. 

This  generation  will  have  seen  notliing  more  grand  than  the 
abolition  of  slavery  (in  destroying  it  with  you,  you  destroy  it 
everywhere),  and  the  energetic  uprising  of  a  people  which,  in 
the  midst  of  its  growing  prosperity,  was  visibly  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  the  tyranny  of  the  South,  the  complicity  of  tlie 
Korth,  odious  laws  and  compromises. 

Now,  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifices,  you  have  stood  up 
against  the  evil ;  you  have  chosen  rather  to  pour  out  jour  blood 
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and  your  dollars  than  to  descend  further  tlie  slope  of  degrada- 
tion where,  rich,  united,  powerful,  you  were  sure  to  lose  that 
which  is  far  nobler  than  wealth,  or  union,  or  power. 

Well !  Europe  begins  to  understand,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
what  you  have  done.  In  France,  in  England,  everywhere,  your 
cause  gains  gi'ound,  and  be  it  said  for  the  honor  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  obstacle  which  our  ill-will  and  our  evil  pas- 
sions could  not  overcome,  the  obstacle  which  the  intrigues  of  the 
South  could  not  surmount,  is  an  idea,  a  principle.  Hatred  of 
slavery  has  been  your  champion  in  the  Old  World.  A  poor 
champion  seemingly.  Laughed  at,  scorned,  it  seems  weak  and 
lonely.  But  what  matters  it  ?  Ere  the  account  be  closed,  prin- 
ciples will  stand  for  something,  and  conscience,  in  all  human 
affairs,  will  have  the  last  word. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  what  we  would  say  to  you  in  the  name  of 
all  who,  with  us,  and  better  than  ourselves,  defend  your  cause  in 
Europe.  Your  words  have  cheered  us ;  may  ours,  in  turn,  cheer 
you !  You  have  yet  to  cross  many  a  dark  valley.  More  than 
once  the  impossibility  of  success  will  be  demonstrated  to  you ; 
more  than  once,  in  the  face  of  some  military  check  or  political 
difficulty,  the  cry  will  be  raised  that  all  is  lost.  What  matters 
it  to  you  ?  Strengthen  your  cause  daily  by  daily  making  it  more 
just,  and  fear  not :  there  is  a  God  above. 

We  love  to  contemplate  in  hope  the  noble  future  which  seems 
to  stretch  itself  before  you.  The  day  you  emerge  at  last  from 
the  anguish  of  civil  war — and  you  will  surely  come  out  freed 
from  tlie  odious  institution  which  corrupted  your  public  man- 
ners, and  degraded  your  domestic  as  well  as  your  foreign  policy — 
that  day  your  whole  country,  South  as  well  as  ^orth,  and  the 
South  perhaps  more  fully  than  the  Korth,  will  enter  upon  a 
wholly  new  prosperity.  European  emigration  will  hasten 
toward  your  ports,  and  will  learn  the  road  to  those  whom  until 
now  it  has  feared  to  approach.     Cultivation,  now  abandoned. 
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will  renew  its  yield.  Liberty — for  these  are  her  miracles — will 
revivify  by  her  touch  the  soil  which  slavery  had  rendered 
barren. 

Then  there  will  be  born  imto  you  a  greatness  nobler  and 
more  stable  than  the  old,  for  in  this  greatness  there  will  be  no 
sacrifice  of  justice. 

Agenor  de  Gaspaein. 

AuGUSTiN  Cocnm. 

Edouakd  Laboulaye, 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

Henei  Martin. 


Paris,  October  31,  1863. 
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5lgenor  be  ©a^^jarin,  (Sbouarb  !2aboula^e,  |)enri  Tiaxtin,  ^tuguftin  ^lii 
unb  anberer  gitunbc  ^merifag  in  gronlrei^ 

an  bic 


ayjetne  ^erren : — D^ne  bie Derlangerte  5lbn3efent)ett  (StneS  don  un^ 
initrben  h)tr  3^nen  t)te(  fritter  unfern  ^an!  au§gefpro(^en  ^aben.  3)^tt  ^e^ 
bauern  t)atten  tt)tr  imfere  (Srtnieberung  t{)re§  (JodelttD^Stiar afters  beraubt 
gefe^cn;  benn  bie  S3ereimgung  imferer  tier  D^amen  ift  em  ^etret^  jener 
gro^en  (Sin^ett  ber  ©efmnung  in  ^ejug  auf  Wt^,  tra^  bie  @a^e  ber  @e= 
rec^tigfeit  betrifft,  lx>e((^e  fid)  burd^  ©otteg  ©nabe  ^ier  auf  (Srben  tro^  ber 
SSerfdjieben^eit  potitifd)er  unb  retigidfer  5lnfi^ten  auSfpric^t, 

5lber  wix  merbenun^  ()itten,unfereperfonUc^e  ^ebeutung  ^u  iiberfd)a^en. 
^ie  league  n^enbet  fic^  nid)t  an  un^  a(^  3nbit)ibuen  ;  fie  f priest  gu  granf- 
xtxdj,  ba§  bie  greunbfd)aft  ber  S3ereinigten  ©taaten  aU  eine  nationale 
Uekrlieferung  iDertl)  ^cilt.  ©ie  fprid)t  ^u  ber  offentUc^en  ^J^einung  (&iu 
xop0,  n)e(d)e  fii^  in  bent  SJ^a^e  beftimmter  er^eben  unb  au^fprec^en  tDtrb, 
a(§  fie  erfennt,  ha^  e§  fid^  urn  einen  ^ampf  ^mifdjen  ber  (S!(at)erei  unb  ber 
grei()eit  ^anbelt.  ^k,  meine  §erren,  ^aben  begriffen,  baj  tt)eber  granf* 
reid)  no(^  (Suropa  frei  Don  SJ^iJtJerftdnbniffen  tear.  !Die  S^^atur  ber  f}ciy 
famen  aber  peintidjen  Srifi^,  n)eld)e  @ie  bur^^untac^en  ^ben,  erfdjien  nid^t 
fo  gleic^  in  i^rem  tr)al)ren  Sidjte;  im  ^eginne  tpar  e§  nid^t  bitten  !(ar,  ha^ 
ba§  burd)  ^errn  Sincohf^  Sal)I  begonnene  2Ber!  an  ©rdge  bent  nic^t  nad|^ 
ftanb,  ha^  -9l)re  33dter  ntit  Safa^ette'^  |)li(fe  unb  unter  Sa^^ington'^  ^ci^ 
tung  t)o((enbeten. 

(guropa  beging  3rrt()itnter  unb  lag  in  Unfd|tiiffig!eit,  n)a«  lt)ir  je^t  auf 
ben  beiben  Ufern  be^  ^t(antif(^en  DceanS  teener  bejaijlen.  SBie  Diet  ^iut 
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iDitrbc  Q^ijucn  cx^paxt,  tDte  t)iel  ttibuftrtetfe^  Setben  Don  un§  abgetrenbet 
iDorben  fein,  ^atU  fid)  bie  offent(trf)e  SO^cinuttg  mit  jener  9J^a(^t  au^ge* 
fprocf)en,  tnetd^e  ®te  ju  ^offen  bered)ttgt  tuaren !  33or  bem  ^roteft  be^ 
Unit)erfal'®eit»tffen^  fcljncft  not^tt)enbtgemd[e  hk  3}^enfrf)^eit  guritd;  bie 
moralifc^e  9}?a(^t  ift  immer  bie  groge  2Jia(^t. 

^er  rebellifif)e  ©itbeiv  ber  unferer  |)itlfe  beburfte,  ber  fief)  auf  un^  t)er^ 
Iie6  itnb  e^  t)ieKeid}t  noi^  t^ut,  tritrbe  nidjt  (ange  gemagt  {)aben,  ber  Snt^ 
riiftimg  ber  ciuilifirten  S>elt  S^ro^  ju  bieten. 

I. 

Sarum  aber  njitrbe  biefe  (Sntriiftung  Dorent^atten?  Sarum  begitnftigte 
man  einigermaj^en  bie  ein^ige  -3nfurre!tton,  n)e(d)e  tt>eber  einen  @runb 
nod)  eiuca  ^SortDanb  fyxtk, — bie  ein^ige,  iDelc^e  e^  toagte,  baS  banner  ber 
(SKaucrci  ^n  entfalten?  2Ba^  trar  ba$  ^erbienft  biefer  3nfui'i*<^^tion? 
®nr(^  iDetd)cn  3^^^^^^  ^^^  biefelbe  fi(^  ber  @t)mpat^ie  fo  manc^er  aufge= 
Kcirten  ©eiftcr  bemdi^tigt? 

a^  ift  bemiit^igenb,  biefe  grage  jn  fteften,  aber  nit^id)  fie  ^n  beant* 
irorten. 

3uerft  ^^Deifelte  (Snropa,  ob  bie  @!(at3erei  bie  mirflii^e  Urfad)e  be^ 
(gtreite^  fei.  SKaf)rIi(^!  ein  fonberbarer  3^^ifel!  SKci^renb  t)ie(er  3al)re 
tr)ar  bie  @!(aoerei  ber  ein^ige  ©egenftanb  be^  ^am|?fe^  in  ben  25er.  <Staa* 
ten  ge\x)efen.  3^^^'  3^^^  ^^^  SKal^I  be^  §rn.  -Q3n(^anan  trar  bie  (gflatjerci 
ber  ein^ige  ©treitpnnft.  SDie  Sa^lplatformen  betueifen  biefe  3^()atfac^e; 
bie  9J2anifefte  be^  @iiben^  n)aren  in  biefer  -^e^iel^nng  einig;  feine  "^Partei^ 
fii^rer,  feine  ©onoernenre,  feine  berat^enben  S3erfamm(nngen,  feine  '^Preffe 
fpradien  nnr  oon  ber  ©ttaoerei;  ber  ^Sice^'iprcifibent  ber  rebenifd)en  (Son^ 
fijberation  ^atte  fi(^  beeilt,  officiell  p  erHciren,  bag  e§  bie  SJ^iffion  be^ 
nenen  @taate§  fei,  ber  ^ett)nnbernng  ber  9[J^enff|^eit  eine  @efenfd)aft  bar== 
^nbieten,  n)e(d)e  bie  (Stlaoerei  ^nm  „@rnnbftein"  l^abe.  !l)ann  foHte  and) 
fd)l(ie5li(^  a(ten  benfenben  ©eiftern  §r.  ^nd)anan  nnb  ade  anbern  bom 
©itben  ernannten^rcifibenten  ^en^ei^  g^mtg  fiir  biefe  2Ba!)r^eit  fein,  3)er 
©itben  Ij'dlt  alU  Wlittd  fiir  reditmdjig,  tretdje  ber  ©Eaoerei  Xrinmpl)e  nnb 
nnbegren^te  ©robernngen  3nfid)ern  !dnnen. 

5Iber,  inenbet  man  ein,  ^i\  Lincoln  nnb  feine  grcnnbe  tDaren  feine 
SlboUtioniften.  "^a^  ift  n)al)r:  beren  programme  oertangten  nidjt  me()r, 
aU  bag  ber  ^InSbe^nnng  ber  @!(at)erei  (Sin^alt  get^n  nnb  biefelbe  t»on  ben 
3::erritorien  fernge()a(ten  toerbe,  Sar  ba^  5)cid)t§?  Sar  bag  nicfjt  in  ber 
3:i)at  5lHe§'?  SBer  fonnte  ooran^fe^en,  bag  bie  grennbe  ber  grei^eit  fi(^ 
nid)t  beeilcn  n^iirben,  bem  (ETfd)einen  eine^  folc^en  ^rogrammeg,  einent 
fo  nnertoarteten  gortfd)ritte,  einem  fo  fii^nen  5tngriffe  anf  bie  ^oUtif, 
bnrd)  n)e{(^e  bie  S^ereinigten  @taaten  ^erabgeioiirbigt  nnb  gn  @rnnbe  .ge* 
rid)tet  n)nrben,  if)ren  ^eifali  jn  fpenben?    Sar  e§  nii^t  an  ber  ^dt^  bie 


scanner  oufsnmitntern  unb  ju  ftStfen,  tt)cld)e  bte  cjitte  ^a^n  ktraten  ? 
Si>ar  c^  ntd}t  "i^fltdjt,  fie  in  i^ren  freifinnigen  ^eftrebungen  au^iifponien, 
bamit  fie  nad)  bem  erften  (Bdjxitt  auc^  ben  3n)eiten  t^un  unb  biv^  jum  3^cre 
fortfdjreiten  modjten?  (goHte  baS,  n)a§  bie  5In^anger  ber  (Sflauetei  er^ 
fc^redte  unb  beftitqtc,  nid)t  bie  ^er^en  ber  geinbe  berfelben  crfreut  ^ben? 

3^r  ^rief,  meine  ^erren,  l)ebt  fdjtacjcnb  bie  ©ritnbe  Ijeroor,  mid)t 
5)rn.  Lincoln  der^inberten,  im  ^ctjinne  feiner  33ern)a(tung  bie  ^Ibo(itiong= 
:po(iti!  an^nne^men.  3^er  '}3rafibent  fonnte  n)eber  feinen  5Imt§eib  no(^  bie 
^unbe^oerfaffung  anger  Slngen  (affen;  er  burfte  anc^  bie  O)?]oofition  nid)t 
unberltrffidjtigt  (affen,  auf  it>eld)e  ein  ^mancipation^ptan  in  ben  (oljalen 
©taaten  gefto^en  it)are.  'A^a^  §anpt  einer  grojen  ^egierung  faun  nid^t 
mit  ber  grei()eit  eine§  "^pijilofop^en  in  bem  ^tubieqimnier  ^anbetn.  ^'n 
Sa^rljeit  fodte  |)r.  Sincotn  meber  ber  gurc^tfamfeit  nod)  ber  ®(eid)gu(tig^ 
Mt  angeflagt  tt»erben.  Qt}X  ^rief  erinnert  an  bie  iDlaJregeIn  feiner  ^rd= 
fibentfd)aft,  an  bie  2lbo(ition  ber  ©flaDerei  in  ber  ^anptftabt  nub  in  bent 
©iftrift  (Sohtmbia,  an  bie  ^roHamation  ber  greil)eit  flir  fUtdjtige  ©ftatien, 
an  ba^  a((en  (ol)a(en  ^taaten  t)orjnfc^(agenbe  ^ringip  ber  (Emancipation 
mit  (Sntfdjcibigung  ber  ©Hatien^alter;  an  bie  Slobegftrafe  tsodftrecft  gegen 
^apitcine  Don  (2f(at)en^anbe(  trcibcnben  ©c^iffen;  an  ben  mit  Sngknb  ah- 
gefdjtoffenen  ^Sertrag,  ber  ha^  5)urd)fnc^nng§red)t  aner!ennt;  an  bie  %n^ 
!nitpfung  be^  biplonuitifdjen  35er!el}r§  mit  ben  fd}ttiarjen  9'iepublifen 
IHberia  unb  §al}ti;  an  bie  ^einaffnung  freier  DIeger  unb  enb(id)  an  bie 
nnbebingte  unb  enbgitltige  5Ibfdjaffnng  ber  ©!{at)erei  in  aKen  ^Jiebet(ens= 
ftaaten,  a(§  bie  Daner  unb  bie  ©c^tDere  be^  ^ricgeS  bie  aujerfte  torseU' 
bung  ber  ©eipalt  be^  £)berbefe(}(^()aberg  fanftionirte. 

Sir,  meine  §erren,  finb  ^(bolitioniften,  unb  mir  er!(dren,  bag  tt)tr  nte 
einen  fic^erern,  fd}ne((ernunb  entfdj(offencrngortfdjrittl)offtennod)  mitnfd)^ 
ten.  2Bir  begriffen  bie  ©c^n)ierig!eiten,  t)on  bcnen  Lincoln  umgeben  mar. 
Sir  adjteten  bie  conftttutione(kn  ©eiDiffen^fcrnpel,  wctdjt  il)n  auf  feiner 
^a^n  anf()ie(ten.  Sir  bemunberten  ben  mut^igen,  gefunben  ©inn,  mit 
bem  er  gerabe  am  meiterfdjritt,  fo  batb  e§  i!)m  oljue  ®efaf)r  fitr  feine 
©adje,  o^ne  33er(e^ung  be§  @efe^e§  mogtid)  mar. 

Wan  munbert  fic^  bariiber,  bag  bie  ©flaDerei  in  ben  9xebe(Ienftaaten  ab^ 
gefdjafft  unb  benuod)  in  ben  (ol)a(en  (Staaten  er^atten  mnrbe!  Wit  anbern 
Sorten,  man  munbcrt  fic^,  bag  ber  OJ^ann,  metdjer  ber  ^erfaffung  @e^or= 
fam  gefdjmoren,  biefetbe  adjtet. 

^ennrn^igen  mir  un§  nidjt  baritber.  (E^  ift  feine  ®efal)r  t)orI)anben, 
bag  bie  „^ciuC>lidje  ^nftitutiou''  i^re  33ernid)tung  in  (Sarotina  unb  !i^ouifiana 
lange  in  llentndt)  unb  9J^arl)(anb  iiberteben  merbe.  ^ereit^  ift,  mie  @ic 
un§  beridjtet  ^aben,  alien  lotjaten  ©taaten  ein  feiertidjer  S3orfd)(ag  in  bie* 
fer  iSejicfjung  gemad;t  it)orben;  bereit^  ^at  9}2iffouri,  einer  ber  bebentenb:^ 


ftcn  berfelben,  ha^  ^etfptef  ber  5lnna]^me  gegcbcn.  ©otd^c  53eforpt§ 
in  ^e^ug  auf  bte  (Sr^altung  ber  ©HaDerei  in  bem  5)2orben  bitnft  un§  ein 
3cid^en  ^n  grower  3cii*ti^f^it  fiir  ben  ©itben  ju  fein.  Sir  blicfen  mit 
$B^i|trauen  auf  btefen  angeMi(^en  ^IboUtioni^mu^,  be[fennnfreunbltc§egor= 
berungen  erft  an  bem  $lage  fic^  geltenb  mad)ten,  an  bem  in  5lmeri!a  ba^ 
^orgenrotl)  ber  5IboUtton  anbrai^.  Sir  f|)re(f)en  e^  offen  au^,  nie  fatten 
voix  t)orangfe^en  fonnen,  ha^  bte  (Sriud^tung  be^  |)rn,  Lincoln  unb  bie  t)er^ 
fd)tebenen  foeben  angefii^rten  5I!te  Urfacf^en  enblofer  ^lagen,  be^  Tli^^ 
trauen^  unb  uninitrbiger  !Denunciationen  t)on  ©eiten  fo  Dieter  9}?ctnner  pt= 
ten  merben  fonnen,  melc^e  fic^  in  (guro|)a  mit  i{)rem  |)affe  gegen  bie  @!(a* 
t)erei  briiften. 

Unb  \)a  e§,  urn  ben  9^orben  in  ber  offentMjen  ^Zeinung  ju  @runbe  ^u 
xxdjttn,  nic{)t  genugte,  benfelben  ansuflagen,  ber  @!(at)erei  ^u  giinftig  ju 
fein,  fanb  man  eine  anbere  ^efc^n^erbe  aug,  ^er  S^orben  unterbriidte  ben 
@iiben!  (S§  {)anbe(t  fic^  um  einen^ampf  glnifdjen  jtnei  Derfdjiebenen^^o* 
tionalitaten  !  >Der  @ltben  ^at  fi^  gur  (Sriangung  feiner  Unabt)dngig!eit 
er^oben ! 

giir  feine  Unab^dngigfeit !  d^  gab  alfo  in  ber  Union  unterjocfite  ^ro-^ 
tinmen  ?  O^ne  3^^^^^  fatten  biefe  ^roDin^en  feinen  5lnt()ei(  an  ber  9?e= 
gierung  be§  SanbeS,  ber  @uben  genog  nid)t  berfetben  ^c6)tt,  \vk  ber  9^tor== 
htn  ?  S)er  @uben  tdax  a([o  burd^  ^a^lretc!)e  -^unbe^garnifonen  nieberge* 
^(ten  unb  unterjoc^t !  X)urd^au^  nid)t !  Wt  @taaten  iraren  im  ^efifee 
gletc^er  '^ed)k,  bet^eiligten  fid)  gteidjmdgig  an  ben  Satilen.  ®ab  e^  einen 
begiinftigten  Z^txi,  fo  toar  e^  ber  (Sitben,  ber  bte  ^^e^rljeit  ber  ^rdfibenten 
unb  ber  ()o^en  :Q3eamten  gegeben  f)atU,  Unb  boc^  fpridjt  man  oon  einer 
^rooin;^,  tvtliijt  i^re  Unab^dngigfeit  Derlangt  in  biefem  freten  Sanbe,  in 
einem  Sanbe  o^ne  5lrmee,  beffen  materietle  Tlitki  folDO^l  a(^  ®efe^  ge^ 
niigenbe  ©c^ranfen  gegen  Unterbriidung  finb, 

Sir  t^eilen  ^l^re  5lnfid)t,  meine  ^erren,  unb  t)a(ten  Unab{)dngig? 
!eit  unb  ^Jiationalitdt  fiir  ^u  eble  Sorte  fltr  fotc^en  SilJci^braitt^. 
!X)urc^  fo(d)en  ^i^rauc^  trerben  bie  ©egenftdnbe  felbft  com:promittirt  unb 
je  ebter  unb  ^eiliger  bie  ©egenftdnbe  finb,  um  fo  me()r  mitffen  mir  un^  p* 
ten,  fie  mit  bem  jufammen  ^u  toerfen,  voa§>  tneber  ebel  nod}  er^aben  ift, — 
mit  einer  im  ^^lamen  ber  ©Haoerei  unternommenen  (gmpdrung,  mit  einer 
brubermorberifd)en  (gmporung,  n)eld)e  eine  freie  SSerfaffuug  oeruid)ten  unb 
ein  gemeinfame^  33ater(anb  jerreigen  iDolUe,  au§  gurc^t  eg  moge  eine  dm 
mif(^ung  ftattfinben  in  hm  ein^eimifc^en  ®!(aoen^anbe(,  in  bie  fortgefe^te 
©f(at)en3ud)t  in  S3irgiuien,  in  ben  3^er!auf  unb  bie  S^rennung  oon  gami? 
lien,  unb  aM  ?^ur^t,  e§  fonnten  oietteit^t  einige  S^erritorien  gegen  bie  (5r«^ 
oberung  ber  ©Kauerei  oerfc^toffen  n)erben. 

iCergeben^  fuc^en  toix  in  ben  ^er»  ©taaten  eine  9^ationa(itdt  im  f  amjjft 


fltr  bte  SBtebeVerlangitng  i^rer  Unab^augtgfett.  Tdd)t  ttur  tnurbe  etne  Un* 
ab^cingtgfett  nirgenbg  angegrtffen,  e^  ift  md)t  einmal  bte  geringfte  (^pur 
einer  befonbern  9^attona(itat  t)ov^anben.  S^irgenb^  anber^ivo  Dtedetc^t 
giebt  e§  eine  fo  t)o(Iftdnbige  nationate  ^omogenitdt.  !Dtefe(be  9^ace  (cbt 
im  3^orben  ttJte  tm  ©iiben  ;  Religion,  ©pradje,  @efc^tii)te,  unb  \mv  fitgen 
ot)ne  ^ebenfen  {)tn3u,  bte  ^"tereffeit  fittb  Itberali  biefelbeit.  5U(e  btefe 
©taaten  l^aben  t)ereint  gefdmpft,  gebulbet,  triump()irt.  @tege  unb  9lteber= 
tagen  ftttb  ttjtten  gemetnfam.  SD^c  (Sonftttutton  entfprattg  ber  freten  ^n^ 
ftimmung  5lHer;  alle  t)er:pfHcf)teteu  fic^  gtetdjmdgig,  beren  ©eboten  gef)or== 
fam  3 It  feht. 

!Diefe  ^erppt(i)tung  ift  !etn  (eere§  SKort  mit  bem  {ebe  2aune  i^r  (Spiel 
tretben  fatttt.  Unter  ben  (Srfinbnngen  un[erer  ^podje  gibt  e§  !etne  augeror== 
benttidjcre  a(§  bte  „be§  '^cd)k^  ber  ©eceffion."  ©ie  (grftnber  merben  nn§ 
ot)ite  3^^^^fcJt  er!(dren,  \vo  baffelbe  ftef)en  bletben  foil  SSenn  Jebe  (Section 
bag  9ted}t  ^at  fid)  t)On  bem  @efantmtt)atertattbe  3n  trennen,  tparnm  foUte 
bann  itic^t  jeber  (Staat  gleid^md^ig  beredjtigt  fein  fic^  t)on  biefer  (Seltion 
lo^jureijen?  ^Sarunt  {^atk  nii^t  jebe^  ^ountt)  ein  S^iec^t  fid)  t)om  (Staate 
gu  treitnen  ?  SBarnm  ^dtte  nic^t  jebe  ©tabt  ein  ''Jlc(i)t  fid)  t)on  bem  (Sounti), 
— ein  leber  ^itrger  bag  ^Rec^t  Don  ber  ^Btabt  fic^  log^nfagen. 

3n  SBa^r^eit  mitrbe  ber  (Sitben  ol)ne  @!(aDerei  nid)t  Don  nnterbrltdter 
Unabpngigfeit,  nod)  tion  bem  9^ed)te  ber  (Seceffion  fprec^en, 

!Die  (S!(aoerei  ^at  ben  (Streit  3tt)if^en  ben  beiben  Sanbegt^eilen  ^crt)or^ 
gerufen.  "Die  SSentic^tung  ber  (SHaterei  toixh  bie  ©n^eit  tDieberl^erftellen^ 
2)er  DIorben  itttb  ber  Siiben  ttierben  fid)  bereinft  tDitnbern,  ba|  fie  auf[)o^ 
ren  fonnten  bie  codftdnbigfte  unb  ^omogenfte  alkr  9^ationaUtdten  3U 
fc^dt^en. 

9^oc^  ein  anberer  3^orn3anb  tutrb  t)orgebrad)t  !Damit  tr)tr  in  ©uropa 
nic^t  ben  grojen  ^ampf  iiber  (S!(aberei  n)a§rne^men  fotten,  tjerfuc^t  man 
benfelben  a(g  einen  ^ampf  fitr  §errfc^aft  bar^ufteflen. 

^2(ber  gerabe  biefer  £ampf  ift  eine  ^ebingung  beg  tna^ren  Cebeng  freier 
iBdnber. 

©g  ift  nic^t  erftanntic^,  bag  ber  9?orben  unb  ber  (Sitben  mit  gleic^er 
2^l)dtig!eit,  (gnergie  unb  l^eb^aftigfeit  fitr  ben  ^riumpf)  i^rer  (Sanbibaten 
unb  i^rer  '^Potitif  ftritten. 

5lber  menu  einer  berfetben,  gefd^Iagen  an  ber  ^a^turne,  fid)  oI)ne  -^e* 
benfen  in  einen  tampf  anberer  %xt  ftiirjt ;  menu  er  fic^  mit  ben  Saffen  in 
ber  §anb  bem  (5rgebni§  ber  regelmdgigen  SKaI)(  tniberfe^t,  tt)enn  er  an 
bem  2^age,  an  n^etd^ent  er  anf^drt  3U  ^errfc^en,  bag  gemeinfame  35ater(anb 
^erreigt,  mac^t  er  fid)  eineg  53erbred)eng  fd)utbig,  fitr  bag  eg  fc^toer  tt)irb, 
eine  ^ntfd^ulbtgnng  gu  erbenfen. 

1* 
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IL 


©ic  toerben,  metne  §erren,  bte  (Smporung  germalmcti.  iffitr  finb  iibcr* 
geugt,  bog  es^  3^nen  gelingen  tntrb,  bie  Union  wkhcx  ^erjufteden.  5ln$ 
ber  btnttgen  ^rtifnng  tt)irb  fie  ftcirfer,  freier,  iDurbiger  erfte^en  ber  ebeln 
^eftimmnng,  ^u  trefi^er  fie  ®ott  bernfen  ^at, 

SOZan  ^t  nn^  alkrbing^  ^u  bcn^eifen  gefuc^t,  bag  bie  SBieber^erftetlung 
ber  Union  nnmoglic^  fei ;  aber  i)at  man  nn^  nt(f)t  an(^  bnrd^  nnn)iberleg«= 
bare  ©riinbe  t)  o  r  b  e  in  o  n  ft  r  t  r  t ,  ba^  ®ie  ftet^  unb  not^menbigernjeife 
gefc^lagen  iwerben  mnrben  ;  t>a^  @te  nie  ben  ©ebranii)  be^  ©emel^reS  (er^ 
nen,  bag  @ie  !ein  §eer  anfbringen  raiirben ;  bag  3^re  gtnanjen  erfc^opft, 
S^re  ^nle^en  ni(^t  aufgenommen  merben  toitrben,  bag  ^ie  ^anlerott 
mac^en  miigten ;  bag  ^lufftanbe  in  3^^rcn  @tabten  njixt^en  lt)itrben,  bag 
S^re  D^egternng  geftiir^t  merben  luurbe.  Wen  biefen  Drafeln  ^ben  @te 
bie  einfac^fte  nnb  befte  ^Inttnort  gegeben.  ^Bk  merben  ebenfo  benen  anttuor* 
ten,  n)elrf)e  be^anpten,  bag  bte  SKieber^erftettung  ber  Union  nnmogli(^  fei. 

Sa^  in  ber  Z^at  unmdglid)  fdjeint,  ift,  bag  bie  Union  ni(^t  ipieber^er* 
geftellt  n)irb,  So  fottbie  S^rennnng^linie  gmifc^en  bent  9^orben  nnb  bem 
@itben  ge^jogen  trerben  ?  Sie  fann  jinifc^en  beiben  ein  grieben^pftanb,  ja 
feibft  nnr  ein  Saffenftittftanb  erf)a(ten  n)erben?  Siefotten  ©ftaDerei  nnb 
grei{)eit  neben  einanber  (eben?  Unb  iDie  !ann  man  Don  bem  @uben 
enropaifcf)e  ^roteftorate  fern  ^tten  nnb  mit  n^etc^en  DJ^ittetn  bie  fnrcl)tbas 
ten  golgen  foldier  ^roteftorate  Dcr^inbern?  ^^rennung  mixrbe  geograp^if^, 
mora(ifd)  unb  poUttfd)  einen  nnnatur(id)en  3^f^^^^  erjengen,  einen  getoatt* 
famen,  nnfid)ern  3uftanb,  in  bem  S^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Saffen  in  ber  §anb  nnb 
in  ber  (Srnjartnng  ber  (Stnnbe  be^  nenen  ^ampfe^  leben  toitrbe. 

SSir  finb  be§feften®(anben§,meine  §erren,  baggie  biefer $ritf itng ni(^t 
untertt)orfen  fein  tcerben;  nic^t,  bag  irtr  bie  ©c^mierigfeiten  itberfci^en, 
toeld^e  <Sie  noc^  ju  iiberminben  ^aben;  biefefinb  grog,  groger  t)ielO[ei(^t,  a(8 
tt)ir  benfen.  3Der  trieg  ift  t)oikx  Sec^fetfdtte  nnb  t)ie((eid)t  ge()en  ©ie  noc^ 
^erioben  be«  Ungliid^  entgegen.  '^od)  fte^t  immer  eine  2:^atfa(^e  f eft,  bie 
jeigt,  tcetd^e  Btik  anient  triump^iren  n)irb,  n^enn  feine  frembe  3ntert)en= 
tion  ftatt  finbet.  ©eit  jtt)ei  ^a^ren  tnnrbe  ba§  ^orritcfen  be§  Union^== 
banner^  nic^t  unterbro^en.  ^^  tt»e^t  nun  anf  bem  ^oben  atter  D^ebetlen* 
8taaten.  :5)er  (Siiben  'i^at  @iege  errnngen,  aber  nie  einen  ^ott  ^oben 
gemonnen.  2)er  Sflorben  ^at  9fcieberlagen  ertitten,  aber  ift  nie  gnritd  ge== 
tt)t(^en,  3e|t  $err  be^  ganjen  2anfe§  be§  SJ^tffiffippi,  ber  ©ren^ftaaten 
unb  »on  !2ouifiana,  UtiU  t^m  ujeiter  ^u  t^un  Td(i)t^  ubrig,  aU  bie  9?ebet== 
lion  in  bem  engen  @ebiete  p  erftitfen,  t)on  bem  fie  auerft  ^ert)orbra(^  unb 
auf  ba§  fie  priid'gebrangt  ift. 
^ir  gtauben,  eg  tt)irb  3^nen  bag  gelingen,  benn  (^uropa,  bie  einatgc 


§offnitng  bc0  (Siibcng,  f(^etnt  je^t  njentg  genetgt  ^u  fein,  bemfelBen  f)it(fc 
3U  (eiften. 

^ur^,  btc  D^ebeltion  tft  beretts  auf  fo  fletne  ^roporttonen  rebit^irt,  bag, 
fottte  au^  t^r  eine  getrennte  Sonfoberatton  t)ert)orgef)en,  anerfannt  au§ 
Ueberbrug  am  ^riege,  eine  fo  gefdjaffene  ^onfdberation  teinc  !^eben^fd()tg^ 
!eit  ^aben  iritrbe.  ©te  tpiirbe  mtt  ber  9^U(ffe^r  ju  3t)nen  enben.  5Beber 
europcitfc^e  noi^  Qfjvt  etgene  5Iner!ennung  fonnte  i^r  ernftUc^e  5lit§fid)t  auf 
!Daiter  geben.  ^ber  xvxv  erfreuen  mt§  in  bent  @(anben  an  eine  balbigere 
^ieber^erftcflnng  ber  Union.  Unb  mit  biefer  ^(n^fic^t,  meldje  unfer  §erj 
nttt  Sonne  erfiidt,  erlanben  ©ie  ung,  Qt)vm  greunben,  S^nen  einige  auf^ 
ric^tige  9^at^fcl)(age  ju  geben.  !Dic  ®cfaf)ren  be§  <Siege§  finb,  n^ie  @ie 
iDo^t  miffen,  nicfjt  geringer,  a(§  bie  be^  ^ampfeg.  Sir  f^rec^en  -3^neTt 
ba^er  nnfere  reblidje,  freimiit^ige  5(nfi(^t  au^,  iibergengt,  bag  biefetbe  im 
^ildgemeinen  mit  3l)i'^r  eigenen  itbereinftimmen  n)irb;  auc^  fiif)(en  tnir,  bag 
ber  5lu§tanfd)  unfcrer  beiberfeitigen  ©efinnung  einen  ^i)^ern  ^\md  ^at  aU 
ben  eine§  blogen  5tu^taufd)eg  t)on  Sorten  nnb  <St)m^at^ien. 

Sir  fatten  eg  fitr  befonber^  n)id)tig,  bag  bie  Urfa(^e  be§  ^riegeS  ben 
^rieg  ni^t  iiberlebc,  bag  Qi)x  iDirfUc^er  geinb,  bie  ©flaoerei,  nidjt  nnuer^ 
nidjkt  t)a^  gelb  beljanpte.  3m  Saitfe  ber  (e^ten  brei  Qaf)xc  ^aben  trir 
eft  gefragt,  tDarnm  @ott  bie  gortbaner  biefer  btutigen  ^am]Dfeg  eriaube. 
©ef^al^  eg  nid)t  ettna,  bamit  ber  n)a^re  @treitpnn!t  in  tJoKer  lllar^eit  ^er- 
tjortrete  ?  9^af^er  fiegreic^  n)itrbe  bie  ^nnbegregiernng  t)iet(eid)t  berleitet 
inorben  fein,  ^itgeftanbniffe  ^nmadien  nnb  t)on  neuem  bie  t)erberb(ic^e  ^a^n 
beg  (Sompromiffeg  ^u  betreten.  3e^t  finb  bie  5lngen  filler,  bie  nidjt  frei* 
Vt>i(lig  blinb  finb,  ber  Sal)r^eit  geoffnet.  !3)er  9ten}^g)or!er  ^Infftanb,  ber 
an  einem  feftgefe^ten  3^age  angbrac^  nm  See'g  (SinfaK  p  befdrbern  nnb  ber 
angenblicflid)  iiber  ben  9^eger  ^erftiir^te,  fo  bag  er  jebem  ^lugen^enge  feiner 
feigen  ©ranfamfeit  ben  ®eift  ^eigte,  ber  bit  grennbe  hc^  ©ilbeng  erfitUt, 
— biefer  9^eit):=gor!er  lufftanb  n^ar  fiir  bag  l^anb  eine  ^o^e  Sarnnng.  3)er 
Seg,  ben  ©ie  ^u  t)erfo(gen  ^ben,  tft  unt)er!ennbar  abgeftedt.  @o  tange 
no^  eine  (Bpnv  ber  @!Iat)eret  Ubrig  tft,  n^irb  in  bem  §er^en  ber  Union  ber 
^eim  beg  3^^ip^^  fortbefteI)en.  @g  barf  feine  ©flaoenfrage  me^r  geben. 
^iefelbe  mng  fo  beantmortet  nnb  entfc^ieben  inerben,  bag  an  ein  3nrucf= 
fommen  auf  biefetbe  nie  mef)r  ^u  benfen  ift.  ^n  biefem  ^tced  mug  dor  ber 
$Rii(f  !e^r  ber  ©taaten  in  bie  Union  ein  ^Imenbement  ^u  ber  35er*= 
f  a  f  f  u  n  g  t)orgefc^(agen  unb  angenommen  toerben. 

2)te  Sage  ber  freien  ©(^njaraen  mug  ebenfadg  gegen  bie  i3on  tt)nen  fo 
lang  erbutbete  Ungebii^r  gefi(^ert  l^erben.  ^J^an  fl^rec^e  nid)t  me^r  t)on 
(So(onifationg]D(anen,  no^  t)on  ©efe^en,  inelc^e  biefelben  getriffer  9?ec^te 
beraubcn  unb  fie  in  einem  ^uftanbe  ber  Ungleic^^ett  er^atten.  $Die  aj^cin* 
ner,  wclc^e  @ie  beiraffnet  ^aben,  bk  fo  tajjfer  Dor  ben  Scitten  t>on  $ort 
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§ubfon  imb  govt  Sagner  fampftcn,  mitffen  unbebmcjt  ^Burger  tt»erben, 
Ucberlaffen  <Bk  ba§  problem  ber  9^acen  jeiner  etgnen  Sofung — bie  natiir* 
lidjfteit  ii<d[itngcn  fiitb  ftet§  bie  beften.  Unter  ber  §errfd)aft  beg  gemeinfa* 
men  ©efel^eg  fitr  %ik  iDerben  bie  freien  ©djinaqen  be§  @itbeng  unb  beg 
Dtorbeng  i^re  legitime  @te(Iung  in  Qi}Xtx  (^ptaatggefellfc^aft  finben,  unb 
nii^Ii^e,  ad)tt)are  unb  geadjtetc  30^itg(ieber  berfelben  tuerben. 

!r)urd)  eine  foldje  befiuitioe  3lnorbnung  atteg  beffeu  \va^  fic^  auf  btc 
©f(at)erei  unb  bie  farbige  D'lace  bejie^t,  n^erben  ^k  fitr  bie  Sieberl)erfte(? 
lung  eineg  bauernben  g-riebeng  im  @iiben  me^r  get^u  ^laben,  at§  man  ge* 
njoljuUd)  glaubt.  Sag  S^ncn  in  biefer  iSe^ie^ung  nod)  ju  tijun  itbrig 
bleibt,  !ann  mit  folgenben  brei  Sorten  anggefprod)en  n^erben:  Wd^x^ 
gung,®rogu:ut^,grei^eit, 

Sie  @ie  oft  ge[agt  ^aben,  faun  eg  fic^  nid)t  barum  l^anbe(n,  ben  ^iiben 
befetjt  ^u  I)atten,  um  il)n  gu  erobern  unb  ^n  ^rouin^en  ju  mad)en,  in  beuen 
ber  (Sroberer  @arnifonen  Ifdlt  unb  bag  i)ffent(idje  Seben  fugpenbirt,  SO^it 
5lugna^me  ber  2)iftri!te^  iDetc^e  je^t  nod)  bie  ©nerittabanben  oer^eeren  unb 
in  beren  ^nnern  bie  Uniougtruppen  i^r  Serf  ^u  Dodenben  l^aben,  mirb 
ber  ©ieg  uberall  bie  SBieber^erftedung  ber  Union,  bie  moglidjft  jd)(eunigfte 
Siebereinfii^rung  ber  fonftitutioneflen  dltd)U  mit  \x^  bring^n, 

@ie  I)offen,  meine  §erren,  bag  biejenigen,  n3etd)e  fie  ^eute  befiegen, 
morgen  mit  3'^nen  auf  bem  -53oben  ber  !Debatte  ^ufammen  treffen  itierben 
unb  @ie  ne{)meu  in  ganger  3[Ba^r{)eit  ben  ^ampf  in  ber  $reffe,  in  ben 
fallen  ber  2egig(atur  unb  an  ber  SBa^turne  an,  ber  an  bie  ©telle  beg 
^ampfeg  auf  bcm  (Sd}(ad)tfe(be  treten  ftiirb. 

Sir  alte  fii()(en,  ha^  eg  beffer  ift  fitr  @ie,  (Sdjirierigfeiten  ^u  begegnen, 
midjc  ber  greitjeit  grltc^te  bringen,  a(g  fitr  (Sie  felbft  bie  tritgerifc^ett 
33ort^ei(e  einer  S)i!tatur  ^u  fuc^eu,  ^g  tt)itrbe  leiber  uur  ^u  (eic^t  fein, 
ben  @itben  einem  2lugna^mgft)fteiue  ^u  unterloerfen.  ^g  irdre  au^  leic^t, 
3:;obegftrafe  unb  5ld)t  ^u  uerfituben  unb  (^onfigcationggefe^e  aug^ufitf)ren; 
aber  begcibcn  @ie  fid)  auf  biefe  iBa^n  ber  gemo^nlidjen  3;;t)rannei,  fo  tt)itrs= 
ben  @ie  ^luei  2)inge  opfern:  .^firen  f)o^en  9^uf  in  ber  ©egentttart  unb  eitte 
bauernbe  Union  mit  bem  @uben  fitr  bie  3"toft. 

@eben  ©ie  aber  im  ©egent^eit  ber  Selt  bag  ueue  @d)aitf|}ie(  eine6 
(Siegeg  ber  grei()eit  oljue  9?epreffalien,  ftar!  genug,  ben  ^itrgerfrieg  p 
itberleben;  bteibt  -3t)re  S3erfaffung  aufredjt  unb  fddt  in  biefem  ^ampfe 
nur  bie  ©flaoerei;  tritt  aiu  iage  m6)  bem  @treite  bag  @efe^  inieber  in 
feine  oolle  H^^aft;  finben  iDieber,  trie  in  ber  atten  ^dtr  Sa^Ien  fitr  hm 
(Bcmt  unb  bag  §aug  ber  9?e^3rafentanten  ^iatt;  erfdjeinen  bie  33ertreter 
beg  iSitbeng  oon  S^euem  in  Sag^ington,  fd)tooren  fie,  ber  Union  treu  gu 
fein  unb  bie  toerbefferte  S3erfaffung  3U  t)ert^eibigen  unb  finb  fie  bann  in 
^ttem  gleid)bered)tigt  mit  ben  SSertretern  beg  9^orbeng,  fo  bag  eg  i^nm 
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fclbft  gcftattct  tft,  bie  D^egterung  anaugretfen  unb  i^r  35erlegen^ett  ^u  be== 
retten,  bann  merben  @ie  ben  ru^mt)ottften  @teg  ernmgen  unb  Q^xcm 
l^anbe  bie  befte  5lu^fi(i)t  auf  SSo^tfa^rt  unb  ®ro§e  gegeben  I)aben. 

^mpfangen  (Bit,  metne  ^erren,  biefen  ^at^  alg  etnen  ^etnei^  unferer 
^od^ac^tung.  ^idjt  t)on  jeber  9?egterung,  m(i)t  t)on  jebem  3So(!e  !ann 
®otcf)e§  t)erlangt  n^erben.  Sange  ^itrgerMege  fii^ren  ^u  ®en)0^nl)etten 
ber  2BiOTf)r,  entjitnben  2etbcnf(t)aft  unb  ^ag  unb  er^eugen  ^ute^t  eine  um 
fic^  greifenbe  SO^ilitdrgeipatt  unb  unt)eranttt)ort(trfje  Slutoritat,  mid}t  ge^ 
tt)d^n(tcl)  bie  ^licfMjr  gur  (^ontroKe,  ^ur  grei^eit  ber  3}teinungen  unb  bem 
beftimmten  ^udjftaben  be^  @efe^e^  Derf)inbern,  SKir  et)ren  bie  ^er.  Btaa^' 
ten  ^oc^  genug,  um  fie  flir  fal)ig  3U  fatten,  un^  nad)  fo  t)ie(en  anbern  ^et^ 
fpieten  and)  biefe^  ^u  geben. 

:Die  SJ^cigigung,  \vdd)t  wiv  t)on  -J^nen  gegen  3nnen  ^offen,  emarten 
xoix  and)  gegen  Hujen. 

@en)i5  tr»irb  e§  am  3;^age  nad)  ber  Untern^erfung  be§  (Sitben^  nic^t  an 
ctner  ^(affe  oon  Lenten  fef)len,  bie  @ie  leibenfdiaftUc^  an  ba§  mirflidje  ober 
fdjeinbare  Unrec^t  erinnern  tt)erben,  ba^  ©ie  t)on  biefer  ober  jener  d)lad)t 
gu  erbulben  fatten.  !Diefe  Seute  inerben  auf  3l)re  §eere  unb  Qf)xt  glotte 
^inmeifen.  ©te  ttierben  Qf)nm  betneifen,  ha^  ein  augnjclrtiger  ^rieg  t)iet^ 
leid)t  ba§  befte  ^ittel  ift,  bie  ^mi  invalid)  einanber  feinbtidjen  Sanbe^t^eile 
jufammenjubrtngen.  ®ie  tnerben  3^nen  fagen,  bag  gemeinfame  geinb- 
feligfeit,  gemeinfame  @efa()ren  bie  (Stemente  finb,  beren  e^  bebarf,  um  ba^ 
bef(^abigte  ©taat^gebciube  mieber  ju  frdftigen. 

@ie  n^erben  i^nen  nic^t  gtauben.  Bk  merben,  meine  ^erren,  fiifjien,  ha^ 
nad)  biefen  ^am|3fen  e^  Dor  ^IHem  nt)t()ig  ift,  5lmeri!a  griebe  unb  grei^eit 
guritcf^ugeben.  ©ie  h)erben  fic^  nid)t  neuen  5lbentenern  entgegenftiirgen 
unb  baburd)  ^iftaturgetiifte  unb  bie  @efa^r  einer  SBilIfii^r{)errfc^aft  t)er^ 
i3orrufen. 

(Sie  ttierben  bie  3?itd'!e^r  ber  aggreffitjen  ^olitif  fiird)ten,  n)ttd)t  ^ngteic^ 
mit  beren  Uebergriffen  unb  geiDattfamem  ©ebaren  ber  @iiben  3^nen  anf= 
gtDang  in  ben  S^agen,  in  benen  ber  ^erfud)  bie  §errfd)aft  ber  @f(at)eret 
aug^nbe^nen,  in  -S^ren  ^er^en  eine  tjerbrec^erifc^e  Sdnbergier  entjiinbete 
unb  @ie  beina^e  bi^  ^ur  33erle^ung  be§  35d(!erred)tg  ^inri§.  Qfjv  9^u^m 
njirb  barin  beftel)en,  ben  ©egenfa^  gu  jenen  ^eftigen  (Srftdrnngen,  jenen 
g(ibuftier=^5^^ebittonen,  jenen  gett3iffen(ofen,  e^rgeijigen  ^Idnen  barju^ 
bieten. 

©ie  ©eUtfte,  mtd)c  ein  groge^  §eer  erjeugt,  finb  am  fc^iverften  3U  nn* 
terbrlicfen.  3J?bgen  @ie  nid)t  aogern,  nac^  bem  grieben  ^l^re  @treit!rdfte 
3U  minbern.  '^id)t  nnr  Qfjxt  materielle  SSo^Ifaljrt,  fonbern  3^re  greif)eit 
felbft  pngt  ah  tjon  ber  (Sntmaffnung,  t)on  ber  iBermiuberuug  ^^xtv  %n^^ 
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Qoben  uitb  t)ou  ber  9tu(JfeI]r  ju  ber  alien  3bee  Kehier  §eere  imb  Kciner 
^itbget^. 

5Iber  mir  tdiifdjen  itti§  ntc^t,  S^^re  fteinen  §eere,  tDa§  ©te  aurf)  t^un 
ntogen,  iverben  im  S3erg(etcf)  mit  benen  Dor  brei  ^'a^ren  grog  fein.  3^re 
mt(itai-i[(^e  (Sr^tel^imcj  tft  t^oHenbet.  @te  ^aben  nur  311  gut  benen  geant^ 
iuortet,  it)c(d)c  ^l}xt  (Bdjladjkn  Don  1861  be(a(i)e(ten.  <Bk  f)aben  nur  gu 
fd}ne(l  gelernt,  bem  3;^obe  tn^  ^Ingefic^t  gu  fe^en  unb  3U  tobten,  unb  ba^ 
@e(ernte  merben  @ie  nidjt  mieber  oergeffen.  <Ste  ixierben  ntd)t  in  3l)^en 
friiljeren  3^ftanb  3uritd1ef)ren,  2(ber  ird^renb  loir  nic^t  enoarten,  Qtjxc 
effeftioe  ^(rmee  ivieber  auf  3^^ntaufenb  ^erabgefe^t  gu  fe^en,  ^offcn  lt)tr, 
ha^  nid)t  (ange  §eere  oon§unberttaufenben  auf  bem  ameri!anifd)en  ^oben 
oortjanben  fein  iDerben. 


III. 

SO^ut^ !  23or  S^nen  (iegt  eine6  ber  ebelften  Ser!e,  ha^  Sr^abenfte,  ha^ 
l^ienieben  au^gcfiifjrt  luerben  fann,  ein  S33er!  in  beffen  (5rfo(g  tr)ir  nidjt  n)e* 
niger  aU  @ie  intereffirt  finb, — etn  5iSer!,  beffen  (Srfolg  bie  (iljxt  unb  ber 
^roft  unfereS  ^eitalter^  fein  toirb. 

!^iefe  ©eneration  toirb  nidjt^  @ro§ere§  gefef)en  f)aben,  a(§  bie  5Ibfd)affnng 
ber  ©ftaoerei  (benn  inbem  ©ie  biefelbe  bei  .^fjuen  oernii^ten,  oernid)ten 
(Sie  biefelbe  itbera(t)  unb  bie  frdftige  (5T!)ebung  eine§  33o(!e^,  ba§  mitten 
unter  feinem  toad)fenben  Sot)(ftanbe  fidjtbar  baljinfan!  unter  ber  ^aft  ber 
3:t)rannei  be^  @uben§,  ber  SJlitfc^ulb  beg  Dlorben^,  ^affen^tniirbiger  @e* 
fet^e  unb  ber  Sompromiffe. 

^J^un  ^aben  @ie  mit  3Darbrtngung  unget)eurer  0|3fer  fid)  gegen  ba§ 
Uebel  ert)oben;  @ie  (}aben  oorgejogen,  S^r  •53Iut  unb  -3^^^  S;)otlarg  ^in^ 
ftromen  ^n  (affen  unb  tnoHtcn  nid}t  tiefer  am  5lb^ange  ber  (Sntioitrbigung 
l^inabgteiten,  in  ber  rei^,  Oereint,  madjtig,  (Bit  fic^er  tuaren,  ba§  jn  oer* 
lieren,  toa§  bet  SKeitem  ebter  tft  aU  9^eid)t^um  ober  (Sin^eit  ober  ^ac^t. 

SBo^tan !  (Suropa  beginnt  toilHg  ober  untoidig  3U  t)erfte()en,  voa^  ©te 
Oo(lbrad)t  I)aben,  Sn  Sranfreid),  in  (Sngtanb,  liberal  getoinnt  -3~t)re  ©ac^e 
^oben  unb  gur  ^^re  be§  neunjeljuten  ^aljr^unbert^  fei  e§  gefagt,  bag 
|)inbernig,  bag  ^Bdginitligfeit  unb  fd)(ecjte  Seibenfd)aften  nidjt  aug  bem 
^ege  rciumen  fonnten,  bag  §inbernig,  tdddjt^  bie  ^ntriguen  ht^  ©itbeng 
nidjt  bemeiftern  fonnten,  ift  eine  ^htc,  ein  ^rin^ip,  !Der  ^ag  gegen  bie 
©ttaoerei  toar  ^tjr  ^erfedjter  in  ber  atten  ^dt  (Sc^einbar  ein  fdjUja* 
d)er  S3erfe(^ter !  ^er(ad)t  unb  oerf^ottet  fdjien  er  !raft(og  unb  oerein* 
famt.  5lber  ujag  tljiit  bag;  e^e  bie  D^edjuitng  abgefd)(offen  ift,  tnerben 
bie  "iprin^i^ien  ettuag  getten  unb  bag  ©elDiffen  ^at  bo^  in  alien  meitfc^tic^en 
^ngetcgentjeitcn  bag  (et|te  3Bort. 
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!Dte0,  mehte  §erren,  tDoIItcn  tr»tr  3^nen  tm  5^amen  aller  berer  fac^en, 
bte  mit  un^  unb  beffer  aU  iDtr,  in  (Entopa  Q^vt(Baii)t  Dert^eibtgcn.  Qljvt 
SBortc^aben  im§  ermut^tgt;  mCgen  nun  aud^  bte  unfrtgcn  ©ie  ernmtl)tgen ! 
9^ocI)  mandjc^  flnftere  2^^at  ^aben  ©te  gu  burd^^ie^en.  92od)  me^r  a(^ 
einnml  wixh  man  -S^nen  bteUnmdglic^lett  be§(grfo(ge§  gu  bemetfenfni^en; 
noc^  me^r  a(^  etnmal  tctrb  bei  einem  ^rieg^nnfall  ober  etner  politifdjen 
©c^tDierigfcit  bcr  9^uf  erfcfjaden:  2(l(c§  ift  uerloren!  2Ba§  fiimmcrt  @te 
ba§?  I^Tciftigcn  @{e  taglii^  O^re  ^ad)c,  inbem  ©ie  biefelbe  tciglii^  ge^ 
redjter  nmcljen,  unb  ^aben  @ie  feine  gurcfit:  (S^  n)a(tet  iiber  un§  ein  ©ott. 

©idjer  merben  @te  au^  ber  Oual  be^  ^iirgerfriege^  ()erDorgeI)en,  befreit 
Don  ber  t)erl)af^ten  ^'nftttutton,  \vti&}C  3^re  9^attona(fitten  Derbarb  unb 
^'(jre  ein^eimtfdje  trie  3^re  au^mdrtige  ^oUti!  nniuurbig  madjte.  ^ann 
h)trb  S^r  gan^eg  ^anb,  ber  ©itben  foinol)!  n^ie  bcr  D^orben,  unb  Dtefletdjt 
ber  ©itben  me^r  noc^  a(§  ber  9lorben,  bte  ^ertobe  einer  ganj  neuen  SBaH- 
fa^rt  begtnnen.  ^on  (Suro^a  ttitrb  bte  ©nmanbernug  nad)  3'^ren  ^a^zn 
ftri)men  unb  ben  SBeg  nac^  benen  fennen  (emeu,  n)e(d)en  ^n  na^en  fie  bt^- 
l)er  ^d)  fdjente.  !Der  je^t  t)er(affene  5l(ferbau  njtrb  bte  gelber  be^  ©itben^ 
neu  fc^affen. 

;Die  gret^ett — beitn  bte§  finb  il)re  SKunber — iDtrb  burc^  t^re  ^erit^rung 
ben  ^oben  n)teber  beleben,  ben  bie  (S!tat)erei  unfruc^tbar  gentadjt  ^atte. 

3^ann  n)irb  3^nen  etne  ®roge  gn  Z^nl  n)erben,  ebter,  baner^after  q(§ 
tie  alte,  benn  in  biejer  ©rdje  tnirb  e§  feine  5lufopferung  ber  ©eredjtigfett 
geben» 

Slgcnor  be  ©a^parln. 
Slugufittt  O^ot^in. 
©boutttb  SttBmtla^e, 

aJlit^tieb  iti  Snfiituts  son  Sranlreicl). 

§tnxi  9Jluxtin, 

^ari^,  ben  31.  Dftober  1863. 


ADDRESS 


OF  THE 


LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 


TO 


Messrs.  AGENOK  DE  GASPAEIK,  EDOUAED  LABOU- 
LAYE,  AUGUSTIN  COCHIN,  HENEI  MAETIN, 

AiTD  OTHER  Friends  of  America  in  France. 


BY  JAMES  McKAYE. 


Gentlemen, — 

The  Loyal  N"ational  League  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an 
orgauization  having  its  ramifications  throughout  all  the  loyal 
States,  and  bound  together  by  the  simple  pledge  "  to  maintain 
unimpaired  the  national  unity  both  in  idea  and  territorial  bound- 
ary," have  charged  us  with  the  grateful  duty,  in  their  name, 
to  thank  you  for  your  disinterested  and  distinguished  services 
in  behalf  of  the  American  People  and  Union,  in  France. 

Amidst  the  general  misappreliension  and  bewilderment  of  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe,  you  have  clearly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  People  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  and  your  perti- 
nent and  impressive  words  have  traversed  the  ocean  and  have 
inspired  us  with  renewed  hope  and  courage.  In  the  heart  of  the 
American  people,  by  the  side  of  Washington,  stands  enshrined 
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forever  that  ancient  form  of  French  sympathy,  generosity,  and 
valor,  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  He  and  his  companions 
who  stood  by  our  fathers,  in  their  great  struggle  against  arbitrary 
power,  in  the  popular  imagination,  have  always  represented 
France.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  their  children,  treacherously 
assailed  in  the  very  citadel  of  their  national  life,  by  a  far  more 
pernicious  and  despotic  power,  should  listen  with  reluctant  ear 
to  the  voices  that  would  persuade  them  that  France  had  lost  the 
clow  of  her  own  great  career,  and,  repudiating  the  traditions  of 
her  own  glory,  conspired  with  such  a  power  to  overthrow  free- 
dom, the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  Christian  civilization  in 
America  ?  The  messages  you  have  sent  us,  have  cleared  away 
the  doubts  that  weighed  upon  our  hearts,  and  proved  to  us,  that 
notwithstanding  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  the 
slave  power  to  conceal  its  deformities,  and  to  misrepresent  the 
true  issues  involved  in  its  attack  upon  Am^erican  nationality,  the 
enlightened  and  liberal  mind  of  France  penetrates  the  whole 
mass  of  subterfuges,  and  sees  clearly  on  which  side  lie  truth  and 
justice. 

We  esteem  so  much  the  more  highly  your  enlightened  and 
just  appreciation  of  the  cause  for  wliich  wo  contend,  inasmuch 
as  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  things  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  it,  must  seem  anomalous  to  an  European 
observer,  unacquainted  with  the  more  intimate  circumstances 
and  principles  peculiar  to  our  American  system  and  life. 

The  supreme  necessity  of  a  government  founded  in  the  will 
of  the  people,  is  to  hold  their  public  servants  to  the  most  exact 
and  inexorable  obedience  to  that  will,  as  expressed  in  the  writ- 
ten constitution — for  that  is  the  supreme  law.  To  permit 
any  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  any  one  or  all  of  these 
servants,  under  the  pressure  of  any  exigency,  would  be  to  open 
the  door  to  endless  ambitions  and  to  incur  the  hazards  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  Doubtless  the  founders  of  our  national 
system  of  government  intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ignore  the 
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wliole  suT3Ject  of  slavery,  to  leave  its  interests  entirely  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  anthorities  of  the  several  States  in  which  it  already 
existed,  and  to  keep  them  wholly  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  constitution.  For  the  sake  of  union  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  recognize  it  as  an  existing,  but,  as  they  believed,  tem- 
porary fact^  but  never  as  a  eight  ;  and  so  from  the  period  of 
the  adoption  of  the  national  constitution,  the  idea  of  the  com- 
plete independence  of  slavery  of  the  national  government  had 
been  inculcated  and  stren£2:thened.  Its  masters  called  it  an 
instituiion^  to  put  it  upon  a  level  with  the  fundamental  law, 
the  constitution  itself.  They  moreover,  at  an  early  day,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  its  supreme  judicial  powers,  and  had  thus 
in  their  own  hands  its  interpretation.  Tliey  proceeded  to  wrest 
its  mcpming  to  their  own  purposes,  and  to  make  of  it  an  instru- 
ment for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  human  bondage,  instead 
of  giving  to  it  the  true  sense  of  its  framers,  a  charter  of  liberty 
~foFall  men.  By  allying  themselves  with  a  prevalent  democracy 
at  the  North,  they  were  able  to  instil  and  establish  these  inter- 
pretations, first  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  whole  country,  and 
thence  in  mucli  of  the  legislation  of  the  national  government. 
And  if,  with  all  this,  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  constitution, 
to  the  American  citizen,  stands  in  the  place  of  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  in  the  monarchical  systems  of  Europe ;  that  to  it  he 
ow^es  paramount  allegiance  ;  that  it  is  the  supreme  object  of  his 
loyalty,  you  will  be  the  better  able  to  understand  the  apparent 
hesitancy  of  the  national  government  to  strike  at  the  existence 
of  slavery,  even  in  repelling  its  own  blow  at  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

To  destroy  slavery,  the  acknowledged  cause  of  the  war,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  intact  the  wise  inhibitions  of  the 
constitution,  according  to  the  settled  construction  of  that  instru- 
ment, has  been  from  the  beginning  a  question  of  no  little  prac- 
tical difficulty  to  the  national  administration.  To  carry  on  the 
war  it  must  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  country.     To  be 
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sure  of  tins  support,  it  must  not  outrun  pre-estaMished  public 
opinion.  To  enlighten  and  correct  public  opinion,  time  is  neces- 
sary. Let  us  assure  you  that  your  own  generous  efforts  to  en- 
ligliten  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  have  effected  much  to  the 
same  end  here,  and  that  the  whole  loyal  country  is  fast  coming 
up  to  the  just  and  only  solution  of  the  great  question  in  issue. 
The  President's  recent  proclamation  of  emancipation  is  a  proof; 
for,  while  it  by  no  means  completes  the  work,  even  in  idea,  it  is 
at  least  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction.  Issued  under  his 
constitutional  powders  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  measure  of  war,  its  direct 
operation  must  of  necessity  be  restricted  to  such  districts  of 
country  as  still  remain  in  unsubdued  rebellion ;  but  indirectly, 
and  as  a  ground  of  'right  to  freedom  for  the  slave,  its  scope  is 
much  wider  and  more  important.  In  any  view  of  it,  it  surely 
deserves  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  all  the  enlightened 
lovers  of  liberty  and  progress,  rather  than  such  captious  and 
unworthy  criticisms  as  that  of  the  English  minister.  Lord  John 
Russell  is  the  minister  of  a  constitutional  government ;  he  can- 
not be  ignorant  what  rights  of  w^ar  a  commander-in-chief  may 
exercise ;  he  knows  that  the  rights  of  war  are  restricted  to  the 
theatre  of  the  war,  and  that  under  every  constitutional  govern- 
ment, power,  in  tlieory  at  least,  is  restricted  to  the  exercise  of 
rights. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive,  from  a  quite  recent  letter  of  your 
great  historian  and  publicist,  a  name  honored  equally  by  the 
enlightened  men  of  this  country  as  of  yours,  that  this  act  of 
our  Chief  Magistrate  is  clearly  understood  and  appreciated  in 
France.  We  are  sure,  also,  that  you  do  not  misjudge  our  at- 
tachment to  the  forms  of  our  institutions,  for  you  understand 
that  we  value  these  forms,  only,  for  the  great  principles  and 
ideas  of  liberty  and  human  justice  which  they  embody,  and 
because  we  believe  them  to  constitute  the  surest  guarantee  for 
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the  preservation  and  popular  enjoyment  of  these  principles  and 
ideas. 

Another  ground  of  popular  misapprehension,  on  your  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  to  the  true  issues  at  stake  in  our  struggle,  may 
very  naturally  have  arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  in  all  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  modern  Europe,  the  insurgents  have  usually 
represented  liberty,  nationality,  and  progress,  while  the  govern- 
ments represented,  if  not  arbitrary  power,  at  best  autJiority 
only,  and  the  status  quo.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  exactly  the 
reverse  is  true.  Here  the  insurrection  represents  a  power 
founded  upon  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  commonest  human 
rights — a  boasted  repudiation  of  all  ideas  of  liberty  and  pro- 
gress ;  while  the  national  government,  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776,  "  the  self- 
evident  truths  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  wars  only  to  preserve  the  institutions 
in  which  these  rights  are  embodied,  and  under  which  alone  they 
can  be  maintained  in  the  present  exigency.  But  with  all  this, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  European  mercenaries  of  the 
slave  power,  skillfully  concealing  the  true  character  of  its  atro- 
cious attempt  to  overthrow  free  government  in  America,  and 
stealing  the  battle  cry  of  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  the  Old 
World — "  ISTational  Independence  " — should  have  been  able  to 
bewilder  the  public  opinion,  and  draw  to  its  shameless  cause 
nmch  of  the  sympathy  of  the  popular  heart  of  Europe,  even  of 
France. 

Assuming,  for  the  occasion,  the  part  of  the  oppressed,  these 
frenzied  devastators  of  a  w^hole  race  of  men,  have  not  hesitated 
to  charge  the  loyal  people  of  the  !N'ortli  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment, with  fighting  only  for  dominion.  "  You  light,"  say 
they,  "  not  for  freedom,  not  for  the  emancipation  of  the  en- 
slaved, but  only  for  the  maintenance  of  power. '^^  The  slightest 
examination  will  prove  how  unfounded  and  nefarious  is  this 
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charge.  The  whole  controversy  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
turned  upon  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  area  of  slavery. 
The  Kepublican  party,  who  made  him  their  candidate  and 
carried  him  into  office,  planted  themselves  npon  the  simple 
ground  of  limiting  slavery  to  the  lines  within  which  it  already 
existed.  This  attempt  to  resist  the  arrogant  demand  of  the 
slave  masters  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  whole  of  the 
still  mioccnpied  domain  of  the  nation,  constituted  the  whole 
offence  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  in  that  election. 
They  simply  said  to  them,  the  national  domain  and  the  na- 
tional Government  belong  to  us  as  well  as  you.  Liberty  is  our 
heritage,  and  henceforth  we  mean  that  it  shall  have  its  riglits  in 
both  government  and  domain. 

1^0  other  ground  of  offence  than  this  had  the  slave  power  for 
tearing  asunder  our  national  unity,  no  other  excuse  for  the  un- 
paralleled crime  of  beginning  the  present  war  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional life.  These  facts  are  patent  to  the  whole  world.  "Who 
then  is  it,  that  is  fighting  for  dominion  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  diabolical  exigencies  of 
slavery  do  not  necessitate  the  illimitable  appropriation  of  territory 
and  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  dominion  which  is  demanded 
for  it.  Doubtless,  like  every  other  system  of  authority  founded 
in  mere  power  without  right,  slavery  requires  that  its  mastei'S 
should  be  masters  also  of  tlie  law-making  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  it  exists. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  slave  power  in  Europe  have  the  benefit 
of  the  admission,  that  the  exigencies  of  a  slave  society  demand 
for  its  maintenance  universal  dominion,  and  the  ultimate  inva- 
sion of  all  the  territories,  that  may  at  any  given  period  lie  adja- 
cent to  its  boundaries.  Thence  not  only  all  the  territories  of  the 
Union,  but  when  these  should  be  absorbed,  all  Mexico  and  tho 
South  American  States.  Its  inevitable  instincts  have  already 
made  themselves  manifest  in  the  various  predatory  expeditions, 
that  from  time  to  time  have  been  set  on  foot  at  the  South. 
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These  were  but  a  kind  of  offshoot  of  its  exuberant  and  mon- 
strous vitality ;  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
slave  power. 

In  stripping  from  it  the  veil  of  sophistries  with  which  it  has 
sought  to  conceal  its  enormities,  you  have  not  only  rendered  a 
great  service  to  our  national  cause,  but  to  the  cause  of  public 
justice  and  Christian  civilization  everywhere.  For  the  cause  of 
tlie  Union  is  the  cause  of  humanity,  unless  it  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  public  morality  of  Christendom  requires  that 
the  United  States  should  abdicate  the  character  of  a  nation  in 
the  interests  of  the  power  which  assails  it.  If  the  true  nature  of 
this  power  could  be  clearly  presented  to  the  public  conscience 
of  France,  we  should  fearlessly  rest  ourselves  upon  its  verdict. 
As  it  is,  we  cannot  so  much  blame  the  general  misapprehen- 
sion, which  has  caused  it  not  only  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be 
clothed  with  a  certain  popular  esteem,  as  well  as  with  certain 
public  rights,  by  the  peoples  and  authorities  of  Europe,  when 
we  remember  that  even  here,  in  the  more  immediate  arena  of  its 
crimes,  the  peculiar  character  of  American  slavery  has  not 
hitherto  been  thorouglily  apprehended  by  the  popular  mind. 

Simj)le  slavery  is  not  a  modern  form  of  inhumanity.  The 
annals  of  our  race  are  full  of  the  groans  of  the  enslaved.  But 
hitherto  slavery  has  founded  itself  upon  power — ^has  rested  its 
claim  in  the  might  of  the  strongest — ^has  been  content  to  enjoy 
its  profits  in  the  category  of  things  without  remedy.  In  no 
age  of  human  history  until  now,  has  it  ever  been  attempted  to 
clothe  slavery  with  the  Saceedness  of  Right.  The  distinguished 
infamy  belongs  to  the  founders  of  the  Southern  confederacy,  of 
setting  up  a  government,  whose  corner  stone,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  them,  Alex.  H.  Stephens, 
is  "  the  RIGHT  of  the  superior  race  to  enslave  the  inferior."  "  This 
right,"  he  says,  "  settles  forever  the  agitating  question  of  Am- 
erican Slavery ;"  and  boastfully  declares  that  "  our  new  g^oT- 
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ernment  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this 
great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth." 

The  announcement  is  a  sufficient  notice  to  all  the  world.  The 
establishment  of  the  Southern  confederacy  is  not  alone  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  new  power  upon  the  earth,  but  the  introduction 
into  the  public  law  of  the  civilized  world  of  a  new  eight  ;  and 
into  the  family  of  nations  of  a  new  foem  of  civilization. 

It  is  in  this  aspect  of  our  struggle,  that  it  becomes  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  people  of  France  and  to  all  men.  An 
attempt  to  supplant  the  laws  founded  by  the  Divine  Master  of 
these  Christian  centuries,  by  a  new  code,  derived  from  the  reek- 
ing shambles  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  is  an  enterprise  in  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  alone  interested. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  idea  can  be  anywhere  entertained,  that 
the  glory  of  France  or  the  permanent  well-being  of  her  peoj^le, 
requires  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  atrocious  enterprise 
on  this  continent  ?  Will  she  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  a  na- 
tionality founded  upon  the  principles  of  her  own  great  revo- 
lution, and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  her  noblest  sons,  for 
the  sake  of  any  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  meretricious 
embraces  of  such  an  ally  ?  At  the  South  they  make  a  com- 
merce out  of  their  own  blood,  when  it  flows  under  a  colored 
skin.  That  doubtless  is  in  accordance  with  the  new  con- 
federate code.  For  the  sake  of  national  recognition,  the  new 
confederate  power  would  allow  any  respectable  nation  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  benefits  of  this  commerce  as  well  as  of  the  trade 
in  cotton.  We  cannot  be  persuaded  that  France  will  be  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  the  ofier. 

If  at  the  instant  of  the  slave  master's  attempt  to  force  the  new 
right  into  the  public  code  of  the  Christian  world,  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England  had  promptly  refused  to  accept  it 
— if  they  had  sim2)ly  declared  that  no  state  founded  upon  any 
Buch  atrocious  right  should  ever  be  admitted  into  the  family  of 
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Christian  nations — the  struggle  wonld  never  have  taken  the 
disastrons  form  of  war.  There  would  have  been  no  idle  and 
starving  spinners  and  weavers  in  Lancashire,  no  nnemployed 
and  famishing  workpeople  at  Eoiien  and  Mnlhonse.  Even 
now  these  governments  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  the  word 
that  shall  at  once  pnt  an  end  to  the  pernicious  hopes  that 
prolong  our  disasters,  and  the  continually  more  and  more  ag- 
gravated sufferings  of  their  own  peoples. 

As  for  us,  we  know  now  that  the  issues  at  stake,  in  the  war 
which  we  wage,  belong  to  humanity  ;  we  know  also  how  momen- 
tous they  are,  and  that  the  great  question  is  not  as  to  the  day 
or  month  or  year  in  which  peace  shall  be  declared,  but  as  to 
the  hour  in  which  the  imjpious  right  organized  by  the  slave 
power  into  a  Confederacy  of  States,  shall  be  utterly  overthrown 
and  extinguished.  If  we  doubted  as  to  our  duty  in  such  a  crisis, 
Ave  should  turn  to  one  of  you  and  learn,  that  "  a  People  accus- 
tomed to  liberty,  should  risk  their  last  man  and  their  last  dollar 
to  keep  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers" — "that  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union — the  rending  asunder  of  the  country,  would 
be  degradation  without  remedy." 

We  would  by  no  means  speak  boastfully  of  the  military  suc- 
cesses of  the  armies  of  the  Union.  A  singularly  peaceful  peo- 
ple, like  those  of  the  ISTorthern  States,  do  not  learn  war  in  a 
day.  Besides,  this  is  emphatically  a  w^ar  of  ideas,  and  they  take 
time  to  put  on  their  armor  and  march.  Still,  an  inspection  of 
the  map  of  the  insurgent  States,  will  show  you,  that  some  por- 
tion of  every  one  of  them,  is  already  in  the  occupation  of  om* 
military  forces.  Let  us  assure  you,  that  the  present  condition 
of  these  forces,  both  physically  and  morally,  never  w^as  as  good 
as  at  this  hour,  nor  their  future  success  so  w^ell  assured.  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  further  assure  you  that  the  resources  of  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States,  both  in  men  and  money,  remain  un- 
exhausted, and  still  adequate,  as  we  believe,  to  the  work  which 
Providence  has  committed  to  their  hands. 
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And  again  thanking  yon  for  the  many  just  and  inspiring 
words  you  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  for  which  we 
fight,  let  us  express  to  you  our  hope  and  our  behef,  that  when 
the  end  of  our  battle  shall  come,  neither  you  nor  we  shall  be 
made  ashamed  by  the  result. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  individual  esteem  we  remain, 
respectfully  yours, 


COUNCIL.. 


CHARLES  KING, 
GEORGE  OPDYKE, 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT, 
JOHN  A.  STEVENS, 
JOHN  J.  CISCO, 
MORRIS  KETCHUM, 
WILLIAM  CURTIS  NOYES, 
C.  V.  S.  ROOSEVELT, 
WILLIAM  F.  CARY, 
JOHN  C.  GREEN, 

MOSES 


CHARLES  A.  HECKSCHER, 
FRANCIS  LIEBER, 
JAMES  McKAYE, 
WILLIAM  E.  DODGE, 
FRANCIS  GEO.  SHAW, 
ROBERT  BAYARD, 
CHARLES  BUTLER, 
J  AS.  W.  WHITE, 
W.  H.  WEBB, 
E.  CAYLUS, 
TAYLOR. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 


JOHN  COCHRANE, 
GEORGE   GRISWOLD, 
FRANKLIN  H.  DELANO, 
JOHN  AUSTIN  STEVENS,  Jr., 
J.  BUTLER   WRIGHT, 
JAMES  A.  ROOSEVELT, 
ADRIAN  ISELIN, 
THOMAS  N.  DALE, 
WOLCOTT  GIBBS, 
WILLIAM  A.  HALL, 
ISAAC  H.  BAILEY, 
GEORGE  CABOT  WARD, 


JOHN  JAY, 

C.  E.  DETMOLD, 

ROBERT  LENOX  KENNEDY, 

FREDERICK  C.  WAGNER, 

GEORGE  P.  PUTNAM, 

THEODORE  G.  GLAUBENSKLEE, 

WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  Jr., 

PARKE   GODWIN, 

ORISON  BLUNT, 

WILLIAM  T.  BLODGETT, 

SYDNEY  HOWARD  GAY, 

WILLIAM  ORTON. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


LOYAL    I^ATIONAL    LEAGUE. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  and  Executive  Comimittee  of 
THE  Loyal  ISTational  League  of  New  Yoke,  held  on  the 
23d  Makch,  1863,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved^  That  the  officei's  of  the  Loyal  ISTational  Ieague, 
have  heard  with  interest  and  satisfaction  that  the  Loyal  Pub- 
lication Society  of  the  city  have  in  course  of  j)reparation  letters 
of  thanks  to  the  able  defenders  of  the  canse  of  our  I^ational 
Unity  in  England  and  France,  among  whom  are  included  those 
distinguished  advocates  of  civil  liberty,  whose  fame  is  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  country,  or  by  race,  John  Stuaet  Mill,  Richaed 
CoBDEN,  John  Beight,  I.  F.  Caienes,  I^ewman  Hall,  and 
others,  in  England,  and  Edouaed  Laboulaye,  Agenoe  de  Gas- 
TAEiN,  and  others,  in  France ;  and  they  request,  in  behalf  of  the 
League,  that  these  letters  may  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
this  League ;  and  on  approval,  be  recommended  for  adoption  at 
the  Great  Mass  Meeting,  to  be  called  on  the  11th  of  April,  on 
Union  Square,  to  the  end  that  these  noble  men,  loyal  to  the 
principle  of  nationality,  may  receive  a  just  acknowledgment  of 
their  service  from  a  free  and  grateful  people. 

Charles  King, 
James  A.  Roosevelt,  Chairman^ 

Secretary, 
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ADOPTION   OF  THE   LETTER   BY   THE   LOYAL   NATIONAL   LEAGUE. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Loyal  National  League, 
an  address  was  drafted  by  Mr.  James  McKaye,  on  behalf  of 
of  the  Loyal  Publication  Society,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
great  mass  meeting  of  the  League,  on  Union  Square,  on  the 
11th  of  April,  and  adopted  with  enthusiasm. 


PEOCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 


a  meeting  of  the  council  and  executive  coinevnttee  of  the 
Loyal  ISTational  League  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  the 
League  on  the  18th  DecembeUj  1863,  in  puksuance  of  the 
following  call  : 

Hall  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  ) 
813  Broadway,  N.  Y.  S 

Dear  Sir: 

A  letter  of  reply  to  "  Tho  Address  of  the  Loyal  National  League  ta 

Messrs.  the  Count  de  Gasparin,  Laboulaye,  Cochin,  Martin,  and  other  friends 

of  America  in  France,"  has  been  lately  received.     A  translation  will  be  read 

to  the  Council  and  Executive  Committee  on  Friday  Evening  next,  18th  inst., 

at  8  P.  M.,  at  the  Hall  of  the  League. 

Your  presence  is  particularly  requested  at  the  hour  named. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

Francis  Lieber, 
John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr. 
December  15,  1863. 

Hon.  John  Cochkane  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  appointed  Secretary. 

Dr.  Feancis  Lieber  stated  tliat  he  had  received  by  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Kuggles,  from  Mr.  Edouard  Laboulaye,  of 
Paris,  the  "  Reply  of  Messrs.  Gaspaein,  I^aboulaye,  Cochin, 
Martin,  and  other  friends  of  America  in  F.rance,"  to  the  Address 
of  the  League ;  that  a  translation  had  been  made,  at  his  request, 
by  Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  which  would  now  be  read  to 
the  Joint  Committee. 

The  translation  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  on  motion, 
unanimously  accepted  and  adopted. 
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At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Stevens  lie  was  autliorized  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  translation  handsomely  engrossed  and  forwarded  to 
the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  request 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  STAa;ES 
prior  to  its  publication. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Feancis  Liebee,  Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens, 
Jr.,  and  Chaeles  Butler,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  the  original  and  translation  oi 
the  Reply,  together  with  the  Letter  of  the  League,  and  to  take 
such  measures  in  conjunction  with  a  Committee  of  the  Loyal 
PuBi;iicATioN  Society  of  ISTew  York  as  slia]]  be  necessary  to  this 
end. 

On  motion,  it  was  Besolved  that  the  translated  Reply  be  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  the  I^ew  York  Tribwie^  Times  and 
Herald^  if  arrangements  can  be  satisfactorily  made. 

On  motion,  it  was  Ordered^  that  ten  thousand  copies  of  the 
translated  Reply  be  printed,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  the  original  French  letter  and  the  complete  pamphlet. 

On  motion,  it  was  Ordered^  that  the  original  manuscrii^t  be 
handsomely  bound  and  presented  to  the  managers  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Fair  in  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

On  motion  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  was  requested  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Laboulaye  at  an  early  day. 

And  with  expressions  of  admiration  for  the  noble  sentiments 
of  the  Letter,  and  of  renewed  gratitude  to  our  French  friends, 
the  Committee  adjourned. 

John  Cochrane, 

Chairman^ 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 

Becrciary, 
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